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ADVERTISEMENT 


The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  volume, 
which  has  been  composed  by  Mr,  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  is  that  it  con- 
tains, in  a  chronological  series,  a  biography  of  all 
those  natives  of  the  British  Islands  who  are  known 
to  have  enjoyed  any  literary  reputation  during  the 
period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule.  And  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Society,  in  continuing  the  work,  to 
trace  down  the  stream  of  British  literature,  in  suc- 
cessive periods  of  time,  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Several  reasons  may  be  alleged 
for  giving  to  this  arrangement  the  preference  over 
that  which  is  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet;  and 
the  reader  will,  perhaps,  find  it  convenient  to  be 
able  to  have  recourse  to  biographical  collections 
founded  on  both  plans. 


The  Royal  Society  of  Literatube  was  founded 
by  a  Rojal  Charter,  granted  in  the  year  1826,  by 
His  Majesty  King  George  IV.,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  Literature  in  its  more  important  branches, 
with  a  special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
English  Language. 

The  plan  proposed  for  effecting  this  object, 
included,  (1)  the  reading  at  the  Society's  meetings 
and  the  publication  in  its  Transactions  of  papers  on 
History,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Philology,  and  the 
Fine  Arts:  (2)  the  adjudication  of  honorary  rewards 
for  works  of  great  literary  merit,  and  for  important 
discoTeries  in  literature:  (3)  the  publication  of  in- 
edited  remains  of  ancient  literature,  and  of  such 
works  as  may  be  of  great  intrinsic  value,  but  not 
of  that  popular  character  which  readily  commands 
the  attention  of  publishers. 
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In  furtherance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  plan, 
the  Council  of  the  Society  has  already  published 
six  parts,  making  three  volumes  in  quarto,  of  its 
Transactions,  comprising  researches  into  the  origin 
of  different  languages,— elucidations  of  ancient  mo- 
numents, as  medals,  vases,  and  statues, — disquisitions 
on  points  of  ancient  geography,  classical  history, 
and  archaeology  in  general, — speculations  on  the 
hieroglyphical  language  of  Egypt»  the  chronology 
of  its  several  royal  dynasties,  and  the  age  of  its 
most  celebrated  monuments, — ^the  illustration  of 
Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  with  other  subjects 
relating  to  the  history  and  developement  of  the 
human  intellect.  A  fourth  volume,  in  octavo,  has 
been  some  time  in  the  press. 

The  second  division  of  the  Society's  plan  has 
likewise  been  to  some  extent  carried  into  effect. 
Two  gold  medals,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  its 
Royal  founder,  were  annually  awarded  by  the  Council 
during  His  Majesty's  life,  via.:-^ 


{W.  MiTFOBD,  Esq. 
MONBIGNOB   AnQELO    MaI. 

{James  Rennell,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Charles  Wilkins,  Esq.  LL.D, 
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1826    tn  I  ^^^*'**^®   ScHWEIOHiEUeER. 

I  DuGALD  Stewart,  Eac^  F.R.S.,  8ic. 
1  Qo^  *     f  ^*  Walter  Soott,  Bart. 

loZ/,  to   < 

(  Robert  Southey,  Eaq. 

1828  to  /  '"'"^  ^"^'  George  Crabbe,  M.A. 
[The  Rev.  William  Coxe. 

1  o^n   .     f  William  Roscoe,  Esq.  LL.D. 

1829,  to  < 

I  Le  Baron  Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 

f  Washington  Irving,  Esq, 

1830,  to  < 

(  Uenry  Hall  am,  Esq. 


This  part  of  the  plan  was  unfortunately  sus- 
pended by  the  demise  of  His  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fourth  without  any  provision  having  been  made 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Royal  bounty. 


In  the  third  department  of  its  operations,  the 
Society  has  likewise  been  restrained  by  the  limited 
extent  of  its  funds.  It  has  nevertheless  continued, 
in  a  second  volume  of  sixty  folio  plates,  the  publi- 
cation of  Hieroglyphics,  begun  by  the  Egyptian 
Society,  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  learned 
Dr.  Thomas  Young.  The  liberality  of  some  of 
its  members  has  further  enabled  the  Council  to 
commence  the  present  undertaking;  and  they  will 
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eventually  have  in  their  hands,  in  aid  of  this 
department  of  their  labours,  the  sum  of  £5000, 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Richards,  one  of  its  original  promoters 
and  most  zealous  friends. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY 


ON  TH« 


STATE  OP  LITERATURE  AND  LEARNING 


UNDER  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 


It  may  truly  be  asserted  that  the  literature  of  no  other 
country  can  boast  of  the  preservation  of  such  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  series  of  memorials  as  that  of  England. 
Even  through  the  early  ages  of  Saxon  rule^  though  at 
times  the  chain  is  slender,  yet  it  is  not  broken.  We  want 
neither  the  heroic  song  in  which  the  8c6p  or  poet  told  the 
venerable  traditions  of  the  fore-world  to  the  chieftains 
assembled  on  the  ^^  mead-bench/'  nor  the  equally  noble 
poems  in  which  his  successor  sang  the  truths  as  well  as  the 
legends  of  Christianity.  We  have  history  and  biography 
as  they  came  from  the  pen  of  the  Saxon  writers^  science^ 
such  as  was  then  known^  set  down  by  those  who  professed 
it,  and  these  written  sometimes  in  the  language  of  their 
fathers;  whilst  at  other  times  they  are  clothed  in  that  tongue 
which  the  missionaries  had  introduced^  and  in  which  the 
learning  of  Bede  and  Alcuin  was  revered,  when  the  Saxon 
language  was  no  longer  understood.  We  have  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  both  as  it  was  discussed  among  its 
profoundest  teachers,  and  as  it  was  presented  in  simpler 
form  to  the  ears  of  the  multitude.    Lastly,  amongst  the 
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2  ANGLO-SAXON  POETRY.  [Ifltvod, 

numerous  manuscripts  which  the  hand  of  time  has  spared 
to  us,  the  lighter  Uterature  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  pre- 
sents itself  continually  under  many  varying  forms, 

§  I.  Anglo-Saofon  Poetry  and  Romance, 

1,  The  first  records  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  carry  us  back 
to  that  state  of  society  in  which  all  literature  is  com- 
prised under  the  one  characteristic  head  of  poetry ;  and 
aU  literary  genius  centres  in  one  person,  the  minstrel, 
who  equally  composed  and  sang«  This  was  the  litera- 
ture which,  in  the  year  449,  the  Saxons  brought  with 
them  into  our  island ;  and  during  the  first  period  of  their 
establishment  poetry  held  a  high  rank  both  by  its  com- 
parative importance  and  by  its  own  intrinsic  beauties. 
Life  itself,  and  the  language  of  life,  were  in  those  early  ages 
essentially  poetic;  man  lived  and  acted  according  to  his 
impulses  and  passions;  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
business-like  movements  and  feelings  of  more  civilized 
existence;  when  he  was  not  occupied  in  imitating 
the  famous  deeds  of  his  forefathers,  he  listened  to  the 
words  of  the  minstrel  who  celebrated  them.  The  song 
in  which  were  told  the  gigantic  movements  of  an  earlier 
period,  already  clothed  in  a  traditionary  garb  of  the 
supernatural,  was  the  instrument  to  which  his  mind 
owed  its  culture ;  his  very  conversation  was  moulded 
upon  it,  and  even  in  the  transactions  of  the  council  he 
spake  in  poetry.  Among  the  many  examples  of  the 
poetic  feeling  of  the  Saxons,  famished  by  old  historians, 
Bede  gives  us  one  which  is  peculiarly  beautiful.  When 
Paulinus  preached  the  doctrines  of  Christ  before  the 
court  of  King  Edwin,  one  of  his  nobles  arose  and  said, 
*'  Thou  hast  seen,  O  King,  when  the  fire  blazed,  and 
the  hall  was  warm,  and  thou  wast  seated  at  the 
f^ast  amid  thy  nobles,  whilst  the  winter  storm  raged 
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without^  and  the  snow  fell^  how  some  solitary  sparrow 
has  flown  through^  scarcely  entered  at  one  door  before  it 
disappeared  by  the  other.  Whilst  it  is  in  the  hall  it  feels 
not  the  storm,  but,  after  the  space  of  a  moment»  it  returns 
to  whence  it  came,  and  tiiou  beholdest  it  no  longer,  nor 
knowest  where  or  to  what  it  may  be  exposed.  Such,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  is  the  life  of  man,  a  short  moment  of 
enjoyment,  and  we  know  not  whence  we  came,  nor 
whither  we  are  going.  If  this  new  doctrine  brings  us 
any  greater  certitude  of  the  future,  I  for  one  yote  for  its 
adoption.^'* 

2.  The  Poet,  or  Minstrel,  was  held  in  high  esteem 
among  the  Saxons.  His  genius  was  looked  upon  as  a. 
birth-right,  not  an  acquired  art,  and  it  obtained  for  him 
everywhere  the  respect  and  protection  of  the  great  and 
the  powerful.  His  place  was  in  the  hall  of  princes,  where 
he  never  failed  to  earn  admiration  and  applause,  attended 
generally  with  advantages  of  a  more  substantial  nature. 
The  early  poem  of  Beowulf  affords  us  many  evidences  of 
the  high  place  which  poetry  held  amongst  the  enjoyments 
of  life.  If  the  poet  would  paint  to  us  the  joy  which 
reigned  in  the  royal  hall  of  Heorot,  he  tells  us  of  the  song 
that  resounded  there — • 

•c^  hwilnm  Bang  meanwhUe  the  poet  sang 

liAdor  on  Heorote.  serene  in  Heorot. 

{Beowulf,  t,  987.) 

As,  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  the  wonted  minstrelsy 
is  a  sure  sign  of  sorrow  and  distress — 

nttt  hearpan  wyn,  there  is  no  joy  of  the  harp, 

gottea  gle6*belbnes.  no  pleasure  of  fke  miuloal'irMd.t 

(v.  4519.) 

The  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  preserved  to  us 
many  traits  of  the  character  and  office  of  the  ancient 

*  Bede,  Hist.  Ecdes.  Angl.  lib.  11.  cap.  13. 
t  f  •  e.  the  harp. 
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minstrel.  He  was  sometimes  a  household  retainer 
of  the  chief  whom  he  served,  as  we  see  in  the  poem  of 
Beowulf;  sometimes  he  wandered  through  different  coun- 
tries, visiting  the  courts  of  various  princes.  Tims  in  a 
fragment  of  some  old  romance,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Exeter  manuscript,  and  which  has  been  frequently  printed 
under  the  title  of  the  Traveller's  Song,*  a  minstrel  is  intro- 
duced enumerating  the  various  lands  which  he  had  seen 
in  his  wanderings,  and  he  concludes  with  the  following 
reflection — 

swi  8cri)>ende  Thos  wandering 

ge-8ceapum  hweorfatS  in  the  world 

gle6-men  gumena  the  glee-men  go  about 

geond  gmnda  fela,  through  many  nations, 

)>earfe  secga'S,  they  say  their  wants, 

)>onc-word  spreca|>,  speak  words  of  thankfulness, 

simle  silts  o)>)>e  notS  ever  south  or  north 

Bumne  ge-m^ta'8  they  meet  some  one 

gydda  gledwne,  skilful  in  songs, 

geofum  un-hne^wne,  un-sparing  of  gifts, 

se  )>e  fore  diigu)>e  wile  who  before  his  nobility  wiU 

d6m  A-ne'ran,  raise  his  sway, 

eorl-scipe  aefnan,  will  perform  earlship, 

o)>>ttt  eal  scace'5  until  all  flitteth 

le6ht  and  lif  somod.  light  and  life  together. 

L6f  se  ge-wyrcetS  He  who  worketh  praise 

hafa'S  under  heofonum  hath  under  the  heavens 

hedh-fsestne  d6m.  high-established  sway. 

It  was  the  minstrel's  duty,  not  only  to  tell  the  mythic  his- 
tory of  the  earlier  ages,  but  to  relate  contemporary  events, 
and  to  clothe  in  poetry  the  deeds  which  fell  under  his  eye, 
to  turn  into  derision  the  coward  or  the  vanquished 
enemy,  and  to  laud  and  exalt  the  conduct  of  his  patrons. 
No  sooner  has  Beowulf  accomplished  the  defeat  of  the 
terrible  Grendel,  than  the  household  bard  of  Hrothgar, 

*  First  by  Conybeare,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  and 
afterwards  by  Kenible  in  his  Edition  of  Beowulf,  by  Leo  in  his  AltsOchsische 
und  Angelsachsische  Sprachproben,  and  b^  Guest  in  the  History  of  English 
Rythms. 
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whose  memory  was  filled  with  old  traditions^  commences 
a  new  song  on  the  hero's  succesi?. 


hwilum  cyninges  Jvegn, 
guna  gilp-hlnden, 
gidda  ge-myndig, 
(se  >e  eal-fela 
eald-ge-segena 
worn  ge-muiidei 
word  6>er  fand 
sdtSe  ge-bunden,) 
secg  eft  on-gan 
M  Be6-wii]fe8 
snyttmm  ityrian. 


sometimeB  the  king's  thanej 

a  man  laden  with  lofty  themes, 

mindfol  of  songs , 

(he  who  a  great  multitude 

of  old  traditions 

remembered, 

who  invented  other  words, 

truly  joined  together), 

this  man  now  began 

Beowuirs  expedition 

skilfully  to  put  in  order. 


(Beewnl/;  v.  1728.) 

Thus  the  minstrel  became  endowed  with  another  func- 
tion ;  it  was  by  means  of  his  songs  that  the  intelligence 
of  contemporary  events  was,  in  the  earlier  ages,  carried 
from  one  court  to  another.  In  this  way  Beowulf  became 
acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Danes,  under  the 
visitation  of  the  Grendel : — 

for  Sam  [sy98an]  weai^  therefore  it  afterwards  became 

ylda-bearnum  to  the  sons  of  men 

un-dyrne  cfi1$,  openly  known, 

ffjfddum  geomore.  mournfully  m  9img9, 

(r.  297.) 

At  times  the  Bard  raised  his  song  to  higher  themes,  and 
laid  open  the  sacred  story  of  the  cosmogony,  and  the 
beginning  of  all  things.  Thus,  when  the  warriors  were 
joyful  in  Heorot — 


Her  w»s  hearpan  sw^g, 
swiitol  sang  sc6pes : 
segde  se  >e  cii>e 
fmm-soeaft  fira 
feorran  reccan ; 
cwb1$  ^t  se  feUmihtiga 
eorSan  w  [orhte] , 
wlite-beorhtne  wang 
8w4  waeter  be-b<ige'5 ; 
ge-sette  sige-hreHg 
sunn  [an]  and  monan, 


there  was  noise  of  the  harp» 
the  clear  song  of  the  poet, 
one  said  that  knew 
the  origin  of  men 
from  a  remote  period  to  relate ; 
he  said  that  the  Almighty 
wrought  the  earth, 
the  bright-faced  plain 
which  water  encompasseth ; 
exulting  in  victory  he  set  up 
the  sun  and  the  moon; 
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legman  to  leiShte  laminaries  to  light 

land  bii[en]dum  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  ; 

and  ge-frsetwade  and  adorned 

foldan  sce&tas  the  districts  of  the  earth 

leomum  and  le&fun  :  with  booghs  and  leayes : 

lif  dc  ge-sce6p  life  also  he  created 

cy  [n]  na  ge*hwyloam  for  all  kinds 

)>ira  "Se  cwice  hwyrfa^.  that  go  abont  aliye. 
{Beowulf,  V.  178.) 

3.  These  minstrel-poets  had^  by  degrees^  composed  a 
large  mass  of  national  poetry^  which  formed  collectively 
one  grand  mythic  cycle.  Their  education  consisted  chiefly 
in  committing  this  poetry  to  memory,  and  it  was  thus 
preserved  from  age  to  age.  They  rehearsed  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  might  be  asked  for  by  the  hearers,  or  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  might  require,  for  it  seems 
certain  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sin^ng  detached 
scenes  even  of  particular  poems,  just  as  we  are  told  was 
done  with  the  works  of  Homer  in  the  earlier  times  of 
Greece.  Thus  in  Beowulf,  on  one  occasion,  the  sul)ject 
selected  by  the  Bard  as  most  appropriate,  is  Offa's  expe- 
dition against  Finn,  a  romance  of  which,  singularly  enough, 
we  have  still  a  ftagment  left,*— 

"Sier  wtes  sang  and  sw^g  There  was  song  and  sound 

samod  let-giBdere,  all  together, 

fore  Healf-denes  before  Healfdene's 

hilde-wisan,  chieftains ; 

gomen-w«da  grated,  the  wood  of  joj  was  tooched, 

gid  oft  wrecen :  the  song  often  snng : 

"Sonne  heal-gamen  then  joy  in  the  hall 

Hr6|».g<res  ec6|>  Hrothgar's  poet 

sefter  medo-benee  along  the  mead-bench 

nue'nan  scolde»  must  excite, 

Finnes  eafenun  concerning  Finn's  deaoendants, 

"Si  hie  se  fae'r  be-geat.  when  the  expedition  came  upon  them. 

(9.2119.) 

*  The  circumstance  of  our  having  a  part  of  the  yery  romance  which  the 
bard  is  introduced  singing,  gives  a  singular  air  of  verity  to  the  pictures  of 
early  manners  in  this  interesting  poem.  The  fragment  first  printed  by 
Uickes,  and  reprinted  in  Kemble's  Beowulf  under  the  title  of  **  The  Battle 
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In  their  passi^  from  one  minstrel  to  another^  these  poems 
underwent  successive  changes ;  and^  sinoe^  like  the  religion 
taught  by  the  priests,  the  poetry  belonged  to  the  whole 
dass,  without  being  known  severally  as  the  work  of  this 
or  that  individual,  it  happens  that  all  the  Anglo«43axon 
national  poetry  is  anonymous.  In  like  manner,  the  ques- 
tion  as  to  the  authors  of  most  of  the  poetry  of  the  early 
Grecian  cycles  was  among  the  Oreeks  themselves  a  matter 
of  great  uncertainty.  The  practice  of  singing  detached 
pieces  also  accounts  for  the  fragments  of  larger  poems 
which  are  still  found  in  manuscripts ;  the  famous  Exeter 
manuscript  is  chiefly  made  up  of  such  pieces.  Beowulf 
bears  internal  evidence  of  having  passed  through  many 
hands  in  its  way  from  the  age  of  paganism  in  which  it 
was  certainly  moulded,  up  to  that  when  among  min* 
strels  who  held  a  better  religion,  it  received  the  various 
adventitious  traits  of  Christianity  which  we  now  find  in 
it.  The  ^  Traveller's  Song^'  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
as  a  kind  of  nomenclature  of  geography ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  it  is  full  of  interpolations,  by  the  addition  of  the 
names  of  countries,  of  which  the  knowledge  was  brought 
in  by  the  Christian  writers. 

4.  The  poetry  of  the  Anglo*Saxons  was  neither  modu* 
lated  according  to  foot-measure,  like  that  of  the  Gredcs 
and  Romans,  nor  written  with  rhymes,  like  tiiiat  of  many 
modem  languages.  Its  chief  and  universal  characteristic 
was  a  very  regular  aUiteratioUy  so  arranged  that,  in  ev^ry 
couplet,  there  should  be  two  principal  words  in  the  first 

of  Knnesburh,"  was  found  by  the  former,  as  he  says»  in  a  MS.  of  semi-Saxon 
Homilies  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth.  It  has  since  been 
sought  there  more  than  once,  bnt  without  sncoess.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
leaf  pasted  down  in  the  binding  of  some  MS.  which  belonged  to  a  Tery 
different  subject ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  certainly  very  desirable  that 
it  should  be  found,  as,  by  separating  it  from  the  cover,  more  might  possibly 
be  ^fiiooTered  than  Hicket  was  aware  of. 
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line  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  which  letter  must  also 
be  the  initial  of  the  first  word  on  which  the  stress  of  the 
voice  falls  in  the  second  line.  The  only  approach  to  a 
metrical  system  yet  discovered  is  that  two  risings  and 
two  fallings  of  the  voice  seem  necessary  to  each  perfect 
line.  Two  distinct  measures  are  met  with,  a  shorter 
and  a  longer,  both  commonly  mixed  together  in  the  same 
poem,  the  former  being  used  for  the  ordinary  narrative, 
and  the  latter  adopted  when  the  poet  sought  after  greater 
dignity.  In  the  manuscripts,  the  Saxon  poetry  is  always 
written  continuously  like  prose,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  but  the  division  of  the  lines  is  generally 
marked  by  a  point.  Some  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  and  the 
Germans  more  particularly,  have  advocated  the  printing  of 
the  alliterative  couplet  in  one  line,  while  others  are  equally 
zealous  for  its  separation  into  two.  This  is,  perhaps,  more 
a  matter  of  taste  than  of  great  importance,  though  the 
mode,  now  generally  adopted,  of  dividing  the  alliterations 
into  couplets,  seems  to  be  countenanced  both  by  the 
pointing  of  the  manuscripts,  and  by  the  circumstance 
that,  if  the  longer  metres  be  arranged  according  to  the 
other  method,  the  length  of  the  hnes  becomes  rather  incon- 
venient and  unseemly.  The  harmony  and  alliteration  of 
the  lines,  as  well  as  the  dividing  points,  are  often  lost  in 
the  manuscripts  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  scribes. 

5.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  has  come  down  to  us  in  its 
own  native  dress.  In  unskilful  hands  it  sometimes  became 
little  more  than  alliterative  prose  ;  but,  as  far  as  it  is  yet 
known  to  us,  it  never  admitted  any  adventitious  ornaments. 
Having^een  formed  in  a  simple  state  of  society,  it  admits, 
by  its  character,  no  great  variety  of  style,  but  generally 
marches  on  in  one  continued  strain  of  pomp  and  gran^ 
deur,  IP  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  itself  was  in  its 
perfect  state    peculiarly  suited.      The  principal  charao* 
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teristic  of  this  poetry  is  an  endless  variety  of  epithet  and 
metaphor,  which  are  in  general  very  expressive,  although 
their  beauty  sometimes  depends  so  much  on  the  feelings 
and  manners  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  made,  that 
they  appear  to  us  rather  fanciful.  As,  however,  these 
poets  drew  their  pictures  from  nature,  the  manner  in  which 
they  apply  their  epithets,  like  the  rich  colouring  of  the 
painter,  produces  a  brilliant  and  powerful  impression  on 
the  mind.  They- are,  moreover,  exceedingly  valuable  to 
the  modern  reader,  for  they  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  form,  colour,  material,  and  every  other  attribute  of  the 
things  which  are  mentioned.  Thus,  when  the  hero  shows 
himself,  a  long  description  could  not  give  a  more  exact 
idea  of  his  apparel  than  is  here  conveyed  in  a  few 
words — 

Beowulf  ma'Selode  ;  Beowulf  spake  ; 

on  him  byme  sc^,  on  him  the  coat  of  mail  shone, 

sea  [ro] -net  se^wed  the  war- net  sowed 

8mi>es  or->ancum.  by  the  skill  of  the  armourer. 

{Beowuff,  V.  804.) 

When  the  poet  describes  Beowulf's  approach,  with  his 
attendants,  to  the  Danish  capital,  we  see  even  the  path 
they  are  treading,  and  the  clank  of  their  armour  seems  to 
ring  in  our  ears — 

Strte't  waes  stan-f4h,  The  street  was  variegated  with  stones, 

stig  wisode  the  path  directed 

gumum  Kt-gsedere.  the  men  together. 

g<i5-byme  scan,  The  war-mail  shone, 

heard  hond-locen  ;  hard  hand-locked ; 

hring-iren  scir  the  bright  ring-iron 

song  in  searwum,  sang  in  their  trappings, 

H^  hie  to  sele  furSum  when  they  forward  to  the  hall 

in  hyra  gry're-geatwum  in  their  terrible  armour 

gangan  cwomon.  proceeded  on  their  way. 
{v.  637.) 

So,  likewise,  in  Beowulfs  desperate  encounter  with  the 
unearthly  Grendel^  whom  no  weapons  could  injure,  when 
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he  tears  the  monster's  arm  from  the  shoulder^  the  poet 
dwells  on  the  momentary  act  of  separation  till  we  seem  to 
feel  the  crash : — 

Urn  on  eude  weai^  On  his  shoulder  became 

syn-dolh  8ve6tol ;  a  mighty  gash  evidenti 

seonowe  on-sprungon,  the  sinews  sprang  asunder, 

burston  b^n-locan.  the  juncture  of  the  bones  burst. 

(Meowu^t  V.  1626.) 

The  metaphors  also  often  possess  much  original  beauty. 
Thus,  an  enemy  is  not  slain — ^he  is  put  to  sleep  with  the 
sword.  So  it  was  with  the  nicors  whom  Beowulf  had 
destroyed  in  the  sea ;  and  they  were  found  not  on  the 
shore — ^but  near  the  leavings  of  the  waves : — 

ac  on  mergenne  But  in  the  morning 

mecum  wunde  wounded  with  blades 

be  y''S-liUe  beside  the  leavings  of  the  waves 

uppe  Ise'gon,  they  lay  aloft, 

8we[ordum]  a-swefede.  put  to  sleep  with  swords, 
(t?.  1124.) 

When  a  hero  died  in  peace^  he  went  on  his  way.  So 
BeowulPs  father — 

ge-bdd  wintra  worn,  he  abode  for  many  a  year, 

tt'r  he  on  weg  hwurfe  ere  he  went  on  his  way, 

gamol  of  geardnm.  old,  from  his  dwelltngs. 

(©.  525.) 

Men's  passions  and  feelings  are  sometimes  depicted  with 
great  beauty.  What  can  be  more  simple  and  elegant, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  natural  and  pathetic,  than 
Hrothgar's  lamentation  over  his  old  and  fiaithful  coun- 
seller,  whom  unexpectedly  the  GrendePs  mother  had 
slain? — 

Hr6«-g^  ma))elode,  Hrothgar  spake, 

helm  Scyldinga :  the  protector  of  the  Scyldings : 

ne  frin  \>(i  cefter  sae^nm,—  *'  Ask  not  thou  after  happiness,» 

sorh  is  ge-niwod  sorrow  is  renewed 

Denigea  le6dum ;  to  the  Danish  people  ; 

deid  18  ^sc-here  dead  is  JSachere 
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Ynnen-l^Ues 

yidra  br^jwr, 
min  rfin-wita, 
and  min  ras'd-bora, 
eazl-ge-stealU 
t^onne  we  on  or-iege 
hafelan  w^redon, 
>onne  hniton  fej^an 
eoferaa  cnysedan ; 
[^]  Bcolde  eorl  wesan 
e'r-g6d  swylc  JSac-here. 
Wear5  him  on  Herote 
t^hand-banan 

wsl-gtBst  mefre. 

•       *       * 

n6  se6  hand  ligfeV] , 
le  1«  e^w  wel  hwylcra 
wilna  ddhte. 

(Betnauff,  v,  3643.) 


Yrmenlafs 
elder  brother, 

the  partaker  of  my  secrets, 
and  my  ooansellory 
who  atood  at  my  elbow* 
when  we  in  bactle 
guarded  our  hoods  of  mail, 
when  troops  rushed  together, 
and  helmets  clashed ; 
ever  should  an  earl  be 
▼aliant  as  iBschere. 
Of  him  in  Heorot 
a  cunning  fatal-guest 

has  become  the  slaughterer. 

•  •  • 

Now  the  hand  lieth  low, 
which  was  good  to  you  all 
for  all  your  desires.'* 


The  anxiety  of  Beowulf  and  his  people,  after  the  aged 
warrior  had  fought  his  last  battle^  and  destroyed  his  last 
enemy,  that  his  barrow  should  be  raised  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  mark  to  sailors-— 


ge-worhton  tSa 

Wedrale^de 

hltt'w  on  Hde, 

se  was  heih  and  brtUl, 

«9-]f5endum 

w(de  t6-8yne. 

{V.  6306.) 


wrought  then 

the  people  of  the  Westerns 
a  mound  over  the  sea, 
it  was  high  and  broad 
to  the  seafaring  men 
to  be  seen  afar — 


reminds  us  of  a  similar  sentiment,  in  an  early  Greek 
poet,  when  speaking  of  the  tomb  of  Themistodes, 
which   he  represents    as   overlooking  the  Piraeus,   and 


*  It  is  curious  to  obeenre  the  similarity  of  sentiment  and  expression 
which  is  ofben  found  recurring  under  similar  circumstances.  In  the  metrical 
life  of  Merlin,  attributed  to  Geoftey  of  Monmouth,  the  hero  laments  his 
friend  and  companion  in  arms  in  almost  the  same  words  as  are  here  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Hrothgar  (VU.  Merl.  v,  46)— 

**  O  juvenile  decus !  quis  nunc  astabit  in  armis 
Nunc  mihi  pone  latus,  mecumque  repellet  euntes 
In  mea  dampna  duces»  incumbentesque  catcrvas«*' 
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which  would  seem,  like  BeowulPs,  to  have  been  a  large 
tumulus* : — 

'O  <r6s  dc  TVfi^os  €V  Kok^  K€xoi(rfiepos 
Tois  €fi7r6pot9  Trpoaprjats  earcu  navraxov, 
Tovs  T  cKirXcovrar  ctirfrXeovray  t  S^rrrcUf 
Xcnrorav  a/mtXXa  t&u  ytStif  Btda-eru. 

There  shall  thy  mound,  conspicuous  on  the  shore, 
Salute  the  mariners  who  pass  the  sea, 
Keep  watch  on  all  who  enter  or  depart, 
And  be  the  umpire  in  the  naval  strife. 

Similes  are  very  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  The 
whole  romance  of  Beowulf  contains  only  five,  and  those 
are  of  the  simplest  kind ;  tlie  vessel  gliding  swiftly  over  the 
waves  is  compared  to  a  bird ;  the  GrendePs  eyes  to  fire ; 
his  nails  to  steel ;  the  light  which  Beowulf  finds  in  the 
GrendeFs  dwelling,  under  the  waters,  resembles  the  serene 
light  of  the  sun ;  and  the  sword  which  has  been  bathed 
in  the  monster's  blood  melts  immediately  ^^like  ice.*^ 
In  the  religious  poetry  such  comparisons  are  not  more 
common. 

6.  The  Romances  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  hold  historically 
the  same  place  in  literature  which  belongs  to  the  Iliad 
or  the  Odyssey .t  Their  subjects  were  either  exclusively 
mythological,  or  historical  facts,  which,  in  their  passage 
by  tradition  from  age  to  age,  had  taken  a  mythic  form. 
Beowulf  himself  is,  probably,  little  more  than  a  fabulous 
personage — another    Hercules   destroying    monsters    of 

*  Plato  Comicus,  ap.  Plutarch,  in  vitaThemist. 

t  To  the  comparison  already  made  between  the  earliest  poetry  of  Greece 
and  that  of  England,  it  may  be  added  that  the  names  given  to  a  minstrel, 
scop  on  the  one  hand,  from  seapan,  to  make,  and,  on  the  other,  Trouirrfs,  from 
iroiciv,  are  identically  the  same,  and,  indicating  a  consciousness  of  the  creative 
faculty  of  the  poet,  differ  entirely  from  the  trobador^  and  trouvh-Cf  of  a  later 
period  of  mediaeval  poetry.  The  Anglo-Scottish  poetry  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  merely  an  imitation  of  the  English  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth,  and  their  maHart  or  makers  can  only  be  conceived  to  have  merited 
his  name  by  the  old  rule  of  lucM  a  non  lucendo,  because  he  borrowed  his 
materials  ready-made. 
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every  description,  natural  or  supernatural^  nicors,  ogres, 
grendels,  dragons.  No  weak  or  selfish  feelings  ever  inter- 
fere with  his  straight  course  of  heroic  probity.  Courage, 
generosity,  and  fidelity  are  his  virtues.  The  coward,  the 
niggard,  and  the  traitor,  whenever  they  are  mentioned,  are 
spoken  of  with  strong  marks  of  abhorrence.  The  weaker 
sex,  though  it  has  scarcely  any  share  in  the  action,  is 
always  treated  with  extreme  delicacy  and  respect.  The  plot 
of  the  poem  is  at  once  simple  and  bold.  Among  the  other 
romances,  that  of  Finn  had  for  its  subject  the  mutual  injury 
of  two  hostile  tribes,  and  acts  of  vengeance  repeated  until 
the  one  was  vanquished  and  became  dependent  on  the  other. 
Sometimes  the  ladies  stand  forth  as  more  active  and  power-» 
ful  agents.  Thus  the  romance  of  Offa  was  founded  on  the 
marriage  of  a  king  with  a  wood-nymph,  and  the  hatred 
with  which  she  was  regarded  by  his  mother, — a  story 
frequentiy  reproduced  in  the  romances  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  old  German  romance  of  the  Niebelimgen 
has  for  its  subject  the  disastrous  consequences  which  arose 
out  of  the  vanity  and  petulance  of  two  royal  dames.  The 
subject  of  that  of  Waltharius,  preserved  to  us  only  in  a 
Latin  dress,  is  the  escape  of  a  prince  and  his  affianced 
bride  from  the  court  of  the  Huns,  where  they  had  been 
detained  as  hostages.* 

7.  The  only  perfect  monument  of  Anglo-Saxon 
romance,  which  the  hand  of  time  has  left  us,  is  Beowulf. 
In  it  we  discover,  what  was  rendered  more  than  probable 
by  other  considerations,  that,  after  the  Saxons  had  em<« 
braced  Christianity,  they  carefully  weeded  out  from  their 
national  poetry  all  mention  of,  or  allusion  to,  those  person- 
ages of  the  earlier  mythology,  whom  their  forefathers  had 

*  The  curioas  poem  of  Waltharius  has  been  lately  printed  more  accu- 
rately than  in  the  older  editions,  by  Grimm  and  Schmeller,  in  their  Lafein- 
tMche  Oedichte  da  X,  and  XL  Jh, 
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worshipped  as  Gods.  But  they  went  no  further  than 
this ;  the  subordinate  beings  of  the  ancient  superstition, 
the  elyes,  nicors,  and  all  the  fantastic  creatures  of  the 
popular  creed,  still  held  their  places ;  for  the  Christian 
missionaries  themselves  beliered  in  the  spiritual  and  un- 
seen world  as  extensively  as  their  converts.  The  only 
difference  was,  that,  whilst  elsewhere  these  beings  retained 
very  nearly  their  original  form  and  character,  in  the  minds 
of  the  monks  they  became  so  many  black  demons  and 
mischievous  hobgoblins.* 

8«  That  the  early  romances  continued  to  be  popular 
throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  is  proved  by  many 
circumstances.  Indeed  their  heroes  were  in  most  instances 
the  direct  ancestors  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  and  they 
must  therefore  always  have  been  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion* Many  of  the  nobles  appear  to  have  had  such  ro- 
mances attached  to  the  early  history  of  their  own  families, 
as  was  the  case  with  Waltheof.f  That  they  formed  part 
of  the  poetry  in  which  King  Alfred,  from  his  youth,  took 
so  much  pleasure,  is  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
introduces  the  name  of  Weland,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
personages  of  the  Teutonic  mythology,  into  his  translation 
of  Boethius.  The  manuscript  of  Beowulf,  and  those  which 
contain  the  fragments  that  remain  of  other  romances,  are 
all  of  the  tenth  century,  the  age  in  which  chiefly  the 
Anglo-Saxon  vernacular  literature  was  committed  to 
writing,  which  shows  that  they  were  then  popular.  As 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  we  are  told  of 


*  The  history  of  the  inflaence  of  Monkish  Christianity  on  the  popular 
Mythology  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  is  deyeloped  more  at  large  (by  the  writer  of 
the  present  essay)  in  an  article  on  Friar  Ruth  and  the  Frolietome  Elvetf 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Reriew  for  1B37|  vol.  xvili.  p.  ISO. 

t  The  life  of  Waltheof  is  printed  in  the  seooiid  Tolanie  of  the  Chnmiqves 
Anglo-Normandes  :  Frere,  Rouen,  1839. 
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one  of  the  companions  of  the  Saxon  Hereward,  who  had 
been  named  Godwin,  ^^  because  he  was  as  valiant  as 
Godwin  the  son  of  Guthlac,  who  was  so  highly  extolled 
in  the  fables  of  the  Ancients,^'*  a  clear  proof  of  their  general 
popularity  at  that  time.  And  at  the  same  time^  as  we  leam 
from  Hereward's  anonymous  biographer,  there  was  one 
Leofric,  '^  his  presbjrter  at  Bourne/'  who  seems  to  have 
still  exercised  in  part  the  craft  of  the  minstrel,  or  scop ;  for 
"  it  was  his  occupation  to  collect  the  deeds  of  the  giants 
and  warriors  out  of  the  fables  of  the  Ancients^  or  from 
the  accurate  relation  of  others,  for  the  edification  of  his 
hearers,  and  to  write  them  in  English  in  order  to  preserve 
them/^t  Leofric  appears  to  have  acted,  in  some  measure, 
as  the  bard  of  Hereward's  family. 

9.  We  not  only  trace  the  preservation  of  these  romances 
down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  but  we  can  dis- 
cover marks  of  their  continued  influence  in  various  ways. 
From  time  to  time  we  detect  them  interweaving  themselves 
with  the  graver  recitals  of  the  historian.  As  the  Saxons 
became  in  course  of  time  more  and  more  firmly  settled  in, 
and  identified  with,  Britain,  their  recollections  of  their  old 
country  became  continuaUy  less  vivid,  the  traditions  con- 
nected with  it  less  definite^  and  they  began  to  forget  the 
meaning  of  many  of  the  old  legends,  although  they  were 
still  punctually  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  In  ages 
like  those  of  which  we  are  now  speaking — indeed  more  or 
less  in  all  ages-^the  popular  mind  ever  connects  its  tra- 
ditions with  some  object  which  is  constantly  before  the 

*  Oodwinufl  GiUei  qui  vocabator  Godwinas,  quia  non  impar  Godwino  filio 
Guthlady  qui  in  fabulis  antiquorum  valde  pr«edicatur.-*Z>«  Gettis  Herwardi 
Sojeonigf  p.  50. 

t  . . . .  editnm  a  Lefrlco  diacono  ejusdem  td  Bran  presbitero*  HnjiiB 
enim  memorati  presbiteri  erat  stadium,  omnes  actus  gigantnm  et  bellatoixun 
ez  fabulis  antiquoram,  aut  ex  fideli  relationci  ad  edificationem  audientiom 
congregarei  et  ob  memoriam  Anglise  literU  comxnendare.-^Ib.  p.  9, 
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eye,  and  thus  the  old  romances  were  associated  with  new 
places.  A  particular  tribe^  who  had  brought  with  them 
some  ancient  legend,  the  real  scene  of  which  lay  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  after  they  had  been  settled  for  a  time  in 
England,  began  to  look  upon  it  as  a  story  connected  only 
with  the  spot  where  they  now  dwelt,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  error  by  giving  the  name  of  its  hero  to  some  ob- 
ject in  their  vicinity.  Thus  came  such  names  as  Grimesby 
in  Lincolnshire^  Wade's-Castle  in  the  North,  which  took 
their  names,  one  from  Havelok^s  supposed  foster*father, 
the  other  from  a  Saxon  or  northern  hero,  whose  legend 
appears  at  present  to  be  lost^  although  it  was  still  pre- 
served little  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Thus,  too,  the 
legend  of  Weland  was  located  in  Berkshire.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  Ongles,  or  Angles,  settled  at  an  earlier  period 
near  Sleswic,  became  by  degrees  confounded  with  the  East- 
Angles  in  England ;  and  thus  the  romance  of  Offa,  one  of 
the  ancient  Angle  princes  or  "  heroes,'*  was  under  the 
hand  of  the  historian  Matthew  Paris  transformed  into 
a  life  of  Offa,  King  of  the  Angles  in  our  island.  Some 
such  process  seems  to  have  produced  the  more  modem 
romance  of  Havelok,  that  of  King  Ada  still  preserved  in 
Anglo-Norman  and  Latin,  though  in  either  form  inedited, 
and  perhaps  all  the  other  Anglo-Norman  romances  which 
form  the  cycle  commonly  attributed  to  the  period  of  the 
Danish  invasions,  such  as  Guy  of  Warwick,  Bevb  of 
Hampton,  and  King  Horn.  In  more  than  one  instance 
we  find  the  events  of  some  older  family  romance  mixed  up 
with  the  life  of  an  historical  personage.  Such,  no  doubt, 
was  the  origin  of  the  history  of  Hereward's  younger  days, 
which  his  biographer  acknowledges  to  be  taken  from  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  poem,  written  by  Leofric  of 
Bourne ;  and  there  are  several  incidents  in  it  which  are 
most  remarkably  similar  to  some  parts  of  the  romance  of 
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Horn^  just  mentioned.  These  were  not  the  most  humi- 
liating transformations  to  which^  in  the  course  of  ages,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  romances  were  condemned:  as  they  had 
been  originally  formed  in  the  childhood  of  nations,  so  at 
a  later  period  they  re-appeared  in  the  form  of  chap-books 
and  ballads  for  the  amusement  of  children ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  great  god  Thor,  the  never-ceasing 
enemy  of  the  Giants  of  the  old  Teutonic  mythology,  has 
degenerated  into  that  popular  but  no  less  remarkable  hero 
of  the  nursery,  the  famous  Jack-the-Giant-Ealler,  the  all- 
powerful  hammer  and  the  girdle  of  strength  of  the  god 
having  been  replaced  by  the  equally  efficient  sword  of 
shaipness  and  the  cap  of  invisibility. 


§  II.    The  Anglo-Sa^on  Christian  Poetry. 

1.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  laid  open  to  the 
Saxons  a  new  field  of  literary  labour,  and  its  influence  was 
exerted  immediately  on  the  national  poetry.  On  their 
first  arrival^  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century^  the  mission- 
aries were  treated  with  respect.  They  soon  made  converts 
rapidly,  and  the  new  religion  was  received  even  among 
the  princes  and  nobles  with  a  warmth  of  zeal  which  was 
imparted,  more  or  less,  through  many  generations  to 
their  descendants^  in  whose  writings  we  meet  with  fre- 
quent expressions  of  reverence  and  gratitude  towards 
those  who  had  first  reclaimed  them  from  the  errors  of 
paganism.*  The  minstrels  now  found  that  a  song  of 
scripture  lore  was  more  attentively  listened  to  than  the 

*  The  inedited  Prose  Menology  wys  of  St.  Gregorj, — He  is  are  altor, 
and  we  syndan  his  alnnmi ;  i^Kt  is  tet  he  is  ure  fester-feder  on  Criste,  and 
we  syndon  his  fester-beam  on  foU-wihte*  (MS.  Cotton.  Julius,  A.  z.  fol.  71.) 
He  i»  our  altor,  and  wt  are  Mm  alomni ;  that  i«,  that  he  i»  ourfoeier-father 
tfi  Ckriett  and  we  are  hU/o$tfr»9hiidren  in  haptitm.    The  Metrical  Meno- 

VOL.  !•  C 
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traditionary  exploits  of  their  own  national  heroes ;  and  thus 
a  new  class  of  subjects  became  popular^  though  dressed 
in  the  same  style  of  poetry  to  which  their  hearers  had 
been  so  long  accustomed*  The  zeal  of  many  of  the  more 
influential  converts  led  them^  probably,  to  encourage  these 
compositions  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  The 
subjects  thus  chosen  were  generally  detached  stories 
from  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  history  of  the 
Creation  and  the  fisll  of  the  Angels^  the  story  of  Judith^  or 
of  Nebuchadonosor,  or  were  founded  on  the  doctrines  and 
prophecies  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  Harrowing  of 
Hell^  and  the  Day  of  Judgment,  with  all  its  terrors  for  the 
wicked  and  its  glories  for  the  good ;  sometimes  they  were 

logy,  reprinted  from  Hickes  by  the  Key.  S.  Fox  (8to.  Pickering,  1830;, 
says  of  St.  Augustine  (1.  200) — 

Ne  hyrde  io  guman  awym     I  hare  not  heard  anywhere 

«nigne  «sr  that  any  man 

lef^  bringan  erer  brought 

ofer  lealtne  mere  over  the  briny  sea 

selran  lare, —  better  doctrine, — 

bisceop  bremran.  a  more  illustrious  bishop. 

In  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century  (MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  B.  xiii.  fol.  89,  v^)  is 
presenred  the  following  short  hymn  on  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons: 

Sanctus  papa  Gregorius, 

Augustinl  didascalus, 
Dum  per  eum  multimoda 
Nosset  geri  miracula, 
Bt  Saxonum  cor  saxeum 
Fateri  Christum  dominum, 
ProTe&tu  euvangelicse 
Exhilaratns  yinem, 
Fsallebat  hoc  eeleumate 
Divino  tactua  pnenmate. 
Ecce  lingua  Britanniie, 
Frendens  olim  barbarie, 
In  Trinitete  unica  ' 
Jam  alleluia  personat, 
Frorentu  euTangeUoH 
[Bxhikrato  linnt  1] 
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taken  from  later  legends^  like  those  of  St.  Andrew  and  of 
the  finding  of  the  Cross,  or  others  still  more  remote  from 
flcriptural  truth,  as  that  of  the  Phoenix.  These  subjects 
were  worked  out  and  embellished  by  the  imagination  of 
the  poet)  and  were  not  unfrequently  tinged  with  native 
ideas,  and  even  with  native  superstitions.  Not  only  the 
metaphors  and  epithets  of  the  romances,  and  much  of  the 
old  manners  and  feelings,  were  reproduced  (for  Satan  and 
Holofemes  possess  most  of  the  attributes  of  Saxon  chief- 
tains), but  expressions,  and  even  whole  lines,  were  continu- 
ally transferred  to  them,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  correct 
lines  in  Beowulf  by  means  of  the  parallel  passages  whidi 
are  found  in  the  poetry  of  the  Vercelli  and  Exeter  Manu- 
scripts, or  in  that  which  has  been  twice  published  under 
the  name  of  Ceedmon* 

2.  The  t3rpe  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  religious  poetry  was 
Csddmon,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  received  miracu- 
lously in  a  dream  the  gift  of  song.  We  are  far  from 
believing,  as  some  have  wished  to  explain  the  matter, 
that  this  miracle  really  occurred,  and  that  it  may  be 
accounted  for  naturally,  on  the  presumption  of  the 
simple  and  easy  construction  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse» 
On  the  contrary,  that  C»dmon^s  poems  were  exceedingly 
beautiful  we  have  Bedels  own  testimony,  a  man  well 
skilled  in  and  much  attached  to  the  poetry  of  his  fore- 
fathers ',  and  that  they  were  by  no  means  easy  to  compose, 
we  may  be  convinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  older  reli- 
gious poetry  with  that  which  was  certainly  written  at  a 
later  period,  (when  the  minstrel,  Uiough  he  still  existed, 
was  no  more  the  same  personage  he  had  been,)  such  as  the 
metrical  translations  from  Boethius  attributed  to  King 
Alfred.  The  terms  in  which  Bede  speaks  of  the  miracle, 
show  how  extraordinary  it  appeared  to  those  who  lived  at 

c2 
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the  time,  that  one  who  had  not  been  taught  the  profession 
of  poetry,  should  be  able  to  compose  like  a  regular  bard. 
All,  indeed,  that  we  are  justified  in  concluding  from  this, 
story  is,  that  Caedmon  was  considered  to  be  so  far  superior 
to  his  contemporaries  in  the  same  art,  that  it  required  (as 
has  often  been  the  case  under  similar  circumstances)  the  for- 
mation of  a  particidar  legend  to  account  for  it.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  we  still  have  some  of  his  compositions  among 
the  mass  of  religious  poetry  which  has  been  preserved ; 
and  we  are  fairly  authorised  in  believing,  from  their  style 
and  particular  subjects,  that  at  least  some  parts  of  that 
published  first  by  Junius,  and  more  recently  by  Thorpe, 
under  Ceedmon's  name,  belonged,  in  their  earlier  form,  to 
that  poet.  They  possess  all  the  characteristics  above  enu- 
merated. 

3.  We  find  no  manuscripts  of  Anglo-Saxon  religious 
poetry,  unless  it  be  some  very  insignificant  fragments,  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  tenth  century,  nor  does  there  occur 
any  mention  of  such  manuscripts  before  the  time  of  King 
Alfred — ^the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century.  Yet,  from 
what  Bede  says  of  Ceedmon  and  his  imitators,*  and  from 
some  other  circumstances,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
vernacular  religious  poetry  was  composed  chiefly  during 
the  years  which  intervened  between  the  age  of  the  poet 
(about  A.  D.  680)  and  that  of  the  historian  (A.  D.  731). 
The  circumstances  which  are  most  in  favour  of  this 
supposition  are,  first,  its  great  dissimilarity  in  style  to  any- 
thing that  can  be  ascertained  to  have  been  written  at  a  later 
period,  and,  secondly,  the  frequent  allusion  which  is  made 
to  it  at  the  earlier  period.  Aldhelm,  who  died  in  709,  is 
said  to  have  been  himself  one  of  the  best  English  poets 

*  £t  qmdem  et  alii  pott  ilium  in  gente  Anglorum  religiosa  poemata  facere 
tentabant ;  sed  nuUns  eum  aequiparare  potttit.    Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv. 

c.  24, 
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of  his  day.*  Bede  was  also  partial  to  the  vernacular 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry^  and  well  acquainted  with  it  (doctis- 
simus  in  nostris  carminibus) ;  and^  even  on  his  death-bed^ 
he  not  unfrequently  uttered  his  thoughts  in  passages 
taken  from  the  national  poets*  One  of  these  passages  is 
preserved  by  a  writer  who  was  with  him  in  his  last 
moments^  and  is  thus  printed  in  Asser's  Annals : — f 

for  tham  ned-fere  before  the  necessary  journey 

neni  irirtheth  no  one  becomes 

thances  snotera  more  prudent  of  thought 

thonne  him  thearf  sy»  than  is  needful  to  him, 

to  ge-hicgenne  to  search  out 

er  his  heonon-gange  before  his  going  hence 

hiret  his  gaste  what  to  his  spirit 

godes  othe  yreles  of  good  or  of  evil 

efter  deathe  heonon  after  his  death  hence 

demed  weorthe.  will  be  judged. 

Bonifeu»,  who  died  in  755^  in  one  of  his  letters  quotes 
likewise  a  moral  sentiment  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  poet — 

oft  dcdlata  oft  doth  the  dilatory  man 

domse  for-ddit  justly  lose  by  his  delay 

sigisitha  gahwem ;  in  every  successful  undertaking ; 

swyltitHsna.t  therefore  he  dieth  lonely. 

4.  During  the  long  period  which  had  thus  elapsed 
before  this  poetry  was  committed  to  writings  as  we  now 
find  it,  it  was  preserved  almost  entirely  by  the  memory. 
When  this  faculty  is  exercised  and  disciplined  as  it  was 
by  the  minstrels,  and  also  by  the  scholars  of  that  day, 

*  See  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  Vit.  Aldhelm.  He  is  said,  among 
other  things,  to  haye  translated  the  Psalms  into  Anglo-Saxon  yerse,  which 
may  possibly  have  been  the  same  which  Mr.  Thorpe  has  so  ably  edited 
from  the  Paris  MS.  or  the  groundwork  of  it. 

f  Cuthberti  Epistola  de  Morte  Bed»,  ap.  Asser.  Annal.  (in  Gale's  Col- 
lection) p.  159.  This  letter  is  also  found  in  Simeon  of  Durhami  and  else* 
where. 

X  Bonifac.  Epist.  ap.  Pertz.  Thes.  toI.  iii.  quoted  in  Gent.  Mag.  June 
1836,  p.  611,  where  the  language  of  this  fragment  (which  like  the  one  last 
quoted,  has  been  much  disfigured  by  inaccurate  Latin  scribes)  is  arranged 
more  correctly  and  translated  by  Mr.  Kemblet 
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its  power  of  containing  and  preserving  is  perfectly  won- 
derfol.  Among  many  other  books  which  Wilfred  had 
committed  to  memory  in  his  youth,  whilst  resident  in  the 
monastery  of  lindisfiame,  was  the  whole  book  of  Psalms ; 
and  afterwards,  when  he  found  that  he  had  learnt  them 
according  to  the  Latin  text  of  Jerome,  which  was  then 
going  out  of  use  among  the  Catholics,  he  committed  them 
to  memory  a  seotmd  time,  according  to  the  newly  autho- 
rised text  (more  Romanorum  juxta  quintam  editionem).* 
This  is  mentioned  by  his  biographer,  without  any  expres- 
sion of  surprise  at  his  powerful  memory,  but  simply  to  show 
his  respect  for  the  Romish  ordinances.  'Hiere  is  no  class 
of  poetry  sooner  forgotten  than  that  which  is  intended 
merely  to  celebrate  events  of  temporary  interest ;  and  yet 
it  is  clear  from  William  of  Malmsbury,  that,  even  in  his 
time,  (the  twelfth  century)  when  the  literature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  rapidly  falling  into  neglect,  many  poli- 
tical songs  and  poems  of  all  ages,  and  even  some  songs 
composed  by  Aldhelm  four  centuries  before,  were  still 
preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  peoplcf 

5.  The  natural  result  of  this  mode  of  transmission  was, 
that  the  original  works  of  Caedmon  and  his  contem- 
poraries, as  well  as  the  Romances,  were  considerably  dis- 
figured in  their  passage  from  one  reciter  to  another,  and  the 
more  so,  because  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  chiefly 
preserved  were  often  themselves  professed  minstrels,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  adulterate  them.     When  these 

•  Eddlvs,  Vita  ^i^Ured.  in  Gale,  pp.  5S,  &3. 

t  Soch  was  the  case  with  the  aongs  made  on  tibe  marriage  of  Ghnnhllda, 
daughter  of  Cnut,  with  the  Emperor  Henry ,  full  half  a  centory  before  the 
Norman  oonqneati— Celebris  ilia  pompa  nuptialis  fait,  et  nostro  adhnc  secalo 
etiam  in  triyiia  cantitata.  Wil.  Malms,  p.  77,  ed.  1601.  The  poemgof  Homer 
were  ori|pnal!y  preserved  in  much  the  same  manner,  and  they  seem  to  have 
suffered  in  their  transmiasion  in  the  same  way,  though  (from  drcumatances) 
to  a  much  imaller  degree  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 
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minstrels  sung  them^  it  was  of  course  in  the  dialect  which 
they  themselves  spoke,  and  hence  it  happens  that  we  find 
them  all  written  in  the  pure  West  Saxon  of  the  age  to 
which  the  manuscripts  belong ;  for  at  that  time  the  West 
Saxon  had  become  the  language  of  leamingi  the  Attio 
dialect  of  our  island*  To  the  philologist  this  must  ever 
be  a  subject  of  regret,  for  it  has  deprived  us  of  the  means 
of  examining  closely  the  dialects  and  changes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language.  Sometimes  the  minstrel  forgot  a  few 
lines,  or  a  long  passage,  and  the  poem  became  imperfect; 
sometimes  he  lost  a  line,  or  a  word,  and  was  obliged  tg 
make  one  to  supply  its  place,  or  to  borrow  one  which  his 
memory  might  supply  firom  some  other  poem;  and  at 
other  times  he  might  change  particular  passages,  more 
especially  the  introductions  to  poems,  to  suit  the  occasion^ 
or  to  please  his  own  fancy*  Hence  the  argument  raised 
against  the  authenticnty  of  the  poetry  attributed  to  Ca^* 
mon,  because  its  introductory  lines  do  not  agree  with 
certain  other  lines  that  have  been  accidentally  preserved  as 
Cflsdmon's  Introduction,  loses  much  of  its  weight.  Again, 
as  everything  tends  to  show  that  the  Minstrels  paid  little 
attention  to  the  claims  of  any  particular  author  to  what 
they  sung,  even  the  name  of  Ceedmon  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten, except  as  one  of  the  worthies  of  Bede's  history ; 
and  the  liang  of  die  West  Saxons  himself  might  read  or 
listen  to  his  poetry,  without  being  aware  that  it  was  the 
composition  of  that  famous  poet  of  whom  he  had  bew 
reading  in  the  historian. 

6.  The  manuscripts  which  remain,  to  whatever  page 
we  turn,  bear  witness  to  die  truth  of  these  remarks.  If 
we  coUate  two  or  three  manuscripts  of  the  same  prose 
Saxon  work,  we  find  few  variations,  and  those  of  a  trifling 
description,  such  as  the  omission  of  an  unimportant  word^ 
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or  the  change  of  certain  letters  which  were  always  used 
as  interchangeable.  But  the  manuscripts  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  abound  in  every  kmd  of  defect,  and  these  faults 
are  mostly  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  their  con- 
tents must  have  been  taken  down  from  recitation.  We 
have  seldom  the  opportunity  of  comparing  two  manu- 
scripts of  the  same  poem;  but  in  the  Exeter  Manu- 
script there  are  some  fragments  of  what  is  printed  as 
Caedmon,  and  by  a  comparison  of  these,  we  find  that 
words  beginning  with  the  same  letter  are  continually  inter- 
changed in  the  alliteration,  that  whole  lines  which  had 
escaped  the  memory  of  the  reciter  had  been  supplied  by 
others  which  still  made  alliteration  and  sense,  that  a  word, 
a  line,  and  sometimes  a  paragraph,  had  been  lost  here  and 
there,  and  these  are  combined  with  a  host  of  smaller 
variations.  Sometimes  a  passage  has  suffered  so  much, 
that  it  no  longer  affords  either  alliteration  or  sense  (or,  as 
we  should  say  of  modern  verse,  either  rhyme  or  reason), 
and  the  latter  folios  of  the  manuscript  of  Ceedmon  are 
evidently  nothing  but  the  stringing  together  of  such 
passages  of  the  original  as  the  scribe  could  at  the  moment 
recall  to  memory.  The  number  and  character  of  these 
variations  also  support  the  argument  above  stated  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  poetry  itself. 

7«  Indeed  the  principal  manuscripts  of  Anglo-Saxon 
teli^ous  poetry  which  are  left,  can  only  be  regarded  as  so 
many  miscellaneous  collections  of  poems  and  fragments, 
written  down  probably  at  different  times,  and  from  the 
recitation  of  different  persons.  Of  the  poem  of  Judith, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  song,  we  have 
only  a  fragment  preserved  in  a  Cottonian  manuscript.* 

*  Vitelliuf,  A.  zt»  the  same  MS*  which  has  preserved  the  romance  of 
Beowulfi 
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The  collection  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Ceedmon^ 
and  which  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bod* 
leian  Library  at  Oxford^  is  rather  a  series  of  pieces 
on  scriptural  subjects^  perhaps  not  all  by  the  sfime 
hand^  than  a  continued  poem.  That  known  as  the 
Exeter  Manuscript,  is  extremely  miscellaneous :  we  find 
in  it  fragments  of  Ceedmon  and  other  religious  poems^ 
pious  songs  in  praise  of  the  Virgin,  legends  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  wicked  in 
the  other  world,  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise, of  St.  Guthlac  and  St.  Juliana,  along  with  fragments  of 
all  kinds  from  romances  and  religious  poems,  moral  sayings^ 
riddles,  &c.  A  manuscript  preserved  at  Vercelli,  in  Pied- 
mont, for  the  publication  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  literary  zeal  of  Mr.  Purton  Cooper,  contains  also  much 
fine  Anglo-Saxon  religious  poetry,  as  the  legend  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  that  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  with  one 
or  two  fragments.* 

8.  The  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  religious  poetry  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  romances.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  abundance  of  epithet  and  metaphor, 
and  by  the  same  richness  of  colouring.  It  is  even  more 
pompous^  and  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  a  much 
more  frequent  use  of  the  longer  measure  of  verse.  It  excels 
also  in  precisely  the  same  class  of  pictures  which  strike 
us  most  in  BeowuK — ^and  particularly  in  those  which  belong 
to  war  and  festivity.     Csedmon,  for  instance,  affords  us 

*  Tbe  poem  of  Judith  is  printed  in  Thorpe's  Analecta.  Ceedmon,  and 
the  poetry  of  the  Vercelli  MS.  are  both  edited  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  to  whose 
learning  and  zeal  we  owe,  in  addition  to  the  translation  of  Raske's  Gram- 
mar and  the  edition  of  the  Paris  Psalter,  the  two  most  useful  and  elementary 
books  which  any  language  possesses,— the  Analecta.  AnglO'Sajponica,  and 
an  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyre.  The 
Exeter  Book  is,  we  are  glad  to  bear,  in  the  press,  to  be  edited  by  Mr. 
Thorpe,  and  published,  like  Ctedmon,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 
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the  following  peculiarly  impressive  description  of  the  inarch 
of  an  army — 


|>a  him  eorla  m6d 
ortrywe  weai^, 
si^an  hie  ge-sawon 
of  8at$-wegum 
fy'rd  Fara6niB 
iotIS  OB-gangan, 
ofer  holt  wegan, 
eored  lixan. 
Gkns  trymedon, 
guts  hwearfode, 
blicon  bord'hreot^an, 
by'man  sungon, 
Imfaa  ^nian, 
l^eod-mearo  tredan. 
On  hwsel  hwreopon 
here-fagolas, 
hilde  gne'dige, 
deawig-fe^ere, 
ofer  driht-neum, 
wonn  wsl-ceasega ; 
wulfas  sungon 
atol  sefen-leo'S 
se'tes  on  w^nan, 
carleasan  deor 
cwyld  r6f  [urn]  beodan. 

(Thorpe^9  Cmdmon,  p. 


Then  the  mind  of  his  men 

became  despondent, 

after  they  saw 

from  the  south  ways 

the  host  of  Pharaoh 

coming  forth, 

moving  over  the  holt, 

the  band  glittering. 

They  prepared  their  arms, 

the  war  advanced, 

bucklers  gleamed, 

trumpets  sung, 

standards  rattled, 

they  trod  the  nation's  frontier. 

Around  them  screamed 

the  fowls  of  war, 

greedy  of  battle, 

dewy-feathered, 

over  the  bodies  of  the  host, 

the  dark  chooser  of  the  slain  (the  raven) ; 

the  wolves  sung 

their  horrid  even-song 

in  hopes  of  food, 

the  reckless  beasts 

threateniog  death  to  the  valiant 

187.) 


A  similar  description  is  found  in  the  firagment  of 
Judith — 


)>a  wear^  snelra  werod 
snude  ge-gearewod, 
c^nra  to  campe ; 
st^pon  cyne-r6fe 
seogas  and  gesitSas, 
b8eron)m£BS, 
f6ron  to  ge-feohte 
foi^  on  ge-rihte, 
hsele^  under  heknum, 
of  Iwre  haligran  byrig, 
on  )>»t  d«g-red  sylf ; 
dynedan  scildas, 
hlude  hlummon. 


Then  was  the  army  of  the  bold  ones 

quickly  made  ready, 

of  the  men  eager  for  the  conflict ; 

marched  on  nobly 

the  warriors  and  their  companions, 

they  carried  the  standards, 

went  to  the  fight 

straight  forwards, 

the  heroes  under  their  helms, 

from  the  holy  city, 

at  the  very  dawn ; 

the  shields  resounded, 

loudly  they  roared. 
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^«fl  se  hlanca  ge-feab 
wulf  in  walde, 
and  se  wuins  hnia, 
wKl-gifre  fiigelt 
westan  begen, 
^t  him  "Sa  )>eod-gainan 
^hton  tilian 
fylle  oa  fafimi  s 
ac  him  fleah  on  laito 
earn  «tat  geora» 
(irigfeSeca, 
salowigpada 
Bang  hilde  leofK, 
hymednehba. 
Sfc6pon  hoatSo-rincaa, 
beomaa  to  beadowe, 
bordum  be-'5eahte, 
hwealfnm  lindnm, 
^  fSe  hwile  aer 
el^eodifgra 
edwit  )K>ledon, 
hfl^tSanHl  ho^>> 
{Tkorp^t  AmmI^U,  p.  137.) 


Therefore  the  lank  wolf 

rejoiced  in  the  forest, 

and  the  swarthy  raTon, 

the  bird  greedy  of  slaqgblery 

both  firom  the  west, 

that  there  of  mankind 

they  thonght  to  get 

ihdr  fill  amidst  the  alain ; 

and  in  their  track  flew 

the  eagle  greedy  of  food, 

hoary  of  feathers, 

the  sallow-coated  one 

he  sang  the  war-song, 

homy-beaked. 

The  warriors  marched, 

the  chieftains  to  the  war, 

protected  with  bucklers, 

with  arched  linden-shielde, 

who  a  while  before 

had  sofiered  the  reproaches 

of  the  foreigners, 

the  insult  of  the  heathens. 


Tlie  same  poem  presents  us  with  a  remarkable  descrip- 
tion of  a  drunken  feast,  which  is  also  a  good  specimen  of 
the  mixture  of  long  and  short  metres — 


>8er  weron  boUan  steape 
boren  efter  bencom  gelome, 
swyleeenc  bvnaa  and  orcas 
folle  iiet^aiitendnm : 
hie  )xet  fttge  ]>egon, 
r6fe  rond-  wlggende , 
^eah  tSMS  se  rioa  ne  wende, 
egesfnl  eorla  dryhten. 

DaweailS  Holofemus, 
goUUwIne  gimeaa, 
on  gyete-nlwn ; 
hloh  and  hlydde, 
hlynede  and  dynede, 
^«t  vihten  fim  beam 
feorran  ge-hy'ran, 
hu  se  8ti^-m6da 
styrmde  and  gylede, 
mddig  and  meda-gal, 


There  were  deep  bowls 

carried  idong  the  benches  often 

ao  likewlae  enps  and  pitchers 

fiill  to  the  people  who  were  littiiig  on 

the  renowned  shielded-warriors  [conches : 

were  fated,  while  they  partook  thereof, 

althovi^  that  powerful  man  did  not  think 


the  dreadful  lord  of  earla. 
Then  was  Holofemes, 
the  mnnifioent  patron  of  men, 
in  the  guest-hall; 
he  laughed  and  rioted, 
made  tumult  and  noise, 
that  the  children  of  men 
might  hear  afar, 
how  the  stem  one 
stormed  and  shouted, 
moody  and  dnmk  with  neadt 
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manode  ge-neahhe  exhorted  abundantly 

benc-sittendei  the  sitters  on  the  bench, 

]f»t  hi  ge-bsrdon  wel.  so  that  they  conducted  themseWes  well. 

Swa  Be  inwidda  Thus  this  wicked  man 

ofer  ealne  daeg,  daring  the  whole  day 

dryht-guman  sine  his  followers 

drencte  mid  wine,  drenched  with  wine, 

swilS-mod  sinces  brytta,  the  haughty  dispenser  of  treasure, 

otS  haet  hie  on  swiman  lagon,  until  they  lay  down  intoxicated, 

ofer-drencte  his  dngutSe  ealle,  he  over-drenched  all  his  followers, 

swylce  hie  weron  detXe  ge-  like   as   though  they  were   struck  with 

slegene,  death, 

Bgotene  g6da  gehwylces :  exhausted  of  every  good : 

swa  het  se  gumena  aldor  thus  commanded  the  prince  of  men 

fylgan  flet-sittendum,  to  fill  to  those  who  were  sitting  on  couches, 

o'V  ))set  fira  bearnum  until  to  the  children  of  mortals 

neabehte  niht  seo  ]>ystre.  the  dark  night  approached. 
{Thorpe's  Anahetoi  p,  131.) 

9.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poems  of  a  more  miscellaneous 
character,  which  are  preserved,  are  neither  very  numerous, 
nor,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  any  great  importance. 
Political  excitement  soon  tools  the  place  of  pious  zeal, 
and  the  religious  poetry,  thrown  from  its  former  high  posi- 
tion, was  chiefly  occupied  in  hymns  and  prayers.  The 
clergy  introduced  regular  alliteration  sometimes  even 
into  their  sermons,  apparently  in  order  to  make  them 
more  impressive,  and  more  easy  to  carry  in  mind  by 
a  people  whose  memory  was  less  accustomed  to  retain 
prose  than  verse.  In  the  Exeter  Manuscript  we  have 
much  poetry  that  is  certainly  of  no  very  remote  antiquity, 
compared  with  the  manuscript  itself,  and  among  these  we 
may  mention  the  different  poems  in  praise  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  show  that  the  worship  of  "  our  Lady"  was 
gaining  ground  rapidly  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the 
time  when  they  were  written.  The  poetry  of  this  class  of 
writings  is  not  of  a  very  high  order,  for  the  task  of 
composing  them  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  poets 
into  those  of  the  monks. 
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10.  We  may  naturally  suppose,  indeed,  that,  amid  the 
continued  wars  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  peace- 
ful dictates  of  Christianity  were  among  the  last  subjects 
that  would  be  listened  to  by  the  excited  warriors.  The 
minstrel  who  would  obtain  praise  or  reward,  sang  matters 
of  more  temporary  interest;  and  there  was  produced  a 
great  number  of  political  songs,  upon  which,  long  treasured 
up  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  later  chroniclers  built 
much  of  the  history  of  these  eventful  times.  William  of 
Malmsbury,  and  some  other  writers  of  his  age,  make  fre- 
quent allusions  to  these  songs,  and  one  or  two  are  pre- 
served in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  There  has  also 
come  down  to  us  one  large  fragment  of  a  fine  poem  on 
the  battle  of  Maldon  and  the  death  of  the  ^^  ealderman^' 
Byrhtnoth,  in  993,  which  furnishes  us  with  an  interesting 
picture  of  Anglo-Saxon  feelings.  The  speeches  which  are 
put  into  the  mouths  of  Byrhtnoth^s  noble  followers,  the 
"lofty  thanes'*  (wlance  )>egenas),  when  they  devote  them- 
selves to  death  in  the  field  on  which  their  superior  lord  had 
already  fallen,  are  strongly  characteristic.  Alfwine,  the 
son  of  Alfric,  a  young  warrior,  first  addressed  his  com- 
panions,— 

On  elleii*spnec  ge-muna  Remember  the  bold  gpeecb 

)>a  msle  |>e  we  oft  which  we  oft  times 

set  meodo  sprsBcon,  spoke  at  our  mead, 

)>onne  we  on  bence  when  we  on  the  bench 

beot  ah6fon,  made  oar  boasts, 

hde^  on  healle,  we  warriors  in  the  hall, 

ymbe  heard  ge-winn ;  about  hard  war ; 

nu  mteg  cnnnian  now  may  be  tried 

hwa  c^ne  sy ;  who  is  valiant ; 

ic  wylle  mine  «)»eIo  I  my  nobility 

eaUum  ge-cy)>an,  will  make  known  to  aU, 

Het  ic  wses  on  Myrcon  that  I  was  among  the  Mercians 

miccles  cynnes,  of  noble  race, 

wies  min  ealda-feder  my  grandfather  was 

Ealhelm  haten,  called  Ealhelm, 

.  wis  ealdormani  a  wise  chieftain, 
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worald-ge-88elig. 

Ne  sceolon  me  on  \>are  Jieode 

)>egena8  setwitan, 

>Bt  ic  of  Hsse  fyrde 

f(^an  wiUe, 

eard  ges^can» 

na  min  ealdor  ligefi 

fbr-heawen  tet  hUde : 

me  is  \>Kt  heanna  msesti*- 

lie  wses  aeg^^er  min  mieg 

and  min  hUford. 


rich  in  worldly  possessions. 

Me  the  thanes  shall  not 

reproach  among  the  people, 

that  I  from  this  expedition 

will  depart, 

will  seek  my  home, 

now  that  my  lord  Ueth  low 

hewn  to  death  in  the  battle : 

that  is  to  me  the  greatest  of  griefs,- 

he  was  both  my  kinsman 

and  my  lord. 


The  exhortation  of  Alfwine  is  answered  by  several  of 
his  companions^  and^  among  the  rest^  by  Leofsunu  of 
Sturmere  (in  Essex) — 


LeofSmnu  ge-mslde, 

and  his  linde  ahof, 

bord  to  ge-beorge, 

he  )>am  beome  on-cwse'S : 

lo  ^t  ge-fa&te, 

I^BSt  ic  heonon  neUe 

fle6n  f6tes  trym, 

ac  wille  foi^or  g^, 

wrecan  on  ge-winne 

minne  wine-drihten. 

Ne  Jmrfon  me  embe  Star-mere 

st^e-fseste  hnle^ 

wordnm  etwitan, 

nu  min  wine  ge-crane^ 

)>ttt  ic  hl&ford-leas 

h^m  «Xie, 

wende  fram  wige, 

ac  me  sceal  wtspen  niman, 

ord  and  iren. 

He  fill  yrre  w6d 

feaht  fsBstlice, 

fleam  he  for-hogode. 

(ii.  p.  138.) 


Leofsnnu  spake, 

and  lifted  his  linden  buckler, 

the  shield  for  his  protection, 

he  said  to  the  warrior : 

'*  This  I  promise, 

that  I  will  not  hence 

fly  a  foot's  space, 

bat  that  I  will  adrance  onward, 

to  arenge  in  the  battle 

my  beloved  chieftain. 

They  aboat  Sturmere  shall  not  need, 

the  steadfast  warriors, 

to  reproach  me  with  words, 

now  my  comrade  is  fallen, 

that  I  lord-less 

journey  home, 

that  I  depart  from  the  war, 

but  me  shall  the  weapon  take, 

edge  and  iron.'' 

He  fuU  mad  with  anger 

fought  firmly, 

flight  he  despised. 


As  may  be  seen  in  the  passages  here  cited^  the  crowded 
epithets  and  metaphors  of  the  romances  and  earlier  reli- 
gious poems  are  not  found  in  these  later  productions* 
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§  III.  The  Anglo^Latin  Writers. 

1.  While  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
thus  modifying  the  old  national  literature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons^  a  foreign  literature  was  brought  in  with  it,  which 
was  soon  to  exercise  an  important  influence.  Many  of 
the  missionaries  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  justly 
r^arded  as  its  fathers^  were  distinguished  as  scholars, 
and  by  their  example  a  general  love  of  learning  was 
soon  spread  amongst  their  converts.  Schools  had  been 
already  founded  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. It  is,  however,  to  two  foreign  scholars,  Theodore 
and  Adrian,  who  were  sent  into  England  early  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  same  century,  that  we  owe  the  establish- 
ment of  learning  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Theodore,  a 
native  of  Tarsus,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  even  at  Rome  was  famous  for  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  profane  as  well  as  sacred  literature,  and  that 
equally  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.''^  His  friend 
the  Abbot  Adrian  was  by  birth  an  African,  but^  like  his 
companion,  he  was,  to  use  the  words  of  Bede,  ^^  exceed* 
ingly  skilled  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  f'  f  and  he  is  termed 
by  William  of  Malmsbury  ^^  a  fountain  of  letters  and  a 
river  of  arts^^'t  These  two  foreigners  first  began  to  teach 
openly,  in  conjunction  with  the  Christian  faith,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
their  school  was  so  well  attended,  that,  when  Bede  wrote 
his  history,  there  were  still  alive  some  of  their  scholars, 

*  Bede,  Hist.  Eecl.  lib.  iy.  e.  1.  and  his  Hist.  Abbat.  Wiremnth.  p.  233, 
in  the  Cologne  edition  of  his  works.  The  gennine  penittntiai  of  Theodore, 
presenred  in  the  Library  of  Corp.  Chr.  Col.  Cambridge,  will  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  new  edition  of  the  A.-S.  Laws. 

t  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  ib, 

t  Ctni  esset  fons  litteramm,  rivns  artinm.    W.  Malms,  de  Pontif.  p.  340. 
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who,  as  he  assures  us,  were  as  well  versed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  as  in  their  own  native  tongue.*'  Amongst  those 
who  had  profited  most  by  Adrian's  teaching  was  Aldhelm 
of  Sherbum. 

2.  The  Anglo-Saxons  approached  the  intellectual  field 
which  was  thus  laid  open  to  them  with  extraordinary 
avidity.  They  were  like  the  adventurous  traveller  who  has 
just  landed  on  a  newly  discovered  shore :  the  very  obstacles 
which  at  first  stood  in  their  way,  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  there  only  to  stimulate  their  zeal.  They  thus  soon 
gained  a  march  in  advance  even  of  their  teachers,  and  the 
same  age  in  which  learning  had  been  introduced  amongst 
them,  saw  it  reflected  back  with  double  lustre  on  those 
who  had  sent  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
England  possessed  a  number  of  scholars  who  would  have 
been  the  just  pride  of  the  most  enlightened  age ;  and  not 
only  teachers,  but  books  also,  were  sent  over  to  the  Franks 
and  Germans.  The  science  which  they  planted  there, 
continued  to  flourish  long  after  it  had  faded  at  home. 

3.  The  cultivation  of  letters  was  in  that  age  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  robuster  sex — the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  ap» 
plied  themselves  to  study  with  equal  zeal,  and  almost  equal 
success.  It  was  for  their  reading  chiefly  that  Aldhelm 
wrote  his  book  De  Laude  Virginitatis.  The  female  corres- 
pondents of  Boniface  wrote  in  Latin  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
ladies  of  the  present  day  write  in  French,  and  their  letters 
often  show  much  elegant  and  courtly  feeling.  They 
sometimes  also  sent  him  specimens  of  their  skill  in  writing 
Latin  verse.  The  abbess  Eadburga  was  one  of  Boniface's 
most  constant  friends ;  she  seems  to  have  frequently  sent 

*  Indicio  est  qaod  usque  hodie  superaunt  de  eorum  diicipuljs,  qui  Lati- 
nam  Gnecamque  linguam  leque  ac  proprianiy  in  qua  nati  sunt,  norunt.  Bede, 
Ecci.  Higt.  lib,  iy.  c.  2. 
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him  bookB,  written  by  herself  or  by  her  scholars^  for  the 
instruction  of  his  Gennan  converts  ;  and  on  one  occa* 
sion  he  accompanies  his  letter  to  her  with  a  present 
of  a  silver  pen,'^  Leobgitha,  one  of  her  pupils^  con- 
cludes a  letter  to  Bonibce  by  offering  him  a  specimen 
of  her  acquirements  in  Latin  metres.-— ^^  These  under* 
written  verses/'  she  says,  ^*  I  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
pose according  to  the  rules  derived  from  the  poets^  not  in 
a  spirit  of  presumption^  but  with  the  desire  of  exciting 
the  powers  of  my  slender  talents^  and  in  the  hope  of  thine 
assistance  therein.  Tliis  art  I  have  learnt  from  Eadburga, 
who  is  ever  occupied  in  studying  the  divine  law.'^f  The 
four  hexameters  which  follow  this  introduction^  though  not 
remarkable  for  elegance  or  correctness,  are  still  a  favour- 
able spedmen  of  the  attamments  of  a  young  Anglo-Saxon 
dame.  They  are  addressed  as  a  concluding  benediction 
to  BonifiBMM  himself  :-— 

**  Arbiter  omnipotent,  boIhb  qui  ennota  erwTit, 
In  regno  patiis  semper  qui  lumine  fiilget ; 
Qna  jogiter  flagrani  sic  regnet  gloria  Christi, 
lUaesum  senret  semper  te  jnre  perenni.'' 

4.  The  sseal  for  the  study  of  foreign  literature,  joined 
with  religious  prejudices,  was  followed  by  another  result. 
As  early  as  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century,  all 
ranks  of  people  were  seized  with  a  desire  of  visiting 
Rome,  the  source  from  which  had  issued  this  pure  stream 

*  Unnm  graphium  argentonm.  Bonifitc.  Epist.  p.  73,  in  hli  works.  It 
is,  perhaps,  rather  a  license  thus  taken  in  calling  ^opAtifm,  a  pen :  it  seems 
to  hare  been  more  properly  a  kind  of  instrument  for  scraping  and  rubbing, 
which  the  scribe  held  in  his  hand  while  writing. 

t  Istofl  antem  subteracriptos  versiculos  componere  nitebar  secundum 
poetics  traditionis  discipUnam,  non  audada  confidens,  sed  gracilis  ingenioli 
mdlmenta  excitare  cupiens,  et  tuo  anxilio  indigens.  Istam  artem  ab  £ad« 
hurgm  magisterio  didici,  quae  indesinenter  legem  divinam  rimari  non  cessat. 
n.  p.  83. 
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of  doctrine  and  knowledge.    Bishops  and  priests  sought 
to  receive  confirmation  of  their  estate  and  doctrine  from 
the  hand  and  mouth  of  the   Pope;  multitudes  of  the 
middle  classes  left  their  homes  and  goods  to  spend  their 
lives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  see  of  the  apdstle  Peter;  even 
princes  laid  down  their  crowns  in  order  to  end  their  days 
in  the  holy  city.    At  first  the  heads  of  the  church  encou- 
raged this  kind  of  pious  exile.    The  numerous  visits  to 
Rome  brought  with  them  many  advantages ;  they  increased 
the  general  taste  for  knowledge^  and  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of 
intellectual  adventure  and  research;  and  the  travellers  often 
spent  their  time  in  that  city  of  science  and  learning  in 
transcribing  old  manuscripts,  or  their  money  in  purchasing 
them ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  luxuries  and  ele- 
gancies of  life,  they  came  home  laden  with  books.     But  it 
was  soon  found  that  this  rage  for  travelling  to  Italy  was 
attended  with  great  evils  and  inconveniences ;  and  it  is 
strongly  condemned  by  Boniface,  who  laments,  in  some  of 
his  letters,  that  the  pilgrims  were  continually  falling  off 
before  the  temptations   and   dangers  which  befel  them 
among  strange  people  in  unknown  lands.    The  women,  in 
particular,  who  left  their  homes  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming nuns  at  Rome,  were  sometimes  drawn  into  a  less 
respectable  way  of  living  in  the  towns  that  lay  in  their  way, 
and  their  conduct  was  more  likely  to  throw  disgrace  than 
lustre  upon  the  Christianity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.* 

5.  In  England,  during  the  eighth  century,  the  multipli- 
cation of  books  was  very  great.  The  monks  were  emu- 
lous of  attaining  skill  in  writing  and  illuminating.  At  a 
later  period,  this  was  enumerated  as  one  of  the  accomplish- 

*  Qaia  magna  ex  parte  pereunt,  pancis  remanentibua  integris.  Perpauca 
enim  sunt  civitates  in  Longobardia,  vel  in  Francia,  ant  in  Gallia,  in  qua 
non  sit  adultera  vel  meretrix  generis  Anglomm,  quod  scandalam  est,  etc. 
Bonifac.  Epist.  p.  105.. 
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ments  even  of  so  great  a  man  as  Dunstan.^  Diligence  and 
industry,  in  the  absence  of  the  more  speedy  process  of 
printing,  enabled  the  Anglo-Saxons  not  only  to  form 
several  public  libraries  in  England^  as  well  as  private  col- 
lections, but  also  to  send  out  of  the  country  books  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Boniface^  while  moving  about  from 
place  to  place  on  the  Continent,  addresses  frequent  de- 
mands of  this  kind  to  his  brethren  at  home ;  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  constantly  applying  for  copies  of  new  books, 
or  such  as  were  not  yet  known  in  England,  which  he  might 
chance  to  meet  with,  in  order  to  increase  their  own  stores. 
At  one  time  he  asks  for  some  works  of  Bede, — ^at  another 
time  he  prays  one  of  his  friends  to  send  him  some  of  those 
of  Aldhelm, ''  to  console  him  amidst  his  labours  with  these 
memorials  of  that  holy  bishop  f  and  on  one  occasion  he 
asks  the  abbess  Eadburga  to  cause  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  to 
be  written  magnificently  in  letters  of  gold,  and  sent  to  him 
in  Germany,  that  his  converts  there  might  be  impressed 
with  a  proper  reverence  for  the  sacred  writings.t  A  simi- 
lar volume  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  been  given  by  Wilfrid 
to  the  church  of  York,  where  it  was  an  object  of  great 
admiration;  it  contained  the  four  Gospels  written  in 
letters  of  gold  on  purple  vellum,  and  its  cover,  made  of 
solid  gold,  was  studded  with  gems  and  precious  stones4 
Many  specimens  of  the  magnificent  writings  of  this  age 
are  still  preserved*    A  no))le  copy  of  the  Gospels,  written 

*  Artem  scribendi,  necne  cithaiizandi,  pariterque  pingendi  peritiam  dili- 
genter  ezcohiit.  Life  of  Danstan,  in  MS.  Cotton.  Cleopat.  B.  xiii.  fol. 
69,  r«.  (by  Bridferth.) 

t  Bonifac.  Epist.  p.  81. 

t  Addens  qnoque  Sanctos  Pontifez  noster  inter  alia inanditnm 

ante  secolis  nostril  qnoddam  miracnlom.  Nam  qnatuor  Evangeli»  de  aoro 
pnrisrimo  in  membranis  depurpnratis,  coloratiSi  pro  animse  ans  remedio 
acribere  jnaait;  necnon  et  bibliothecam  libronim  eomm  omnem  de  auro 
pnriaaimo  et  gemmia  pretioaiaaimis  fabrefactam,  compaginate  inclnaores 
^mmanim  priecepit,  etc.    Eddii  Vita  Wilfiricli»  P*  60,  in  Gale's  Scriptorea. 

p2 
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at  Lindisfame  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seventh  century, 
after  having  escaped  many  perils  both  by  fire  and  floods  is 
now  deposited  among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  it  is  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Durham  Book  'y"^  but  the  rich  cover  which  once  inclosed  it 
has  long  disappeared.  It  was,  indeed,  but  a  short-sighted 
devotion  to  apply  these  valuable  materials  to  such  a  pur- 
pose; for  amidst  the  troubles  which  came  on  a  little  later 
— ^internal  dissensions^  and  t^ie  ravages  of  a  foreign  enemy 
who  respected  not  the  faith  in  which  they  had  originated 
— ^the  books  were  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  rapacity  which 
their  exterior  dress  had  excited. 

6.  In  the  time  of  Theodore  and  Adrian^  the  principal 
seats  of  learning  were  in  Kent,  and  the  south  of  England^ 
where  it  continued  long  after  to  flourish  at  Malmsbiuy,  and 
in  some  other  places.  But  the  kingdom  of  Norihumbria 
seems  to  have  afforded  a  still  more  congenial  situation ; 
and  the  school  established  at  Tork^  by  Wilfired  and  Arch<- 
bishop  Egbert,  was  soon  famous  throughout  Christendom. 
Egbert  taught  there  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew;  and 
the  vast  collection  of  books,  which  had  been  amassed  by 
him  and  his  predecessors,  afforded  great  facility  to  literary 
pursuits.  Alcuin,  who  was  one  of  his  scholars,  frequently 
dwells  with  pleasure,  in  his  letters,  on  the  memory  of  his 
ancient  master  and  early  studies,  and  contrasts  the  lite- 
rary stores  amongst  which  he  had  been  bred  with  the 
barrenness  of  France.  In  796,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
his  school  at  Tours,  he  writes  to  Charlemagne — "  I  here 
feel  severely  the  want  of  those  invaluable  books  of  scho- 
lastic erudition  which  I  had  in  my  own  country,  by  the 
kind  and  most  affectionate  industry  of  my  master,  and 

*  It  WEB  written  by  Bishop  Eadfred,  then  only  a  monk.  Eadfred  died  in 
731.  A  very  interestiDg  popular  account  of  this  mannscripc  is  giren  in 
Brayley*9  Graphic  nioBtrator,  p.  355. 
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also  in  some  measure  by  ray  own  humble  labours.  Let 
me  therefore  propose  to  your  excellency,  that  I  send  over 
thither  some  of  our  youth,  who  may  collect  for  us 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  bring  back  with  them  into 
France  the  flowers  of  Britain"*  In  his  metrical  history 
of  the  church  of  York,t  Alcuin  gives  a  more  particular 
account  of  this  library;  he  tells  us  that  it  contained, 
amongst  many  other  books  which  he  thought  of  less 
consequence,  the  works  of  Jerome,  Hilarius,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Athanasius,  Gregory,  Pope  Leo,  Basil,  Pul- 
gentius,' Cassiodorus,  John  Chrysostom,  and  Victorinus, 
with  those  of  the  native  writers,  Bede  and  Aldhelm. 
Among  the  historical  writers  and  philosophers  there  were 
Orosius,  Boethius,  Pompeius  (probably  Justin),  Pliny, 
Aristotle,  and  Cicero.  The  poets  who  were  then  chiefly 
read  were  all  found  there,  such  as  Sedulius,  Juvencus, 
Alcimus,  Clemens  (t,  e.  Prudentius),  Prosper,  Paulinus, 
Arator,  Fortunatus,  Lactantius ;  and,  of  the  antients,  he 
mentions  Virgil,  Statins,  and  Lucan,  as  being  at  that 
time  the  most  esteemed.  The  grammarians  were  also 
numerous,  such  as  Probus,  Phocas,  Donatus,  Priscian,  Ser- 
vius,  Eutychius,  Pompeius  (probably  Festus),  and  Com- 
mianus.  In  fact,  books  of  Theology  and  Grammar  were 
those  most  studied  and  sought  after  at  this  period,  and  are 
the  subjects  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the  correspond- 
ents of  Boniface  in  their  inquiries  after  new  works.  In  a 
volume  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  written  not  much 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  original 
possessor,  whose  name  was  Athelstan,  a  great  reader,  as  it 
appears,  of  grammatical  and  scientific  books,  has  inserted  on 
one  Off  the  pages  a  catalogue  of  his  own  library ;  it  consisted 
of  Isidore's  treatise  de  Natura  Rerum^  at  that  period  one 

*  Alcuini,  EpistoJ»,  p.  53,  in  his  works. 

t  AlcTO.  d«  Pontif;  etc*    Eb^rac.  p.  730,  in  Qale*0  Scriptorei ; 
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of  the  text-books  of  general  science^  and  a  book  of  calcu- 
lations, or  arithmetic,  which  he  had  obtained  from  a 
priest  named  Alfwold ;  his  grammatical  treatises  were  two 
works  on  metres,  the  less  and  greater  Donatus,  a  gloss  on 
Cato,  and  another  on  Donatus,  and  an  anonymous  trea- 
tise on  Grammar,  with  a  book  of  Dialogues^  the  subject 
of  which  is  uncertain.  The  only  book  falling  under  the 
class  of  theology  is  a  copy  of  the  Apocalypse;  and 
there  are  two  poets,  Persius  and  Sedulius.*  But  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  custom  in  cataloguing 
books  to  give  the  title  of  the  first  work  in  the  volume 
only,  and  that  the  volume  in  which  this  list  is  found, 
and  which  is  described  in  it  by  the  title  of  Isidore 
de  Natura  Rerum,  contains,  in  addition  to  that  treatise, 
Bede's  Poem  De  Die  Judiciiy  a  work  of  Priscian,  a 
glossary  of  uncommon  Latin  words,  and  some  other 
things ;  we  may  conclude  that  Athelstan's  library  was  by 
no  means  to  be  despised.  With  these  libraries  may  be 
compared  that  of  Bishop  Leofric,  which  he  gave  to  the 
church  of  Exeter  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 
after  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  had  become  more  popular 
with  the  writers  of  books.  In  this  collection,  consisting 
of  near  sixty  volumes,  there  were  twenty-eight  con- 
taining English  works,  mostly  theology,  hymns,  homi- 
lies, and  translations  of  scripture,  but  including  King 
Alfred's  translation  of  Boethius,  and  the  great  collection 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  which  is  still  preserved  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Exeter  Book,t  in  a  fly-leaf  of  which 

*  J>i8  syndon  'Sa  bee  he  JE]>eaUjits  wsran.  de  Natura  Rernm.  Persius.  De 
Arte  Metrica.  Donatum  minorem.  Excerptiones  de  Metrica  Arte.  Apo- 
calipsin.  Donatum  majorem.  Alcbaioum.  Glossam  super  Catonem.  Libellum 
de  Grammatica  Arte  quae  incipit,  Terra  qua  para,  Sedulium.  and  i.  ge-Hm 
waes  Alfvroldes  preostes.  GloMa  mper  Donatum,  Dialogorum, — MS.  Cotton. 
Domit.  A.  I.  fol.  55,  v<*.  The  last  two  articles  seem,  by  the  writing,  to 
have  been  added  to  the  library  after  the  list  was  first  written. 

t  The  original  MS.  spmewhat  dilapidated,  remains  at  flzeter.     A  care> 
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the  catalogue  is  inserted.  The  Latin  works  in  this  collec- 
tion were,  in  theology,  the  Pastorale  and  Dialogues  of 
Gregory,  the  books  of  the  Prophets,  with  various  other 
separate  portions  of  the  Bible,  a  Martyrology,  the  Lives 
of  the  Apostles^  various  theological  works  of  Bede  and 
Isidore,  and  some  anonymous  treatises  of  the  same  kind ; 
in  philosophy,  there  were  Boethius  de  Consolatione,  the 
Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  Isidore^s  Etymologies ;  in  history, 
Orosius,  a  very  popular  book  among  the  Anglo->Saxons ;  the 
poets  mentioned  are  the  ordinary  Christian  writers  then 
most  in  repute.  Prosper,  several  volumes  of  Prudentius, 
Sedulius,  and  Arator,  with  Persius  and  Statius.  The  con* 
tents  of  these  three  libraries,  those  of  a  great  scholastic 
establishment,  of  a  private  individual,  and  of  a  bishop,  will 
give  a  very  fair  view  of  the  class  of  foreign  writers  most 
generally  read  by  our  Saxon  forefathers,  and  consequently 
those  on  which  their  literary  taste  was  moulded.  The 
numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Saxon  period  which  are  still 
preserved  contain  chiefly  the  same  works,  except  that  there 
we  find  many  names  of  less  celebrity  which  do  not  appear 
in  these  lists,  and  also  a  greater  number  of  classical  authors^ 
such  as  VirpL  Horace,  Terence,  Juvenal,  and  some  of  the  «^ «  >>  ^7- 
more  common  prose  writers  of  antiquity. 

7.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt,  not  only  from  the 
manuscripts  of  them  which  are  still  found  written  in  a 
Saxon  hand,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars  quote  them  in  their  works,  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  reading  many  of  the  best  Latin  authors, 
Bede  quotes  by  name,  in  his  tracts  on  grammar  and 
metres,  along  with  Arator,  Fortunatus,  Sedulius,  Prosper, 
Paulinus,  Juvencus,  Prudentius,  and  Ambrose,  the  writ- 
ings of  Virgil  very  frequently,  as  well  as  those  of  Ovid, 

foUy  executed  fac-8imile  copy  has  been  deposited  in  the  British  Maseum, 
where  it  is  ranged  among  the  Additional  MSS.  under  the  number  9067. 
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Lucan,  whom  he  terms  "poeta  veteranus/*  Lucretius^ 
and  Horner^  and  he  speaks  even  of  these  two  latter  poets 
as  if  he  were  well  acquainted  with  their  works.*  In  his 
tract  de  Orthographia^  with  Virgil  and  Ovid,  he  quotes 

*  The  way  in  which  fiede  speaks  of  these  two  writers  scarcely  leaves 
room  for  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  read  them  in  the  original 
languages.  In  the  printed  edition  of  his  treatise  de  Arte  Metrica  (Opera, 
torn.  i.  p.  42),  he  speaks  of  the  character  of  "  Lucretii  Carmina,"  and  in  the 
same  tract,  on  another  occasion  (p.  38),  he  quotes  a  line,  when  speaking  of 
the  quantity  which  Lucretius  gives  to  the  word  aqua — 

Quae  calidum  faciunt  aqua  tactum  atque  vaporem. 

This  line  is  found  in  Lucret.  de  Rer.  Nat.  VI.  869,  and  does  not  seem  to 
be  quoted  by  any  of  the  grammarians.  Moreover,  curiously  enough,  the 
word  aqtuB  itself  is  a  mere  gloss  for  latidSf  and  iji  found  only  in  this 
quotation  of  Bede,  and  therefore  seems  to  have  been  an  error  of  the 
manuscript  which  that  scholar  used.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  many  of 
Bede's  observations,  in  the  tract  here  quoted,  are  extremely  judicious. 

With  regard  to  Homer,  Bede  quotes  him  for  the  quantity  which  he  ^«ne- 
ralfy  gives  to  a  short  final  syllable  that  falls  at  the  beginning  of  a  foot,  and 
in  a  manner  that  seems  to  imply  that  he  read  the  poet  in  Greek  (de  Arte 
Met.  ib.  p.  S7).  We  might  bring  many  passages  together  which  seem  almost 
to  prove  that  Homer  continued  to  be  read  in  the  schools  till  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  older  system  of  school  learning  was  thrown  out 
by  Aristotle,  and  the  new  philosophy-course.  In  the  curious  fabliau  (of  the 
thirteenth  century),  published  by  M.  Jubinal  in  his  yaluable  edition  of  the 
works  of  Rutebeuf,  entitled  "The  Battle  of  the  Seven  Arts,''  where  the  old 
and  new  system  are  drawn  up  in  combat  against  each  other,  we  have  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  principal  books  read  in  the  ancient  grammar- 
course,  which  are  identical  With  those  read  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  iibove 
stated,  with  this  exception,  that  the  classical  Writers  are  here  rather  more 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  others.  Aristotle  meets  Grammar  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle— 


AristotCt  qui  fu  k  pi^, 
Si  fist  ch^oir  Gramaire  enverse. 
Lors  i  a  point  mesire  Perse, 
Dant  Juv^al  et  dant  Orasoe, 
Virgile,  Lucain,  et  Etasoe, 
£t  S^dule,  Propre,  Prudence, 
Arator,  Omer,  et  Terence : 
Tuit  chapl^rent  sor  Aristote, 
Qui  fa  fers  com  chastel  sor  mote. 


Aristotle,  who  was  on  foot, 
Knocked  Grammar  down  flat 
Then  there  rode  up  master  Persins, 
Dan  Juvenal  and  Dan  Horace, 
Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Statins, 
And  Sedulius,  Prosper,  Prudentius, 
Arator,  Homer f  and  Terence : 
They  all  fell  upon  Aristotle, 
"Who  was  as  bold  as  a  castle  on  a  hill. 
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Horace,  Terence,  Laberius,  Varro,  Cornelias  Severus, 
Macer,  Fbcurius,  and  Lucilius,  but  he  may  hare  taken 
some  of  these  only  at  second  hand.  Aldhelm,  in  his 
prose  introduction  to  the  iEnigmata,  quotes  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  whom  he  calls  It/Hcti»^  Persius,  and  Lucan,  with 
Prosper  and  Arator.  Alcuin  also,  in  his  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  tracts,  brings  frequent  examples  from  Virgil, 
Horace,  Terence,  Juvenal,  and  Lucan. 

8.  The  authors  here  enumerated,  studied  in  a  right 
spirit,  were  quite  sufficient  to  have  given  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars  a  correct  and  pure  taste  in  Latin  poetry.  But 
unfortunately  they  imbibed  prejudices  even  at  the  foun- 
tain head.  At  Rome,  the  classical  writers  had  long  ceased 
to  be  popular ;  for  the  zeal  which  often  led  the  Christians, 
in  their  estimation  of  the  sentiment,  into  an  injudicious 
depreciation  of  the  language  when  adorned  only  by  its 
own  beauties,  had  already  condemned  them  to  that  neglect 
under  which  many  of  them  were  perishing.  Those  which 
are  preserved  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  gramma- 
rians who  flourished  in  the  latter  days  of  the  empire,  such 
as  Priscian  and  Donatus,  who,  by  their  continual  quota- 
tions, gave  some  of  them  a  certain  value  in  the  eyes  of 
men  who  made  those  grammarians  an  important  part  of 
their  studies.  It  is  almost  solely  in  grammatical  treatises, 
that  we  find  these  authors  quoted  during  the  age  which 
produced  the  principal  Latin  writers  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  although  most  of  the  Anglo-Latin  poets  were  con« 
tinually  endeavouring  to  imitate  them.  Aldhelm,  it  is  true^ 
quotes  Virgil  more  than  once  in  his  prose  treatise  de  Laude 
VtrffinitatiSySLtid  Alcuin  quotes  him  sometimes  in  his  letters^ 
though  he  speaks  of  him  in  a  very  disparaging  tone.  We 
are  told  by  an  anonymous,  but  ancient,  writer  of  his  life, 
that  Alcuin,  ^^  having  in  his  youth  read  the  books  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  the  lies  of  Virgil/'  as  he  ad- 
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vanced  in  years^  came  to  a  more  sober  judgment^  and 
would  neither  hear  them  himself^  nor  permit  his  scholars 
to  read  them; — ^^The  sacred  poets/^  said  he,  *^are 
enough  for  you ;  ye  have  no  need  to  pollute  yourselves 
with  the  luxurious  eloquence  of  VirgiFs  language/^* 
— and  he  severely  scolded  one  of  his  scholars,  named 
Sigulf,  because  he  had  been  discovered  reading  that  poet 
in  private.  The  story  cannot  be  true  in  detail,  because 
Alcuin  quotes  Virgil  by  name  in  his  later  letters ;  but  it 
shows  us  clearly,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  in  the  ninth,  when  this  life  was  probably 
written,  the  reading  of  the  classic  poets  was  not  gene- 
rally countenanced,  although  they  were  still  believed  to 
possess  beauties  which  might  fascinate  the  mind,  and 
there  were  persons  who  still  persisted  in  seeking  them 
out.  This,  indeed,  continued  to  be  the  case  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  because  they  were 
always  read  in  conjunction  with  the  grammarians  in  the 
schools.  At  a  later  date  than  the  age  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  the  historian  of  the  Monastery  of  Ely 
declaims  against  '*  the  fables  of  the  Gentiles,''  which, 
'^  painted  and  dressed  in  rhetorical  figures,*'  were  then  read 
in  the  schools,  and  declares  that  he  was  moved  with  the 
emulation  of  writing  the  acts  and  sayings  of  the  saints  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  Christ,  in  order  to  supply  their 
placet 

*  Legerat  isdem  vir  Domini  libros  jovenis  antiqiioram  Philosophorunii 
Virgiliique  mendacia,  quae  nolebat  jam  ipse  nee  audire,  neque  discipulos 
Buos  legerei  *'  sufficiunt,"  inquiens,  **  divini  poetse  vobia,  nee  egetis  loxu- 
riosk  sermonis  Virgilii  vos  pollui  facundiA." — VUa  Alcuiniy  in  the  first  vol. 
of  his  works,  p.  Ixvi. 

f  Camque  gentiliom  figmenta,  sive  deliramenta,  cum  omni  studio  Tidea* 
mus  composita,  coloribus  rhetoricis  ornata  et  quasi  quodammodo  depicta, 
categoricis  syllogismis  et  argumentationibus  circumfnlta  et  corroborata,  in 
gymnasiis  et  scholis  publice  celebrata  et  cum  laude  redtata,  dignum  duximua 
ut  wmctomm  dicta  et  facta  describantur,  et  dc^cripta  ad  laudem  et  honorem 
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9.  The  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  naturally  took  chiefly  for 
their  models  in  poetry  the  works  of  the  Christian  poets 
which  recur  so  often  in  their  manuscripts^  and  it  might 
well  be  expected  that  the  imitators  of  writers  who  were 
already  far  removed  from  classic  eloquence  and  purity 
of  style^  would  themselves  sink  still  lower  in  the  scale. 
Several  circumstances  joined  their  influence  in  vitiating  the 
style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers.  The  narrow  partiality  of 
Theodore^  Adrian^  and  their  scholars,  for  the  study  of 
Greek,*  had  given  a  wrong  turn  to  their  literary  taste; 
and  this  appears  in  the  multitude  of  Greek  words  and 
expressions  which  they  grafted  upon  the  Latin  language, 
so  as  to  render  their  writings  sometimes  quite  unin- 
telligible. The  imitations  of  the  classical  writers  which 
appear  in  their  poetry,  are,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in 
later  times,  little  better  than  the  stringing  together  of  so 
many  old  phrases,  or  the  use  of  a  certain  word,  not 
because  it  is  itself  appropriate,  but  because  some  one  of 
the  old  poets  had  used  it  in  a  similar  position.  They  at 
the  same  time  fell  into  an  error  committed  more  or  less 
by  imitators  in  every  age ;  they  chose,  in  preference  to 
all  others,  those  expressions,  or  words,  or  uses  of  words, 
which  ought  not  to  be   imitated,  being   exceptions  to 

Cbristi  referantnr,  etc.  HUtoria  ElietuU,  in  Gale*8  Scriptores,  p.  463. 
ThU  bistory  was  written  at  an  early  date.  Does  the  writer  allnde  to  the 
Saxon  schools  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cambridge  ? 

*  The  partiality  for  the  study  of  Greek  is  exhibited  in  the  following  curious 
enumeration  of  characteristics  of  different  nations,  preserved  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century  (Calig.  A.  xv ;  fol.  132,  y\) — Sapi- 
entia  Graecorum,  inridia  Judsorum,  superbia  Romanorum,  largitas  Longo- 
bardorum,  sobrietaa  Gothomm,  eleratio  Francorum,  gula  Gallorum,  ira 
Brittonum,  stultitia  Saxonum,  libido  Scottorum,  crudelitas  Pictorum. — It  ia 
▼ery  desirable  that  such  lists  as  this,  written  at  different  periods  and  among 
different  people,  should  be  collected  together — they  would  give  us  a  curious 
view  of  the  history  of  national  character.  A  similar  list,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  will  b«  found  in  Reliqttia  Antiqtuef  No.  1,  p.  5. 
(Pickering,  1839.) 
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rules>  and  which  we  consider  allowable  in  the  pure  Latin 
writers,  simply  because  we  believe  that  when  they  wrote, 
they  would  not  have  taken  liberties  which  were  not 
allowable;  and  these  expressions,  because  they  were  strange 
and  uncommon,  they  repeated  over  and  over  again  with 
lavish  profusion.  The  character  of  their  native  poetry 
led  them  also  to  affect  a  style,  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
which  in  their  Latin  is  often  intolerably  pompous  and 
inflated.  To  all  these  sins  we  must  add  another:  the 
early  Anglo-Latin  poets  delighted  in  nothing  more  than 
ingenious  conceits,  enigmatical  expressions,  puns,  and 
alliteration.  Thus  Alcuin,  to  quote  one  example  among 
a  thousand,  although  he  certainly  knew  perfectly  well  the 
meaning  of  the  name  of  his  countrymen,  yet  in  his  metri- 
cal history  of  the  See  of  York,  when  describing  their 
condition  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  he  cannot 
let  slip  the  opportunity  of  telling  us  that  they  then 
deserved  their  name  of  Saxons^  because  they  were  as  hard 
as  stones — 

Duritiam  propter  dicti  cognomine  Saxi* 

Aldhelm,  in  addition  to  his  love  of  Greek  words,  fills  his 
poems  with  alliterative  lines  like  the  following — 

Pallida  /nirpttreopingis  qui  flore  yireta. 

and  again — 

Et>}otiora  cupit,  quam  jtmlsetpectine  chordaa 
QaeiB  psalmifita  /nus  jisallebat  cantibns  olim. 

Alcuin,  in  the  following  initial  lines  of  a  short  poem^ 
gives  us  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  cutting  up  and 
dividing  words,  which  was  also  not  uncommonly  prac- 
tised by  the  continental  Latin  poets,  from  his  time  to 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century — 

En  taus  Albinus,  saevis  ereptus  ab  undis, 
Yenerat  alUthrono  nunc  miserante  Deo. 
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Te  cvpiens  tgifpel'  peregrinus  -lare  camoenis, 

O  Cori[d]on  I  Cori[d]on !  dulcis  amice  satis.* 

10.  Alcuin  and  Aldhelm  were  the  chief  Anglo-Latin 
poets  of  this  period.  Aldhehn  possessed  all  the  defects 
above  enumerated.  He  was  a  great  imitator  of  the  an^ 
cients ;  he  was  a  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  and  he  filled  his 
writings  with  foreign  words  and  clumsy  compounds ;  he 
was  also  a  lover  and  composer  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse, 
and  he  shows  a  deeply  rooted  taste  for  alliteration  and 
pompous  diction;  and  in  addition  to  these  defects  we 
3ee  in  his  writings  generally  a  bad  choice  of  words,  with 
harsh  sentences,  and  a  great  deficiency  in  true  delicacy 
and  harmony .f  In  a  word,  Aldhelm^s  writings,  popular 
as  they  once  were,  exhibit  a  very  general  want  of  good 
taste.  For  an  example  of  this,  we  need  only  cite  one  of 
the  embellishments  of  his  metrical  treatise  de  Laude  Vir^ 
ffimtm,  where  he  tells  the  story  of  St.  Scholastica,  how, 
when  she  had  failed  by  her  arguments  and  persuasions  in 
prevailing  on  her  brother  to  embrace  Christianity,  she 
fell  on  her  knees  in  prayer  by  his  side;  how  a  fearful 
storm  immediately  burst  over  the  house,  and  how  the 

*  AlcQinos  *^  Ad  DUcipulumf^^  Poems»  p.  235,  in  his  works.  Abbo,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century»  inserts  que  in  the  middle  of  a  com- 
ponnded  word,  for  the  sake  of  metre»  as  ocquecident  and  inquesulaiUf  for 
ocddemque  and  ifuulamque. 

t  William  of  Malmsbury,  himself  a  good  scholar  for  his  age»  has  left  us 
a  curlouB  estimate  of  Aldhelm's  character»  in  which  he  confesses  the  oyer- 
pompons  style  of  the  Anglo-Latin  writers.  "  Denique  Grseci  involutd»  Ro- 
man! splendidd»  AngU  pompaticS  dictare  solent.  Id  in  omnibus  antiquis 
chartis  est  animadyertere»  quantum  quibusdam  verbis  abtrusis  et  ex  Grseco 
petitis  delectentur.  Moderatius  tamen  se  agit  Aldelmus»  nee  nisi  perraro 
et  necessario  Terba  ponit  exotica.  Allegat  Catholioos  sensus  senno  facundns» 
et  Tiolentissimas  assertiones  exomat  color  rhetoricus.  Quem  si  perfecte 
l^eris,  et  ex  acumine  Gracum  putabis»  et  ex  nitore  Romanum  jurabis»  et 
ex  pompa  Anglum  intelliges."  Vit.  Aldelm.  p.  339.  If  this  writer  alludes  to 
the  monastic  charters  given  under  the  Saxon  Kings»  they  are  certainly 
written  ib  the  strangest  "jargon''  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive»  and  Aid- 
helm  is  purity  itself  in  comparison  with  them.  Perhaps  eharti$  only  means 
booksi 
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unbelieving  brother  was  convinced  by  the  miracle.  A 
better  poet  would  have  dwelt  upon  the  terrors  of  the 
storm — on  its  effect  upon  the  house  which  held  Scholastica 
and  her  brother — and  on  the  qualms  which  the  roaring  of 
the  thunder  and  the  flashing  of  the  forked  lightnings 
struck  into  his  breast.  But  Aldhelm  loses  sight  of  his 
immediate  subject  in  his  eagerness  to  describe  a  real 
storm ;  it  is  true  he  tells  us  there  was  wind,  and  thunder, 
and  lightning,  and  that  they  affected  both  heaven  and 
earth,  but  he  finds  out  that  there  was  rain  also,  and  that 
the  earth  was  moistened,  and  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
calculate  its  effects  in  swelling  the  rivers  and  flooding 
the  distant  vallies,  all  which  circumstances  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  virgin  saint  or  her  unbelieving  kinsman. 
Aldhelm  certainly  describes  a  storm,  but  it  is  not  a 
storm  made  for  the  occasion.  The  lines,  taken  by  them- 
selves, are  comparatively  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
poet's  talents— 

Moz  igitar  coelum  nimboso  tarbine  totum 
Et  conyexa  poll  nigrescunt  Bthere  furvo  ; 
Marmnra  Y&sta  sonant  flammis  oommista  corascis, 
£t  tremuit  tellas  magno  fremebunda  fragore ; 
Humida  rorifluia  hamectant  vellera  gnttis, 
Irrigat  et  terram  tenebrosis  imbribna  aer, 
Complentur  Talles,  et  largaflnenta  redundant. 

11.  Alcuin  has,  on  the  whole,  more  simplicity  and  less 
pretension  in  his  poetry  than  his  predecessor  Aldhelm,  and 
so  far  he  is  more  pleasing ;  but,  unfortunately,  where  the 
latter  was  turgid  and  bombastic,  the  former  too  often  runs 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  being  flat  and  spiritless.  His 
style  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  his  calm  details  of 
natural  scenery.  The  description  of  the  city  of  York,  at 
this  early  period  one  of  the  most  frequented  commercial 
towns  in  England,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  beauties  of  this 
poet :  it  possesses  ^  certain  de^ee  of  ele^nce  and  cor- 
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lectness,  for  which  we  may  look  in  vain  among  the  writ- 
ings of  Aldhelm. 

Hanc  piscosa  suifl  undis  interlait  Usai 
Florigeros  ripis  pnetendens  undique  campos : 
CoUibiu  et  silyis  telliiB  hinc  inde  decora, 
Nobilibusque  locis  habitatio  pnlchrBi  salubrUi 
Fertilitate  sni  multos  babitura  colonos. 
Quo  Yariis  populis  et  regnis  nndiqae  lecti, 
Spe  lacri  yeniunt,  qunrentes  divite  terra 
DiyitiaSi  sedem  ribimet,  lacnimqne,  laremque. 

De  Pont\f,  etc,  Eborae.  v,  30. 

Alcuin  wrote  much  poetry,  on  various  subjects,  lives,  his- 
tories, elegies,  and  epigrams.  Perhaps  the  most  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  muse  is  the  elegy  on  the  destruction 
of  the  monastery  of  Lindisfame  by  the  Danes,  some  parts 
of  which  are  very  simple  and  pleasing.  His  history  of 
the  See  of  York  also  contains  some  good  passages. 

12.  The  Latin  poets  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not 
very  numerous.  During  the  eighth  century,  their  best 
period,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the,  ninth,  we  find,  besides 
the  two  above  mentioned,  Bede  (the  universal  scholar) 
and  Boniface,  and  a  few  others,  such  as  Tahtwin,  Cuth- 
bert  of  Hereford,  Acca  of  Hexham,  and  Athelwolf  of  Lin- 
disfame. In  the  tenth  century,  Fridegode  wrote,  in  verse, 
the  Life  of  Wilfred,  and  the  Monk  Wolstan  that  of 
Swithin.  Henceforward  the  history  of  Anglo-Latin  poetry 
presents  almost  a  blank,  until  the  formation  of  a  school  of 
Latin  poets  in  the  twelfth  century,  some  of  whom  ap- 
proached the  purity  of  the  Augustan  age. 

13.  The  Latin  prose  writers  of  the  classic  ages  were 
very  little  read  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  because  they  had 
not  the  same  powerful  allies  in  the  grammarians  to  keep 
them  in  countenance.  This  circumstance  explains  what 
has  frequently  been  observed  by  the  continental  writers, 
that  the  Christies  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  do^^n 
to  the  tenth  and   eleventh,  wrote   inuch    purer  Latin 
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in  their  poetry,  with  all  their  faults,  than  in  their  prose 
compositions.  The  great  luminaries  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  employed  their  pens  chiefly  on  theology,  and  science 
as  far  as  it  was  then  studied;  and  their  writings,  not 
attractive  by  their  language,  ofier  little  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  The  theological  writings  of  Bede,  Boni- 
face, and  Alcuin,  which  consist  chiefly  of  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  controversial  tracts  on  questions 
then  agitated,  exhibit  immense  power  of  mind,  disciplined 
by  the  most  profound  study,  and  characterized  by  much 
independence  of  thought.  Aldhelm  sacrifices  too  much  to 
rhetorical  ornament,  and  is  the  least  readable  of  them  all. 
We  have,  however,  two  classes  of  Anglo-Latin  prose  liter- 
ature during  the  Saxon  period^  which  make  amends  for  the 
apparent  deficiency  in  some  of  the  others. 

14.  Boniface  and  Alcuin  have  left  us  a  large  body  of 
familiar  letters,  which,  from  the  many  early  transcripts  of 
them  that  remain,  seem  to  have  been  the  delight  of  our 
forefathers  during  the  ninth  century,  and  which  deserve  to 
be  better  known  than  they  are,  even  at  the  present  day.  In 
these  letters,  although  the  same  subject  of  paramoimt  im- 
portance which  gave  rise  to  the  severer  writings  casts  a 
shade  of  character  over  the  whole^  yet  at  times  the  theo- 
logian and  scholar  throws  ofi"  the  dulness  of  scholastic 
erudition^  shows  himself  the  attentive  correspondent,  and 
the  affectionate  friend,  and  amid  graver  business  indulges 
in  playful  compliments  and  sallies  of  wit.  Occasionally  the 
present  sent  by  a  friend  from  a  distant  land  will  produce  a 
joke  or  an  epigram ;  at  one  time  the  follies  of  contempo- 
raries will  draw  a  snule,  or  even  a  tear ;  while,  at  another, 
the  intelligence  of  tiie  loss  of  a  friend  or  the  devastation 
by  barbarous  enemies  of  some  beloved  spot,  is  received 
with  the  pathetic  elegance  of  heart-felt  afprrow.  The  cor*- 
respondence  of  Alcuin  is  peculiarly  lively,  find  his  letters 
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are  interesting  to  us  in  more  points  of  view  than  one.  In 
them^  the  fearful  struggles  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
between  the  iron-armed  warriors  of  the  west  and  the  Sara- 
cens who  had  conquered  Africa  and  Spain,  and  the  expe- 
ditions of  Charlemagne  to  curb  the  Saxons  and  other 
tribes  who  paid  but  an  uncertain  obedience  to  his  sway, 
events  on  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  through  the 
misty  atmosphere  of  romance,  till  they  seem  little  better 
than  fables,  are  told  as  the  news  of  yesterday ;  and  the 
warrior  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  picturing  to  our 
minds,  sheathed  in  iron  and  stern  in  look,  employed  only  in 
bruising  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  or  oppressing  his  friends, 
not  less  than  the  hoary-headed  priest  whom  we  imagine 
in  flowing  robes,  with  calm  and  reverend  mien,  preaching 
salvation  to  herds  of  wild  men  but  just  emerging  from  the 
ignorance  of  pagan  superstition,  stands  himself  before  us 
suddenly  transformed  into  the  man  of  taste  and  the  elegant 
scholar.  It  is  thus  that,  when  we  abstract  ourselves  en- 
tirely from  the  outward  consideration  of  dress  and  posi- 
tion, from  the  ever- varying  attributes  of  age  and  country, 
these  letters  teach  us  the  instructive  lesson  that  the  mind, 
when  cultivated,  is  much  the  same  in  all  ages,  that  it  is 
capable  of  the  same  feelings,  the  same  tastes,  and  the  same 
intelligence,  and  that  these  show  themselves  naturally 
under  the  same  forms, — in  a  word,  that  the  old  saying  of 
the  poet— 

Coelom  non  animiim  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currant, 

is  true  when  we  apply  it  to  the  mind  in  general,  and  when 
we  take  into  consideration  diversity  of  time  and  person, 
as  well  as  difference  of  place. 

15.  The  Anglo-Saxons  have  left  us  but  few  regular  his- 
tories. The  Church  History  of  Bede,  the  less  important 
works  of  Asser  and  Athelweard,  and  two  or  three  monastic 
chronicles,  added  to  the  well-known  Anglo-Saxon  Chroni- 

VOL.  I.  E 
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cle,  are  nearly  all  we  have.  But  the  deficiency  in  this 
respect  is  amply  compensated  by  an  abundance  of  bio- 
graphyi  a  class  of  writing  for  which  our  Saxon  forefathers 
seem  to  have  had  an  especial  partiality.  Scarcely  a  scholar 
or  a  churchman  of  any  consequence  quitted  the  mortal 
stage^  but  instanUy  some  one  of  his  immediate  friends^  or 
of  his  attendants  through  life^  consigned  his  history  to 
writings  and  told  his  reminiscences,  and  not  unfirequently 
repeated  much  that  he  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  him 
whose  biography  he  had  undertaken.  These  lives  are 
peculiarly  interesting;  like  Bede's  history,  they  frequently 
exhibit  the  credulity  of  their  authors ;  but  the  luminaries 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  did  not  live  immured  in  clois- 
ters ;  they  were  stirring  men  in  the  world,  the  counsellors 
of  princes,  not  only  attending  them  in  the  cabinet,  but 
sometimes  at  their  side  even  in  the  field ;  and  their  memoirs 
are  full  of  contemporary  anecdotes  of  political  history  as 
well  as  of  private  manners.  By  these  means,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  we  have  as  good  mate- 
rials for  their  lives,  as  for  that  of  many  a  literary  character 
of  the  last  century. 

16.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  lives  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  matter  than  for  their  language.  In  the 
earlier  ages  the  disciples  of  the  great  scholars  seem  to  have 
written  much  worse  Latin  than  their  masters ;  thus  nothing 
can  be  more  harsh  than  the  style  of  Eddius,  in  his  life  of 
Wilfred,  written  at  the  begining  of  the  eighth  century. 
With  the  ninth  century  the  Latin  school  began  to  decline 
rapidly,  and  we  have  few  writers  of  talent  at  a  later  period. 
Eling  Alfred  complained  that  in  the  time  of  his  youth, 
soon  after  the  middle  of  this  century,  there  were  no 
^^  masters ''  to  teach  him,  that  is,  there  were  no  successors  to 
Bede,  and  Archbishop  Egbert,  and  Aleuin.  That  the  ninth 
century  was  illiterate  must  be  idtogether  a  mistaken  no- 
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tion,  for  in  it  was  written  the  lai^st  portion  of  the  Anglo» 
Saxon  manuscripts  which  are  now  left^  of  the  older  and  oon** 
temporary  Latin  writers.  But  the  vernacular  literature, 
which  had  formerly  been  known  only  as  one  that  was  sung 
and  preserved  in  the  memory,  and  perhaps  seldom  written, 
seems  to  have  been  now  gaining  ground,  and  to  have  been 
making  hasty  advances  towards  establishing  as  strong  a 
claim  to  tiie  title  of  ^^  book-learning/'  as  the  Latin  literature 
to  which  that  term  had  been  previously  given.  Such,  in 
fact,  was  the  position  which  it  had  gained  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, when  therefore  we  may  suppose  that  literature  had 
become  much  more  generally  difiused.  The  earlier  part 
of  the  ninth  century  may  be  aptly  called  the  Age  of 
Glosses,  It  is  apparently  in  manuscripts  of  that  period 
that  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  interlinear  translations 
of  the  words  of  the  Latin  writers  into  Anglo-Baxon,  a  sure 
sign  of  the  decay  of  Latin  scholarship.  The  book  which 
is  most  frequentiy  glossed  in  this  manner,  is  Aldhelm's 
prose  treatise  de  Laude  Vtrginitatis^  which,  being  full  of 
Grsecisms,  and  having  been  written  principally  for  the 
edification  of  the  ladies,  whom  we  cannot  suppose  to  have 
been  as  well  skilled  in  Greek  as  in  Latin,  we  find  accom- 
panied by  glosses,  sometimes  in  Latin  and  sometimes  in 
Anoio-Saxon.  The  other  books  which  are  found  most 
frequently  glossed  are  the  Gospels  and  the  Psalms,  with 
the  poems  of  Prudentius,  Prosper,  and  Sedulius.*  The 
Age  of  Glosses  naturally  led,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

•  Of  fire  MfUS.  of  AUhelm,  in  tlMKing*!  library  IB  tiieBrttiriiMi^^ 
two  are  attributed,  with  apparent  reason,  to  the  eighth  centiuy,  and  neitlier 
of  diese  are  gLoaecd  in  Anglo-Saxon,  thongh  one  of  them  ifl  moat  cop&oualy 
gloeeed  in  Latin.  Two  are  written  in  a  hand  not  more  modem  than  the 
middU»  of  the  ninth  century,  and  are  glossed  here  and  there  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  fifth  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  or,  perhaps,  of 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth,  and  is  very  fall  of  glosses  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
poets  are  generally  glossed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth  century ;  ihe 
Gospel  sometimea  at  a  much  earlier  periods  and  the  Psalms  are  found 
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ninth  century,  to  the  Age  of  translations^  which  opened 
under  the  reign  of  the  immortal  Alfred. 

§  IV.  The  AiylO'Saxon  Prose  Writings. 

1.  Our  chief  authority  for  the  private  character  of  King 
Alfred  is  the  historian  Asser,  his  contemporary  and  friend, 
a  monk  of  Bangor,  in  Wales.  Asserts  testimony  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  extremely  valuable  and  interesting; 
but  he  indulges  too  much  in  trifles,  often  expressing  great 
astonishment  at  things  which  were  by  no  means  extraor- 
dinary, and  making  discoveries  of  what  was  not  new; 
and  he  frequently  judges  of  the  monarch  of  the  West 
Saxons  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  one  of  his  fellow 
monks.  In  those  days,  the  first  quality  of  a  King  was  not 
necessarily  the  being  able  to  read  and  write.  Alfred  appears, 
from  his  infancy,  to  have  received  a  princely  education. 
He  was  carefully  instructed  in,  and  habituated  to,  hunting 
and  other  royal  exercises,  and  from  an  early  age  he  was 
made  to  commit  to  memory  the  national  poetry,  to  which 
he  was  never  tired  of  listening.  It  was  his  love  for  this 
class  of  literature,  and  the  temptation  of  a  handsomely 
written  manuscript  offered  to  him  by  his  mother,  that 
encouraged  the  royal  child  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
learning  to  read.*  This  he  did  not  attempt  until  his  twelfth 
year;  and  Asser,  probably  with  little  justice,  attributes 
this  supposed  tardiness  to  his  parents'  negligence.f 

glossed  as  late  as  the  begining  of  the  eleventh,  and  even  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, as  in  the  instance  of  a  superb  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  R.  17,  !• 

*  Sed  Sazonica  poemata  die  noctuque  solers  auditor  relatu  aliorum  sepis- 
sime  audiens  docibiiis  memoriter  retinebat,  in  omni  venatoria  arte  industrius 
venator,  incessabiliter  laborat  non  in  vanum.  .  .  .  Cum  ergo  quodam  die 
mater  sua  sibi  et  fratribusqnendam  Saxonicum  poematico*  artis  librum  quern 
in  manu  habebat  ostenderet,  etc.     Agger ^  Vita  Mlfr,  ed.  A/.  Parker,  /i.  T. 

t  Sed,  proh  dolor!  indigna  suorum  parentum  et  nutritorum  iitcuria 
usque  ad  xii.  setatis  annum  aut  eo  amplius  illiteratus  remansit.    Id*  ib. 
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2.  In  Alfred's  time  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  had 
fallen  so  much  into  neglect^  that  even  the  priests  could 
scarcely  translate  the  church  service,  which  they  were  in 
the  constant  habit  of  reading.  The  king  himself  regretted 
that  he  had  not  learnt  Latin  until  a  late  period  of  life ; 
but  his  sorrow  was  greater  for  the  general  ignorance  of  his 
countrymen  than  for  his  own  backwardness.  He  then,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface  to  the  Pastorale,  looked  back  with 
regret  to  the  flourishing  state  of  learning  in  England  at  an 
earlier  period,  "  and  how  they  came  hither  from  abroad  to 
seek  wisdom  and  doctrine  in  this  land,  whereas  we  must 
now  get  it  from  without,  if  we  will  have  it  at  all/'*  He  tells 
us  that  when  he  ascended  the  throne  there  were  few  persons 
south  of  the  Humber  who  could  translate  from  Latin  into 
English,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  they  were  much 
better  provided  on  the  other  side  of  that  river.  ^^  I  also 
called  to  mind,''  says  the  royal  writer,  "  how  I  saw,  before 
it  was  all  spoiled  and  burnt,  that  the  churches  throughout 
the  whole  English  nation  stood  filled  with  treasures  and 
with  books,  and  also  with  a  great  multitude  of  God's  ser- 
vants, yet  they  reaped  very  little  of  the  fruit  of  those 
books,  because  they  could  understand  nothing  of  them, 
since  they  were  not  written  in  their  own  native  tongue/'t 
He  then  proceeds  to  express  his  wonder  that  the  great 
scholars  who  had  formerly  lived  in  this  island  had  not 
translated  the  Latin  books  into  English ;  but  he  attributes 
this  to  the  little  expectation  which  they  could  ever  have 

*  And  hu  man  at  on  borde  wisdom^  and  lare  hider  on  land  soltte,  and  hu 
we  hi  nn  sceoldon  ute  begitan,  gif  we  hi  habban  sceoldon.  Alfred j  Prrf.  to 
Gregory*  8  Pastoralef  ed,  AL  Parker, 

t  )»age-mnnde  ic  eac  hnic  ge-seah  «er  J>am  J»e  hit  eal  for-heregod  wsere  and 
for«b8emed;  hu  |>a  circan  geond  eal  Angel-cyn  stodon  ma'5ma  and  boca  ge- 
fylled,  and  eac  micel  mienia  Godes  l^eawa,  and  t'a  swi^e  lytle  feornie  )>ara 
bocawistoni  for|mm  \>e  hi  hira  nan  Inng  on-gitan  ne  mihton,  forjmm  j^e  hi 
B«eron  on  hira  agenge  ^ode  a-wricene.    lb, 
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harboured^  that  good  scholarship  would  decline  so  much, 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  understood  in  the  originals. 

3.  Alfred  was  ambitious  of  remedying  both  these  evils, 
of  supplying  his  country  at  the  same  time  with  scholars 
and  with  translations.  With  a  view  to  the  first  of  these 
objects  he  invited  learned  men  from  abroad,  and  among 
the  rest  Grimbald,  whom  he  made  abbot  of  Win- 
chester, and  John  of  Corvei,  whom  he  in  like  manner 
placed  over  the  new  monastery  of  Athelney.  Among  the 
scholars  patronised  by  Alfred,  we  must  also  reckon  the 
erudite  but  free-spoken  John  Scotus,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  for  his  severity  and  sourness 
of  manners,  by  which,  according  to  the  story  which  was 
afterwards  prevalent,  he  at  last  so  provoked  his  scholars, 
that  they  fell  upon  him  with  their  writing  instruments  and 
stabbed  him  to  death.  Alfred  himself  led  the  way  in  trans- 
lating the  Latin  books  into  Anglo-Saxon.  Among  the 
work»  which  we  owe  to  his  pen,  the  most  important  are 
translations  of  the  Pastorale  of  Gregory,  destined  more 
particularly  for  the  use  of  his  clergy,— of  the  treatise  of 
Boethius  de  Consolatione  Philosophue,  one  of  the  most 
popular  Latin  books  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  was 
often  translated  into  almost  every  language  of  Europe, — 
and  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Orosius,  and  the  English 
Church  History  of  Bede.  Other  translations  were  made 
by  his  order,  as  that  of  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory  by 
Werfred  bishop  of  Worcester;*  and  no  doubt  many 
others  were  eager  to  follow  so  illustrious  an  example* 

4.  We  must  not,  however,  let  ourselves  be  led  by  the 
greatness  of  his  exertions  to  estimate  Alfred's  own  learn- 
ing at  too  high  a  rate.  In  "  Grammar  '^  his  skill  was 
never  very  profound,  because  he  had  not  been  instructed 

*  W.  Malnwb.  p.  45.  (Ed.  1601).  Ingolph.  p.  870.  ib. 
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in  it  in  his  youth  $  and  the  work  of  Boethios  had  to  nn* 
dergo  a  singular  process  before  the  royal  translator  com- 
menced his  operations.  Bishop  Asser,  one  of  Alfred's 
chosen  friends^  was  employed  to  turn  the  original  text  of 
Boethius  "into  plainer  words/' — ^a.  necessary  labour  in 
those  days,'*  says  William  of  Malmsbury,  "  although  at 
present  (in  the  12th  century)  it  seems  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous/^ And  in  a  similar  manner,  before  he  undertook 
the  translation  of  the  Pastorale,  he  had  it  explained  to 
him — ^the  task  was  perhaps  executed  sometimes  by  one, 
sometimes  by  another — by  Archbishop  Plegmund,  by 
Bishop  Asser,  and  by  his  ''mass-priests"  Grimbald  and 
John.f  But  Alfred's  mind  was  great  and  comprehensive ; 
and  we  need  not  examine  his  scholarship  in  detail  in  order 
to  justify  or  to  enhance  his  reputation.  His  translations 
are  well  written ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  they  exlubit  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  superior  to  that  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Whenever  their  author  added 
to  his  original,  in  order  to  explain  allusions  which  he 
thought  would  not  be  imderstood,  he  exhibits  a  just  idea 
of  ancient  history  and  fable,  differing  widely  from  the  dis- 
torted popular  notions  which  were  prevalent  then  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  in  the  vernacular  literature.^  There  is 
one  apparent  exception  to  this  observation.     In  trans- 


*  Libroa  BoeChii  ....  planioribiis  Terbii  elnddaTit ......  illia  diebm 

Ubore  mMmngJOf  nostris  ruUcnlo.  S^  enim  jami  regit  £ictam  Mt,  vt 
teviw  «b  aodem  in  AngUoam  tramferretor  sermonem. — W.  Malmi.  p.  248. 

t  Swft  tm%  ic  hi  fe-Ieornode  nt  Plegnnmde  minnm  sroebisoope,  and  ast 
Aasen  atunoH  biaeope,  and  «t  Grimbolde  minnm  maase-preoate,  and  at 
Johanna  minnm  mKaae-preoate. — Prtfaee  to  ih€  PaiiaraU, 

t  It  ia  obaenrable  thionghont  tka  middle  agea,  that  what  ia  atated  cor- 
reetlj  and  jodioionaly  ia  the  Latin  writera  appeara  moat  groaaly  inoorreet 
and  capiicionaly  diatorted  whenerer  we  meet  with  it  in  the  Teraaeolar 
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lating  the  second  metre  of  the  fifth  book  of  Boethius^  be* 
ginning — 

Pnro  darum  lamine  Phoebum 
Melliflol  canit  oris  Homeras, — 

Alfred  has  added  an  explanation  which  shows  that  Virgil 
was  then  much  better  known  than  Homer.  **  Homer/' 
says  he^  '^  the  good  poet^  who  was  best  among  the  Greeks : 
he  was  YirgiFs  teacher :  this  Virgil  was  best  among  the 
Latins/'*  Alfred  probably  means  no  more  than  that 
Vii^l  imitated  Homer :  but  in  the  metrical  yersion  of  the 
metres  of  Boethius^  also  attributed  to  Alfred,  the  matter 
is  placed  quite  in  another  light,  and  Homer  not  only  be- 
comes Virgil's  teacher,  but  his  friend  also. 

Omems  waes  Homer  was 

east  mid  Crecnm  in  the  east  among  the  Greeks 

on  ]mm  leod-scipe  in  that  nation 

leoVti  craeftgast,  the  most  skilfol  of  poets, 

FirgUies  Virgil's 

freond  and  lareow,  friend  and  teacher, 

|>8em  mferan  sceope  to  that  great  bard 

magistra  betst.  the  best  of  masters. 
{Meirei  qfBoeth,  ed,  Fm,  p.  137.) 

We  will,  however,  willingly  relieve  the  Anglo-Saxon  mon- 
arch from  all  responsibility  for  this  error,  which  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  misconstruction  of  Alfred's  words  by 
some  other  person  who  was  the  author  of  the  prosaic 

writings  of  the  same  period,  a  proof  of  the  slow  passage  of  knowledge  from 
one  class  of  society  to  another.  In  the  metrical  French  romance  of  Troy 
(19th  centnry)  which  is  founded  on  the  psendo -Dares,  we  are  told  that 
Homer  wrote  mere  fables  which  he  knew  were  not  tme ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  he  recited  his  work  to  his  citizens,  most  of  them  set  their  faces  against 
it,  and  there  arose  two  (actions  at  Athens :  but  in  the  end  the  poet  had  most 
influence,  and  succeeding  in  obtaining  the  general  sanction  of  his  Tersion 
of  the  story,  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  of  Dares. 

*  ISeah  Omerus  se  goda  sceop,  >e  mid  Crecum  selest  waes ;  se  wss  Fir- 
gilies  lareow,  se  Firgilius  waes  mid  Ledenwamm  selest. — jf (fired*»  BoetAiuMf 
ed.  Cardale,  p.  397. 
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verses  that  have  hitherto  gone  under  his  name.  Several 
reasons  combine  in  making  us  believe  that  these  were 
not  written  by  Alfred :  they  are  little  more  than  a  trans* 
position  of  the  words  of  his  own  prose,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  additions  and  alterations  in  order  to  make 
alliteration :  the  compiler  has  shown  his  want  of  skill  on 
many  occasions ;  he  has,  on  the  one  hand,  turned  into 
metre  both  Alfred's  preface  (or  at  least  imitated  it),  and 
his  introductory  chapter,  which  certainly  had  no  claim 
to  that  honour ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  over- 
looked entirely  three  of  the  metres,  which  appear  to  have 
escaped  his  eye  as  they  lay  buried  among  King  Alfred^s 
prose.*  The  only  manuscript  containing  this  metrical 
version  which  has  yet  been  met  with,  appears,  from  the 
fragments  of  it  preserved  from  the  fire  which  endangered 
the  whole  Cottonian  Library,  to  have  been  written  in  the 
tenth  century. 

5.  The  policy  of  Alfred  in  calling  into  England  foreign 
scholars,  was  pursued,  if  not  successively,  at  least  frt)m 
time  to  time,  during  the  whole  of  the  century  which  fol- 
lowed, and  even  till  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
Athelstan,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  was 
a  patron  of  learning  as  well  as  a  great  king,  and  not  un- 
worthy to  sit  on  Alfred's  throne.  In  return,  his  fame  was 
spread  abroad,  and  handed  down  to  his  posterity  by  the 
scholars  whom  he  had  encouraged;  and  we  learn  from 
William  of  Malmsbury  and  others,  that  his  actions  were 
the  subject  of  more  than  one  Latin  poem.  Of  Dunstan, 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  second  only  to  Alfred  himself 
in  his  endeavours  to  raise  learning  and  science  in  Eng- 
land.t     Oswald,  made  Archbishop  of  York  in  971^  who 

*  The  lull  diiciufioii  of  this  qnestioii  ia  reseired  fbr  another  occasioii. 
i"  Ipse  artiiiiii  liheratinm  in  tota  insula  post  regem  Alfrednm  ezcitator 
nirificus.—  W.  Maim»,  p.  56. 
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had  himself  been  educated  at  Fleury  in  France^  followed 
closely  in  the  steps  of  Dunstan,  and  it  is  noted  of  him  in  the 
old  chronicles  **  that  he  invited  over  into  this  country  lite- 
rary men/^*  Among  others^he  brought  Abbo  of  Fleury, who 
introduced  into  England  ^^  much  fruit  of  sdence/'  and  whose 
efforts  were  more  particularly  directed  to  the  regeneration 
of  die  schools ;  for  at  that  time  (the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century)  we  are  told  that  learning  («•  e.  the  study  of  Latin 
literature)  had  again  fallen  into  universal  decay .f  In  the 
eleventh  century,  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  when 
Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  founded  a  school  at 
Waltham,  we  find  him  also  seeking  a  foreign  scholar 
to  direct  it«t  But  the  frequent  mention  in  the  early 
historians  of  such  incidents,  is  a  proof  that  not  even 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  Alfred  could  restore  a  state 
of  things  which  had,  in  the  natural  order  of  events, 
passed  away,  and  which  had  been  founded  on  feelings 
that  no  longer  existed.  Foreign  learning  was  now  no 
novelty  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  excitement  which 
alone  had  pushed  into  being  the  profound  scholars  of  the 
age  of  Bede  and  Alcuin,  ran  in  other  channels.  Alfred's 
own  example  aided  in  spreading  the  already  prevalent 
taste  for  Anglo-Saxon  writings,  which  must  also  have 
been  increased  by  the  tendency  of  his  schools  in  which 
the  English  language  and  the  national  poetry  are  said  to 
have  held  an  equal  place  with  the  study  of  the  learned 
languages. 
6«  From  the  numerous  manuscripts  which  still  remain, 

*  Advocavit  in  patriam  literatos  homines. — Polyehron.  p.  367. 

t  Ad  scholaa  regendas  • .  .  •  qnoniam  omnia  fere  literatnne  studinm  et 
■cholanun  tuns  per  Angliam  in  deaaaetadinem  venerat  et  aoporem.— ^if- 
toria  RamerieiuUt  in  Oak,  p.  400.  Unna  fait  Abbo  Floriacenaia  monachua, 
qui  wmUamtcimiiimfnigem  An|^  invent. — Malms,  i^  Poniif.  p.  S70. 

t  Vita  Haroidi,  in  the  Chroniqves  Anglo-NonMndea,  p.  161.  See  the 
same  work,  p.  157. 
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and  from  the  known  causes  of  destruction^  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  did  once  exist  a  very  large  body 
of  Anglo-Saxon  vernacular  writings.  But  the  name  of  one 
man  only^  after  the  days  of  Alfred^  who  wrote  much  in  his 
native  tongue,  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty ;  and  that  was  the  grammarian  Alfric.  In  historians 
of  the  twelfth  century^  we  find  some  indications  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  writings  of  a  much  earlier  date,  chiefly  translations 
from  Scripture,  but  they  rest  on  somewhat  doubtful  author- 
ity, as  before  that  time  it  had  become  fashionable  to  put 
great  names  to  spurious  books.  Aldhelm  translated  the 
Book  of  Psalms ;  and  Bede  is  said  to  have  made  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St*  John.'i^  To  the  latter 
scholar,  indeed,  the  following  curious  semi-Saxon  verses, 
recovered  with  some  other  fragments  from  imminent  de- 
struction by  the  antiquarian  zeal  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,t 
seem  to  ascribe  other  Anglo-Saxon  writings. 

Sanctus  Beda  was  i«boren  Saint  Bede  was  bom 

her  on  Breotone  mid  us,  here  in  Britain  with  us, 

and  he  wiaHdie  and  he  wisely 

....  a-wende»  ....  translated, 

fS«t  |«o  Englise  leoden  that  the  English  people 

Hxrh  weren  i-lerde,  were  thereby  instructed, 
and  he  No  ci.  •  •  •  ten  un^wreih,        and  he  the  ....  soWed, 

)>e  [we]  questiuns  hotel»,  that  we  call  questions, 

H  deme  digelnesse  the  secret  obseurlty 

•  W.  Malmsb.  p.  S3,  (ed.  1601). 

t  **  Fragment  of  ^Ifrie's  Grammar,  Alfric* s  Glossary,  and  a  poem  on 
the  Soul  and  Body,  in  the  orthography  of  the  12th  century :  discovered 
among  the  Archives  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  by  Sir  T.  Phillipps,  Bart. 
Edited  by  Sir  T.  P.  London,  1838,**  folio.  These  fragments  of  a  valuable 
MS.  of  the  twelfth  century,  were  found  in  the  cover  of  a  book,  for  the 
strengthening  of  which  they  had  been  used.  Many  words  and  parts  of 
words  have  been  lost  by  the  mutilation  of  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  which 
renders  the  fragment  here  given  more  obscure  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  some  part  by  the  addi* 
tions  between  parentheses. 
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>e  de[ore-]wurtUe  is. 

JElfnc  abbod, 

\>e  we  Alquin  kote)'| 

he  was  bocare, 

and  )>e. .  • .  bee  wende, 

GenesiSi  Exodos, 

Utronomiua, 

NumenzSi  Leveticas. 

>i[urh]  >eo8  weren  i-lserde 

ure  leoden  on  Englisc ; 

\fet  weren  [>eoB  biscopCes] 

Q>e]  bodeden  Cristendom : 

Wilfred  of  Ripum, 

Johan  of  Beoferlai, 

Cu>b[ert]  of  Dunholme, 

Oswald  of  Wireceastre, 

Egwin  of  Heoveshamei 

iEld[helm]  of  Malmesburi, 

Swi»un,  jE))elwold, 

[and]  Aidan, 

Biem  of  Wincsestre, 

[Cwiche]lm  of  Rofecsestre, 

Sanctus  Dunston, 

and  S.  iElfeih  of  Cantoreburi : 

>eo8  lse[reden]  .. 

ure  leodan  on  Englisc  : 

Nees  deorc  heore  liht, 

ac  hit  fseire  glod. 

N[a  is]  ):>eo  leore  for-leten, 

and  \fet  folc  is  for-loren, 

nu  beo)>  o>re  leoden 

>eo  l8e[ren]  ure  folc, 

and  feole  of  Ipen  lor->eines 

lo8i«>,  and  'Sset  folc  for)>  mid. 


which  is  very  precious. 

Alfric  the  abbot, 

whom  we  call  Alquin, 

he  was  a  scholar, 

and  translated  the  ....  books. 

Genesis,  Exodus, 

Deuteronomy, 

Numbers,  Leviticus. 

Through  these  were  taught 

our  people  in  English ; 

they  were  these  bishops, 

who  preached  Christendom : 

Wilfrid  of  Ripon, 

John  of  Beverley, 

Cuthbert  of  Durham, 

Oswald  of  Worcester, 

Egwin  of  Evesham, 

Aldhelm  of  Malmsbury, 

Swithin,  Athelwold, 

and  Aidan, 

Birin  of  Winchester, 

Quichelm  of  Rochester, 

Saint  Dunstan, 

and  St.  Elfege  of  Canterbury : 

these  taught 

our  people  in  English : 

their  light  was  not  dark, 

but  it  burnt  beautifully. 

Now  the  doctrine  is  forsaken, 

and  the  people  ruined, 

now  it  is  another  people 

who  teach  our  folk, 

and  many  of  the  teachers      [them. 

perish,  and  the  people  along  with 


From  the  repetition  of  the  assertion  that  they  taught  in 
English,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  author  of 
these  verses,  while  lamenting  over  the  fate  of  the  literature 
of  his  country,  then  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Normans, 
believed  that  all  the  bishops  here  mentioned  had  written  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  Yet  many  of  them  lived  in  the  first  age 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  England,  and  we 
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have  no  other  reason  whatever  for  placing  them  in  our 
list  of  Anglo-Saxon  authors. 

7.  After  the  name  of  Alfred,  that  of  Alfric  stands  first 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  vernacular  writers,  both  for  the 
number  and  the  importance  of  his  works.  The  Heptateuch, 
which  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  verses,  is  still 
preserved;  and  in  the  introduction  which  precedes  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  the  writer  offers  some  very  judicious  observa- 
tions on  the  general  character  of  Anglo-Saxon  translations 
from  Latin  writers.  We  there  also  learn  that,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Latin  language  was  as  gene- 
rally neglected,  even  by  the  clergy,  as  it  had  been  in  the  days 
of  King  Alfred.*  To  extend  the  knowledge  of  this  language 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  Alfric's  exertions,  and  he  wrote 
a  grammar,  a  glossary,  and  several  other  books  of  a  simi- 
lar kind.  But  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  another  class  of 
writings — ^his  Homilies — to  which,  primarily,  we  owe  the 
attention  that  has  in  modem  times  been  shown  to  the 
literature  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers. 

8.  When  the  Anglo-Saxons  embraced  the  Christian 
religion,  they  naturally  received  along  with  it  some  errors 
which  had  already  gained  ground  at  Rome.  The  reverence 
with  which  a  people  newly  emerged  from  paganism,  and 
actuated  by  a  zeal  like  that  which  was  shown  by  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  converts,  must  have  looked  upon  their  first 
instructors,  is  a  sufficient  excuse  even  for  the  deep  theolo- 
gians of  those  first  ages,  if  they  did  not  sift  very  carefully 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  delivered  to  them.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  far  removed  from 


*  Thorpe's  Anftlecta,  p.  25.  Alfric  adds, — **  )>a  ungels'redan  preostas, 
gif  hi  hwset  lites  (inderstanda'S  of  Jnun  Lyden  h6cam,  \>onne  Mnct$  him  sona 
Jwt  hi  magon  mai'rc  Mrcowas  beun.*' — The  unlearned  priests ^  if  they  under- 
stand a  little  of  the  Latin  bookxy  then  they  soon  conceive  the  idea  that  they 
may  be  great  scholars* 
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that  slavish  dependence  on  Rome  which  the   Catholic 
system  at  a  later  period  enjoined.    They  acted  and  judged 
with  freedom  and  independence^  and  they  disputed  or  con- 
demned unhesitatingly  the  errors  which  the  Romish  church 
afterwards  continued  to  introduce.      In  the  numerous 
Anglo-Saxon  homilies  written^  and  in  part  translated,  by 
Alfric,  almost  every  vital  doctrine  which  distinguishes  the 
Romish  from  the  Protestant  church,  meets  with  a  direct 
contradiction.     After  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest  had 
established  in  England  the  Papal  power,  many  copies  of 
these  homilies  were  preserved,  because,  the  language  be- 
ing not  very  generally  understood  by  the  new  comers, 
they  were  suffered  to  lie  mouldering  and  neglected  on  the 
shelves  of  the  monastic  libraries,  though  we  still  find  some 
manuscripts  in  which  the  most  obnoxious  passages  have 
been  mutilated.    But  in  the  heat  of  religious  controversy 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  one  of  Alfric's 
writings  was  brought  forward,  which  condemned  entirely 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  as  a  growing  error,  and 
this  unexpected  and  powerful  ally  was  embraced  exultingly 
by  the  Protestant  champions.    ^^  What  now  is  become  of 
your  boasted  argument  of  apostolical  tradition?^'  they  said 
to  their  opponents — ^^  see  here  that  the  novelties  with 
which  you  charge  us  are  older  than  the  doctrines  which 
you  oppose  to  them.^^    The  result  was,  that  men  like 
Matthew  Parker  began  to  make  diligent  researches  in  old 
libraries  for  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

9.  Every  branch  of  literature  and  science  felt  more  or 
less  the  effects  of  the  prevailing  taste  for  Anglo-Saxon, 
instead  of  Latin,  writings.  At  the  time  when  Alfred 
was  making  his  subjects  acquainted,  by  means  of  his  own 
translations,  with  the  ancient  history  of  Rome  and  the 
early  ecclesiastical  history  of  their  country,  the  first  foun- 
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dation  was  also  laid  of  the  famous  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle. 
Down  to  the  year  981,  this  chronicle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  compiled  and  written  by  Plegmund  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  one  of  Alfred's  learned  men.  From  that  period 
the  narrative  of  contemporary  events  was  continued  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  by  different 
writers,  until  the  entire  breaking  up  of  the  language  in 
the  middle  of  the  tweUith  century.  E«qual  in  importance 
to  the  chronicle,  and  similarly  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  are  the  laws,  with  which  again  the  great  name 
of  Alfred  is  intimately  connected.  It  was  he  who  first 
arranged  and  reduced  into  better  order  the  various  imperfect 
collections  of  legislative  regulations,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished and  acted  upon  by  the  different  kings  who  had  lived 
before  him.  The  king  gives  the  following  simple  and  natu- 
ral description  of  the  work  which  he  had  thus  performed» 
''  Thus  then,^'  says  he,  ^'  I,  Alfred  the  king,  gathered  to- 
gether and  caused  to  be  written  down  as  many  of  those 
laws  which  our  forefathers  held  as  pleased  me,  and  as 
many  as  did  not  please  me  I  threw  away,  with  the  advice 
of  my  witan  (the  representatives  of  the  nation),  and 
ordered  them  to  be  held  differently.  For  I  dared  not  ven- 
ture to  set  many  of  my  own  in  writing,  because  it  was  not 
clear  to  me  how  much  of  them  might  please  those  who 
oome  afto  us.  But  of  such  as  I  found  either  in  the  time  of 
Ine  my  kinsman,  or  of  Offii  king  of  Mercia,  or  of  Athel- 
beriit  who  first  among  the  English  people  received  baptism, 
those  which  seemed  to  me  most  just  I  collected  them  here, 
and  the  others  I  omitted.  I,  Alfred  king  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  showed  these  to  all  my  witan,  and  they  then  said 
that  it  pleased  them  all  well  to  hold  them."*  The  Saxon 
laws  were  revised,  enlaiged,  and  published  anew  in  the 

*  Schmid,  Die  Gcsetse  der  Angftliachgen,  p.  40. 
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Anglo-Saxon  language,  by  many  of  Alfred's  successors^ 
and  particularly  by  Athelstan^  Athelred,  and  Cnut.* 

§  V.     AnglO'Saocon  Science — the  SchoolSy  and  Forms  of 

Education. 

1.  From  the  time  when  Sigebert,  before  the  year  635, 
established  a  school  in  his  kingdom  of  East-Anglia,  in 
imitation  of  those  which  he  had  seen  on  the  Continent,  at 
least  till  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  although 
knowledge  had  become  more  generally  diffused,  the  An- 
glo-Saxons had  made  no  advance  in  science  itself.  This 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  system  which  they  pur- 
sued. The  reverence  with  which  the  converts  in  the  ear- 
lier ages  had  learned  to  regard  everything  that  came  from 
Rome^  gradually  degenerated  into  implicit  confidence  in 
the  books  of  science  which  were  imported  from  thence, 
until  it  became  almost  an  article  of  faith  to  decide  all  diffi- 
cult questions  by  their  authority.  Education  was  thus 
less  a  discipline  of  the  mind^  (which,  with  all  its  defects,  it 
certainly  was  at  a  later  period  when  western  Europe  had 
felt  the  influence  of  the  Arabian  school)  than  a  mere  adop- 
tion of  just  so  much  science,  right  or  wrong,  as  had  been 
handed  down  from  previous  ages.  Even  when  men  like 
Bede  wrote  elementary  treatises^  they  were  but  compilers 
from  the  foreign  writers,  enlarging  perhaps  here  and  there 
on  themes  which  had  been  treated  too  briefly ;  and  where 
they  thought  they  saw  anything  which  was  inconsistent 


*  The  best  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  yet  published  is  that  by 
Schmid,  with  a  German  translation,  Bvo.  Leipzig,  183S  (vol.  I.  only).  A 
more  perfect  edition  was,  however,  entrusted  by  the  Record  Commission  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  will  shortly  be  finished.  The  last  edition  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is  that  by  Dr.  Ingram,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion. A  few  only  of  the  Homilies  have  yet  been  published,  and  a  complete 
edition  is  much  to  be  desired.  They  have  been  used  to  great  advantage  in 
the  invaluable  Bampton  Lectures  by  Mr,  Soames, 
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with  their  own  observations^  it  was  with  a  dii&dence^ 
sometimes  approaching  to  fear,  that  they  ventured  to  make 
the  remark.     In  times  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  popular  treatises  on  science  were 
still  nothing  more  than  compilations  from  Bede,  and  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  the  day  seldom  presumed  to  do 
more  than  write  commentaries  on  his  works.     One  of  the 
immediate  consequences  of  this  blind  submission  to  autho- 
rity, was  the  production  of  many  spurious  books,  some 
of  them  bearing  the  names  of  the  great  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  whilst  others,  not  quite  so  presumptuous,  were 
published  under  such  names  as  Bede  and  Alcuin.   These 
spurious  writings  naturally  tended  to  add  to  the  confused 
notions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  on  matters  of  science. 

2.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Christians  began  to  seek 
instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  and 
particularly  at  Toledo ;  and  the  scientific  movement  which 
had  already  commenced  on  the  Continent  was  felt  in  some 
measure  in  England,  in  conjunction  chiefly  with  the  mo- 
nastic reforms  introduced  by  Dunstan  and  Athelwold. 
But  the  popular  feeling  was  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
and  the  ill  hme  attached  to  science  when  it  was  brought 
from  the  country  of  the    infidels,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  obtained  immediately  from  the  arch-fiend^ 
agreed  but  too  closely  with  the  suspicions  which  attached 
themselves  to  the  ascetic  life  of  the  studious  monks, 
and  to  the  glimpses  of  strange   operations  with  which 
from  time  to  time  they  indulged  the  world.    For  several 
centuries,  Toledo  was  celebrated  chiefly  as  the  school 
of  what  were  characteristically  termed  the  occult  sciences ; 
and  to  have  studied  there  was  synonymous  with  being  a 
profoimd  magician.    The  readers  of  the  old  chronicles  will 
readily  ct/ft  to  mind  the  fearful  story  of  Pope  Gerbert, 
more  historically  known  as  Silvester  the  Second.  He  was 

VOLi.  I.  F 
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bom  in  France  towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  became  a  monk  either  at  Flenry  or  at  Bheims  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life.  The  love  of  science  soon  be- 
came his  ruling  passion^  and  he  repaired  to  Toledo  in 
order  to  obtain  its  full  gratification.  There  he  learnt 
the  use  of  the  astrolabe^  and  gained  a  profound  know- 
ledge not  only  of  astronomy,  but  of  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  almost  every  other  branch  of  science; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought  from 
thence  the  knowledge  of  the  abacus,  that  is,  he  intro- 
duced into  France  the  use  of  those  seemingly  arbitrary 
characters  which,  afterwards  i^odified  into  our  modem 
numerical  figures,  have  exercised  so  important  an  influ- 
ence on  mathematical  knowledge.*  Gerbert  is  also  re- 
ported to  have  learnt  there  ''what  the  singing  and  flying 
of  birds  portended,^'  and  to  have  acquired  the  power  of 
calling  up  spirits  from  the  other  world.  At  Toledo  he 
lived  in  the  house  of  a  famous  Saracen  philosopher^  who 
had  a  fair  daughter,  and  a  most  powerful  and  magical 
book,  with  which,  although  it  was  the  object  of  his  pupil's 
ardent  desires,  he  coidd  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part 
either  for  money  or  love.  Gerbert,  as  the  story  goes, 
finding  that  it  was  useless  to  apply  for  the  book,  now 
made  love  to  the  lady,  and  thus  discovered  that  the 
philosopher  was  in  the  habit  of  concealing  it  under  his 
pillow  while  he  slept.  In  an  hour  of  conviviality  he 
made  his  instractor  drunk,  and  carried  off  the  book  in 
triumph.  When  however  the  philosopher  awoke,  he 
discovered,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  stars^  which  way 

*  Abacnm  certe  primus  a  SaracenU  rapiensy  regulas  dedit  quae  a  sudan- 
tibuB  abacistis  y\x  iiiteUig;aDtur.  Wm.  of  Malmab.  from  whom  the  story  is 
taken.  The  characters  of  the  abacus  are  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth 
century,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  modem  numerals  as  they  are 
written  in  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  book  on  the  abaeui 
is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  magical  book  (grimoire)  of  the  story. 
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his  scholar  had  fled,  and  pursued  him  closely ;  but  the 
latter  baffled  his  researches  by  suspending  himself  under 
the  arch  of  a  bridge  in  such  a  manner  as  neither  to  be  on 
the  earth  nor  in  the  water,  and  while  the  Saracen  returned 
home  disappointed,  he  pursued  his  way  till  he  came  to  the 
sea  shore.  Here  he  opened  his  book,  and  summoned  the 
eril  one,  by  whose  agency  he  was  conveyed  safely  over  the 
water,  but,  according  to  a  report  which  was  current  among 
his  contemporaries,  they  first  made  an  agreement  by  which, 
although  the  philosopher  seemed  to  be  a  gainer  for  the 
time,  yet  in  the  end  the  advantage  was  to  remain  with  the 
tempter.  Gerbert  afterwards  taught  publicly  in  the 
schools  in  France,  and  his  lectures  were  so  well  fre- 
quented, and  hi9  &me  for  learning  so  great,  that  he  was 
made  archbishop  first  of  Rheims  and  next  of  Ravenna,  and 
finally  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair.  His  enemies  failed 
not  to  represent  this  constant  run  of  prosperity  as  the 
result  of  his  compact  with  the  devil :  at  Rome,  as  was 
reported,  he  occupied  his  time  in  seeking,  by  means  of 
the  ^  art  magicall,^'  the  treasures  which  had  been  con- 
cealed by  the  pagans  in  ancient  times — ^perhaps  he  was  an 
antiquary,  and  collected  Roman  monuments;  and  in 
after  ages  a  note  ap^(eared  in  some  lists  of  popes  setting 
forth  that  pope  Sylvester  died  a  bad  death,  though  in 
what  manner  is  not  quite  clear. 

3.  Among  the  many  scholars  who  had  profited  by  6er- 
bert's  teaching,  was,  as  it  is  said,  Ethelwold  of  Winchester, 
the  friend  of  Dunstan,  and  his  supporter  in  his  monastic 
reforms.  Dunstan  himself  fell  under  the  same  imputation 
of  dealing  with  unlawful  sciences  as  Gerbert,  which  perhaps 
arose  as  much  from  the  jealousy  of  his  enemies,  as  from 
his  extraordinary  studies.'*'     Among  various  other  reports, 

*  Some  of  DsBftaa'i  enemies  aeeued  him  before  the  king, — dioentetenm 
ex  libfis  Mlnteribne  et  juriipecitia  non  tahrti  woamm  profatim,  led  mtm 
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there  went  abroad  a  story  about  an  inchanted  harp  that  he 
had  made,  which  performed  tunes  without  the  agency  of 
man^  whilst  it  hung  against  the  wall; — ^a  thing  by  no  means 
impossible.  The  prejudices  against  Dunstan  at  length 
rose  so  high,  that  some  of  his  neighbours,  seizing  upon 
him  one  day  by  surprise,  threw  him  into  a  pond ;  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  whether  he  were  a  wizard  or  not, 
according  to  a  receipt  in  such  cases  which  is  hardly  yet 
eradicated  from  the  minds  of  the  peasantry.  What  was  in 
part  the  nature  of  Dunstan's  studies  while  at  Glastonbury 
we  may  surmise  from  the  story  of  a  learned  and  ingenious 
monk  of  Malmsbury,  named  .Ailmer,  who  not  many 
years  afterwards  made  wings  to  fly,  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vance in  the  march  of  mechanical  invention,  if  we  reflect 
that  little  more  than  a  century  before  Asser  the  historian 
thought  the  invention  of  lantern»  a  thing  sufficiently 
wonderful  to  confer  an  honour  upon  his  patron  King 
Alfred.  But  Ailmer,  in  the  present  instance,  allowed  his 
zeal  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment.  Instead  of  cauti- 
ously making  his  first  experiment  from  a  low  wall,  he  took 
flight  from  the  top  of  the  church-steeple,  and,  after  flutter- 
ing for  a  short  time  helplessly  in  the  air,  he  fell  to  the 
ground  and  broke  his  legs.  Undismayed  by  this  accident, 
the  crippled  monk  found  comfort  and  encouragement  in 
the  reflection,  that  his  invention  would  certainly  have 
succeeded,  had  he  not  forgotten  to  put  a  tail  behind.* 

gentilitatiB  Tanittima  didicisse  carmina  et  hutrianun  colere  incantationes. 
Vita  S.  Dimstam,  in  MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  B.  ziii.  fol.  63,  V>.  This  is  the 
life  written  by  Bridferth  of  Ramsey,  the  commentator  on  Bede,  and  was 
printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Vedasti  at  Arras,  by  the  Bol- 
landists,  in  the  Act.  Sanetor.  Mali,  iy.  346. 

*  Nam  pennas  manibns  et  pedibns  hand  scio  qua  innenerat  arte,  nt 
Dsdali  more  Yolaret,  fabnlam  pro  Tero  amplexns;  oollectaque  e  summo 
tnrris  anra  spacio  stadii  et  pins  Tolarit,  sed  yenti  et  tnrbinis  yiolentia  simnl, 
et  temerarii  ftuHi  consdentia,  tremulns  oecidit,  perpetno  post  h»o  debilis,  et 
emra  effractos.  Ipse  ferebat  cansam  mine,  quod  caudam  in  posteriori  parte 
oblitus  ftierit.    W.  Malms,  (in  the  Seriptores  post  Bedam),  p.  99. 
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4.  The  course  of  studies  followed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
schools  was  of  considerable  extent.  Bede  classes  the  sciences 
taught  by  Theodore  under  the  three  simple  heads  of  poetry^ 
astronomy^  and  arithmetic*  Alcuin  informs  us  that  Albert, 
who  succeeded  Egbert  in  the  archbishopric  of  York, 
taught  in  the  school  there,  first,  grammar,  rhetoric,  juris- 
prudence, and  poetry,  and  in  addition  to  these  all  the 
higher  branches  of  learning, — 

Alt  afiofl  fecit  prefotns  nosse  magister 
Harmoniam  coeli,  solis  lunaque  labores, 
Quinque  poll  zonas,  errantia  sidera  septem, 
Astroram  leges,  ortns,  aimnl  atque  receiflEUfl, 
Aerios  motns  pelagi,  temsqae  tremorem, 
Nataras  hominnm,  pecmdnm,  Tolncmmqiie,  feranuD, 
DiTenaa  niuneri  speciesi  Tariasque  figunui ; 
Paschaiiqne  dedit  solemnia  certa  recunra. 
Maxima  acriptnne  pandena  myBteria  sacne. 

(De  Poniif.  Bbarac.p,  728.) 

Aldbelm  at  the  latter  end  of  his  prose  treatise  de  Laude 
Virgimtatis  enumerates  what  he  calls  '^  the  disciplines  of 
the  philosophers,"  under  six  general  heads,  namely,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  music,  astronomy,  astrology,  and  mecha- 
nicsf,  of  all  which  he  elsewhere  declares  that  he  found 
arithmetic  to  be  the  most  difficult  and  complicated.  In 
another  place  he  speaks  of  the  studies  of  the  gram* 
marians,  and  the  disciplines  of  the  philosophers,  as  being 
divided  into  seven,  alluding  evidentiy  to  the  arrangement 
which  was  so  universal  during  the  middle  ages,  in  which 
they  stood  in  this  order,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy.]:  But  it  is  very  singular 
that  in  this  instance  no  two  manuscripts  of  Aldhelm  agree. 

*  Bede,  Hiat.  Ecd.  iv.  2. 

t  Omnes  propemodam  philosophonim  disciplinaa,  hoc  est|  arithmeticani, 
geometricam,  mQsicam,  astronomiam,  astrologiam,  et  mechanicam. 

X  These  seven  arts,  known  at  a  later  period  as  the  trivium  and  quadrivium 
of  the  schools,  are  enamerated  in  the  following  well-known  lines : — 
Gram,  loquitur,  Dia.  vera  docet,  Rhet.  verba  colorat, 
MyIs*  canity  Ar,  nnmerat,  Geo.  ponderat,  As<  colit  astray 
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The  printed  text,  evidently  formed  from  the  nomen- 
clature above  mentioned,  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  arranges  the  seven  sciences  thus, — arithmetic,  geome- 
try, music,  astronomy,  astrology,  mechanics,  medicine.* 
Of  five  manuscripts  in  the  old  Royal  Library  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  only,  apparently  of  the  eighth 
century,  t  agrees  with  this  printed  text.  In  all  the 
others  the  list  begins  with  the  grammatical  studies, 
and  two  of  them,  one  of  the  eighth  century,^  the  other 
of  the  ninth,§  give  the  list  mentioned  above,  namely, 
gramjnar,  rhetoric,  dialectics  (or  logic),  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  astronomy.  Of  the  remaining  two  manuscripts, 
one,  written  in  the  ninth  century,  ||  combines  the  two  lists 
together,  and  the  other,  probably  of  the  end  of  this  same 
century,ir  adds  medicine  to  them  all,  and  makes  ten 
sciences  instead  of  seven.  A  similar  list,  entered  sepa- 
rately in  a  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century,  agrees  with 
Aldhelm's  printed  text.**  From  these  variations  we  are  led 
to  conclude,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  division  into  seven 
branches  was  not  very  popular  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,tt 

*  Igitor  conBummatifl  g^numatioonuii  itadiis  et  pbilosophorum  dlscipUnit» 
qjam  fleptem  Bpeciebus  dirimuntar,  id  est,  Arithmetica,  Geometrica,  Mttsica, 
Astronomia,  Astrologia,  Mechanica»  Medicina.  Aldhelm.  de  L.  V.  ed.  DeliiO; 
p.  41. 

t  MS.  Reg.  5  F.  III.,  fol.  24  ▼«. 

t  MS.  Reg.  7  D.  XXIV,  fol.  126  v°. 

i  MS.  Reg.  5  E.  XI.  fol.  69  t^. 

n  MS.  Reg.  6  A.  VI.  fol.  64  V. 

f  MS.  Reg.  6  B.  VIII.  foL  30y<>.  Qrammatica,  rhetorica,  dialectica, 
arithmetica,  mnsica,  geometrica,  aatronomia,  astrologia,  mechamca,  medicina* 

**  MS.  Cotton.  Domitian,  A.  i.  fol.  1  rO.  To  this  list  is  added  the  term 
mathematici,  steor-wigleras. 

tt  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  foundation  of  all  these  varisdons  lies  in  the  ambi- 
gnity  of  tbt  sentence,  **  consummatis  grammaticoram  stndiis  et  philosophoram 
disdpliiiis,  qnse  septem  speciebns  dirimnntor,"  where  qwe  and  septem  might 
be  constmed  as  referring  to  the  whole,  or  only  to  thejvAtV.  duciplini»^  but  the 
persons  with  whom  the  numerooa  variations  originated  can  hare  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  septenary  dirision,  or  they  ^ould  nerer  hare  had  any  doubt  on  the 
subject. 
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and^  secondly^  that  the  study  of  medicine  was  considered 
a  very  important  part  of  a  scientific  education^  in  fact^ 
that  the  clergy  were  the  chief  medical  practitioners. 

5.  With  the  single  exception  of  medicine  (Uece-dom), 
we  find  no  term  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  for  any  of 
these  branches  of  learning;  but  in  the  glosses^  which 
most  of  these  manuscripts  contain^  the  original  word  is 
simply  translated  according  to  its  component  parts.  We 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  this  as  an  additional  proof  that 
there  were  no  scientific  works  written  in  the  vernacular 
tongue  until  a  late  period.  Thus  rhetoric  is  translated  by 
]»el-crsefty  and  dialectics  or  logic  by  flit-crseft,*  the  latter 
of  which  will  be  best  understood  by  the  readers  of  old 
Scottish  poetry,  if  we  explain  it  as  the  art  of  fiyHng. 
Grammar  is  not  translated  in  these  glosses,  but  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  term  generally  used  was  staef-craft,  or  the  art  of 
letters.  Arithmetic  is  nm-creeft,  or  the  art  of  numbers ; 
geometry  is  translated  by  eor^-gemet,  or  earth-measture- 
ment ;  music  by  son-creeft,  or  the  art  of  sound ;  astro* 
nomy  by  tungel-se',  or  the  law  of  the  constellations ;  astro^ 
logy  by  tungel-gescead,  or  the  reason  of  the  constellations  \ 
and  mechanics  by  orl^anc^scipe,  or  ingenuity. 

6.  The  schools  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  appear  in  system 
and  form  of  teaching  to  have  been  the  prototypes  of  our 
old  granmiar-schools.  Before  the  time  of  Alfred,  English 
was  not  taught  in  them.  The  elementary  treatises  on 
Grammar,  the  first  subject  in  their  course  of  studies^ 
were  written  in  Latin,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  teacher, 
or  magister,  in  the  first  instance,  explained  and  translated 
them  orally,  whilst  the  chief  task  of  his  scholars  was  to 
commit  them  to  memory,  and  to  repeat  the  teacher's 
comments.    At  the  same  time  they  were  continually  exer- 

*  Theat  two  gjoiief  arefbimd  only  in  MS.  R^.  6  B,  VU; 
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cised  in  reading  and  chanting  in  Latin.  As  the  boys  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  first  elements  of  grammar,  or 
the  accidence,  they  were  taught  Latin  dialogues,  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  colloquial  forms  of  the  language 
in  which,  as  scholars,  they  were  expected  to  converse.  In 
the  same  manner,  up  to  a  very  late  period,  the  colloquies 
of  Corderius  and  the  Janua  Linguarum  of  Comenius 
were  the  first  reading  books  in  our  modem  schools.  The 
scholars  were  long  practised  in  these  elements  of  learning, 
before  they  were  introduced  to  the  higher  branches. 
Grammar,  in  its  more  extended  sense,  included  generally 
the  study  of  the  ancient  authors ;  and  since,  as  was  before 
observed,  it  was  in  the  study  of  those  authors,  that 
our  forefathers  in  this  remote  age  learnt  science,  the  name 
of  grammar  was  often  popularly  applied  to  the  whole 
course  of  study,  so  much  so  that,  in  comparatively  recent 
times,  even  the  supposed  power  of  the  magician  and 
conjurer  was  frequently  designated  by  the  same  appella- 
tion of  "  grammarye.^'* 

7.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  most  of  the  ways  of  giving 
a  popular  form  to  elementary  instruction,  which  have  been 
put  in  practice  in  our  own  days,  had  been  already  tried  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We  thus  find  the 
origin  of  our  modem  catechisms  amongst  the  forms  of 
education  then  in  use.  Not  only  were  many  of  the  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  grammar  written  in  the  shape  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  with  the  object  of  making  them  easier  to 

*  In  the  old  legend  of  Charlemagne  we  are  told,  premi^rement  fist  Karle- 
maine  paindre  dans  son  palais  gramairey  qui  m^re  est  de  tons  les  arz.  Jubinali 
Rntebenf,  vol.  ii.  p.  417.  In  the  metrical  Image  du  Monde,  a  work  of  the 
thirteenth  oentorj,  we  find  one  of  those  mystical  reasons,  then  so  common, 
why  grammar  held  this  high  rank— it  is  the  ecienee  o/wordif  and  by  the  word 
God  created  the  world  I 

Par  parole  fist  Dez  le  monde, 

£t  tous  les  biens  qui  eo»  babwide. 
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learn  and  to  understand^  as  well  as  of  encouraging  the  prac- 
tice of  Latin  conversation^  but  also  the  first  books  in  the 
other  sciences.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  many  of  the 
tracts  written  by  Bede  and  Alcuin^  as  well  as  in  those  which 
were  fabricated  in  their  names.  Afterwards,  when  in 
England  the  Latin  tongue  seems  to  have  ceased  to  be  to 
the  same  extent  as  before  a  conventional  language  among 
the  learned,  various  attempts  were  made  to  simplify  the 
steps  by  which  it  was  taught.  First,  the  elementary 
grammars  were  accompanied  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  gloss, 
in  which^  separately  from  the  text,  each  word  of  the  ori- 
ginal  was  repeated  with  its  meaning  in  the  vernacular 
tongue;*  and  then,  as  a  still  further  advance  in  rendering 
it  popular,  the  Latin  grammar  itself  was  published  only 
in  an  Anglo*Saxon  translation.  We  have  seen  the  old 
Latin  school-grammar  pass  through  similar  gradations  in 
our  own  time.  We  owe  to  Alfric  the  Anglo-Saxon  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin  Grammar,  which,  from  its  frequent  recur- 
rence in  the  manuscripts,  seems  to  have  been  the  standard 
elementary  book  of  the  day ;  and  in  the  prefoce  to  that 
work  he  repeats  the  complaint,  which  had  been  made  more 
than  once  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  of  the  low  state  of  Latin 
literature  in  England.f  Much  about  the  same  period 
came  into  use  introductory  reading  books,  with  interlinear 
versions,  which  differed  not  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
those  of  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  the  present  day.  A 
singularly  interesting  specimen  of  such  books,  composed 
also  by  Alfric^  has  been  preserved  in  two  manuscripts,  and  is 
printed  in  Thorpe's  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica ;  the  text, 
which  is  a  dialogue  between  persons  of  different  professions, 

*  A  metrical  Latin  grammar,  with  a  glossarial  adjvmct  of  thiB  kind,  is  pre. 
ierved  in  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  3S71,  written  in  the  tenth  oentarf. 

t  The  only  printed  edition  of  Alfric's  Grammar,  u  that  published  at  the  end 
of  Somner's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary, 
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is  so  arranged  as  to  give  within  the  smallest  possible 
space  the  greatest  variety  of  Latin  words,  and  so  to  con- 
vey the  largest  quantity  of  instruction.  This  curious 
tract  is  valuable  to  the  historian  for  the  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  domestic  manners  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written.  Among  many  other  things,  we  learn 
that  even  the  school-boys  in  the  monasteries  were  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  course  of  religious  service;  and  that 
the  rod  was  used  very  liberally  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
schools. 

8.  Amongst  other  Anglo-Saxon  forms  of  instruction 
which  have  retained  their  popularity  down  to  modern  times, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  collections  of  Arithmetical 
problems  which  are  given  in  all  our  old  elementary  treatises, 
and  are  still  to  be  found  in  such  books  as  Bonnycastle's 
Arithmetic.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  a  regular  series  of 
such  questions,  many  of  which  are  identically  the  same  as 
those  found  in  modem  publications.  This  ancient  collection 
is  printed  in  the  works  of  Bede,  and  agidn  in  those  of 
Alcuin,  but  it  is  probably  not  the  work  of  either  of  those 
writers.  It  is  given  anonymously  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  is  certainly  not  of  a  later  date  than 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.*  The  first  problem  in  the  list 
is  this : — ^'  The  swallow  once  invited  the  snail  to  dinner : 
he  lived  just  one  league  from  the  spot,  and  the  snail 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  only  one  inch  a  day :  how  long 
would  it  be  before  he  dined?"  The  following  question, in 
various  shapes,  was  very  popular  in  our  old  school-books 
^-"  Three  men  and  their  three  wives  came  together  to  the 
side  of  a  river,  where  they  found  but  one  boat,  which  was 
capable  of  carrying  over  only  two  persons  at  once :  all  the 

*  MS.  Bumey,  No.  59.  See  Bede's  Works,  torn.  i.  col.  103,  and  Alcuin's 
WorlcB,  torn,  ii.,  where tiiiBoollectioii  10  printed.  In  a  MS.  of  the  10th  cent  at 
Vienna,  it  it  attributed  to  Alcidn. 
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men  were  jealous  of  each  other :  how  must  they  contrive 
so  that  no  one  of  them  should  be  left  alone  in  company 
with  his  companion's  wife  ?*'  Again^  '*  An  old  man  met  a 
child, '  Good  day,  my  son  ?  says  he, '  may  you  live  as  long 
as  you  have  lived,  and  as  much  more,  and  thrice  as  much 
as  all  this,  and  if  God  give  you  one  year  in  addition  to  the 
others,  you  will  be  just  a  century  old :'— what  was  the  lad's 
age?"  It  maybe  observed  that  none  of  the  problems  in 
this  collection  are  very  complicated.  The  title,  in  some 
copies,  tells  us  that  they  were  made  ad  acuendos  juvenes. 

9.  The  other  sciences,  as  well  as  Arithmetic,  were  often 
the  subject  of  questions  intended  at  the  same  time  to  try 
the  knowledge,  and  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the 
person  questioned.  Among  the  most  curious  tracts  of  this 
kind  are  the  dialogues  which  go  under  the  name  of 
Saturn  and  Solomon,  or,in  one  case,  of  Adrian  and  Ritheeus.* 
The  subjects  of  these  dialogues  are  sometimes  scriptural 
notions,  and  at  others  fragments  of  popular  science,  but 
in  most  cases  they  are  of  a  legendary  character.  Thus, 
to  the  question,  "  Where  does  the  sun  shine  at  night  ?" 
the  answer  is  that  it  shines  in  three  places,  first  in 
the  belly  of  the  whale  called  Leviathan,  next  it  shines 
in  hell,  and  afterwards  it  shines  on  the  island  which 
is  called  Glith,  where  the  souls  of  holy  men  rest  till 
doomsday.  Again,  to  the  question,  '*  Where  is  a  man's 
mind?"  the  answer  is,  ^^  In  his  head,  and  it  comes 
out  at  his  mouth."  "  Tell  me  where  resteth  the  soul  of 
man,  when  his  body  sleepeth  ?"  is  another  question :— *^I 
tell  thee  it  is  in  three  places,  in  the  brain,  or  in  the 
heart,  or  in  the  blood."    Among  other  things  we  are  in- 

*  The  dudogue  between  Saturn  and  Solomon  is  printed  in  Thorpe's  Ana- 
kcta,  p.  95,  and  that  between  Adrian  and  Rittueitt  in  the  Altdeutsche  Blatter, 
▼oL  U.  p.  189.  (Ldpsig,  1838.) 
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formed  that  there  are  in  the  world  fifty-two  species  of 
bu'ds^  thirty-four  kinds  of  snakes^  and  thirty-six  kinds 
of  fishes,  which  shows  the  very  limited  knowledge  of 
our  forefathers  in  natural  history.  At  Cambridge  there 
are  also  preserved  some  fragments  of  a  metrical  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialogue  between  Solomon  and  Saturn,  in  which 
the  questions  discussed  are  much  more  mystical  than 
those  which  we  find  in  the  prose.  There  is  also  printed 
among  the  works  of  Alcuin,  a  Latin  tract  entitled  Dispu^ 
tatio  inter  PippinumetAlcuinumy^  which  bears  in  some  parts 
a  great  resemblance  to  these  dialogues.  Among  a  midti- 
tude  of  other  questions,  we  find  some  in  this  tract  that 
are  of  a  most  fantastic  character,  such  for  example  as, — 
^^  How  is  man  placed  ?  like  a  candle  in  the  wind. — ^What  is 
the  forehead  ?  the  image  of  the  mind. — ^What  is  the  sky  ?  a 
rolling  sphere. — ^What  is  man?  a  painter  of  the  earth. — 
What  is  grass  ?  the  garment  of  the  earth. — ^What  are  herbs? 
the  friends  of  the  physicians,  and  the  praise  of  cooks.'' 
The  following  definitions  of  a  ship  remind  us  of  the 
metaphorical  language  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry — ^^  a  ship  is 
a  wandering  house,  a  hostle  wherever  you  will,  a  traveller 
that  leaves  no  footsteps,  a  neighbour  of  the  sand.''  After 
going  through  a  variety  of  other  questions,  more  or  less 
singular,  the  dialogue  at  last  becomes  a  mere  collection  of 
enigmas^  such  as,  ^^  What  is  that,  from  which  if  you  take 
the  head,  it  becomes  higher  ?''  Answer : — ^^  Go  to  your 
bed,  and  there  you  will  find  it."  The  joke  seems  to  lie  in 
the  ambiguity  of  the  expression :  as  it  is  not  the  bed,  but 
the  head,  which  is  raised  higher,  when  removed  from  the 
bed. 

10.  No  class  of  popular  literature  was  so  general  a 
favourite  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  enigmas  and  rid- 

*  Alctiini  Opera,  torn,  ii,  p.  S$S, 
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dles^  and  they  form  an  important  part  of  the  literary 
remains  of  our  forefathers.  Collections  of  Anglo-Latin 
iEnigmata,  such  as  those  of  Aldhelm^  were  composed  at 
a  very  early  period.  They  were  imitations  of  a  still  older 
Latin  tract  of  this  description^  which  was  also  popular 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons^  under  the  title  of  Symposii 
JEnigmata,  and  which  has  been  frequently  printed ;  but 
whether  this  title  implies  that  it  was  written  by  a  person 
named  Symposius^  or  whether  it  only  means  that  they  are 
symposiaca  anigmata,  or^  as  we  might  say, '  nuts  to  crack 
over  our  wine/  is  a  question  among  the  learned* ;  though 
the  introductory  lines  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they 
were  written  with  a  yiew  to  this  latter  object.  They  have 
sometimes  been  attributed,  but  apparently  without  any 
good  reason,  to  Lactantius.  The  riddles  in  this  collection 
are  expressed  in  triplets ;  they  are  often  so  contrived 
as  to  convey  information  under  the  cloak  of  amusement, 
and  they  sometimes  present  us  with  an  elegant  senti- 
ment or  a  pretty  idea.  The  subject  of  the  following  is  a 
ship : — 

Longa  feror  ydox  fonnoste  filia  nlvte, 
Inniunera  pariter  oomitum  sdpante  caterra ; 
Cnrro  yiaa  mnltas  vestigia  nulla  reUnqneiu. 

The  idea  contained  in  the  following  is  not  new  :— 

Est  nova  nostranun  cnnctis  captora  ferarum» 

Ut  siqnid  capias  et  tu  tibi  ferre  recuses, 

Et  quod  non  capias  tecum  tamen  ipse  reportas. 

The  subject  of  the  next  is  a  violet.    In  the  second  line 

•  The  MS.  Reg.  12  C.  XXIII.  contains  early  copies  of  the  .£nigmata 
of  Aldhelm,  Symposios»  and  Tahtwin,  and  another  collection  under  the  name 
of  Eusebius.  Two  early  but  imperfect  copies  of  the  ^nigmata  Symposii  are 
also  preserved  in  MS.  Reg.  15  B.  XIX.,  and  another  more  modem  in  MS. 
Cotton.  Vespas.  B.  zxiii. 
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there  seems  to  be  a  pun  in  the  word  spiriius  which  has  not 
the  odour  of  great  antiquity  about  it. 

Magna  qnidem  non  mmii  aed  ineat  mflii  ma-rfm«  ^rjrtm ; 
SpiritiiB  est  magnnai  quamTia  aim  corpora  panro ; 
Nee  mihi  germen  habet  noxam,  nee  culpa  ruborem. 

Some  of  these  enigmas  are  curious  as  illustrating  inci- 
dents of  private  life.  The  subject  of  the  following^  which 
bears  a  different  title  in  different  manuscripts^  is  certainly 
some  kind  of  liquor  composed  of  three  principal  ingre- 
dients :  according  to  the  gloss  in  the  margin  of  the  oldest 
manuscript^  these  were  honey,  wine,  and  pepper. 

Trea  olim  ftdmna  qoi  nomine  jnngfmixr  ono. 
Ex  tribus  eat  imnsi  trea  et  miaoentor  in  nno ; 
Quisque  bonus  per  ae,  melior  qui  continet  omnea. 

11.  Aldhelm  confesses  that  he  was  but  an  imitator  of 
S3rmposius ;  but  his  cenigmata  are  deficient  in  that  sim- 
plicity of  sentiment  and  expression,  which  he  found  in  his 
models.  There  needs  no  greater  proof,  how  complicated 
and  far-fetched  they  are,  than  the  immense  number  of 
glossarial  explanations  with  which  they  are  accompanied 
in  the  MS.  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  follow- 
ing, perhaps,  possesses  as  much  simplicity  as  any  we  could 
select,  but  the  last  line  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  that 
sinking  in  poetry  of  which  its  writer  has  often  cause  to 
plead  guilty.    Its  subject  is  the  Wind. 

Cemere  me  null!  poaannt  nee  prendere  palmia, 
Aigatum  Tocia  crepitum  dto  pando  per  orbem, 
Viribua  horrisonis  valeo  confringere  qnercna, 
Nam  aaperoa  ego  pulao  poloa,  et  mra  pengro. 

The  next  is  so  peculiarly  literary,  that,  although  it  needs 
some  explanation,  we  can  hardly  pass  it  over.  Its  subject 
is  the  alphabet :  it  will  perhaps  be  enough  to  say  that  in 
the  third  line  /erro  is  explained  in  the  gloss  by  Mtilo 
graphicoy  that  the  temi  fratres  are  the  three  fingers  which 
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hold  the  pen,  and  the  incerta  mater  the  pen  itself,  ^*  it 
being  imcertain  whether  this  were  a  crow  or  goose  quill,  or 
a  reed."* 

Noe  dexiae  et  septem  genite  sine  rooe  sorores» 
Sex  alias  nothaa  non  diciiniu  adntixneraDdaf , 
Nascinmr  ez  ferro  rarsas  ferro  moribnndaei 
Necnon  et  Tolucris  penna  TolitantiB  ad  lethram  : 
Temi  nos  fratres  incerta  matre  erearunt ; 
Qui  capit  instanter  ntiens  audirci  dooemns, 
Tom  dto  prompta  damns  rogitanti  verba  sUenter. 

12.  But  by  far  the  most  curious  and  interesting  collec- 
tion of  early  enigmas  that  exists,  is  the  large  one  in 
Anglo-Saxon  verse,  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Exeter  manuscript.  From  their  intentional  obscu- 
rity, and  from  the  uncommon  words  with  which  they 
aboxmd,  many  of  these  riddles  are  at  present  altogether 
unintelligible ;  but  where  they  can  be  translated  with  any 
certainty,  they  are  by  no  means  devoid  either  of  beauty 
or  interest.  The  following,  for  example,  seems  to  give  us 
the  first  traces  of  that  doughty  hero,  John  Barleycorn, 
so  famous  in  the  days  of  ballad-singing.f 

Bib  foldan  dael  A  part  of  the  earth  is 

ftegre  ge-gierwed,  prepared  beautifollj, 

mid  ij  heardestaiiy  with  the  hardest, 

and  mid  J7  soearpestaQ,  and  with  the  sharpest, 

and  mid  pj  grymmestan  and  with  the  grimmest 

guneoa  gestreonay  of  the  productions  of  men, 

oorlbn  sworfea,  cat  and  ....... 

ejrred  byrred,  tamed  and  dried, 

bunden  wnndeni  boond  and  twisted, 

*  i.  ignoramos  atrum  com  penna  oorvina,  vd  anserina,  sire  calamo,  per- 
scripts  simos.    Glossa,  in  MS.  Reg.  13,  C.  xidii. 

t  This  riddle  affords  as  an  example  how  certain  ideas  ran  throagh  the 
popular  literature  of  different  nations  at  all  periods.  M.  Jubinal,  in  his 
Noavean  Recaeil  de  Contes,  Dits,  Fabliaux,  etc.  (vol.  i.  8yo.  Paris,  1839), 
p.  251,  has  printed  an  early  French  fobliau,  **  LeMartyrede  Saint  Baccus,'' 
where  the  god  of  the  Tine  takes  the  place  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn,  Jast  as 
the  jaioe  of  the  grape  in  the  coontry  where  it  was  composed  occupies  the 
place  of  the  liquor  of  which  the  English  hero  was  a  personification. 
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blsced  wasoed,  bleached  and  awakened, 

frsetwed  geatwed,  ornamented  and  poured  out, 

feorran  Ueded  carried  afSu" 

to  donun  dryhta,  to  the  doors  of  people, 

dream  bilS  in  innan  it  ia  joy  in  the  inside 

cwicra  wihta,  of  lifing  creatures, 

dengelS  lenge^,  it  knocks  and  slights 

>an  )>e  ser  lifii;ende  those,  of  whom  before  while  aUre 

longe  hwile  a  long  while 

wiUia  brucelS,  it  obeys  the  will, 

and  no  wilS-sprioe'S,  and  ezpostolateth  not, 

and  )K>nne  lefter  dea|>e  and  then  after  death 

deman  on-ginned,  it  takes  upon  it  to  judge, 

meldan  mislioe.  to  talk  variously. 

Mice!  is  to  hy<^;anne  It  is  greatly  to  seek 

wis-fiestum  menu  by  the  wisest  man, 

hw»t  seo  wiht  ys.  what  this  creature  is. 
(Exet.  MS.fol.  107,  v«.J» 

The  subject  of  another  seems  to  be  the  Aurelia  of  the 
butterfly^  and  its  transformations;  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  our  forefathers  were  at  times  diligent  observers 
of  nature — 

Ic  seah  turf  tredan,  I  saw  tread  over  the  turf 

X.  wvron  ealra,  ten  in  all, 

*  This  riddle  is  curious  as  exhibiting  a  repetition  of  rhiming  words,  like 
those  which  haye  been  attempted  by  some  of  the  lighter  poets  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Single  lines  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  scattered  over  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  of  the  best  age,  as  ''wide  and  side,"  (tputs  and  hroad) 
in  Beowulf  and  Ciedmon ;  ''blowan  and  growan,"  (to  blossom  and  to  grow) 
in  the  Ex.  MS.  fol.  109,  r«;  &c.  We  find  sometimes  three  such  rhyming 
words,  as  '^fl6d  bl6d  ge-wdd"  (blood  perraded  the  flood),  C«dm.  p.  S07. 
In  the  Exeter  MS.  there  is  one  whole  poem  (which  was  published  by 
Conybeare),  written  entirely  in  rhymes  of  the  most  iantaatic  description, 
as,  for  instance, 

flah-mah  flittfV, 

flan«mon  hwitel^, 

burg-sorg  bitet^, 

bald-ald  )»wite«, 

wrKc-fiec  mi]>tlSf 

irri]>-iiS  smite^i^,  &c. 
The  whole  of  these  rerses  are  extremely  obscure  and  difficult  to  understand, 
a  proof  that  rhime  was  a  great  trial  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer,  and  by 
no  means  congenial  to  the  language. 
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Si 


▼i.  ge*bro|iory 
and  hen  sweoster  mid, 
hjefuon  lOOi^  cwico  { 
fell  hongedon 
sweotid  and  ge-syne 
on  sdes  wtegef 
anra  fehwylces 
ne  WK8  hyra  Kngmn  fiy  wjnii 
ne  Bide  ^  sarra, 
\>etib.  hj  iwa  aoec^don, 
reafe  bi-rofeney 
rodn  weardea 
meahtnm  a-weahte, 
m«Wimalitan 
hasweblede; 
hn^  US  gC'Diwady 
^<un  jie  asr  fofS-cymene 
fhetweleton 
licgan  on  laste 
ge-witan  kmd  tredan. 
(Rr.  MS.fol.  104,  r*.; 


six  brothers, 

and  their  slaters  with  them, 

they  had  a  living  soul ; 

they  hanged  their  skina, 

openly  and  manifesfly 

on  the  wall  of  the  hall, 

to  any  one  of  them  all 

it  was  none  the  worse, 

nor  his  side  the  sorer, 

although  they  ahould  thus, 

bereaiTed  of  corering, 

[and]  awakened  by  the  might 

of  the  guardian  of  die  skies, 

bite  with  their  mouths 

the  rough  leares ; 

clothing  is  renewed 

to  those  who  before  coming  forth 

let  their  ornaments 

lie  in  their  track, 

to  depart  over  the  earth. 


The  Anglo-Saxons  were  especially  partial  to  riddles 
founded  on  Scripture,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  they  exhi- 
bited in  solving  them  their  acquaintance  with  the  sacred 
volume.  The  subject  of  the  following  must  be  the  patri- 
arch Lot  and. his  two  daughters  and  their  two  sons* — 


Wser  east  set  wine, 
mid  his  wifom  twam, 
and  hia  twegen  suno, 
and  his  twa  dohtor, 
swase  ge-sweostor 
and  byre  suno  tw^en, 
freolico  frum-beam ; 
fieder  wtes  Jwr-inne 
)iara  eKIiugA 
cghwKfSres, 
mid  earn  andnefa: 
ealra  wKnm  fife 
eorla  and  idesa 
in-sittendra« 

(Ss.MS.foi.  ll«,v«.>> 

VOL.   I. 


There  sat  a  man  at  hia  wine^ 

with  his  two  wives, 

and  his  two  sons, 

and  his  two  danghters, 

own  sisters, 

and  their  two  sons, 

comely  first-born  children ; 

the  ihther  was  there 

of  each  one 

of  the  noble  ones, 

with  the  unde  and  the  nephew  ; 

tiiere  were  flTe  in  all 

men  and  women 

sitting  there. 
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Of  the  nexty  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give  a  probable  solu- 
tion^ 

Ic  eom  wimder-lica  wiht,  I  am  a  wonderfal  creatore, 

ne  nueg  word  iprecaiiy  I  may  not  qpeak  a  word, 

mgldan  for  monimmf  nor  oonyene  before  men, 

Jieah  ic  mnh  hubbe,  though  I  have  a  month, 


wombe :  with  a  spacions  belly : 

ic  w»s  on  ceole,  I  was  in  a  ship, 

and  mines  cnosles  ma.  with  more  of  my  race. 
CEs.M8.foi.  105,  t^,) 

§  VI.    7%e  Higher  Branches  of  Science. 

I,  It  has  been  ahready  observed  that  science^  as  cultivated 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons^  was  almost  entirely  founded  upon 
older  foreign  authorities.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
authorities  was  Isidore^  a  Spanish  Christian^  who  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  who  published  a 
manual  of  science  under  the  tide  of  De  Naturis  Rerum,  as 
well  as  a  larger  work  entitied  Etymologue^  or  OrigineSy  which 
is  a  kind  of  nomenclature,  accompanied  with  definitions^  of 
nearly  every  thing  that  existed,  from  the  highest  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  through  all  the  different  regions  of  science  and 
art,  down  to  the  most  insignificant  of  children's  games.  In 
the  higher  branches  of  science,  the  Saxons  followed  princi- 
pally those  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  who 
were  then  peculiarly  styled  ''  the  Philosophers ;''  such,  for 
example,  as  Macrobius  and  Apuleius.  Bede,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars  of  that  and  the  following  age,  quote  f requentiy 
such  writers  as  Dionysius  Exiguus,  and  Victor  Aquitanus, 
The  popularity  of  certain  treatises  appears,  in  some  cases, 
to  have  arisen  from  their  accidental  introduction  into 
England  at  an  early  period.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  case 
with  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus,  and  the  prose  Astro- 
nomica  of  Hyginus  which  accompanies  it;  in  the  Harleian 
library,*  are  preserved  a  few  leaves  of  what  may  have 

*  MS.  Harl.  No.  647.    An  account  of  this  MS.  was  contribnted  to  the 
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been  the  very  copy  of  this  woA  that  was  first  brought 
into  our  island  ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the 
seventh,  or  early  in  the  eighth  century ;  the  pictures  bear 
every  mark  of  having  been  painted  by  a  foreign  artist, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  die  prototype  of 
the  other  manuscripts  of  the  same  book  which  were  written, 
in  England  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries^  although 
neither  in  the  text  nor  drawings  are  they  absolutely  literal 
copies.*  Aratus,  in  Cicero's  Latin  version,  and  Hyginus» 
were  the  chief  authorities  of  the  Anglo-Saxons»  not  only 
for  the  forms  and  positions  of  the  Constellations»  but  also 
for  the  details  of  Grecian  and  Boman  mythology»  with 
which  their  names  were  so  closely  connected.  The  scientific 
writings  of  Boethius  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
read  till  the  latter  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period* 

2.  Geometry  is  foimd  in  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  lists  of 
sciences;  but  to  what  extent»  or  in  what  form  it  was 
studied»  we  have  no  very  certain  indications.  Tradition^ 
in  after-times»  gave  to  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan  tiie 
honour  of  the  first  introduction  of  Euclid's  £lements»t 
although  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  English  manu- 
script of  tiiat  work  which  belongs  to  an  earlier  date  than 
the  twelfth  century»  when  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Athelard  of  Bath.  It  seems  probable»  indeed»  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons»  when  they  spoke  of  geometry»  under- 
stood nothing  more  than  simple  mensuration ;  and  we  have 
no  reason  for  believing  that  they  had  any  acquaintance 
with  mathematics  as  a  pure  and  abstract  science.    The 

iMtfa  vol.  of  the  ArdueologiA  by  Mr.  Ottley,  who,  by  a  series  of  inoondusiT^ 
wgameoUf  endasvowred  to  show  that  it  is  of  the  second  or  third  century. 

•  MS.  Had.  No.  S506,  probably  of  the  banning  of  the  ninth  centvy, 
and  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  B.  ▼.  of  the  tenth  centory.  The  Utter  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  Tohinies  for  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon 
science,  that  exists. 

t  See  Kara  Mathematica  (edited  by  Mr.  Halliwell),  p.  56. 
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great  dissensions  about  the  true  time  of  celebrating 
Easter,  which  had  been  felt  so  severely  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church,  had  given  a  peculiar  turn  to  numerical 
calculations.  The  object  which  many  of  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  scholars  had  chiefly  in  view  in  their  visits 
to  Rome,  was  not  more  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
arguments  by  which  the  Romish  church  there  defended 
its  doctrine  on  this  subject,  than  to  learn  the  calcu- 
lations on  which  its  variations  depended;  and  on  their 
return,  they  made  a  powerful  use  of  both  in  their  con- 
troversies with  the  partizans  of  the  contrary  system. 
These  calculations  were  long  afterwards  the  business  of 
the  arithmeticians  (rym-craeffcige),*  and  those  who  were 
skilful  in  '^circle-craft''  (on  circule-crsefte)  ;t  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  of  all  periods  are  filled  with  tracts 
and  tables  connected  with  this  all-engrossing  subject,  under 
the  title  of  De  Computo,  or  De  Computo  EccleHastico. 

3.  The  Anglo-Saxons  rather  took  notice  of,  than  ob- 
served, the  various  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  They 
were  interested  in  them  simply  so  far  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  influence  the  seasons  which  were  favourable  or 
otherwise  to  the  husbandman  or  the  sailor;  or  with  an 
eye  to  their  more  mystical  connexion  with  the  destinies  of 
individuals  or  of  kingdoms.  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts 
abound  in  tables  of  prognostications  of  the  weather,  and 
of  the  good  or  bad  influence  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
changes.  Although  sea-£aring  men  were  the  chief  ob- 
serverSyX  yet  even  they  confided  so  little  in  the  certainty 
of  such  prognostications,  that,  rather  than  trust  to  them, 

*  Metrical  Menology,  ▼.  89,  ed.  Fox.  f  lb.  ▼.  13S. 

X  The  metrical  trandator  of  Boethiu  quotes  the  antfaority  of  aaiion  e?en 
for  the  namea  of  the  planeta : — 

^ne  Satunraa  Which  Saturn 

iund-buenda  the  aea-iarera 

hata(6.  call. 
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they  preferred  choosing  the  two  cahnest  months  of  the 
year,  June  and  Jnly^  called^  on  that  account,  the  earlier 
and  later  sailing-months   (li^Se-monsE^)^  for  their  longer 
▼oyages.    Some  of  the  best  scholars  not  only  suspected 
that  there  were  errors  in  the  authorised  astronomical 
calctdations,  but  were  extremely  puzzled  by  accidental 
observations,  which  disagreed  with  the  statements  of  the 
books  they  followed*   In  the  year  798^  considerable  sensa- 
tion was  caused  upon  the  continent  by  the  planet  Mars, 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  had  been  found  to 
remain  beneath  the  horizon  much  longer  than  it  should 
have  done,  according  to  "  the  books  of  the  philosophers/' 
In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Charlemagne,  Alcuin,  after 
entering  at  some  length  into  the  subject,  goes  on  to 
observe:  —  ^^ However,  what  has  now  happened  to  tiie 
planet  Mars  alone,  the  same  thing  is  frequently  observed 
in  these  parts  with  respect  to  all  the  five  planets,  namely, 
that  they  remain  longer  under  the  horizon  than  is  stated  in 
the  books  of  the  ancients  which  are  our  guides.  And  per* 
haps  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  as  observed  by 
us  who  dwell  in  these  northern  parts,  vary  from  the  ob* 
servations  of  those  who  live  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  world,  where  chiefly  flourished  the  ^  Masters ' 
who  set  forth  for  us  the  laws  and  courses  of  the  heavei^ 
and  of  the  planets.   For  many  things  are  changed,  as  your 
own  wisdom  knows  perfectly  weU,  by  diversity  of  place."* 
Alcuin's  modem  editor  conjectures,  from  this  passage,  that 

'  *  Quod  Tero  de  sola  Martii  tteUt  modo  ereniti  hoc  et  de  omnibiiB  qninqae 
steDif  errantibas  in  his  partibiu  ecepiiu  solet  evenire,  at  diutiiis  abMondantar 
qaam  ragolaris  pagfaia  vetenim  decantat.  Et  forte  non  nqvaliter,  nobis  in 
bis  partibiu  Borealibiis  oonYenantibnsy  ortos  et  occasns  sidemm  evenit,  sicat 
illis,  cpd  in  Orientalibns  vel  Meridianis  partibiis  mnndi  movantar,  nbi  mazinia 
ftiere  Magistri  qni  nobis  rationes  et  carsos  coeti  et  steOanim  ediderant.  Nam 
mnlta  ex  looorom  diTersitate,  sicat  vestra  optime  norit  sapientia,  immutanto^. 
Alcoin.  Epist.  ad  domnom  regem,  p.  58,    Opervm  torn,  I, 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  had  made  such  great  advances 
in  the  study  of  science  as  already  to  suspect  the  true  form 
of  the  earth.  It  is  certain  that  observations  made  syste- 
matically with  moderately  good  instruments^  in  pursuance 
of  the  train  of  reasoning  which  Alcuin  here  states^  would 
have  led  to  its  discovery.  The  passage  shows^  at  all 
events^  that  the  wisest  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  conscious 
of  the  imperfections  of  the  system  they  were  pursuing. 

4.  To  some  scholar  of  the  tenth  century^  we  owe  a 
comprehensive  treatise  in  the  Anglo*  Saxon  language  on 
the  principal  astronomical  phenomena,  designedly  ex- 
plained in  a  simple  manner,  and  calculated  for  the  level  of 
ordinary  capacities.  From  the  numerous  copies  which 
still  remain  ot  this  work,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
extremely  popular  in  its  day.*  Yet  it  has  hitherto  been 
scarcely  noticed  by  modem  scholars^  and  indeed  it  is  not 
unfrequently  found  buried  among  collections  on  the  com- 
putus, so  as  very  easily  to  escape  attention.  This  tract 
gives  us  a  very  fair,  and  on  the  whole  a  very  favour- 
able, view  of  the  popidar  science  of  the  period  when^ 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  knowledge  was  in  such  treatises 
diffused  among  the  many,  instead  of  being  restricted  in  a 
learned  language  to  the  few.  The  writer  of  this  book 
Jbegins  by  stating  that  night  is  the  effect  of  the  earth's 
shadow,  when  the  earth  itself  is  between  us  and  the  sun.t 

*  Our  extracts  are  taken  from  a  copy  in  MS.  Cotton.  Titus  D.  zzvii. 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  use  of  nunt.  There  are  three  or  fonr 
other  copies  in  the  British  Musenm  (one  in  Tiber.  B.  t,  quoted  above),  besides 
what  are  to  be  found  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  beliere  tiua  tract  will 
be  printed,  a  thing  certainly  much  to  be  detired»  in  an  appendix  to  a  History 
of  te  Mathematics  in  Eng^bnd  during  tibe  middle  ages,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell»  £aq« 

t  Ure  eoimioe  niht  sotSBce  cjmH  ^mck  ^mn  eor^Svi  sceadet  ^atmib  sec 
aoDne  giriS  on  «'firange  under  inmtt  eoi^an ;  |ionae  bi'6  HirseeilSaii  beMsys 
betwux  tla  and  Neni  sunnaa»  ^t  we  byre  leovan  Uhtnige  nabbtfS  c^SSmt  bso 
eft  on  oiSene  cnda  up«astihi$.  MS.  Cott.  Titus,  0.  xxtii.  fol.  30,  Y*,  Our 
Htrthly  night  truly  cmutt  by  the  earth'' b  thudow  when  (he  sun  gots  im  the 
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After  explaining  the  moon's  changes,  as  a  matter  arising 
naturally  out  of  the  former  subject,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us 
how,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  the  night  is  divided  into 
seven  parts,  namely — 1,  twilight,  or  '^evening's  gloam- 
ing f  2,  evening ;  3,  the  hour  of  silence,  when  every- 
thing goes  to  rest  {ctmHcinium) ;  4,  midnight;  5,  cock 
crowing ;  6,  dawn ;  7f  daybreak,  or  the  period  which  inter- 
venes between  dawn  and  sunrise.*  The  account  of  the 
year,  tfnd  its  seasons,  divisions,  and  duration,  leads  to 
the  definition  of  the  lunar,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
solar  year,  and  this  affords  us  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
the  popular  mode  of  explaining  science  which  was  used  by 
our  forefathers :  "  Now,"  says  the  writer,  **  you  may  under-* 
stand  that  the  man  who  goes  round  one  house  makes 
a  lesser  course  than  he  who  goes  round  the  whole  town ; 
and  so  the  moon  has  his  course  to  run  sooner  on  the  lesser 
circuit  than  the  sun  has  on  the  greater;  this  is  the  moon's 
year/^t 

cMNtM^  mUler  thi$  earth  i  then  it  the  earth* e  broadtuM  between  ue  and  the 
etm,  90  that  we  have  net  the  illumination  qf  her  thine  until  the  again  rieee 
19»  at  the  ether  end.  As  ia  the  other  Germanic  tongues,  the  son  i«  femi- 
lune,  and  the  moon  maiwniline,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  eariy  English. 

*  6eo  niht  hef ^  aeofon  dmHaa,  fnm  \mn  suman  setlnnge  olS  hyre  npgang  i 
in  («ra  daela  ia  crepueeulum,  >et  ia  «fen-gl6ma ;  o^r  is  vetperum,  )>Kt  ia 
aefen,  ^onne  ae  cfen-steonra  betwnz  repannge  aet-eowalS;  Mdde  ia  comti' 
eimum,  >onne  ealle  Hng  anwiaiS  on  heora  reate ;  feotSa  ia  intempeetuMf  ]mi 
ia  mid-niht ;  fifta  ia  gallieiniwn,  )>Kt  is  han-cred ;  syxta  is  nuitutinum,  o^^ 
aurora,  >Kt  is  dseg-red ;  seofotSa  is  diluculum,  )>Kt  is  «rne  merien,  betwux 
)>em  dseg-rede  and  snnnan  np-gange.  16.  fol.  39,  y^.  The  night  hat  teven 
parte,  from  the  tun*t  tetting  to  her  upgoing :  one  qfthete  parte  it  crepna- 
colnm,  that  it  even't  gloaming ;  the  teeond  it  vespemm,  that  it  even,  when 
the  even  ttar  thowe  ittelfin  the  interval  between  light  and  dark:  the  third 
it  contidnivm,  when  all  thingt  are  tilent  in  their  rett ;  the  fourth  ie  intem- 
peatnm,  that  it  midnight;  the  fifth  it  gallidnium,  that  it  cock-crowing:  the 
eixth  it  matntnram,  or  anrora, /Ao/  it  dawn:  the  te9enthit^\M\il\aa,that 
it  earfy  morning,  between  dawn  and  the  tun*t  upgoing. 

t  Nu  miht  ]m  understibidan,  ^t  l«ssan  ymbe-gang  hsfS  se  mann  tSe  gae^ 
onbnton  in  h(iSy  j>onne  se  Se  ealle  ^a  borh  be-gK'S ;  swa  eac  se  mona  hsf  S 
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5.  The  worlds  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word  {mundms^ 
K6afio%)j  was  designated  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  a 
name  borrowed  from  their  old  mythological  ideas,  middan-^ 
geardi  or  the  middle  yard  or  region^  which  was  afterwards 
gradually  corrupted  into  the  old  English  word  ^'middle- 
earth/'  ^All  diat  is  within  the  firmamenV  says  the 
tract  just  mentioned,  '^  is  called  middan-geard^  or  the 
world.  The  firmament  is  the  ethereal  heaven,  adorned 
with  many  stars;  the  heaven^  and  sea,  and  earth,  are 
called  the  world.  The  firmament  is  perpetually  turning 
round  about  us,  under  this  earth  and  above,  and  there  is 
an  incalculable  space  between  it  and  the  earth.  Four-and« 
twenty  hours  have  passed,  that  is  one  day  and  one  nighty 
before  it  is  once  turned  round,  and  all  the  stars  which  are 
fixed  in  it  turn  round  with  it.  The  earth  stands  in  the 
centre,  by  God's  power  so  fixed,  that  i(  never  swerves 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  Almighty  Creator,  who 
holds  all  things  without  labour,  established  it.  Every 
sea,  although  it  be  deep,  has  its  bottom  on  the  earth,  and 
the  earth  supports  all  seas,  and  the  ocean,  and  all  fountains 
and  rivers  run  through  it ;  as  the  veins  lie  in  a  man's 
body,  so  lie  the  veins  of  water  throughout  the  earth."'!^ 

hiB  ryne  hratSor  aiimen  on  >am  Uessan  ymb-hwyrfte,  Jyonne  seo  snime  haebbe 
on  )«m  miran  ;  >i8  is  |>«es  m6Dan  geAr.    lb.  fol.  35,  r^. 

*  lb,  fol.  37»  y^*  De  mundo.  Middan-geard  is  ge-haten  eall  )>Kt  binnan 
^Bmfirmamentum  is.  Flrmamentum  is  Jieos  roderlice  heofen,  mid  manegnm 
steorrum  am^t ;  seo  heofen,  and  sse',  and  eoclSe,  synd  ge-hatene  middan- 
geard.  Seo  firmamentum  tym'S  symle  on-batan  tbi  under  Hssere  eoi^San 
and  bufon,  ac  )>8er  is  fin-ge-rim  ftec  betwnz  hire  and  )«re  eoi1$an ;  feower 
and  twentig  tida  beo^  agine,  |>«et  is  dn  dsg  and  An  niht,  ser  Hm  [>e  heo  bea 
sne  ymb-tymd|  and  ealle  J>a  steorran  )>e  hyre  on  fteste  synd,  ttimiaiS  on- 
bntan  mid  hyre.  Seo  o1$er  stent  on  nle-middan,  hurh  Codes  mihte  swa  ge- 
festnod,  )>Kt  heo  nsefire  ne  by^'5  nfor  ne  neolSor,  )>onne  se  selmihtiga  scyppend 
[>e  ealle  >ing  hylt  baton  ge-swinoe  hi  ge-staiSelode.  .£lc  vm'i  |>eah  |>e  heo 
de6p  sy,  hsefS  griind  on  )>8ere  eoi^San»  and  seo  eoi^  abyfS  ealle  8»%  and 
)>one  garsecg,  and  ealle  wyli-springas  and  Urn  hnrh  hyre  ymaV ;  swa  swa 
eddran  licgalS  on  Hss  mannes  lichaman,  swa  licgaiS  >«  wBter-aeddran  geond 
)>as  eofSan  ;  naefC  na'Sor  ne  stt'  ne  ^k  nsenne  stede  baton  on  eoiiSan. 
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The  north  and  south  stars,  as  we  are  told  in  another  place> 
of  which  the  latter  is  never  seen  by  men,  are  fixed^ 
and  are  the  poles  of  the  axis  on  which  the  firmament 
turns.  Falling  stars  are  igneous  sparks  thrown  firom  the 
constellations^  like  sparks  that  fly  from  coals  in  the 
fire.*  The  earth  itself  ^^  resembles  a  pine-nut,  and  the 
sun  glides  about  it,  by  God's  ordinance,  and  on  the 
end  where  it  shines  it  is  day  by  means  of  the  sun's  light, 
whilst  the  end  which  it  leaves  is  covered  with  darkness 
until  it  return  again.''t  The  writer  of  this  treatise,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  mentions  and  confutes  what  appeared 
then  to  the  learned  to  be  the  popular  errors  of  their  age, 
such  as  that  of  ^^  some  unlearned  priests  "  who  said  that 
leap-year  had  been  caused  by  Joshua  when  he  made  the 
sun  stand  stilLj:  The  priests,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
frequently  the  butt  of  the  sneers  of  the  scholars  in  the 
tenth  century. 

6.  Such  were  the  notions  inculcated  by  the  poptdar 
scientific  books  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  many 
of  them  erroneous  in  themselves,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
sonant with  the  doctrines  of  the  greatest  scholars  who  had 
preceded,  or  who  were  contemporary.  The  range,  however, 
of  these  books  must  have  been  narrow,  in  comparison 
with  the  mass  of  the  people  who  were  uninstructed.  The 
ideas  adopted  by  the  latter  were  far  more  erroneous,  and 
were  often  the  mere  legends  of  the  popular  mythology,  as 
we  see  by  such  writings  as  the  dialogues  of  Saturn  and 
Salomon,  and  Adrian  and  Ritheeus,  which  were  probably 

•  Ih.  fol.  45. 

t  Seo  eoi^  stent  on  ge-Ucnesse  anre  pinn-hnyte,  and  seo  snnne  glit  on- 
bilton  be  Godes  ge-setnysse,  and  on  )H>ne  ende  >e  heo  adniS  is  daeg  Jwrh  byre 
libtinge,  and  se  ende  )«  beo  forlae't  bi1$  mid  jTeostrum  ofer->eabt,  oiSfSttt  beo 
eft  lyyder  ge-n^ablaeoe.    lb.  fol.  39»  ▼^. 

I  lb,  fol.  41,  i^. 
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intended  for  recitation  among  the  common  people.  In 
the  latter  of  these  dialogues,  to  the  question  '^  how  large 
is  the  sun  ?^^  the  reply  is,  ^'  larger  than  the  earth/^  and  this 
is  deduced  from  the  circumstance  that  it  shines  on  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  spherical  form  of  our  planet  was 
universally  acknowledged,  although  it  was  erroneously 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  system.  An  early  Latin  writer 
compares  the  universe  to  an  egg,  in  which  the  earth  is  the 
yolk,  with  the  sea  surrounding  it  resembling  the  white  of 
the  egg,  while  the  firmament,  supposed  to  be  inclosed  in 
fire,  is  the  shell.*  It  is  doubtful^  however,  if  it  were  not 
the  most  common  impression  that  this  round  mass  on 
which  we  live  swam  in  the  water,  that  the  part  we  inhabit 
and  know  was  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  which  stood 
above  the  waves,  and  that  the  sun  dived  into  the  ocean 
each  evening,  and  arose  out  of  it  on  the  following  mom. 
7.  The  ideas  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  held  with  regard 
to  that  portion  of  the  earth,  which  was  then  believed  to 
be  alone  habitable,  were  derived  indirectly  or  immediately 
firom  the  writings  of  the  Ancients ;  and  they  were  on  the 
whole  more  correct  than  might  be  expected.  Their  maps 
were  undoubtedly  made  after  Roman  models.  A  map  of  the 
tenth  century,  in  the  British  Museum,  accompanies  the 
Periegesis  of  Priscian,t  which,  with  the  slight  sketch  given 
by  Orosius,  and  the  work  of  Solinus,  were  the  chief  autho- 

*  Eat  ergo  terra  elementnm  in  medio  mondi  positnm,  et  ideo  infimiim.  In 
omni  enim  spherioo  aolom  medium  est  infimam.  Mnndufl  nempe  ad  simili- 
tudinem  ovi  dispoidtiis  est.  Namque  terra  est  in  medio  ut  meditolliun  in 
OTO  ;  drca  hanc  est  aqna,  ut  drca  medituUium  albumen  ;  circa  aqua[m]  est 
aer,  ut  pannid'es  C^J  continens  albumen ;  extra  yero  est  ignis  cetera  con- 
cludens,  admodum  test»  ovi.  MS.  Bumey,  No.  816,  fol.  99*  r*.  of  the 
twelfth  century.  In  an  English  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  MS.  Harl. 
2377,  fol.  133,  we  have  the  following  definition  of  the  earth, — 

''  Urthe  is  amidde  the  see,  a  lute  (little)  bal  and  round." 

f  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  B.  t.  fol.  58,  ▼*. 
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ritieA  in  geography.  Books  at  cosmography  were  sought 
eagerly  at  an  early  period,*  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
if  their  popularity  depended  most  frequently  on  the  num- 
ber of  wonderful  relations  which  they  contained.  The 
stories  of  this  kind  given  by  Fliny  the  Elder,  and  repro- 
duced by  Solinus,  were  the  foundation  of  all  the  extrava- 
gant fables  concerning  the  wonders  of  distant  lands  which 
were  so  widely  prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages ; 
but  the  vague  manner  in  which  these  writers  spoke  of 
them  was  not  enough  for  the  curiosity  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  outline  they  furnished  was  soon  filled  up  in  spu- 
rious works,  like  the  famous  letter  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  his  preceptor  Aristotle,  in  which  the  conqueror  of  the 
East  describes  minutely  all  the  monsters  of  India.  This 
tract  must  have  been  written  at  an  early  period,  for  we 
find  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  it,  with  some  other 
pieces  of   a  similar  kind,  in  manuscripts  of  the  tenth 

century.t 

8.  We  find  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  an  early  period  dis«* 
tinguished  by  the  same  spirit  of  adventure,  which  has 
been  so  active  and  fruitful  among  their  descendants. 
They  were  anxious  to  explore  the  distant  countries,  whose 
existence  had  been  made  known  to  them  by  the  books  which 
the  missionaries  imported.  Even  so  early  as  the  seventh 
century  they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Rome  by  sea, 
a  voyage  in  which  the  pilgrims  necessarily  incurred  many 

*  Bonifkc.  Epiflt.  p.  111.  Some  penon  writes  to  Bishop  Lnlla, — ^Cete- 
mm  libri  oosmogn^hiconim  necdnm  nobis  ad  mannm  Tenenmt:  nee  alia 
apad  DOS  ezemplaria,  nisi  pictoris  et  litteris  permolesta.  The  latter  part  of 
the  sentence  is  curionsi  though  at  present  not  quite  dear. 

f  The  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Aristotle's  letter  is  found  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Vitell.  A.  XT.  along  with  Beowulf  and  Judith.  It  is  preceded  by  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  tract  on  the  wonders  of  the  East,  which  occurs  again  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Latin  in  MS.  Cott.  Tiberius  B.  ▼. ;  in  both  places  accompanied  by  drawings 
of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  and,  in  the  latter  MS.  many  of  them  executed  in 
a  style  much  superior  to  the  generality  of  Anglo-Saxon  pictures. 
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perils*    At  the  end  of  this  oentuiy,  a  Frankish  bishop 
named  Arculf,  who  was  returning  from  the  Holy  Land^ 
and  had  visited  Constantinople^  Damascus^  and  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  as  well  as  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  was  thrown  by  bad  weather  on  the  western 
coasts  of  England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
abbot  Adamnan.     The    latter    carefully   stored  up  the 
information  which  the  traveller  communicated  to  him,  and 
afterwards  committed  it  to  writing  in  a  treatise  which  is 
still  preserved.     It  is  probable,  indeed,  from  many  circum- 
stances, that  the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves  made  frequent 
visits,  not  only  to  Italy,  but  also  to  the  East.     King 
Alfred,  who  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  merited  well  the 
character  ^ven  him  by  historians  of  being  ^^  a  diligent 
investigator  of  unknown  things  *'  (ignotarum  rerum  inves« 
tigationi  solerter  se  jungebat),  sent  Sighelm,  bishop  of 
Sherbum,  in  883,  to  India  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  Sighelm  not 
only  reached  in  safety  this  distant  land,  but  he  brought 
back  with  him  many  of  its  productions,  and  particularly 
some  gems  and  relics  which  were  still  preserved  in  his 
church  in  the  time  of  William  of  Malmsbury.*    The  pre^ 
sent  day  cannot  furnish  a  more  intelligent  account  of  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  than  that  taken  down  by  Alfred  from 
the  mouths  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan,  one  of  whom  had 
sailed  to  the  North  Cape,  and  the  other  along  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  which  that  monarch  has  inserted 
in  his  own  version  of  Orosius.    The  map  of  the  tenth 
century,  mentioned  above,  is  far  more  correct  than  the 
generality  of  maps  which  we  find  in  old  manuscripts  at  a 
later  period;  its  chief   inaccuracy  lies  in  the  distorted 
shape  given  to  Africa,  which  is  here  a  long  narrow  slip  of 

*  See  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  W.  Malmab.  p.  348. 
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land  mnning  out  from  east  to  west;  but  the  coasts  of 
India  and  Eastern  Asia  are  not  ill  defined^  there  are  few  of 
the  fabulous  indications  which  appear  afterwards  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  Paradise  does  not  occupy  the  place 
of  the  isles  of  Japan,  as  it  did  after  the  yoyage  of  St 
Brandan  became  popular  in  the  twelfth  century. 

§  VII.  The  Natural  Science» — Medicine. 

1.  The  systematical  study  of  natural  history,  in  any 
of  its  branches,  has  never  been  cultivated  among  a  people 
who  had  not  reached  a  high  state  of  civilization.  Many 
of  the  operations  of  nature  are  indeed  of  that  wonderful 
character,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  attract  at  all  times  the 
attention  of  the  observer ;  and  although  these  insidated 
observations  were  often  the  cause  of  the  wildest  errors 
among  the  philosophers  of  a  comparatively  barbarous  age, 
yet  they  contained  the  germs  of  modern  science.  The 
marvellous  transformations  which  accompanied  the  change 
of  the  creeping  worm  into  the  elegant  butterfly,  the 
singular  habits  of  some  animals,  and  the  instincts  of 
others,  were  the  groundwork  of  many  a  superstitious 
fable.  Even  the  fossil  remains  of  a  former  world  did  not 
pass  unnoticed ;  in  old  writers,  such  for  example  as  Wil- 
liam of  Newbury  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  many  tales 
of  animals  imbedded  in  rocks,  accidentaUy  released  from 
their  imprisonment,  which  were  tmdoubtedly  foimded  upon 
discoveries  of  fossils ;  and  these  remains  perhaps  also  gave 
rise  to  the  legends  of  dragons  which  brooded  in  caves 
over  hidden  treasures,  and  of  other  animals  no  less 
extraordinary  and  fearful  than  the  forms  which  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  researches  of  modem  geologists.  The 
foreign  books  on  natural  history,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
seem  to  have  possessed,  were  by  no  means  calculated  to 
give  them  any  very  enlightened  notions  on  the  subject,  for 
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they  consisted  chiefly  of  fabulous  narratives  of  the  ima- 
ginary monsters  which  were  supposed  to  live  under  the 
burning  skies  of  India  and  Africa,  or  of  those  moralizations 
of  the  ordinary  instincts  of  some  animals  which  a  little 
later  became  more  universally  popular  under  the  title  of 
Bestiaries. 

2.  The  learning  of  the  ancients  was  communicated  to 
the  people  of  the  middle  ages  by  two  distinct  roads.  First, 
it  was  introduced  along  with  the  ancient  literature,  when 
those  who  received  it,  only  just  emerging  from  the  depths 
of  ignorance,  were  least  capable  of  cultivating  it  with  ad- 
vantage, and  when,  from  their  preconceived  ideas  and 
various  other  causes,  it  was  much  disfigured,  and  very 
partially  developed.  Secondly,  after  having  found  a  more 
favourable  soil  among  the  Arabians  in  the  east,  whose  vast 
conquests  and  more  enlarged  field  of  scientific  observation 
were  naturally  attended  with  a  proportionate  intellectual 
developement,  it  became  the  ground-work  of  a  school 
which,  at  a  later  period,  was  carried  directly  to  the  West, 
and  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  barbarous  half- 
Romanized  school  which  had  there  existed — we  can  hardly 
say  flourished — ^through  several  ages.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  with  the  medical  and  chemical  sciences, 
which,  less  than  any  others,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  cap- 
able of  receiving  from  their  instructors.  Before  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Arabian  school  was  felt,  even  the  elixir  and 
the  philosopher's  stone  were  not  thought  of,  and  the 
medical  knowledge  of  our  early  forefathers  was  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  In  the  last  struggles  of  the 
Roman  power,  and  during  the  inroads  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  before  whom  it  fell,  all  the  ancient  practical  know- 
ledge of  medicine  and  surgery  must  have  disappeared. 
The  books  which  remained  were  almost  useless,  not  only 
from  this  want  of  practical  skill,  but  also  from  the  impos- 
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sibility  of  procuring  most  of  the  articles  which  were  enu-^ 
merated  in  them^  among  people  who  had  no  certain  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  distant  parts  of  the  world.    This 
was  felt  strongly  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  one  of 
Boni&ce's  correspondents^  while  earnestly  desiring  to  be 
remembered,  in  case  that  adventurous  missionary  should 
meet  with  any  medical  books  which  were  not  known  in 
England,  complains  at  the  same  time  of  the  difficulty  of 
using  them  on  account  of  the  foreign  ingredients  which 
those  works  prescribed."!^    The  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  either  returned  to  the  old  supersti- 
tious practices  and  receipts  which  had  been  used  before 
their  conyersion  to  Christianity,  or  submitted  to  the  autho- 
rity of  certain  spurious  books  which  were  equally  absurd 
and  superstitious,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  made 
with  the  object  of  remedying  the  difficulties  above-men- 
tioned.    The  book  which  seems  to  have  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  science  of  medicine  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  a  Latin  herbal  published  under  the 
name  of  Apuleius,  and  containing,  as  it  was  pretended,  the 
doctrines  taught  to  Achilles  by  Chiron  the  centaur.    This 
spurious  treatise,  with  a  tract  attributed  to  Antonius  Musa 
on  the  virtues  of  the  herb  betony,  and  another  bearing  the 
title  of  Medicina  Animalium,  and  the  name  of  Sextus  Phi- 
lo8ophus,t  formed,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon   translation,  of 
which  several  copies  are  still  extant,  the  popular  text-book 
among  the  old  physicians.  {     We  may  cite,  as  a  fair  speci- 

*  Nee  non  et  ri  qvos  asGulaiis  identue  UbrM  nolns  ignotos  adoptari  ritif, 
Qt  tiint  de  medidnalilms,  quomm  oopia  est  aliqua  ftpad  nos,  led  tamen  leg^- 
menta  iiltn  marina,  qiue  in  eia  acripta  oomperimna,  ignota  nobia  aimt  et 
«flleflU  ad  adipiflcendnm.    Bonif.  Epist.  p.  109. 

t  These  tbree  treatises  in  Latin  were  edited  at  RaTensborg,  in  1539t  by 
Gabriel  Humdberg,  wbo  even  at  this  recent  period  believed  most  religionaly  in 
an  the  absmdities  they  contain. 

t  Two  MSS.  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  herbal,  bodi  of  the  tenth  oentory,  are 
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men  of  the  character  of  this  herbal^  the  account  of  the 
herb  betony^  which  is  ahnost  a  literal  version  from  Anto- 
nius  Musa.  This  plant,  we  are  told,  should  be  gathered 
in  the  month  of  August ;  no  iron  was  to  be  used  in  digging 
it  up ;  and,  when  duly  prepared,  it  was  not  only  a  power* 
ful  antidote  against  many  diseases,  but  also  a  sure  and 
efficient  defence  against  spectres,  fearful  sights,  and 
dreams.* 

3.  In  addition  to  this  herbal,  we  find  amongst  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscripts  several  medical  works  and  collections 
of  receipts,  which  are  interesting  to  us  not  only  for  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  early  history  of  medicine  in  our 
island,  but  also  because  they  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
classes  of  diseases  chiefly  prevalent  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  thus  illustrate  collaterally  the  state  of  society 
in  general.  This  class  of  works,  indeed,  forms  rather  an 
important  part  of  the  remains  of  the  literature  of  these 

found  in  the  BritiBh  Mufleum,  MS.  Cotton.  Vitellios,  C.  iii.  and  MS.  Harl. 
No.  585.  Another  of  the  same  age  ia  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  The  Harleian  MS.  No.  6258,  B.  contains  a  copy  of  the  same  work, 
somewhat  enlarged,  in  semi-Saxon,  of  aboat  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centnry. 
The  Cottonian  MS.  and  the  older  Harleian  MS.  are  fnll  of  drawings  of  plants, 
some  of  them  not  ill  executed. 

*  Deos  wyrt  ]>e  man  beiomean  nemne^,  heo  lnj>  cenned  on  maedum,  and  on 
dtennm  dun-landom,  and  on  ge-fn)>edum  stownm.  Seo  "Seah  gehwKl^er  ge 
)>ss  mannes  sawle  ge  his  lichoman ;  hio  h3^e  scyldej»  wit$  unhirom  nihtgen- 
dnm  and  w!f5  egeslicom  ge-sihiSimi  and  swefonm.  And  seo  wyrt  by^  swy^ 
haligu ;  and  Ims  H  hi  soealt  niman,  on  Agustes  montSe,  bntan  iseme ;  and 
|>onne  ^  hi  ge-nnmene  hsebbe,  ahryse  )«  moldan  df,  )«t  hyre  nan-wiht  on  ne 
dyfie,  and  )H>nne  drig  hi  on  sceade  swyhe  )«arle,  and  mid  wyrttmman  mid 
ealle  ge-wyrt  to  diute,  bmc  hyre  |«nne,  and  hyre  byrig,  )KKnne  H  be^wrfe. 
MS.  Cotton.  ViteU.  C.  in.  fol.  16,  i^.  TkuplaHi,wlUeh  ihey  call  beton^,  it 
ffttnct  tn  meadowtf  and  on  dean  hill'landif  and  in  inelo$ed  plaete.  It  i» 
profitable  both  to  man'e  eonl  and  to  hie  body  ;  it  eUelde  kim  agaimt  nigktijf 
monetere,  and  agaimt  fearfal  viHone  and  dreawu.  And  the  plant  i»  ver% 
holy:  and  that  tAouekalt  take  it,  in  the  month  i^  Aayuet,  without  irom 
and  when  thou  haet  tahenit,  ehake  the  mould  qf,  eo  that  none  adhere  to  it, 
and  then  dry  it  in  the  ehade  very  muehf  and  with  the  root  and  all  do  it  to 
powder,  uee  it  then,  and  taete  it,  when  thou  haet  need. 
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early  ages^  and  deserves  more  attention  than  has  been 
hitherto  bestowed  upon  it.    Among  the  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum  which  are  commonly  quoted  as  the 
Royal  Manuscripts^  and  which  were  formerly  kept  at  St. 
James's  Palace^  we  find  a  very  curious  book  on  medicine, 
splendidly  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  apparently 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  probably  at 
tliat  time  the  property  of  a  physician  of  some  eminence.* 
This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  relating 
chiefly  to  the  treatment  of  external  diseases,  and  the 
second  to  inward  diseases,  and  those  of  a  more  complicated 
nature.    A  laige  proportion  of  the  cases  here  provided 
against,  are  outward  wounds,  arising  sometimes  from  acci- 
dent, but  more  frequently  from  personal  violence,  the  preva- 
lence of  which  we  may  assume  from  the  minutely  detailed 
penalties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.   The 
numerous  receipts  against  the  bites  of  adders  and  other 
venomous  reptiles,  show  that  these  latter  were  infinitely 
more  numerous,  and  probably  more  various,  than  they  are 
at  present,  and  aid  us  in  conceiving  the  picture  which  our 
island  then  presented  to  the  eye,  thinly  inhabited,  ill-culti- 
vated, and  covered  with  marshes,  woods,  and  wilds.    We 
^d  also  in  the  work  above  mentioned  many  receipts 
against  the  effects  of  poison ;  and  (which  appears  singular 
enough)  there  are  more  provisions  against  diseases  of  the 
eye  than  against  any  other  complaint.     It  is  perhaps  in 
some  measure  to  the  prevalence  of  this  latter  class  of  dis- 
eases in  former  times,  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the 
numerous  superstitions  connected  with  springs  of  watery 
and  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  our  island  still  use 
them,  not  on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  water,  but  with 
a  belief  in  some  peculiar  attributes  of  the  well  itself. 

♦  MS.  Reg.  12  D.  xvii. 
VOL.  1.  H 
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4.  Although  this  treatise  is  not  a  herbal,  still  the  ingre- 
dients mentioned  are  chiefly  vegetables,  though  mixed 
up  sometimes  with  other  substances,  such  as  ale  and  honey, 
of  which  latter  commodity  the  consumption  was  very  great 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and,  less  frequently,  fat,  oil,  or 
wine.  The  powerful  medicinal  effects  produced  by  vege- 
table mixtures,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  were  ob- 
tained, will  easily  explain  the  great  reputation  they  enjoyed 
in  an  uncultivated  age ;  but  the  real  causes  of  diseases 
were  little  known,  the  connexion  between  the  complaint 
and  the  remedy  was  seldom  or  very  imperfectly  understood, 
and  the  success  of  the  latter  must  have  been  extremely 
problematical.  The  object  generally  aimed  at  seems  to 
have  been  to  produce  a  sudden  and  strong  impression  on 
the  system^  the  effect  of  which  must  often  have  proved 
fatal.  One  of  the  receipts  agsdnst  the  head-ache,  ^ven  in 
this  book,  directs  that  a  scdve  composed  of  rue  and  mus- 
tard-seed should  be  applied  to  the  side  of  the  head  which 
was  free  from  pain,  evidently  with  the  expectation  of  pro- 
ducing a  sudden  nervous  re-action.*  So  again,  for  the  cure 
of  sore  eyes,  we  are  directed  to  make  a  paste  of  strawberry 
plants  and  pepper ^  which  is  to  be  diluted  for  use  in  sweet 
wine.f  There  are  few  diseases  of  which  the  history  is  so  ob- 
scure as  that  of  the  small-pox.   This  obscurity  arises  partly 

*  Wi)>  )ion  iLcan :  ge-nim  ftet-M  grenre  nidan  leafa,  and  senepes  isedes 
cacler  fdlne,  ge-gnid  to-giederei  do  seges  Ymt  hwite  to  cuder  ftilne,  )>cet  sio 
sealf  sie  Hooe,  smire  mid  fe)>ere  on  >«  healfe  >e  sar  ne  sie.  MS.  Reg.  12  D. 
xvii.  fol.  7,  V^. — Agahut  the  tame  (dieeasej  :  take  a  veteel  /nil  of  the  leavee 
of  green  rue,  and  a  tpoonfiil  qf  muetard  eeed,  pound  them  together ,  add  a 
epooi^l  qf  the  white  of  an  egg,  that  the  eahe  may  be  tMek,  emear  it  with 
a  feather  on  that  tide  which  ie  not  tore. 

t  \nis  m6n  soeal  eag-sealfe  wyrcean :  ge-nfm  streaw-berian  wisan  mo)>o- 
wearde,  and  pipor,  ge-cnnwa  wel,  do  on  cla)>,  be-bind  fieste,  lege  on  ge-swet 
win,  let  ge-dreopan  on )«  eagan  enne  dropan.  lb.  fol.  13»  i^. — Thui  ehall 
a  man  make  ege^ealve;  take  the  lower  parte  qf  etrawberrg  plante,  and 
pepper,  knead  them  well  together,  put  them  in  a  cloth,  tie  them  upfaet,  lay 
them  in  eweet  wine,  let  one  drop  fall  on  the  eye. 
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from  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  disease  under  the  names 
which  seem  to  have  been  given  to  it  at  different  times.  In 
our  own  language  it  was  formerly  called  simply  the  pockes, 
the  plural  form  of  a  word  which  signified  nothing  more  than 
pustuks.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  treatise  of  which  we  are 
now  speakings  we  find  two  or  three  receipts  against  the 
"pockes^'  (wi]>poccum)j  which  is  perhaps  the  same  disease 
we  now  call  small-pox^  although^  by  the  number  and  sim- 
ple character  of  the  prescriptions^  it  would  appear  either 
not  to  have  been  very  prevalent^  or  else  to  have  possessed 
a  less  dangerous  character  than  that  which  it  assumed  in 
later  times.  On  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  bleeding  is  ordered,  and  a  bowl-full  of  melted 
butter  is  recommended  to  be  taken  inwardly ;  if  the  pus- 
tules be  broken  out,  the  physician  is  directed  to  pick  them 
all  out  carefully  with  a  thorn,  and  to  pour  a  drop  of  wine 
or  alder  syrup  in  the  place,  which  process  was  to  prevent 
them  from  leaving  any  marks.^  The  terrible  effects  of 
hydrophobia  seem  not  to  have  been  much  known  at  this 
time ;  two  or  three  receipts  are  ^ven  against  the  bite  of 
mad  dogs,  but  they  are  all  very  simple,  the  most  remark- 
able being  plasters  of  boiled  onions,  ashes,  frit,  and  honey, 
or  of  plantain,  mulberries,  and  £at,  to  be  applied  to  the 
Vround.f 

*  Wii»  poocnm  :  swilSe  sceal  m6n  blod  ketan,  and  diincan  axnylte  buteran 
boUan  fnlne ;  gif  hie  ut-alean,  aelcne  man  sceall  aweg  adelfan  mid  )>ome,  and 
^nne  win  ot^cSe  alor-drenc  drype  on  innan,  \>owur  ne  beotS  by  ge-syne.  lb. 
fol.  40,  t*, — Against  pocket :  very  much  shall  one  let  blood,  and  drink  a 
bowl'Jkl  qf  melted  butter;  if  they  strike  out,  one  shall  dig  each  away  with 
a  thorn,  and  then  drop  wine  or  alder^drink  in^  then  they  will  not  be  seen. 
This  last  observation  (the  anxiety  to  hinder  marks  from  being  left)  seemi 
to  identify  the  disease. 

t  Wi)>  wede-hmides  slite :  .  .  .  .  twa  cipan  ot^e  \>Teo,  Beoi»,  ge-braed  6n 
ahsan,  meng  wilS  rysle  and  hmuge,  lege  6n,  ...  ^ffc,  ge-nim  weg-brsedan» 
moran,  ge-cna  wi>  rysle,  do  on  )>Kt  dolh,  )>onne  ascryp^  hio  Jwt  ater  aweg. 
lb.  fol.  54,  r^,-^ Against  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog :  take  two  onions  or  three, 
doU  them,  tpread  fhem  in  ashes,  mix  them  with  fat  and  honey,  Jay  it  on,  .  * 

H  2 
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5.  Surgical  operations^  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were 
few  and  rude.  They  consisted  chiefly  in  bleeding  (the 
success  of  which  was  supposed  to  depend  less  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  than  on  the  choice  of  the  proper 
time  for  its  performance,  according  to  certain  calendars  of 
good  and  evil  days) ;  the  application  of  poultices  to  draw 
out  humours  and  reduce  inflammations;  setting  broken 
bones,  and  staunching  wounds.  Honey  was  the  sub- 
stance generally  used  for  cleansing  external  wounds ;  be- 
fore application,  it  was  to  be  warmed  at  the  fire,  and  mixed 
with  salt.*  Another  operation,  described  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  medical  treatise,  gives  us  no  yery  favourable  idea 
of  surreal  practice :  ^^  if  a  man  have  a  limb  cut  ofi^,  be 
it  finger,  or  foot,  or  hand,  if  the  marrow  be  out,  take 
sheep's  marrow  boiled,  lay  it  to  the  other  marrow,  bind 
it  very  well  at  night.'' t  Perhaps  the  most  scientific 
prescription  in  the  whole  volume  is  a  medicated  bath, 
ordered  to  be  used  for  the  cure  of  a  disease  which  was 
probably  the  dropsy ;  this  bath  was  to  consist  of  a  strong 
decoction  of  various  herbs,  among  which  are  enumerated 
wild  marjoram,  broom,  ivy,  mugwort,  and  henbane ;  while 
immersed  in  it,  the  patient  was  to  drink  a  decoction  of 
other  herbs,  among  which  we  find  the  all-efficient  herb 
betony,  with  centaury,  agrimony,  red-nettles,  sage,  herb 
Alexander,  &c. ;  and  the  liquor  in  which  these  latter  were 

Again,  take  way-broad  (plantain)  and  mulberrie»,  knead  them  with/at,  put 
this  on  the  teound,  then  it  drwet  away  the  venom. 

*  To  wunde  clKsnunge :  ge-nfm  dene  hnnig,  ge-wyrme  to  fyre,  ge-do 
W>niie  on  dsene  faet,  do  sealt  to,  and  hrere  o^  )>st  hit  hsebbe  briwes  Mcnesse, 
smire  >a  wnnde  mid,  |>onne  AillalSthio.  Jb.  fol.  34,  V*, — For  eleanring  qf  a 
wound :  take  dean  honey,  warm  it  at  the  fire,  then  put  it  in  a  clean  veeeel, 
add  adit  to  it,  and  etir  it  till  it  hoe  the  thiekneee  qf  pottage,  tmear  the 
wound  with  it,  then  it  eleanaet  it, 

t  Gif  men  si  lim  6t  oslegen,  finger  o1^  f6t  oH>e  hand  :  gif  Net  mearh 
nte  sie,  ge-nim  sceapes  mearh  ge-soden^  lege  on  )«t  o>er  mear^i,  awri)> 
iwi'Se  wel  neahteme.    lb.  fol.  36,  i^. 
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to  be  boiled^  was  one  that  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find 
mentioned  at  that  time^  namely^  Welsh  ale.* 

6.  The  Anglo-Saxon  treatise  in  the  Royal  Library 
showsj  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  that  the  practice  of 
medicine,  amongst  our  forefathers,  as  well  as  among  the 
other  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  race,  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  science  and  superstition,  even  in  the  hands 
of  its  most  skilful  professors.  The  ingredients  which  the 
physician  used,  frequently  owed  their  virtues  to  some 
accidental  circumstance  with  which,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  they  were  connected ;  as  in  the  case  of  one  receipt 
in  which  those  particular  herbs  only  are  declared  to  be 
efficient  ^^  which  grow  spontaneously,  and  are  not  planted 
by  the  hand  of  man.''t  Much  of  their  efficiency  also  de* 
pended  upon  the  day  on  which  they  were  administered,  or 
on  which  the  patient  fell  ill,  and  this  again  was  regulated 
by  the  changes  of  the  moon.  The  Anglo-Saxon  manu- 
scripts contain  many  lists  of  the  attributes  of  each  day  of 
the  lunar  month,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  good  or 
evil  for  sickness  and  the  various  operations  of  life.  For 
example,  they  inform  us  that  ^^  The  first  day  of  the  moon 
is  propitious  for  all  kinds  of  work ;  he  who  falls  ill  on 
that  day,  will  languish  long,  and  suffer  much  ;  the  infant 

*  Bseb  wi>  >am  miclan  lice:  eolone,  br6m,  ifig,  mnc-wyrt,  «elf-]>oiie, 
beolone,  cottac,  efdastiui,  wyl  6ii  wtetere  8wi>e,  ge6t  on  bydene,  and  sitte 
6n.  Drinoe  ^isne  dreno  wi)>|>on :  betonioan,  curmiUei  hofe,  agiimoniai  spring- 
wyrt,  reade  netle,  elehtre,  salvie,  smgrene,  alezandria,  sie  ge-worht  6f 
Wili8c6m  eala'5,  drinoe  on  >am  ba)«t  and  ne  laete  6n  >one  ehn.  lb,  fol. 
39,  T«. — ^Webh  ale  is  mentioned  at  a  still  earlier  date  in  the  laws  of  Ine, 
§  70,  and  (A.D.  85S)  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle :  Wnlfred  scolde  gife 
twa  tnnnan  fnlle  hlutres  alo1$,  and  ten  mittan  Wslsoes  alotS — Wuffred  ihould 
jfwe  iwo  tuns  fuU  qf  clear  aie,  and  tern  mittan  or  meamre»  of  WeUh  ate. 

t  itt  wi)>  >on  ilcan :  ge-nim  tnn-cersan  no  >e  self  weaze^  and  ui6n  ne 
uew^,  do  in  )«  nosn  )wt  se  staenc  nuege  on  Net  heafod  and  )«t  seaw.  MS. 
Beg.  12  D.  xvii.  fol.  8,  y«. — Affam,  againti  the  same  (t.  e.  a  broken  head)  : 
take  of  garden  erete  that  which  yrowe  qf  itself,  and  man  iowe  not,  put  it  in 
the  noee  that  the  emell  and  the  juice  may  go  into  the  head. 
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who  is  then  bom  will  live.  The  second  is  also  a  pros- 
perous day^  good  for  buying,  sellings  embarking  on  ship- 
board, beginning  a  journey,  sowing,  grafting,  arranging  a 
garden,  ploughing  land ;  theft  committed  on  this  day  will 
be  soon  and  easily  detected ;  a  person  who  falls  sick  will 
soon  recover ;  the  child  bom  will  grow  fast,  but  will  not 

live  long The  fourth  day  of  the  moon  is  good  for 

beginning  works,  as  building  mills  and  opening  drains ; 

the  child  bom  on  this  day  will  be  a  great  politician 

The  sixth  day  of  the  moon  is  a  favourable  day  for  hunt- 
ing  The  eighth  day  is  good  for  changing  bees ; 

but  he  who  falls  sick  on  this  day  will  suffer  a  long  illness, 

and  will  not  recover A  child  bom  on  the  tenth 

day  of  the  moon  will  be  a  great  traveller ;  and,  if  born  on 
the  twenty-first,  he  will  become  a  bold  robber.''*  These 
superstitious  feelings  were  not  always  confined  to  the 
manner  or  time  of  treating  diseases,  but  they  also  ex- 
tended to  the  diseases  themselves.  The  causes  of  inany 
outward  affections  of  the  body  were  too  apparent  to  be 
easily  overlooked,  but  inward  diseases  often  assumed  a 
more  mysterious  character,  which  baffled  the  utmost  skill 
pf  the  physician.  They  were  then  believed  to  be  caused 
imo^ediately  by  evil  beings,  the  elves,  according  to  the 
creed  of  the  people,  or  the  demons,  according  to  that  of 
the  monks;  or  else  they  were  produced  by  the  charm 
of  the  witch,  or  by  the  sinister  in^uence  of  the  evil  eye.t 

•  MS.  Ootton.  Titus,  D.  xxvin.  fol.  27,  etc. 

t  Mogwort  (artemiHa)  was  believed  to  possess  extraordinary  yirtues 
against  such  visitations.  |«nne  hwa  sit^fset  onginnan  wille,  ^nne  ge-nime 
he  him  on  hand  )nis  wyrte  oriemeHamt  and  haebbe  mid  him,  ^onne  ne  ongyt 
he  na  micel  to  ge-swynce  hses  aiSes ;  and  eac  heo  aflig^  deofol.seocnyssa, 
and  on  hun  huse  i>e  he  by  inne  hsft^,  heo  forbyt  yfele  lacnnnga,  and  eac 
heo  awendelS  yfelra  manna  eagan.  MS.  Cotton.  Vitel.  C.  iii.  fol.  SI,  v^  and 
MS.  Harl.  No.  585,  fol.  18,  V. — When  any  man  wtli  beffin  a  journey^  let 
him  take  in  hie  hand  the  herb  artemteiat  and  have  it  with  htrHf  then  he  will 
^ot  be  much  fatigued  in  hie  Journey;  andaleo  it  drivee  away  devU-eiekneeees, 
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FevetBy  more  particularly,  were  attributed  to  such  causes, 
and  this  dass  of  diseases,  which  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  second  book  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
medical  work,  introduces  us  there  to  a  numerous  collection 
of  charms  and  incantations,  and  to  a  list  of  diseases  which 
receiyed  their  names  from  the  imaginary  beings  who  were 
supposed  to  have  sent  them.  In  these  cases,  the  phy- 
sician trusted  no  longer  to  the  simple  virtues  of  his  herbs ; 
but  he  sought  to  drive  away  these  unwelcome  visitors  by 
reli^ous  exorcisms ;  or  to  pacify  them,  and  induce  them 
to  carry  their  visitations  to  some  otiier  object,  by  means  of 
counter-charms,  which  were  derived  from  a  still  more  su- 
perstitious age.  The  latter  object  was  generally  effected  by 
charming  the  disease  into  a  stick,  or  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
was  thrown  across  a  highway,  as  an  effectual  separation 
from  tiie  patient,  and  there  it  waited  to  be  communicated 
to  the  first  person  who  picked  up  the  stick :  this  process, 
still  familiar  to  the  peasantry  in  the  less  enlightened  parts 
of  England,  was,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  an  approved 
remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  professors  of  the  healing  art* 
One  example  from  the  medical  book  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
religious  diarms :  it  is  a  ^^  drink ''  composed  of  herbs  for 

and  in  the  houte  whert  U  ii  kept,  it  kmder$  evii  etcret ,  and  aho  it  avert* 
the  eye§  qfevii  mc».  So  in  the  great  medical  book,  Wi)»  midam  gonge  ofer 
land ;  kj  liM  he  teoiige,  mvcg-wyrt  nime  him  on  hand,  oH'o  do  on  hii  goo, 
^  Ues  he  mcMge,  and  ^onne  heniman  wiile,  «r  aonnan  npgange  cwe^ 
)mB  word  «reat,  TsUamie  ariemstia,  ne  /auras  Ham  in  viaj  geaena  hie  |«nne 
hivp  teo.  MS.  Beg.  IS  D.  xm,  fol.  57,  i^.^AgamH  a  great  Joumep  aver 
land:  le$t  he beeoate  faint,  iet  Mm  take mmffwart  mkiekand,  or  fut  it  in 
hie  ekoe  Imt  he  become  wearg,  and  vfhen  he  will  gather  it,  Ufare  eunriee, 
wag  theee  worda  firet^TolXun  te,  artemeaia,  ne  laaana  sim  in  via — /ocmU^, 
when  thou  pmiimt  it  vp. 

*  Wi|>  ^n  gif  honta  ge-hite  mannan,  )«t  ia  Bwi)>ra,  aleah  Ivy  Meaipan 
neah  from  weardea,  liet  jman  \teet  blod  6n  grenne  ttiocan  hnalenne,  weoip 
^nne  ofer  weg  aweg,  iKmne  ne  bi>  nan  yfel.  MS.  R«g.  IS  D.  xvii.  foL 
43,?*. 
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a  person  labouring  under  a  disease  caused  by  evil  spirits, 
and  is  to  be  administered  in  a  church  bell  .• — ^^  Take  thrift 
grass  (?),  yarrow,  elehtre,  betony,  penny-grass,  carruc,  fane, 
fennel,  church-wort,  Christmas- wort,  lovage ;  make  them 
into  a  potion  with  clear  ale,  sing  seven  masses  over  the 
plants  daily,  and  add  holy  water,  and  drip  the  draught  into 
every  drink  that  he  shall  drink  afterwards,  and  sing  the 
psalm  Beati  immaculatiy  and  Exsurgaty  and  Salvum  me 
/aCy  Deu8y  and  then  let  him  drink  the  draught  out  of  the 
church  bell,  and  after  he  has  drunk  it,  let  the  mass  priest 
sing  over  him  Domine  sancte  pater  omnipotensJ'** 

7.  The  subject  of  charms  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet.  It  is  well 
known  that  what  we  generally  term  Anglo-Saxon  letters, 
with  the  exception  of  J>,  fthjy^,  fdhj ^nd  p  (w),are  nothing 
more  than  the  common  Roman  characters,  as  they  were  in- 
troduced by  the  missionaries,  and  used  in  the  early  ma- 
nuscripts. Our  ancestors,  previous  to  their  conversion, 
possessed  an  alphabet  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  letters 
of  which  were  in  their  own  language  designated  by  the 
name  of  runes,  and  which,  before  their  literature  was 
committed  to  writing,  served  aU  the  purposes  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  apply  them ;  for  these  were  con* 
fined  to  an  occasional  inscription,  or  to  certain  magical 

*  Drenc  wi|>feond-sceociim  men,  of  dric-bellan  to  drincume :  g^)>rife  gUet^ 
georwe,  elehtre,  betonice,  attorla)>e,  carrdc,  feandf  final,  ciric-ragu,  Cristes- 
mseles  ragn»  lufestice,  ge-wyrc  )H>ne  drenc  6f  hlnttram  eak'S,  ge-singe  eeofon 
m«38an  ofer  Htm  wyrtam  dogerledCi  and  [do]  halig  waeter  to,  and  drype 
6n  selcne  drincan  )H>ne  drenc  )«  be  drincan  wiUe  6ttf  and  singe  ^ne  sealm, 
JSeati  inmaeuiati,  and  Exurg&t,  and  Salvum  me  fdc  Detu,  and  |H>nne 
drinoe  hone  drenc  6f  ciric-beUan,  and  se  maeate-preost  him  ainge  sfter  >am 
drenoe  Ms  ofer,  Domine  eanete  pater  omnipotent,  lb,  fol.  51,  t^.  It  ii 
rather  uncertain  what  plants  are  designated  by  some  of  the  names  in  the  fore- 
going receipt.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that,  in  quoting  from  inedited 
Saxon  treatises,  in  the  present  Essay,  the  accents  are  given  precisely  as  they 
stand  in  the  manuscripts. 
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phrases  that  were  engrayed  on  their  arms^  and  on  pieces 
of  wood^  or  other  materials^  to  be  carried  about  their 
persons.  From  this  practice,  and  from  the  rarity  of  in- 
scriptions, the  letters  themselves  were  an  object  of  super- 
stition, and  their  name  became  equivalent  to  magic  and 
mystery.  Their  form  rendered  them  inconvenient  for  writ- 
ing extensively ;  but  long  after  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  runic  alphabet  was  preserved,  and  we  find  it 
in  manuscripts  written  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  Al- 
though these  letters  were  still  used  for  various  superstitious 
purposes,  yet  they  were  not  unfrequently  applied  to  other 
objects.  As  each  letter  had  a  significant  name,  we  often 
find  it  used  playfully  in  serious  poems,  instead  of  the 
word  which  designates  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the 
poems  of  the  Veroelli  Manuscript,  and  even  in  the  Ro- 
mance of  Beowulf.  Among  the  riddles  in  the  Exeter 
Manuscript,  and  in  the  Metrical  Salomon  and  Saturn, 
these  letters  are  firequently  inserted  with  the  intention  of 
increasing  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  sometimes  with 
the  signification  of  words,  at  others  merely  as  letters, 
while  in  some  cases  the  two  systems  seem  to  be  mixed, 
and  we  are  often  obliged  to  read  them  backwards,  before 
we  can  discover  the  mystery  which  is  concealed  under 
them.  The  runic  alphabet,  and  the  signification  of  its 
letters,  form  ako  the  subject  of  a  very  curious  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  printed  from  a  manuscript,  now  lost,  by 
Hickes  in  his  Thesaurus,  and  reprinted  by  William 
Chrimm  in  a  small  treatise  in  German  on  the  Teutonic 
Runes.  Many  of  the  crosses  and  other  strange  marks 
which  are  found  among  the  superstitious  medical  receipts, 
represent  probably  the  Runic  charms  of  an  earlier  date. 
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§  VIII.  Fate  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  and  Literature. 

1.  During  the  period  of  which  any  written  monuments 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  are  preserved,  extending 
from  the  eighth  century  to  the  Norman  conquest,  it  seems 
not  to  have  undeigone  any  great  change*  But  soon  after 
the  entrance  of  the  Normans,  its  use  as  a  written  language 
was  superseded,  first  by  the  Latin  tongue,  which,  in- 
troduced by  the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  again  took  the 
station  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  continued  to  flourish  until  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth; and  secondly,  by  the  Anglo-Norman,  a  Neo- 
Latin  dialect,  whidi  was  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the 
invaders,  and  was  not  laid  aside  until  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  probable  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue  preserved  its  purity  until  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century ;  but  it  then  began  to  experience  the 
influence  of  the  great  political  revolution  which  had  been 
efieeted  in  England.  It  was  by  degrees  subjected  to  a 
general  organic,  change  of  many. of  its  letters;  syllables 
were  cut  short  in  the  pronunciation ;  and  the  final  termi- 
nations and  inflections  of  words  began  to  be  softened 
down,  until  at  a  later  period  they  were  entirely  lost.  In 
the  latter  years  of  thie  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle,  which  closes 
with  A.D.  1155,  we  see  that  the  language  had  already 
degenerated  much  from  what  it  was  fifty  years  before ; 
and  the  change  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  fragments 
lately  published  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  We  have 
scarcely  any  other  documents  in  the  English  tongue  which 
can  be  ascribed  with  certainty  to  the  twelfth  century;  but 
when  we  come  to  the  age  of.  Layamon,  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  thirteenth,  we  find  the  transformation  so  com- 
plete, that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  uncorrupted 
language    of   the  Anglo-Saxon  writings  could  then  be 
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understood  without  much  difficulty.  During  the  thir- 
teenth century^  this  organic  change  proceeded  so  rapidly, 
that  there  is  quite  as  wide  a  difference  between  the  language 
of  Layamon  and  that  which  was  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  there  had  been  between  the 
former  and  that  written  in  the  tenth,  or  as  there  is 
between  the  English  language  as  written  in  the  reign  of 
Eklward  the  Second^  and  the  same  tongue  as  we  possess 
it  at  the  present  day.  The  form  of  our  language  during 
the  twelfth  and  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  is 
generally  termed  Semi^Saxon;  from  that  period  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  it  has  received  from  modern 
philologists  the  name  of  Middle-EnffUsh* 

2.  The  greatest  destruction  of  Anglo-Saxon  books  hap- 
pened during  the  numerous  inroads  of  the  Danes,  from 
the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  so  many  of  the 
richest  libraries  were  committed  to  the  flames,  along  with 
the  monasteries  in  which  they  were  deposited.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  Normans,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  our  old  chroniclers  relate  many 
stories  illustrative  of  the  contempt  with  which  the  Anglo- 
Norman  barons  regarded  the  language  of  those  whose 
rights  they  had  usurped ;  but  the  more  serious  disputes  re^ 
lated  to  charters  rather  than  books,  the  latter  (except 
when  from  time  to  time  some  EngUsh  monk  took  them 
down)  were  allowed  to  lie  neglected  in  the  dust  of 
monastic  libraries,  and  the  only  losses  which  they  sus- 
tained seem  to  have  been  the  natural  consequence  of 
dirt  and  damp.  But  after  this  period  the  case  was 
entirely  changed,  and,  as  they  cotdd  no  longer  be  read 
even  by  Englishmen,  they  had  to  suffer  from  various 
causes.  A  few  monastic  catalogues  are  still  preserved  in 
manuscripts  of  that  age,  and  they  contain  the  titles  of 
many  Anglo-Saxon  books,  which,  however,  are  generally 
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described  as  being  ^^old  and  useless."*  Aocordingly^  we 
find  that  when  the  monks  were  in  want  of  vellum^  they 
scrupled  not  to  take  one  of  these  ^'old  and  useless^' 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts ;  and^  haying  carefully  scraped 
out  the  original  letters,  to  make  use  of  it  for  writing  a 
new  work,  which  they  considered  more  important  and 
necessary.  One  of  these  palimpsests  is  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  a  splendid 
copy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Homilies  of  Alfric  has  been 
erased  to  make  room  for  Latin  decretals,  although  the 
destruction  of  the  original  was  not  so  complete  as  to 
hinder  us  from  tracing  here  and  there  a  few  words, 
particularly  about  the  margins  of  the  leaves.  Some- 
times, also,  when  the  monks  were  at  a  loss  for  boards  to 
bind  their  books,  they  took  a  few  folios  of  these  use- 
less old  manuscripts,  and  pasted  them  together;  as 
was  the  case  with  the  leaves  discovered  by  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  in  the  covers  of  a  volume  preserved  in  Worces- 
ter Cathedral.  The  loss  which  Anglo-Saxon  literature 
sustained  by  these  means  must  have  been  very  great.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when,  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  their  libraries  of  manuscripts  were  scat- 
tered in  all  directions,  the  number  which  perished  cannot 
now  be  calculated,  though  the  fragments  which  are  found 
in  the  old  bindings  of  books. are  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that  it  was  not  small.  The  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts, 
however,  suffered  much  less  at  this  time  than  the  others, 

*  See»  for  example,  a  catalogoe  of  the  books  in  the  Library  at  Glaston- 
bury, made  in  1S48,  and  printed  by  Wanley,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Cata- 
logue of  Saxon  Manuscripts,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    We  find  several  entries  like  the  follofring : — 

Item,  duo  Anglica,  vetusta  et  inutilia. 

Item,  Sermones  Anglid,  vetusti,  inutiles. 

Passionale  Sanctorum  Anglice  Bcriptum,Tetust.  inutile. 

The  second  of  these  items  was  a  volume  of  Anglo-Saxon  homilies. 
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owing  to  the  eagerness  of  the  Reformers  to  collect  them ; 
yet  we  still  find  a  few  fragments  in  the  covers  of  books 
printed  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

3.  The  two  great  collectors  of  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts 
in  the  sixteentii  century  were  Matthew  Parker,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  when  church  property  was  not 
always  r^arded  with  the  same  respect  as  at  present,  Par- 
ker found  no  difficulty  in  transferring  most  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscripts  which  were  found  in  the  libraries  of 
cathedrals  and  churches  into  his  own  collection.  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  was  equally  successful  in  gathering  toge- 
ther those  w;hich  had  passed,  by  the  plunder  of  the  monas- 
teries, into  the  staUs  of  booksellers  or  the  hands  of  private 
individuals ;  and  these  two  libraries,  the  former  now  pre- 
served in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  latter 
in  the  British  Museum,  are  still  the  richest  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature.  Next  in  the  scale  we  must  place  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  with  the  University  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  one  or  two  of  the  college  libraries.  The  Royal 
Library  in  the  British  Museum  is  perhaps  the  richest  of 
them  all  in  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  of  Latin  books,  and 
this,  as  well  as  the  Harleian  Library,  and  some  other 
public  and  private  collections,  possess  also  a  few  scattered 
volumes  written  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 

4.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  public  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  remains  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fathers, by  the  support  which  they  afibrded  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Reformers.*  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Fox  the  martyrologist,  and  William  L^Isle, 

*  It  bas  been  said,  that  bo  early  aa  the  fifteenth  centuryi  the  monks  of 
Tavistock  applied  themselyes  to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and 
that  they  even  printed  a  grammar.  No  traces,  however,  of  such  a  book  can 
now  be  found ;  and  it  may  have  been  a  mere  error  arising  from  the  inde- 
finite manner  in  which  some  people  formerly  applied  the  term  Anglo-Saxon. 
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under  the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Parker,  prosecuted  the 
study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  published  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Gospels  and  some  of  the  Homi- 
liesb  But  their  knowledge  of  the  language  was  very  imper- 
fect, and  confined  entirely  to  the  prose  writings ;  for  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  without  grammar  or  dic- 
tionary, were  too  formidable  to  allow  of  their  making  much 
progress.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  flou- 
rished Spelman,  Gibson,  Whelock,  and  Junius,  who  gave 
to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  a  new  character. 
The  first  of  these  scholars  was  preparing  to  establish  an 
Anglo-Saxon  professorship  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, when  his  intentions  were  thwarted  by  the  turbu- 
lent times  which  followed.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  published 
the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  in  1639;  and  his  son  edited  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  in  the  following  year.  In  1643, 
Whelock  printed  Alfred's  translation  of  Bede,  with  part 
of  the  Chronicle.  Junius  gave  an  edition  of  the  poetry 
attributed  to  Ccedmon,  in  1655.  In  1659,  Somner  pub- 
lished the  first  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.  From  this 
period  to  the  end  of  the  century,  nmnerous  distinguished 
scholars  were  working  zealously  to  bring  to  light  new 
documents  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  language.  Among  others  we  may  enumerate 
Bishop  Gibson,  Thwaites,  Rawlinson,  Hickes,  and  his 
niece  Elizabeth  Elstob.  In  1689,  Hickes  published 
the  first  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  a  book  containing,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  many  errors,  which  later 
discoveries,  and  a  more  extensive  reading,  have  corrected, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  was  then  of  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  Anglo-Saxon  philology.  In  1692,  Bishop  Gib- 
son printed  a  more  complete  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle ;  and  in  1698,  Rawlinson  published  King  Alfred^s 
Translation  of  Boethius,  which  was  followed  in  1699  by 
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Thwaites's  edition  of  the  Heptateuch.  In  1701^  an  An- 
glo-Saxon Tocabnlary  was  published  in  an  octavo  Tolame 
by  Thomas  Benson ;  and  four  years  afterwards,  appeared 
the  celebrated  Thesaurus  of  Dr.  Hickes. 

5.  After  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  soon  fell  into  neglect ; 
and  it  was  long  regarded  as  a  mere  toy  for  the  amusement 
of  antiquaries.  The  only  works  of  any  importance  which 
were  given  to  the  world  during  this  long  period,  were  the 
Laws,  by  Wilkins,  in  1721  and  1737 ;  Alfred's  Bede,  by 
Smith,  in  1722;  and  the  Great  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary, 
by  Lye  and  Manning,  in  1772,  a  monument  of  unwearied 
industry,  but  disfigured  by  a  multitude  of  errors.  In  1 773, 
Daines  Barrington  published  an  ill  executed  edition  of 
King  Alfred's  translation  of  Orosius.  In  17^0,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Professorship  was  founded  at  Oxford,  and  brought 
into  effect  in  1795. 

6.  We  owe  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  and  literature  at  the  present  day,  in  some  mea- 
sure to  foreign  scholars,  whose  attention  was  frequently 
given  to  it  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  In  1815,  Thorkelin,  a  Dane, 
published  the  first  edition  of  the  Romance  of  Beowulf, 
which  is,  however,  a  very  incorrect  book.  A  few  years 
later,  Erasmus  Rask  at  Copenhagen,  and  Dr.  James  Grimm 
in  Germany,  began  to  apply  a  more  enlarged  system  of 
philology  to  the  language.  About  the  same  time,  the 
literature  of  our  forefathers  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  scholars  in  England,  and  was  industriously  cultivated 
by  Conybeare,  Ingram,  and  Bosworth;  and,  after  the 
space  of  a  century,  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  Eliza- 
beth Elstob,  was  supplied  by  a  worthy  successor  in  Miss 
Gumey.  The  systems  of  Rask  and  Grimm,  as  applied  to 
Anglo-Saxon  philology,  have  since  taken  a  more  substan- 
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tial  form  under  the  hands  of  two  native  scholars,  Thorpe 
and  Kemble.  Thorpe's  translation  of  Rask  is  the  best 
Grammar  which  has  yet  appeared.  A  portable  Dictionary 
has  been  published  recently  by  Dr.  Bosworth ;  so  that 
the  impediments  which  formerly  hindered  the  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  are  now  entirely  removed.  Tet  still, 
from  the  deficiency  in  many  classes  of  documents,  and  from 
the  recent  period  at  which  it  has  been  studied  in  a  true 
philological  spirit,  it  is  a  language  which  is  but  imper- 
fectly known. 
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SECTION  I.^Bbitish  Writers  op  the  Sixth  CenturV. 

GILDAS. 

The  catalogue  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers  begins  with 
a  name  of  very  doubtful  authority^  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  borne  by  one  of  that  people  whom  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  driven  from  their  homes. 

The  small  district  of  Alcluyd  (Dumbarton),  where  the 
vanquished  Britons  long  held  a  limited  rule,  was  once 
governed  by  a  king  named  Can,  or  Ken,'*^  who  had  no  less 
than  four-and-twenty  sons.  Of  this  number,  one,  called 
Oildas,t  having  displayed  an  early  attachment  to  learning, 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  St.  Iltutus,  a  cousin  of  the 
famous  King  Arthur.  One  of  his  fellow  scholars,  then  a 
child  like  himself,  was  Sampson,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York.  Gildas  soon  became  celebrated  for  his  rigid  piety ; 
and,  when  the  teaching  of  Iltutus  was  no  longer  sufficient 
to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  learning,  he  left  the  shores  of  Bri- 

*  Mr.  Stevenson*s  text  of  the  life  by  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,  made  after  the 
two  maauacripts  in  the  British  Museum,  calls  the  father  of  Gildas  Nau, 
There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  this  is  only  an  error  of 
the  manuscripts ;  for  not  only  does  the  biography  by  the  monk  of  Ruys  caU 
him  Can  ;  but  also  Capgrave,  and,  still  earlier,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (in  Vit. 
David.)»  Johannes  Glastoniensis  (edited  by  Thomas  Ueame),  and  the  MS. 
life  of  St.  Cadoc  (MSS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  A.  ziv.  fol.  S9,  v».  and  Titus, 
D.  XXII.  fol.  95) ,  agree  in  giving  him  the  name  of  Can  or  Kan ;  and  all  these 
writers  seem  to  have  taken  what  they  say  of  Gildas  from  the  tract  by  Caradoc* 

t  In  Bede  and  Alcuin,  the  name  is  written  Gildiu* 

1  2 
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tain  to  pursue  his  studies  in  France.  Returning  thence, 
after  a  residence  of  seven  years,  he  opened  a  school  in  his 
native  land,  which  was  crowded  with  scholars  from  all 
parts  of  the  island. 

Gildas  preached  every  Sunday  to  a  numerous  congrega- 
tion in  a  church  on  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  near  the 
promontory  which  was  then  called  Pepidiauc,  but  which 
has  since  received  the  name  of  St.  David's  Head.  One 
day,  as  the  preacher  was  in  the  midst  of  his  exhortations,  to 
the  equal  astonishment  of  himself  and  his  disciples,  he 
found  himself  deprived  of  the  power  of  continuing  the  ser- 
mon which  he  had  begun.  Suspecting  that  this  impediment 
might  be  caused  by  some  one  of  the  persons  who  were  as- 
sembled to  hear  him,  he  ordered  them  all  to  go  out  of  the 
church ;  and  then,  alone,  as  he  believed,  he  made  another 
attempt  to  proceed  with  his  discourse.  This  second 
attempt  was  -as  vain  as  the  former ;  but  he  now  discovered 
that  a  British  damsel,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  with  the 
child  who  was  afterwards  to  be  the  patron  saint  of  Wales, 
had  taken  shelter  within  the  doorway  from  the  crowd  which 
pressed  without.  Gildas  ordered  the  intruder,  whose 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Nonnita,  to  leave  the  church ; 
and  having  called  in  his  congregation,  he  continued  his 
preaching  without  further  interruption,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion broke  out  in  prophetic  exclamations  on  the  sanctity 
of  the  infant  which  was  shortly  to  see  the  light. 

The  fame  of  Gildas  became  every  day  more  widely 
spread;  and  St.  Brigit,  whose  sanctity  was  now  giving 
celebrity  to  Ireland,  invited  him  to  that  island,  where  he 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Irish  monarch.  He 
there  astonished  every  one,  by  the  number  and  greatness 
of  the  miracles  he  performed ;  and  he  not  only  restored 
the  Irish  church,  far  degenerated  from  what  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  to  its  original  purity,  but  h6 
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founded  many  monasteries.  Whilst  Gildas  was  thus 
labouring  in  Ireland^  and  whilst  he  was  rector  of  the 
school  at  Armagh^  his  three-and-twenty  brothers  were 
engaged  in  obstinate  warfare  with  King  Arthur,  whose 
supremacy  they  refused  to  acknowledge;  and  he  there 
received,  with  deep  sorrow,  the  news  of  the  death  of  his 
eldest  brother  named  Huel,  who  had  been  slain  by  Arthur 
in  the  isle  of  Minau. 

It  was  not  long  after  Arthur's  triumph  over  the  chief* 
tains  thus  opposed  to  him,  that  Gildas  left  Ireland  on 
his  return  to  England,  bringing  with  him  a  wonderful  bell^ 
which  he  intended  to  carry  as  a  present  to  the  pope.  On 
his  way  he  made  a  visit  to  St.  Cadoc,  who  was  then  living 
at  Lancarvan,  and  who  made  several  vain  attempts  to 
obtain  the  bell.  In  the  mean  time,  the  arrival  of  Gildas 
having  become  known,  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  clergy 
assembled  together;  and,  fearing  apparently  that  he  was 
come  to  revenge  his  brother's  death,  they  persuaded  King 
Arthur  to  pacify  his  anger.  The  king  obeyed  their  admo- 
nition, received  forgiveness  at  the  hands  of  Gildas,  and 
repented  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  that  he  had  slain 
his  own  most  inveterate  enemy. 

Gildas  continued  his  journey  to  Rome,  working  mira- 
cles at  every  station  at  which  he  rested.  From  Rome 
he  went  to  Ravenna,  and  then,  on  his  return  towards 
his  native  land,  he  came  to  Ruys  in  Britany,  at  the  period 
when  Childeric  the  son  of  Meroveus  was  King  of  the 
Franks.  Gildas,  who  had  now  reached  his  thirtieth  year, 
resolved  to  spend  here  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
retirement ;  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gildas  de  Ruys,  so  well-known  in  after  ages.  But, 
as  his  biographer  quaintly  observes,  ^^  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceal  a  lighted  candle  under  a  bushel,"  and  the  fame  of 
the  first  abbot  of  Ruys  was  soon  spread  over  the  neigh- 
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bouring  districts.  According  to  the  tradition  there  cur- 
rent among  the  monks^  who  were  jealous  of  the  pos- 
session of  his  relics^  Gildas  ended  his  days  in  this 
monastery. 

But  his  own  countrymen  gave  a  very  different  version 
of  the  story.  According  to  them,  when  Gildas  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  delivered  his  bell  into  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
the  latter  ordered  him  to  carry  it  back  and  present  it  to  St. 
Cadoc ;  and  it  long  afterwards  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Wales,  on  account  of  its  efficiency  in  discovering 
theft  and  exposing  falsehood.  Gildas  and  Cadoc  now  be- 
came united  in  stricter  friendship;  they  left  Lancarvan  to- 
gether, in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  soli- 
tude. For  this  purpose  they  chose  two  islands  in  the  river 
Severn,  known  at  present  by  the  names  of  Steepholm  and 
Flatholm,  Gildas  settling  on  the  island  nearest  to  the  English 
aide  of  the  river,  and  Cadoc  preferring  that  which  was  more 
approximate  to  Wales.  Here  however  they  were  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  in  quiet,  for  a  party  of  northern 
pirates  entered  the  river,  ravaged  the  islands,  and  drove 
the  two  hermits  from  their  homes.  Gildas  escaped  to  the 
isle  of  Avalon,  since  better  known  by  the  name  of  Glas- 
tonbury, where,  according  to  most  authors,  he  wrote  the 
historical  tract  which  bears  his  name. 

Even  here  Gildas  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  complete 
tranquillity.  Somersetshire  was  then  governed  by  a  tyran- 
nical king  named  Meluas,  who  had  carried  away  by  force 
Guenever,  Arthur's  frail  queen,  and  had  sought  refuge  and 
concealment  with  his  prize  at  Glastonbury,  as  being  a 
place  strong  by  its  position  amid  the  marshes  which 
surrounded  it.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  after  searching 
a  year  in  vain,  that  the  indignant  husband  found  the 
place  of  their  retreat;  and  then  he  raised  an  army 
and  laid  siege  to  the  island.    But  now  religion  inter* 
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fered  to  soften  the  rudeness  of  warlike  times*  Gildas  and 
the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  presented  themselves^  with  a 
train  of  monks^  between  the  hostile  armies ;  they  expos- 
tulated earnestly  with  both  parties,  and  finally  reconciled 
them,  by  persuading  Meluas  to  deliver  up  the  lady,  and 
Arthur  to  fot^ve  the  injury  which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
him.  After  their  departure,  Gildas  built  himself  an  oratory 
on  the  river  side  at  a  short  distance  from  Glastonbury, 
and  secluded  himself  entirely  from  the  world.  When  he 
died,  the  monks  carried  his  body  to  their  abbey,  and 
buried  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement  of  St.  Mary's 
church. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  of  Gildas,  as  given 
by  his  two  biographers,  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  an  anonymous  monk  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Gildas  de  Ruys  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  ele- 
venth.*   These  outlines  are  in  the  original  biographies 

*  The  life  of  Gildas  by  the  monk  of  Rnys,  attributed  (on  what  authority 
we  do  not  know)  to  the  eleventb  century,  was  first  published  by  Johannes  a 
Bosco,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Floriacensis,  from  an  imperfect  MS.,  and  reprinted 
by  the  BoUandists  in  their  Acta  Sanctorum.  A  complete  text  was  afterwards 
given  by  Mabillon  in  the  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Benedict,  i.  138. 

The  life  by  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan  has  been  recently  printed,  for  the  first 
time,  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  introductory  to  his  edition  of  the  work  attributed 
to  Gildas.  The  editor  wishes  to  deprive  Caradoc  of  the  honour  of  having 
written  it,  and  he  attempts  to  show  tiiat  it  must  be  a  work  of  earlier  date. 
The  arguments  brought  forward  for  this  purpose  seem,  however,  rather  incon- 
clusive. In  the  first  place,  we  think  he  has  by  no  means  set  in  a  fair  light  the  di- 
rect authority  for  attributing  it  to  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,  when  he  states  simply 
that  "  in  tracing  backwards  this  assumption,  we  cannot  advance  higher  than 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  name  of  Caradoc  was  prefixed  to  the 
manuseript  copy  now  in  the  Royal  Library  in  the  British  Museum."  For  on 
reference  to  this  manuscript,  we  find  that  it  is  a  transcript  of  some  older 
manuscript,  and  that  the  name  is  not  prefixed  to  it,  but  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing couplet  at  the  end,  evidently  copied  along  with  the  rest  from  that 
older  MS.,  and  identical  with  the  couplet  which  is  printed  in  Usher  :— 

Na[n]carbanensis  dictamina  sunt  Caratod ;' 
Qui  legat  emendat,  placet  illi  oompositori. 

In  an  probability  this  is  the  same  MS.  which  Usher  lued ;  and  the  first  word 
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filled  up  with  numerous  miracles^  most  of  which  are  too 
trifling  to  be  repeated.     It  will  be   observed   that,  like 
his  early  biographers,  we   have  cautiously  avoided  men- 
tioning dates,  reserving  them  for  a  discussion  which  the 
chronology  of  the  life  of  Gildas,  and  the  doubts  which 
may  justly  be  entertained  respecting  its  authenticity  now 
require ;  for  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  asser- 
tion that  Archbishop  Usher  '^  has  shown  that  the  details 
of  this  legend  are  consistent  with  chronology/^     Before 
entering  into  this  discussion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  four 
of  the  persons  against  whom  Gildas  particularly  directed 
his  book,  are,  according  to  the  old  Welsh  chronologies,  the 
four  kings  who  succeeded  one  another  during  tlie  four- 
and-twenty  years  which  followed  the  death  of  King  Arthur, 
this  latter  event  being  by  them  placed  in  a.d.  542. 


ifl  changed  to  Lancarbanensis  by  a  hand  of  his  time.  There  is,  however,  a 
copy  of  this  tract  in  a  MS.  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  we  think  ought  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
printed  text,  as  the  oldest  of  the  other  copies  does  not  seem  to  be  more 
ancient  than  the  latter  pai*t  of  the  fourteenth.  To  this  earliest  copy,  the 
above  couplet  is  found  aflSxed,  as  well  as  to  a  more  modem  copy  in  the 
same  library.  We  have,  therefore,  a  positive  assertion  at  an  early  period 
that  it  was  written  by  Caradoc.  The  internal  evidence  brought  forward  to 
support  the  contrary  opinion,  is  of  very  little  force;  the  introduction  of 
Arthur  and  Guenever  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  saying  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  Romances  were  in  fashion.  It  is  argued  that  this  life  of 
Gildas  gives  Arthur  a  more  humble  character  than  he  possesses  in  the  writers 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  as,  for  instance,  by  "  not  scrapling  to  call  him  res 
rebellis,**  in  speaking  of  his  wars  with  the  brothers  of  Gildas  and  with  Meluas. 
But,  in  mediaeval  Latin  rex  rebellis  does  not  mean  a  rebel  king,  but  a  kvng 
who  i»  provoked  to  make  war  on  another,  or  who  does  it  to  repel  an 
aggression,  and  it  is  a  term  that  might  have  been  applied  to  Arthur  in  aU  the 
glory  with  which  romance  has  clothed  him. 

There  is  another  life  of  Gildas  in  French,  in  a  MS.  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  lately  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  ("  Ici  commence  la 
vie  monseigneur  S.  Gildas,''  MS.  Egerton,  No.  745,  fol.  77,  V).  It  is  very 
legendary.  Gildas  is  here  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Bretagne,  and  to 
have  been  educated  under  St.  Pbylebert,  **  qui  done  estoit  ab6s  de 
Tournay.*' 
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We  have  no  information  relating  to  the  exact  year  of 
the  birth  of  Gildas^  except  that  given  in  a  passage  of  his 
own  book,  which  we  will  leave  out  of  consideration  for  the 
present.  According  to  the  narrative  of  the  monk  of  Ruys, 
he  was  placed  while  a  child  under  the  tuition  of  Ututus. 
Now  according  to  his  own  legend,  which  is  of  about  the 
same  age  and  authority  as  that  of  Gildas  by  Caradoc,  Iltutus 
was  the  cousin  of  King  Arthur,  and  was  himself  converted 
to  piety  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Cadoc,  who,  according  to 
his  legend,  was  contemporary  both  with  King  Arthur  and 
with  Mailgun,  the  fourth  in  succession  after  him.*  This 
king,  according  to  the  Welsh  annals,  reigned  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  therefore  we  may  very  fairly 
place  the  conversion  of  Iltutus  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  half  of  the  same  century,  and  Gildas  must  have  been 
a  child  under  his  tuition  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  Yet, 
according  to  Caradoc  and  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  St. 
Cadoc,  it  cannot  have  been  more  than  a  year  or  two  after 
this  same  date,  that  Gildas,  already  a  middle-aged  man, 
(for  he  had  been  on  the  Continent  seven  years,  had  taught 
in  Wales  and  predicted  the  birth  of  St.  David,  and  had 
founded  monasteries  in  Ireland,)  made  his  visit  to  that 
saint  on  his  way  to  Rome.  Moreover,  Sampson,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  monk  of  Ruys,  was  a  child  along  with  Gildas 
after  A.D.  525  (according  to  this  calculation),  was  in  truth, 
as  we  know  from  other  sources,  driven,  when  an  old  man, 
from  his  archbishopric  of  York  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxons  about  the  year  500.t 

Again,  when,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Caradoc  of 
Lancarvan,  Gildas /or^/oW  the  birth  of  St.  David,  he  could 
not  have  been  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  was 
probably  more.     Now  St.  David  was  the  uncle  of  King 

*  See  the  legend  of  Cadoc,  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  A.  xiv.  foL  41,  v^. 
t  Lappenberg,  Gefchichte  von  England,  vol.  i.  p.  ISl. 
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Arthur;  and  he  presided^  as  bishop,  oyer  a  synod  in  519, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  root  out  the  seeds  of  Pelagianism. 
He  must,  therefore^  at  that  period  have  been  advanced  in 
years.  At  Arthur's  death,  Gildas  had  thus  already  out- 
lived three  generations;  yet  we  must  extend  his  life 
through  about  twenty-four  years  more^  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  imposed  by  his  own  book. 

The  next  important  incident  in  the  life  of  Gildas,  is  his 
visit  to  Ireland,  whither  he  was  invited  by  St.  Brigit,  who 
is  said  herself  to  have  settled  at  Glastonbury  in  A.D.  488 ; 
and  yet  while  Gildas  was  with  Brigit  in  Ireland,  of  course 
previous  to  her  arrival  at  Glastonbury,  his  brothers  in 
England  were  at  war  with  King  Arthur,  who  at  that  date 
could  not  have  been  born  !* 

Gildas  went  from  Ireland  to  Rome.  On  his  way  he 
visited  Cadoc,  which  could  scarcely  have  occurred  before 
A.D.  530.  At  the  time  he  arrived  in  Britany,  in  the 
reign  of  Childeric,  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Now 
Childeric  reigned  from  458  to  481  j  and  if  we  take  the 
middle  point  of  his  reign  as  the  date  of  Gildas's  visit,  we 
shall  find  him  in  his  thirtieth  year  about  A.D.  470,  and  we 
must  carry  back  the  date  of  his  birth  to  the  year  440,  so 
that  he  would  be  at  least  ninety  years  of  age  when  he 
reached  Rome.  It  has  been  observed  too  that  the  legend 
of  the  monk  of  Ruys  places  at  the  date  when  Gildas  settled 
in  Britany  a  certain  transaction  between  two  chiefs, 
Conomorus  and  Werochus,  of  whom  the  former,  as  we 
learn  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  died  in  561,  and  the  other 
did  not  occupy  the  station,  which  he  is  represented  as 
holding,  before  577.t 

*  The  monk  of  Ruys  calls  the  king,  who  at  this  time  governed  all  Ireland, 
Ammericua,  perhapa  the  Ammireach  who,  according  to  the  Annals  of 
Tigernach,  died  in  569. 

t  Gregor.  Tur.  Hift.  Franc,  lib.  iy.  c.  20,  and  lib.  t.  c.  16. 
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Lastly,  the  historians  of  Glastonbury,  William  of 
Malmsbury  and  Johannes  Glastoniensis,  *  place  the  death 
of  Gildas  in  A.D.  512,  too  early  to  allow  his  having  had  any 
transactions  with  King  Arthur,  or  of  his  being  the  author 
of  the  book  which  was  directed  against  Arthur's  successors, 
and  written,  according  to  Ralph  Dicetus,  f  in  581,  or 
according  to  the  list  of  historians,  which  is  common  in 
manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries^  in 
5844 

It  would  certainly  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  greater 
number  of  chronological  inconsistencies  in  a  much  larger 
compass  than  we  here  find  crowded  together  \^ithin  the 
life  of  one  man.  Archbishop  Usher  endeavours  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  by  following  Bale  in  making  two 
persons  of  the  name  of  Gildas,  one  of  whom  he  names 
Gildas  Albanius,  because  his  father  is  called  reoff  Alba^ 
nia,  and  the  other  Gildas  Badonicus,  because  he  was 
bom  in  the  year  of  the  siege  of  Bath ;  and  Usher  has 
been  followed  by  some  other  writers.  In  pursuance 
of  this  supposition,  the  life  by  the  monk  of  Ruys  is 
conceived  to  belong  to  Gildas  Albanius,  and  that  by 
Caradoc  to  Gildas  Badonicus.  It  must  be  avowed,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  a  very  dangerous  mode  of  solving 
historical  difficulties,  for  we  have  no  good  authority  for 
making  such  a  division;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  early 
writers  who  mention  the  name  of  Gildas,  are  unanimous  in 
declaring  him  to  be  Gildas  historicus^  the  writer  of  the 

•  Will.  Malmsb.  de  Antiq.  Glaaton.  (in  Heame's  edit,  of  Adam  de 
Domerham)  p.  18,  et  Johannis  Glastoniensis  Histor.  ed.  Hearne,  p.  73.  The 
latter  writer  does  little  more  than  copy  the  former,  in  what  he  says  about 
GUdaa. 

t  In  Twiaden'g  Decern  Scriptores. 

t  Gilda,  Britonnm  geata  flebili  aermone  deacripsit,  anno  incarnation  is 
▼erbi,  d.lxxziiij.  MSS.  Cotton.  Fanstin.  A.  vni.  fol.  101.  Y*.  and  Claud.  E. 
viii.  fol.  99t  f. 
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tract  which   is  still  preserved,  and    they  appear  to  be 
unacquainted  with  any  other  person  bearing  that  name. 
Indeed,  the  supposition  that  there  were  two  men  bearing 
this  name,  will  only  partially  aid  us  in  solving  the  difficulty, 
and  therefore  other  writers  have  ventured  to  propose  six 
or  seven.*    The  lives  are  not  only  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  but  each  is  inconsistent  with  itself ;  for  it  is  alto- 
gether as  improbable  that,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
Caradoc,  his    Gildas  had  prophesied  the  birth  of   St. 
David  and  had  outlived  him  by  many  years,  particularly 
if,  as  we  are  told,  St.  David  himself  lived  a  hundred  and 
forty-six  years  j  f  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  Gildas  of 
the  monk  of  Ruys  should  have  been  a  child  under  Iltutus 
after  A.D.  525,  and  yet  have  been  thirty  years  of  age  in 
Britany,  in  470.     If  the  life  of  Gildas  had  contained  one 
or  two  such  errors  only,  we  might  have  ventured  to  reject 
the  errors,  and  consider  the  rest  as  tolerably  authentic ; 
but  the  mass  of  errors  which  is  here  presented  to  us, 
compels  us  to  the  only  rational  supposition,  that  the  whole 
is  a  fable,  created  probably  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  and  the  twelfth  centuries,  the  period  at  which  so 
many  other  fabulous  narratives  took  their  rise.     It  is  not 
the  chronological  errors  alone  which  shake  our  faith  in  the 
story  5  for  the  whole  narrative  is  inconsistent  with  all  our 
notions  of  the  cliaracter  of  tlie  age  in  which  Gildas  is  said 
to  have  lived.     In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  point  out 
such  incidents  as  his  mission  to  carry  a  bell  to  the  pope,  and 
Cadoc's  seven  journies  to  Rome  and  three  to  Jerusalem,^ 


*  See  MabiUon,  in  his  introductory  obsenrationa  on  the  life  by  the  monk 
of  Ruysi  in  the  Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  Benedict.  ;  and  Tanner's  Bibliotheca. 

t  See  Godwin,  de  rreesulibus. 

t  The  pope  says  (in  Caradoc's  life  of  Gildas,  §  7)  NoscoCadocnm  venera. 
bilem  abbatem  qui  septies  adivit  civitatem  istanii  et  ter  Hierosolymam  post 
immensa  pericula  et  assiduum  laborem.    Cadoc  himself  says,  according  to 
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at  a  time  when  a  British  Christian  to  arrive  at  Rome  must 
have  forced  his  way  through  many  and  great  difficulties^ 
and  when^  it  being  not  more  than  half  a  century  before  the 
mission  of  St.  Augustine^  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
were  known  at  Rome  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  the 
British  church  continued  to  exist.  Such  circumstances 
as  these^  and  the  seven  years'  study  in  France^  seem  to 
point  to  the  manners  of  a  much  later  period. 

If  we  give  up  the  life  of  Gildas  as  told  by  his  biogra^ 
phers^  all  that  is  known  even  of  his  name^  and  all  that 
seems  to  have  been  known  for  many  centuries^  is  the  infor* 
mation  we  gather  from  his  own  book^  and  even  this  is  not 
free  from  suspicion.  The  tract  which  has  been  known 
since  the  days  of  Bede  as  the  work  of  Gildas.  consists  in 
the  first  place  of  a  brief  and  barren  sketch  of  the  vicissi* 
tudes  of  British  history  under  the  Romans^  and  during 
the  wars  between  the  Britons  and  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
and  the  Saxon  invasions^  chiefly  compiled  from  Roman 
writers;  and  secondly,  of  a  long  epistle  to  his  country- 
men, and  particularly  to  five  kings,  Constantine,  Aurelius 
Conan,  Vortipore,  Cuneglas,  and  Maglocunus,  which  is 
but  a  series  of  bitter  invectives  against  the  general  and  de- 
grading wickedness  of  kings  and  people,  of  the  clergy  even 
more  than  the  laity.  The  writer  closes  his  sketch  of 
British  history  with  the  following  passage  : — "  Et  ex  eo 
tempore  nunc  cives,  nunc  hostes,  vincebant  •  • .  •  usque 
ad  annum  obsessionis  Badonici  montis,  qui  prope  Sabi- 
num  ostium  habetur,  novissimaeque  ferme  de  furciferis 
non  minimse  stragis,  quique  quadragesimus  quartus,  ut 
novi,  orditur  annus,  mense  jam  primo  emenso^  qui  jam  et 
mem  nativitatis  eat*^    The  date  of  this  siege  is  fixed,  on 

the  MS.  life  of  this  Mint,  ter  Hiertisalem  septiesque  Romam  pro  Dei 
amore  profectus  sum. 
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very  uncertain  authority,  in  A.D.  520,  so  tiiat,  by  this 
mode  of  reckoning,  Gildas  would  have  written  his  book  in 
564,  when  he  was  in  his  forty-fourth  year.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  no  circumstance  in  this  book  affords  the 
slightest  support  to  the  biographies  of  its  author. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  Bede,  who 
gives  his  brief  account  of  the  events  of  this  period  almost 
literally  from  Gildas,  and  who  seems  to  have  known  no 
other  authority,  has  quite  misunderstood  the  foregoing 
passage.  It  is  evident  that  he  thought  the  expression 
used  in  the  original  rather  equivocal,  and  therefore  he 
changes  its  form ;  but  he  represents  Gildas  as  saying  that 
the  siege  of  Bath  happened  in  the  forty-fourth  year,  not 
before  he  wrote,  but  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in 
Britain,  and  therefore  in  A.D.  493,  instead  of  520.  If  we 
take  the  phrase  of  Gildas  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  Bede  could  have  fallen  into  such  an  error; 
but  this  difficulty  would  be  entirely  taken  away,  if  we 
might  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  in  the  copy  he  used,  the 
phrase  closed  with  the  word  annus^  and  that  the  words 
which  follow  were  omitted.  The  error  of  Bede,  more- 
over,  is  not  the  only  extraordinary  circumstance  connected 
with  this  passage.  The  monk  of  Ruys,  in  his  life  of 
Gildas,  quotes  directly  from  this  book ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  historians  of  that  time,  were  well  acquainted  with  it; 
yet  none  of  them  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  testi* 
mony  which  Gildas  here  bears  to  his  own  age.  We  have 
therefore  sufficient  cause  for  suspecting  that  the  mention 
of  the  date  of  the  author's  nativity  is  an  insertion  by  some 
later  copyist.  Unfortunately,  the  manuscripts  which  have 
been  preserved,  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  of 
sufficient  antiquity,  to  be  of  much  use  in  solving  this 
question. 
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If,  however,  this  suspicion  be  well  founded,  then  all  our 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  person  named  Gildas  would 
be  reduced  to  the  bare  circumstance  that  as  early  as  the 
age  of  Bede  his  name  was  affixed  to  this  book,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  we  must  either  take  for  granted,  or  it  must 
be  deduced  from  internal  evidence.    This  latter  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  for  it  consists  simply  in  the  mention  of  five 
British  chiefs,  who  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere  until  the 
time  of  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  Welsh  annalists 
of  his  age.    The  style  of  Gildas  is  always  very  confused, 
and  his  meaning  sometimes  not  quite  clear;    but  he 
appears  to  address  these  five  persons  as  kings  of  dif- 
erent  small  states   reigning   contemporaneously;    while 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the  Welsh  annalists  represent 
four  of  them  as  succeeding  each  other  on  the  same  throne, 
just  in  the  order  in  which  Gildas  enumerates  them,  during 
a  period  of  twenty-four  years.*  If,  therefore,  these  autho- 
rities are  good,  we  must  either  suppose  that  the  book 
which  bears  the  name  of  Gildas  is  altogether  incorrect^  or 
that  it  was  written  by  a  person  who  lived  after  the  latest 
of  these  kings  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  who,  reviewing 
retrospectively  the  crimes  of  his  countrymen,  took  the  five 
kings  in  chronological  order  to  be  the   subjects  of  his 
invectives.    We  will  not  however  conceal  our  own  im- 
pression that  the  account  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
g^ves  of  these  kings,  and  probably  that  given  by  all  the 
other  authorities,  are  not  only  founded  entirely  on  the  book 
attributed  to  Gildas,  but  that  several  of  the  circumstances 
which  they  have  given  of  their  history  and  character  are 
mere  misinterpretations  of  the  expressions  that  occur  in 

*  See  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth»  lib.  Tiii.  c.  I,  and  his  abbreTiator  Alfred  of 
Beverley,  ed.  Hearne,  p.  73.  Artharas  rex  obiit  Anno  dxlix.  Dunand  rex 
moritar.  Conanag.  Vortiporius.  Mailgo.  Hi  quatuor  xxiv.  lequentibut 
Arthur!  mortem  annis  regnaTerunt  unus  post  alium  in  Britannia.  £x  Anna- 
libua  Menerensibusy  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra. 
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that  book,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  crime  which  Geoffrey 
and  his  imitators  ascribe  to  Maglocunus,  or  Mailgun. 
We  shall  be  thus  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no 
independent  authority  now  existing  whicli  will  enable  us 
to  test  the  historical  truth  of  this  tract,  and  that  we  have 
no  information  relating  to  its  writer,  which  merits  the 
slightest  degree  of  credit. 

But,  although  it  is  not  now  possible  to  raise  an  abso' 
lute  historical  proof  on  either  side  of  this  question,  there 
are  still  some  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  book 
which  are  sufficient  to  raise  suspicions  of  its  authenticity. 
It  seems  to  have  come  first  into  notice  amid  the  hostilities 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  British  churches,  which 
exceeded,  in  bitterness  even  the  enmity  that  naturally 
existed  between  the  two  people:  the  idea  of  using  the 
writings  of  a  British  priest  as  an  argument  against  the 
purity  of  his  own  church  was  not  likely  to  be  lost ;  but 
there  is  more  of  the  tone  of  a  foreign  enemy,  than  of  a 
native  churchman,  in  the  over-strained  invective  which 
is  here  directed  against  the  British  priesthood.*  The 
presumption  which  this  circumstance  appears  to  counte- 
nance, that  the  book  was  forged  by  some  Anglo-Saxon 
or  foreign  priest  of  the  seventh  century,  in  his  zeal  to 
uphold  the  Romish  church,  as  it  had  been  introduced 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  against  the  church  of  the  Bri- 
tons which  was  resisting  its  ordinances,  is  in  a  certain 
degree  countenanced  by  its  subsequent  fate.  We  find  it 
first  mentioned  by  the  historian  Bede,  who  gives  us  so 
many  details  of  the  disputes  between  the  two  churches, 
and  who  on  one  occasion  cites  it  in   a  verv  remarkable 

*  It  may  be  obt>erved  that  the  writer  of  the  tract  describes  the  barbarity 
of  the  Saxon  invaders  in  no  less  extravagant  terms ;  but  they  are  terms 
which  it  is  probable  that  a  Saxon  Christian  would  not  scruple  to  apply  to  his 
forefathers  when  unconverted.  Dr.  Lappenberg  endeavours  to  explain  the 
character  of  Gildas,  as  a  true  personage,  in  his  History,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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manner  as  a  testimony  against  the  British  clergy;*  and 
it  is  again  quoted  by  Alcuin  in  a  similar  feelings  at  a  time 
when  the  heat  of  these  disputes  had  not  long  subsided.f 
From  that  time,  there  is  scarcely  any  allusion  to  it  in 
English  writers  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  we  find 
Geofirey  of  Monmouth  interweaving  whole  sentences  out 
of  it  into  his  own  history,  without  acknowledgment :  a  cir- 
cumstance in  itself  sufficient  to  make  us  beUeve  this  latter 
work  is  in  great  measure  a  fabrication,  its  groundwork 
being  romances  and  popular  legends. 

Two  manuscripts  only  are  now  known  to  exist  of  the  tract 
de  Exeidio  Briiannue^  ascribed  by  Bede  to  Gildas,  both 
preserved  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. One  of  these  manuscripts  seems  to  have  been 
written  early  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  other  is  of 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth.j: 

But,  if  the  manuscripts  are  scarce,  the  case  is  widely 
different  with  the  printed  editions,  of  which  the  first 
was  published  at  London  in  1525,  by  Polydore  Vergil, 
and  dedicated  to  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. The  editor  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  he  had 
made  use  of  two  manuscripts,  that  he  had  corrected 
the  quotations  from  Scripture  according  to  the  text  then 
in  use,  and  that  he  had  altered  the  construction  of  the 
original  Latin  in  some  places,  to  make  it  run  more 
smoothly.  Polydore's  edition  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in 
1541,  in  the  same  form  as  the  original,  and  it  was  in- 

*  Qui,  inter  alia  inenarrabilivm  sceleium  facta,  quae  hittoriciu  eomm 
Gildiu  flebili  sermone  deBcribit,  et  hoc  addebant,  ut  tnmquam  gmti  Saxwuum 
Hve  Anglomm,  secum  Britatmiam  ineolentij  verbvm  fldei  pardicando  com' 
mittertnt,  Sed  nbn  tamen  divina  pietas  plebem  snam,  quam  prtesciTit, 
deseniit,  qnin  mulio  digniorei  genti  memoratse  prsconet  Teritatis,  per  quos 
crederet,  destinaYit     Bede,  Hist.  Eocl.  tib.  i.  c.  28. 

t  Alcuin.  Epiat.  iz.  et  liz.  ed.  Froben.  1777. 

%  The  shelf-marks  of  these  two  manuscripts  are  Ff.  i.  S7t  and  Dd.  i.  17. 
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serted  in  both  editions  of  the  ^  Orthodoxographi/  in  1565 
and  1569.  Tanner  mentions  editions  of  Gildas  printed, 
in  12mo.,  at  Basil  in  1568,  and  at  Paris  in  1576,  which 
were  probably  also  reprints  of  the  first  edition.  In  the 
former  of  these  years,  a  new  text  was  formed,  with  the 
aid  of  two  other  manuscripts,  by  John  Josseline,  secretary 
to  Archbishop  Rirker,  and  printed  at  London  in  an  8vo. 
volume.  One  of  these  manuscripts,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Josseline,  had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Augus- 
tine at  Canterbury,  and  the  other  had  passed  from  that  of 
Glastonbury  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  The 
former,  he  says,  was  then  about  ^  six  hundred  years  old;' 
but  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  judgment  of 
writers  of  that  age  on  such  a  question.  This  tract  was 
again  published  in  the  collection  of  historians  printed  in 
folio  at  Heidelberg  in  1587>  under  the  title  of  ^  Rerum 
Britannicarum  Scriptores  vetustiores  ac  prsecipui.'  In 
the  following  century  it  was  inserted  in  the  different 
great  collections  which  bore  the  title  of  ^  Bibliotheca 
Fktrum.'  In  1691,  Gale  included  it  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  ^  Historiffi  Britannicee,  &c.  Scriptores  XY.,'  having 
formed  his  text  chiefly  upon  one  of  the  Cambridge  manu- 
soipts.  Gale's  text  was  reprinted,  with  a  few  conjectural 
emendations,  at  Copenhagen,  by  Charles  Bertram,  along 
with  the  historical  tract  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Nennius,  and  the  previously  unknown  work  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  8vo.  1757-  A  new  edition  of  Gildas  has  been 
recently  published  by  the  Historical  Society,  edited  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Stevenson  from  the  two  Cambridge  manu- 
scripts, to  which  we  have  already  alluded  on  several  occa« 
sions. 

The  contents  of  the  tract  de  Exddio  Britonum  have 
been  already  sufficiently  described.  The  book  contains 
little  information,  even  if  it  be  authentic.  It  is  written  in  an 
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inflated  style  not  much  unlike  that  of  Aldhelm ;  and  the 
following  account  of  the  second  embassy  sent  by  the 
Britons  to  Rome^  when  they  were  suffering  under  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  may  be  given  as  a  fair 
specimen. 

''  Itemmque  mittimtar  queruli  legati,  seissii,  nt  dicitar,  TestilraSi  op«r- 
tifq«e  tablone  capitibiu,  impetrantet  a  Romanii  auxiUay  ac  Taint  timidi  pulH 
patrum  fideliMimia  alia  saccumbentea,  ne  penitns  misera  patria  dekretur, 
nomenque  Romanmn,  quod  verbis  tantum  apud  eos  aaribus  resultabat,  Tel 
estraneamm  gentiimi  opprobrio  Tileaoeret.  At  illi,  quantam  bamaiueiiatane 
poaaibile  eat,  commoti  tantv  histoiia  tragoedue,  Tolatua  oeu  aqnilanim,  eqiii- 
tmn  in  terra,  nautamm  in  mari,  cnrsus  acoelerantea  inopinatoa  primum, 
tandem  terrlbiles  inimicOrum  ungues  cerricibus  infigunt  mucronum,  casi- 
bnsqiM  folionmi  tempore  certo  aaatmulandam  istam  peragnnt  atragem )  ac  ti 
montanna  torrena  crebris  tempestatum  riTulia  auctos,  sonoroaoque  meatu 
alTeos  exnndana,  ac  sulcato  dorso  fronteque  acra,  erectis,  ut  aiunti  ad  nebulas 
undiB  (Inminum  qoibus  pupilli»  persnpe  licet  palpebrarum  conTolutlbus  inno* 
Tati,  adjnnctia  sibi  minutiaaimarttm  rotarum  tautonibuaTdntHteacantor)  mirt- 
biliter  spumana ;  aat  uno  objectas  sibi  CTincit  gurgite  molea  ;—ita  nmulorum 
agmina  auziliatores  egregil,  si  qua  tamen  evadere  potuerant,  propere  trans 
maria  ftigaTenmti  quia  anntTeraariafl  aTida  prsedas,  nuUo  obsistente,  trana 
nana  eiaggierabant/' 

We  need  not  wonder  if  liberties  were  taken  in  after 
ages  with  a  name  involved  in  so  much  mystery  as  that  of 
Qildas,  or  if  many  spurious  works  were  published  under 
it^  and  many  wrongly  ascribed  to  it  in  consequence  of  the 
errors  of  others.  Bale,  who  gives  two  lists  under  the  dif« 
ferent  heads  of  Gildas  Albanius  and  Gildas  Badonicus, 
has  contrived  to  make  several  different  works  out  of 
the  common  tract  de  Excidio,  by  taking  the  initial 
words  of  different  paragraphs  as  the  commencement  of 
so  many  new  books.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  quotes 
a  book  of  Gildas,  ^'  quem  de  Victoria  Aurelii  Am- 
brosii  composuit,''  probably  a  mere  error  arising  out  of 
the  mention  of  the  battle  of  Bath  (bellum  Badonicum)  in 
the  same  tract.  Bale  mentions  also  a  history  (historiam 
quandam)  which  went  under  the  name  of  Gildas,  and 
commenced  with  the  words  ^  Alboinus  Lombardorum  rex/ 

K  2 
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Some  old  authorities  not  only  attribute  to  Gildas  books 
which  never  existed^ but  theyascribe  to  himorto  someother 
persons  motives  for  composing  and  destroying  them.  Thus 
we  are  informed  by  Giraldus  that  he  wrote  his  book  De  Ex- 
cidio  Britannise  in  a  fit  of  spleen  against  King  Arthur;* 
and  another  writer  assures  us  that  he  composed  a  much 
larger  book  on  contemporary  British  history  than  that 
which  at  present  goes  under  his  name^  but  that  in  this  he 
condemned  with  such  unrestrained  freedom  the  conduct 
of  the  British  chieftains  and  others^  that  they  seized  upon 
his  book  and  committed  it  to  the  flames.f  It  may  be 
added^  while  speaking  ot  the  historical  works  attributed  to 
Gildas^  that  the  brief  chronicle  commonly  published  under 
the  name  of  Nennius^  was  generally  attributed  to  him  by 
the  earlier  writers. 

Gildas  had  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  prophet^  as 
well  as  that  of  an  historian ;  and  indeed  the  man  who  had 
predicted  the  birth  of  St.  David,  might  very  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  foreseen  with  equal  ease  and  certainty  the 
events  of  more  distant  ages.  The  prophecies  of  Gildas, 
generally  in  Latin  verse,  are  often  found  in  old  manu- 
scripts. Bale  has  given  the  title  of  three  prophetical 
works  attributed  to  him,  all  in  verse : — 

*  De  Gilda  vero,  qui  adeo  io  gentem  soam  acriter  invehitar,  dicunt 
Britones  quod  propter  fratrem  suum  Albaniae  principem,  quern  rex  Arthurus 
oociderat,  offensus  haec  scripsit. — De  Illaud.  Wal.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  (Wharton, 
Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  ii.)  The  words  which  follow  show  us  clearly  how  much  we 
are  involved  in  fable  when  we  approach  this  question ; — Unde  et  libros 
egregios,  quos  de  gestis  Arthur!  et  gentis  suse  laudibus  multos  scripserat, 
audita  fratris  sui  nece,  omnes,  ut  assenint,  in  mare  projecit.  Cojus  rei 
causa,  nihil  de  tanto  principe  in  scriptis  authenticls  expressum  invenies. 

t  Fecit  namque  ipse  Gilda  librum  magnum  de  regibus  Britonum  et  de 
prteliis  eorum,  sed  quia  vituperavit  eos  multum  in  eo  libro,  incenderunt  ipsi 
librum  ilium.  Note  in  the  margin  of  the  earliest  MS.  of  Gildas,  quoted  by 
Stevenson,  p.  35.  All  these  apocryphal  stories  shew  that,  even  at  an  early 
period,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  character  about  the  book  whioh 
could  not  easily  be  explained. 
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Versus  Taticmales. 
De  sexto  cognoscendo^ 
Super  eodem  sexto. 

In  explanation  of  the  last  two  articles  here  attributed  to 
Gildas^  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  prophecies  of 
Merlin^  which  first  became  widely  popular  in  England 
imder  Henry  11.,  the  sixtk  of  the  kings  in  succession  after 
the  Norman  conquest  was  described^  not  only  as  one  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  that  would  reign  over  the  island, 
but  he  was  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Ireland;  and  this 
king  was  generally  understood  as  meaning  Henry  himself, 
for  whom  apparently  the  character  was  intended*    But 
the  compiler  of  the  prophecies  had  contrived  to  involve 
the  subject  in  some  mysteries,  which  were  perhaps  in- 
creased  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  events  of  the  years 
following  their  publication  did  not  always  agree  with  what 
had  been  foretold,  and  which  therefore  gave  rise  to  many 
tracts,  the  object  of  which  was  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
Merlin's  sixth  king.    The  explanations  of  contemporaries 
might  not,  however,  always  be  attended  to ;  and  those  who 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  sense  which   should 
be    given    to    these  pretended    prophecies,    put    forth 
spurious  tracts  under  the  name  of  Gildas  and  others, 
who  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  character  of  prophets,  in 
which  these  prophets  were  made  to  foresee  the  difficulties, 
and  add  further  particulars  to  clear  up  the  sense,  of  what 
had  already  been  predicted  by  the  soothsayer  Merlin. 

It  was  but  a  short  step  from  the  character  of  prophet 
to  that  of  poet.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
Leland,  mentions  the  epigrams  of  Gildas,  which  he 
praises  for  their  correctness  and  elegance ;  but,  as  they 
are  not  now  extant,  we  can  form  no  judgment  of  their 
age  or  style.  A  long  history  of  the  Britons,  in  Latin 
hexameters,  preserved  in  a  Cottonian  manuscript  (Julius 
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D.  XI.)  is  also  attributed  to  Gilday;  but  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  metrical  version  of  *^  the  Brute,'^  made  appa- 
rently in  the  thirteenth  century.  Some  writers  also^  de- 
eeiyed  by  the  title  {liber  gueruius)  which  is  prefixed  to 
Oildas  de  Excidioy  have  attributed  to  him  the  Queruluf 
of  Vitalis  of  Bloi9^  a  poem  founded  upon  the  Aidularia 
of  Plautus^  which  has  been  recently  published  at  Darm* 
stadt  by  Fried.  Osann. 

Bale,  on  what  authority  does  not  appear,  ascribes 
to  Gildas,  in  his  character  of  theologian,  commentaries  on 
the  Evangelists  in  four  books,  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.  The  *  Acta  Oermani  et  Lupi,' 
which  the  same  writer  attributes  to  him,  is  only  a  part  of 
Nennius.  Lastly,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  after  him 
John  Bromton,  tell  us  that  he  translated  from  the  British 
tongue  into  Latin  the  legef  Molmutinas.* 

Editions  of  GUdas, 
Opus  Novum.    Gildas  Britanaus  mooichiUy  cui  Sapientu  Gognementum  est 

inditom,  de  calamitate,  excidio,  et  conquestu  BritaniiisB,  &c.  Edited  bj 

Polydore  Vergil.     8vo.    The  preface  dated  London,  8  id.  April.  1525. 

— Raprinted,  Par.  1541,  8yo.    Baa.  1568, 12mo.     Furls,  1576,  ISmo., 

and  in  the  Orthodozographi. 
De  Ezcidio  et  Conqnestu  Britannse,  ac  ilebili  castigatione  in  Reges,  Prin- 

cipes,  et  Sacerdotes,  Epistola:    retustiss.    Bxemp.  auzilio  a  mendis 

plorimis  vittdioata,  &e.  Lend.  ap.  Daye,  1563,  8to.  Load.  1567»  ll^mo. 
Pe  Ezoid.  ex  editione  J.  Josselini,  per  J.  Daium»  Lond.  1568,  8to. 
Renun  Britannicarum  scriptores  Tetnstiores  et  precipui,  &c.  foK  Heidelb. 

1587«    Gildas  is  the  third  article  in  the  Tolame# 
Hlatorise  Britannicte,  Sazonic»,  Anglo-Danica»,  Scriptoree  XT.   Ex  vetustifl 

Codd.  MSS.  editi  opera  Thomse  Gale.     Tom.  1.  fol.  Oxon.  1691. 

Gildas  forms  the  first  article  of  the  contents  of  this  volame. 

*  Cave,  de  Scriptor.  Ecd.  yol.  i.  p.  538,  gives  a  short  account  of  Gildas, 
and  expresses  his  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book  attributed  to  him, 
on  account  of  the  historical  ignorance  which  it  exhibits.  Bishop  Nieholaon, 
Historical  Library,  part  i.  p.  26,  ridicules  the  supposition  of  a  multiplicity 
of  men  of  the  name  of  Gildas.  The  account  of  this  reputed  writer  in  the 
Histoire  Lit^raire  de  la  France,  vol.  iii.  is  a  mere  brief  abridgment  of  the 
uninteresting  narrative  of  the  monk  of  Buys,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  good 
detailed  account  of  the  books  attributed  to  him.  See  also  Lappenberg» 
Gesch.  Yoa  Engl.  to],  i.  p.  xxxriii. 
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Britannicamm  Gentium  HbtorUe  Antiqufli  Seriptores  Trei :  Ricardus  Cori- 
nensu,  GikUu  Badomeui,  Nenniiu  Banchoremif.  Recenrait,  &c.  Ca- 
rolns  Bertramus.    HavniiB,  Impenaia  MtoriB,  1757»  Svo. 

Gildaa  de  Ezddio  Britannue.  Ad  fidem  Codicmn  Manaicriptorum  recenauit 
Josephna  Sterenaon.  8to.  Lond.  1838.  (published  by  the  Hiatorical 
Sooiety.) 

EngliMh  TWnala/tofw. 
The  Epistle  of  Gildaa,  a  Briton,  entit.  de  Ezcidio  et  Conquestu  Britannise. 

Translated  into  English^  by  Thomas  Habington.    Lond.  1638,  8vo. 
A  Deacription  of  the  State  of  Great  Brittaln,  written  Elejen  Hundred 

Yearea  ainoe.    By  that  ancient  and  famona  Author  Gildaa^  air-named 

the  Wi9e,  and  for  the  excellency  of  the  work  translated  into  English, 

&c.    London,  1652,  12mo. 

SUPPOSITITIOUS  WRITERS— NENNIUS. 

The  list  of  British  writers  during  the  period  which 
elapsed  from  the  departure  of  the  Romans  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  are  mentioned  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  authors,  or  who  have  left  any  literary  re- 
mains, is  so  brief,  that,  if  we  reject  Gildas,  it  is  not 
easy  to  produce  with  certainty  a  single  name.  Yet  the 
Welsh  antiquaries  have  laid  claim  to  many  writers  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  even  our  own  older  authorities,  Such 
as  Bale  and  Leland,  swell  their  catalogues  with  the 
names  of  Mangantius,  Dubricius,  Iltutus,  David,  Samp- 
son, Elvodugus,  Beulan,  Elbodus,  Samuel,  Nennius,  and 
others. 

Most  of  the  subjects  said  to  have  been  treated  by  these 
persons  were  historical.  To  Elvodugus,  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  A.D.  590,  was  attributed  a  History  of  the  Britons, 
in  one  book  (Historia  Britonum,Iib.  1.)  His  contemporary, 
Elbodus,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times.  Nennius  and  Samuel  also  wrote 
histories  of  their  countrymen.  Beulan  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  history  by  Nennius^  and  other  works,  the 
titles  of  which  are  thus  enumerated  in  Tanner's  Bib* 
liotheca : 
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Annotationes  in  Nenniam,  lib.  1  • 
HiBtoriam  itinerariam,  lib.  1 . 
Arthuri  fiicta  apad  Scotiu,  lib.  1. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  men  who  are  said  to  have 
borne  these  several  names^  and  to  whom  these  works  are 
attributed ;  but  when  we  consider  also  what  we  do  know 
concerning  some  other  supposed  writers  who  are  said  to 
have  been  their  contemporaries^  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  authority  on  which  the 
others  rest.  Mangantius^  or  Malgantius,  is  introduced 
in  the  fabulous  history  of  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth  as  one  of 
the  magicians  of  King  Vortigern^  who  were  present  when 
the  child  Merlin  was  first  brought  before  that  monarch; 
and^  on  hearing  the  strange  relation  of  the  soothsayer's 
birth^  he  is  made  to  give  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
spirits  which  in  a  superstitious  age  went  under  the  name 
of  incubi,  and  in  so  doing  to  quote  the  testimony  of  the 
Platonic  philosopher  Apuleius.  On  this  foundation  alone 
two  distinct  works  are  attributed  to  this  imaginary  per- 
sonage^  one  on  Natural  Magic^  the  other  a  commentary 
upon  Apuleius,  besides  other  writings  to  which  no  titles 
are  given.*  Dubricius  wrote  treatises  against  the  Saxon 
invaders;  and  Beulan,  thinking,  as  it  seems,  that  his 
countrymen  might  wish  to  know  something  more  about 
their  enemies,  wrote  the  genealogies  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
though  we  are  not  told  where  he  obtained  his  materials. 
In  like  manner,  to  Sampson,  because  he  was  driven  from 
his  bishopric  by  the  wars,  is  attributed  a  treatise  *'de 
patientia  in  adversis '' ! 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  period,  concerning 
which  we  are  so  entirely  deficient  in  historical  infor- 

*  **  De  Magte  Nataralii  Ub.  1. 
Apnleiumque  exposuit,  lib.  !• 
aliaqtie  compomit  ejus  generis  non  pauca.*' 

Bale,  de  Script  p.  47« 
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mation,  should  have  been  comparatively  more  fertile  than 
any  other  in  writers  of  contemporary  history.  For  to 
judge  by  the  list  above  enumerated^  more  than  one  half 
of  the  British  writers  of  this  age  were  historians.  But  it 
is  much  more  singular,  that  of  so  many  interesting  books 
which  are  here  attributed  to  them,  not  one  should  have 
been  preserved  to  after  ages;  particularly  when,  if  we 
look  to  the  history  of  other  nations  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  any  cause  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  destruction. 

One  name  in  the  foregoing  list  of  British  writers,  that 
of  Nennius,  deserves  perhaps  more  notice  than  the  others, 
because  it  is  found  prefixed  to  a  book  which  is  still  pre- 
served. The  account  which  is  commonly  given  of  Nen- 
nius, is  taken  almost  entirely  from  two  spurious  prologues 
to  this  book,  which  in  all  probability  are  not  older  than 
the  twelfth  century,  and  from  certain  not  very  intelligible 
verses  which  are  added  to  it  in  a  manuscript  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  the  pro- 
logues he  is  made  to  describe  himself  as  the  disciple 
of  Elbodus;  whilst  in  the  verses  his  master  is  said  to 
have  been  Beulan,  to  whose  son  Samuel  they  are  ad- 
dressed.* These  indications  would  fix  the  age  of  Nen- 
nius to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  According 
to  Leland,  he  was  abbot  of  Bangor,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  received  his  education:  and,  escaping  from  the 
massacre  of  the  monks  in  603,  he  spent  his  latter  years  in 
the  Scottish  islands.  Tlie  Welsh  antiquaries  insisted 
upon  a  still  more  remote  authority  for  the  contents  of  the 
book  which  goes  under  his  name :  they  said  that  it  was 

*  **  Venus  Nennii  ad  Samuelem  fiUam  Magistri  soi,  Benlani  presbyter! , 
▼iri  religioeiy  ad  quern  Hiitoriam  istam  scripserat.*'  Thif  is  the  iame 
Samuel  whose  name  is  given  in  the  list  abore-mentioned. 
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written  by  a  Nennius  who  defeated  Julius  Cesiar  in  per- 
sonal combat,  and  who  compiled  it  in  the  British  Ian* 
guage  from  the  traditions  of  the  bards  and  priests ;  and 
that  the  second  Nennius,  the  abbot  of  Bangor,  translated 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  continued  it  to  his  own 
time** 

The  book,  however,  to  which  the  name  of  Nennius  is 
prefixed,  and  which  is  a  short  sketch  of  British  history, 
beginning  with  the  fabulous  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
the  island,  contains  dates  and  allusions  which  belong  to  a 
much  later  period,  and  carries  with  it  many  marks  of  having 
been  an  intentional  forgery.  The  earliest  manuscripts  give 
it  as  an  anonymous  treatise.  The  name  of  Nennius  is  not 
joined  with  it  until  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  both  then  and  afterwards  it  is  as  frequently 
^ven  under  the  name  of  Gildas.f  The  attachment,  how- 
ever, shown  to  the  number  three,  with  some  other  pecu* 
liarities,  seem  to  prove  that  the  compiler  was,  or  at  least 
wished  to  appear  to  be,  a  Welshman.  %  He  evidently  in- 
tended that  it  should  pass  for  a  work  written  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and  the  narrative  closes 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Penda  king  of  Merda,  an 
event  which  occurred  in  the  year  655«  The  outlines  of 
the  history  which  it  contains  are  taken  from  the  most 
common  sources,  but  are  disfigured  partly  by  the  com- 

*  See  Tanner*»  Bibliotheca  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Bishop  Nichol* 
son  speaks  rather  jestingly  of  Nennius  and  his  book  :  Historical  Lib.  part 
I.  p.  37.  Gildasy  also,  was  said  by  some  Welsh  antiquaries  to  hare  been 
educated  at  Bangor. 

f  It  is  very  singular  that,  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  already  mentioned,  the 
scribe  has  paid  so  little  attention  to  what  he  was  writing,  that  he  copied  this 
tract  twice  in  the  same  tolume,  first  under  the  name  of  Nenniusy  and  after-> 
wards  under  that  of  Gildas,  as  two  different  books. 

X  The  frequent  *'  trilogies"  In  the  work  ascribed  to  Nenahis  hcM  been 
pointed  out  by  Lappenbeig,  Qeceh.  tod  E^gL  toI.  L  p«  zzxiz.  and  by  Ste- 
yensoui  in  the  introductioB  to  hit  edition  of  it 
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piler's  ignorance^  but  much  more  by  his  prejudices ;  and 
they  probably  owe  something  to  his  imagination.  In 
order^  apparently,  to  fix  with  more  precision  the  age  to 
which  it  was  to  be  attributed,  a  series  of  genealogies  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  was  interwoven  into  the  text, 
taken  from  tables  which  were  brought  down  to  a  much 
later  time ;  for,  although  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of 
the  writer  to  end  with  the  kings  who  reigned  at  the  period 
above  mentioned,  yet  in  one  or  two  instances  he  has  (pro- 
bably by  a  mere  oversight)  passed  the  mark,  and  mentioned 
persons  of  a  later  date.*"  Thus,  the  genealogy  of  the 
kings  of  Northumbria  ends  with  Oswin,  who  died  in  670, 
and  mentions  his  sons ;  and  that  of  the  kings  of  Kent  is 
brought  down  to  Ecgbert,  who  reigned  from  664  to  673. 
In  the  genealogy  of  East->Anglia,the  compiler  has  descended 
too  low  by  one  degree,  closing  the  list  with  the  son  of 
Aldulf,  who  himself  died  so  late  as  713.  But  this  mistake 
arose  evidently  from  his  not  being  aware  of  the  length  of 
Aldulf's  reign,  which  began  in  663.  In  his  account  of 
the  kings  of  Mercia,  this  compiler  seems  to  have  had 
before  him  an  original  which  he  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand, and  his  own  table  is  so  confused,  that  it  is  not 

*  Weare  mclined  to  difTerwitb  thoae  who,  because  the  genealogies  are  not 
found  in  the  earliest  manuscript,  have  supposed  that  they  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  book,  but  that  they  have  been  added  by  some  of  the  scribes, 
who  copied  them  from  another  book.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  the  scribe 
wonld  probably  have  copied  the  whole  genealogies,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
likely  he  would  have  found  MSS.  wherein  they  were  not  brought  lower  than 
the  seventh  century.  Some  of  those  manuscripts  which  omit  the  genealo- 
gies, insert  a  reason  for  doing  so;  **  Sed  cum  inmtiles  magiatro  meo,  id 
est  Benlano  presbytero,  visie  sunt  genealogic  Saxonum,  et  alie  genealogis 
gentium,  nolni  eas  scribere."  (See  var.  lect.  in  Stevenson's  edit.  p.  54.) 
This  passage,  from  the  hand  of  another  intentional  forger,  proves  that  they 
were  in  the  text  before  they  were  omitLed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  old  jest  of 
Hierodea,  how  a  sekolasiieu»  at  Athens,  when  he  received  a  comnisnon  from 
a  liiend  to  buy  books,  whicli  he  did  not  perform,  excused  himself  by  writing 
bade,  **  Your  letter,  tn  wAick  you  asked  me  to  buy  you  hookt^  never  came  to 
ha&d''  (ri^y  rirurroX^y,  ifv  ntpl  /3i/3XW  dn-careiXof  fioi,  oiuc  fiio^i<r«f»|»). 
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easy  to  say  where  he  intended  to  stop,  but  he  has  intro- 
duced the  name  of  Ecgferth,  who  did  not  die  till  a.d.  795; 
and  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of 
Deira,  he  mentions  bishop  Ecgbert,  who  died  in  766. 
These  two  oversights  seem  clearly  to  show  that  the  author 
of  the  book  was  writing  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  the 
man  whom  he  wished  to  personate. 

This  was  observed  by  some  writer  who  read  his  history, 
and  who,  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  added  to  it  certain  chro- 
nological notes,  also  pretending  to  come  from  the  sup- 
posed author,  who  here  declares  that  he  wrote  the  book 
796  years  after  Christ's  passion,  or,  as  he  goes  on  to 
state,  in  a.d.  831.  But  this  new  writer  seems  to  have 
discovered  himself  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  his  pre- 
decessor; for,  in  most  of  the  early  manuscripts  which 
contain  this  chronological  addition,  it  is  coupled  with  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  years  that  had  passed  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which,  according  to  the  writer's 
own  calculation,  would  bring  us  down  to  a  much  later 
period.  These  discrepancies  puzzled  the  scribes  of  the 
different  manuscripts  now  preserved;  and  by  attempting  to 
set  them  right  these  have  again  introduced  numerous  vari- 
ations in  the  dates.  The  oldest  manuscript  states  the 
year  in  which  this  history  was  written  to  be  a.d.  976,  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edmund.* 

The  tract  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Nennius  is,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  said  above,  of  very 
little  historical  value ;  but  it  derives  a  certain  degree  of 
importance  from  those  very  parts  which  are  least  histo- 
rical.   The  stories  of  the  first  colonization  of  our  islands, 

*  In  this  MS.  the  work  is  attributed  to  Marcus  the  hermit.  Mr.  Steven- 
son's supposition  is  extremely  probable  that  this  title  originated  in  the  mis- 
take of  some  person  who  found  in  it  the  Miracles  of  St.  Germanus,  which 
are  elsewhere  told  on  the  authority  of  a  monk  of  that  name*  See  the  introd. 
to  the  Ust  editiooi 


I 
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of  the  exploits  of  King  Arthur,  and,  above  all,  of  Merlin 
and  his  wonderful  birth  and  prophecies,  which  are  not  found 
elsewhere  before  the  twelfth  century,  exercised  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  literature  of  succeeding  ages,  and  through 
it  they  have  presented  many  mysterious  questions  to  exer- 
cise the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  modem  historians.  If 
the  book  could  be  proved  to  have  been  written  previous  to 
the  Norman  Conquest,  it  would  support  the  claim  of  these 
legends  to  a  Welsh  origin.  But  the  true  date  of  its  composi- 
tion cannot  at  present  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Tlie 
recent  editor  has,  we  think,  been  misled  by  the  catalogue  in 
ascribing  the  manuscript  (MS.  Harl.  No.  3859),  which  he 
follows,  to  the  tenth  century :  it  belongs  perhaps  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth,  but  is  hardly  older  than  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh.  The  manuscript  preserved  in 
the  Vatican,  is  also  attributed  to  the  tenth  century,  but 
may,  to  judge  by  the  fac-simile,  have  been  written  at  a 
somewhat  later  period.*  All  the  others,  which  are  nu- 
merous, date  from  the  thirteenth  century  downwards. 
No  allusion  to  it,  older  than  the  twelfth  century,  has  yet 
been  discovered. 

The  editions  of  this  tract  are  few.  It  did  not  appear  in 
print  until  1691,  when  Gale  inserted  it  with  Oildas  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  folio  Collection  of  English  Historians, 
Gale's  text  was  reprinted  by  Bertram,  at  Copenhagen,  in 
I758.t    In  1819,  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn,  rector  of  Irstead,  in 

*  This  MS. ,  certainly  the  oldest  known,  seems  to  have  been  written  abroad. 
The  other  early  copy  is  also  written  in  rather  a  foreign  hand.  This  is  a  Cttri- 
0118  circumstance,  and  at  least  gires  room  for  the  question  whether  the  book 
itself  were  not  compiled  on  the  continent — in  Britany,  for  instance.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  history  of  the  middle-age  romances. 
The  book  seems  to  haye  been  made  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
legends  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  those  romances,  and  attempted 
to  mix  them  with  the  few  historical  notes  of  the  history  of  the  period  which 
were  to  be  found  in  common  books  as  readily  abroad  as  in  England. 

t  See  before,  p.  130  of  the  present  volume. 
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Norfolk^  printed  a  new  edition  in  an  8to.  volume^  in  which 
the  text^  a  literal  copy  of  the  Vatican  manuscript^  was 
accompanied  with  an  English  translation^  and  with 
many  diffuse  and  often  unnecessary  notes.  A  very  use* 
fill  edition  has  been  more  recently  published  by  the 
Historical  Society,  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stevenson,  with 
extensive  collations  of  different  manuscripts. 

SditUm»  (fNenniut. 

In  the  collections  by  Gale  and  Bertram ;  see  the  table  of  editions  of  Glldas, 
p.  134. 

The  **  Historia  Brittonnm,''  commonly  attributed  to  Nennins ;  from  a  manu- 
script lately  discovered  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican  Palace,  at  Rome ; 
edited  in  the  tenth  centttry,  by  Mark  the  Hermit ;  with  an  English 
versiony  &c.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn,  B.D.    8to.  Lond.  1819. 

Nennii  Historia  Britonum.  Ad  fidem  Codicum  Manuscriptomm  recensuit 
Josephus  Sterenson.     Svo.  Lond.  1838.    (By  the  Historical  Society.) 

ST.  COLUMBANUS. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  light  of  science  seems 
to  have  been  dim  in  Britain,  the  sister  island  sent  forth  a 
great  man,  some  of  whose  writings  were  afterwards  in  repute 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  whom  our  information  is 
much  more  authentic,  because  the  scene  of  his  labours  lay 
principally  in  France  and  Italy.  The  life  of  Columbanus 
was  written  not  many  years  after  his  death,  by  Jonas,  a 
monk  of  Bobbio^  who  collected  his  anecdotes  of  the  Irish 
saint  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  had  been  his  compa- 
nions.*   This  narrative  carries  so  much  the  air  of  truth  in 

*  This  life  was  printed  by  Mabillon,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Ord.  Bened. 
SKC.  II.  It  had  been  previously  published  under  the  name  of  Bede,  in  the 
Cologne  edition  of  that  writer's  works»  vol.  iii.  p.  199.  A  copy  is  giYen 
anonymously  in  a  fine  MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection»  No.  2803.  Mabillon 
used  several  MSS.  He  has  also  printed  a  metrical  life  from  a  history  of  the 
Abbots  of  Bobbio»  by  Frodoard,  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  parts  of  the  nam* 
tive  of  Jonas ;  as  well  as  a  collection  of  miracles  performed  by  the  saint  after 
his  death,  written  by  a  monk  also  of  Bobbio,  in  the  tenth  centuiy.  The  accounts 
of  the  persecution  of  Columbanus,  by  Brunehaut,  given  in  Fredegarius  and 
Aimoinus,  are  clearly  taken,  with  a  little  variation,  from^onas }  of  whose  nar- 
rative, also,  the  Ufe  in  Capgrave  is  a  mere  abridgment. 
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all  its  details,  that  we  cannot  withhold  from  it  a  large 
share  of  credit. 

Columhanus  was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century,  probably  in  or  before  the  year  543,  in  the 
province  of  Leinster  in  Ireland.  That  island  was  then 
thinly  peopled ;  and  it  is '  said  to  have  been  free  from  the 
savage  turbulence  which  desolated  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  west,  and  by  which  it  has  been  too  frequently 
visited  in  later  times*  Contemporary  writers  describe  the 
Irish  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  as  a  simple  and 
harmless  people;  superstitious  and  enthusiastic,  they 
rushed  in  multitudes  to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  and 
their  shores  afforded  a  frequent  refuge  to  those  who  sought 
to  pass  their  days  in  contemplative  solitude*  With  them 
originated  a  mystic  school  that  was  soon  carried  over  to 
the  continent,  and  propagated  extensively  in  Qaul  and 
Italy.  The  accounts  of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the 
native  Irish  may  possibly  be  exaggerated ;  but  the  hermit  or 
the  monk  could  find  in  Ireland  the  uninterrupted  solitude 
which  he  tiiirsted  after,  his  sacred  character  was  a  suffi* 
dent  protection  against  the  rudeness  of  the  natives,  and 
the  land  was  soon  filled  with  monasteries,  so  that  it  be<* 
came  known  as  the  island  of  saints.  The  famous  abbey 
of  Bangor,  on  the  coast  of  Ulster,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Congal,  about  the  year  555.  Columbanus 
became  a  member  of  this  fraternity,  probably  a  few  years 
only  after  its  formation^  before  his  entrance  there,  we 
are  told  that  he  had  been  well  instructed  in  grammar  and 
letters ;  yet  nothing  is  said  of  studies  or  books  during  his 
residence  in  the  monastery,  but  we  learn  that  he  spent 
there  many  years  in  pious  exercises.  At  length,  as  his 
biographer  informs  us,  the  desire  came  upon  him  of  visit- 
ing foreign  lands,  and  he  obtained  the  reluctant  consent  of 
bis  superior  to  leave  the  place.    Twelve  monks  of  Bangor 
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accompanied  him,  and  they  sailed  to  Britain,  where  they 
made  a  temporary  stay ;  but  Gaul  was  the  ultimate  object 
of  their  mission.  Gaul  was  at  this  period  subjected  to 
the  rule  of  the  Franks.  They  had  been  long  converted  to 
Christianity;  but  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  was  weakened 
under  the  influence  of  political  dissensions,  and  the  people 
had  naturally  become  as  lukewarm  as  their  teachers. 
The  country  itself  was  torn  by  the  jealousies  and  in- 
trigues of  two  women,  who  have  obtained  a  fearful  cele- 
brity in  history  under  the  names  of  Brunehaut  and  Frede- 
gonde.  All  these  circumstances  opened  a  wide  and  pro- 
mising field  for  the  exertions  of  Columbanus,  who  preached 
diligently  the  rigid  discipline  and  mystic  doctrines  of  the 
Irish  church.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  nobles  and  princes ;  for  it  was  the  age  in  which, 
except  in  the  case  of  men  who  acted  under  the  immediate 
impulse  of  violent  passions^  the  mysterious  influence  of 
reli^on  awed  those  who  seldom  listened  to  its  dictates. 

From  the  year  567  to  575,  France  was  divided  into 
three  kingdoms,  under  the  three  sons  of  the  first  Chlo- 
taire.  To  the  south-east^  reaching  down  to  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  lay  Burgundy,  governed  by  Gontran ; 
to  the  north,  separated  from  the  Germans  by  the  Rhine, 
was  Austrasia,  of  which  Sigebert,  the  husband  of  Brune- 
haut, was  king ;  and  to  the  west^  Neustria,  which  possessed 
all  the  sea-coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  the 
borders  of  Flanders,  and  which  was  governed  by  Chil- 
peric  and  his  queen  Fredegonde.  The  three  brothers 
were  seldom  at  peace.  In  the  latter  of  the  years  above- 
mentioned,  the  kings  of  Austrasia  and  Neustria,  after 
having  agreed  to  a  truce  with  Gontran,  turned  their 
arms  against  each  other,  and  Sigebert  was  slain  by  assas- 
sins in  the  pay  of  Fredegonde,  who  four  years  later  com- 
mitted another  murder  on  the  person  of  her  own  husband. 
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The  -first  of  these  monarchs  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Childebert;  and  the  crown  of  Neustria  descended  to  a 
second  Chlotaire^  the  infant  son  of  Chilperic.  By  the 
death  of  Gontran^  in  593,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Burgundy 
and  Austrasia  were  united  under  Childebert,  to  be  sepa- 
rated again  after  his  decease  in  596  under  his  sons  Then* 
deric  and  Theudebert. 

Columbanus  was  honourably  entertained  either  at  the 
court  of  Burgundy^  or  at  that  of  Austrasia,  it  is  not  quite 
certain  which,  and  at  his  own  instance  he  was  allowed  to 
settle  with  his  twelve  companions  in  the  wild  and  unfre- 
quented woods  of  the  Vosges,  between  these  two  king- 
doms, and  bordering  upon  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
pagan  Suevi,  since  called  Switzerland.  The  date  of  his 
arriral  in  Gaul  is  uncertain.  Jonas  says  that  it  was 
Sigebert  who  invited  him  to  his  kingdom,  in  which  case 
he  must  have  been  there  before  the  year  575,  a  date 
which  agrees  very  well  with  Mabillon^s  supposition  *  that 
he  left  Ireland  when  about  thirty  years  of  age.  But  in 
this  point  the  biographer  in  some  degree  impairs  his  own 
credit  by  stating  that  Sigebert  was  king  at  the  same  time 
of  Austrasia  and  of  Burgundy,  an  united  dominion  which 
only  belonged  to  Childebert  after  593,  which  is  certainly 
too  late.  It  also  appears  afterwards  that  the  residence 
of  the  saint  was  within  the  limits  of  Burgundy,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  supposed  that  Gontran  was  his  patron. 
But  it  is  possible^  that  in  such  an  unsettled  age,  the 
boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  not  always  the  same ; 
and  the  circumstance  last  mentioned  might  easily  lead  a 
monk  of  Bobbio  in  the  seventh  century,  who  was  commit- 
ting to  writing  the  tradition  of  the  place,  into  the  error  of 
giving  Sigebert  two  kingdoms  instead  of  one. 

When  Columbanus  and  his  fellow  missionaries  cam6  to 

*  See  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.  Sec.  II.  p.  9,  note. 
VOL.  !•  L 
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the  Vosges^  they  sought  for  a  spot  which  should  be  agree- 
able by  its  situation  and  at  the  same  time  far  removed 
from  the  haunts  of  men^  and  they  found  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town  or  station^  which  tradition  named  Ana* 
grates^*  and  whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  hamlet  of 
Anegray.  In  this  solitary  place  they  fixed  their  resi- 
dence; the  ruins^  probably,  with  a  little  labour,  were 
made  to  afford  them  a  shelter,  and  the  neighbouring 
woods  and  streams  furnished  their  scanty  table.  When 
these  failed,  their  wants  were  supplied  by  the  voluntary 
offerings  which  were  brought  from  a  distance  by  those 
who  wished  to  conciliate  their  prayers.  With  Columbanus 
the  love  of  solitude  still  increased  with  its  indulgence ; 
and  he  quitted  even  the  little  society  of  his  monks,  to 
wander  through  the  woods  alone,  in  search  of  a  wilder 
scene.  At  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  Anegray, 
he  found  a  cave  among  the  rocks,  which  possessed  all  the 
attractions  he  was  in  search  of,  and  in  which  he  took  up 
his  abode.  From  this  place  he  continued  to  govern  the 
little  fraternity  he  had  left  behind  him.  But  the  latter 
soon  began  to  increase;  for  many  of  the  Franks  were 
emulous  of  sharing  the  monastic  life  in  the  company  of 
this  band  of  Irish  adventurers.  The  presence  of  their 
spiritual  ruler  thus  became  necessary.  The  ruins,  too, 
which  had  served  all  the  purposes  of  the  first  settlers, 
were  no  longer  sufficient ;  and  they  determined  to  seek 
a  more  convenient  spot  in  the  same  wild  district  in  order 
to  build  a  monastery. 

*  Erat  enim  tunc  vasta  eremos  Votagus  nomine,  in  qua  caatram  erat 
dirutum  olim,  quod  antiquorum  traditio  Anagrates  nuncnpavit.  Jonas,  p. 
10.  We  shall  find  Columbanus,  as  well  as  the  other  early  monks  and  mis- 
missionaries,  constantly  settling  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns.  Thus 
Donatus,  a  disciple  of  Columbanus,  afterwarda  bishop  of  Besanfon— qui 
post  pro  amore  B.  Columbani  ex  ipsiua  regula  monasterium  yirorum  con- 
•truxit,  quod  Palatiuxn  noncupayit  ob  Teterum  monimenta  murorum.  Jonaa, 
p.  14,  15. 
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At  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  their  first  settle- 
ment, they  fowxd  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  and  magni« 
ficent  Roman  town^  furnished  with  noble  baths  and  other 
buildings,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  strewed  thick 
with  marble  statues  and  other  remains.*  The  name 
of  this  town  had  been  Luxovium,  which,  with  the 
gradual  change  of  the  language,  has  been  moulded 
down  to  the  modem  name  of  Luxeuil.  Among  these 
ruins  the  wandering  brotherhood  built  their  monastery, 
which  was  soon  crowded  with  monks;  for  even  the 
nobles  of  the  land  voluntarily  became  its  inmates ;  and 
Columbanus  was  obliged  to  erect  another  building  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  former,  in  a  charming  situation, 
well  watered  by  pleasant  streams,  which  was  then  known 
by  the  significant  name  of  Fontan».  The  priory  of  Fon* 
taines  continued  down  to  a  late  period  to  be  dependent  on 
the  abbey  of  Luxeuil. 

Columbanus  superintended  his  monks  both  at  Luxeuil 
and  at  Fontaines,  and  frequently  directed  and  assisted 
them  in  their  agricultural  labours ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
spent  his  time  chiefly  in  wandering  alone  in  the  forest, 
and  he  often  travelled  as  far  as  his  old  cave  among 
the  rocks,  and  there  remained  several  days  in  perfect 
solitude. 

The  life  which  Columbanus  passed  at  Luxeuil  was  en- 
tirely agreeable  with  the  contemplative  and  anchoretic 
character  of  the  Irish  and  British  churches ;  it  was  inno- 
cent, but  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  equally  useful.  He 
left  his  home  and  sought  distant  lands,  not  to  find  occa- 

.  •  lovenitque  caatrnm  firmiMimo  munimine  oUm  fuiste  cultam,  a  snprm- 
dicto  loco  distans  plus  minus  octo  millibus,  quern  prisca  tempora  LuzoTinm 
nuncupabant :  ibique  aqus  calide  cuitu  eximio  constructie  habebantur.  Ibi 
imaginum  lapidearum  densitas  yicina  saltus  densabat,  quas  cultu  xniserabili 
rituque  profano  yetusta  paganomm  tempora  honorabant.  Jonas ,  pp.  13,  13  • 
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sions  of  converting  those  who  were  in  darkness,  but 
to  live  in  solitude,  and  limit  the  circle  of  his  exertions 
within  stone  walls.  Although  he  dwelt  many  years  on 
the  immediate  confines  of  the  pagan  Germans,  they  were 
left  in  their  ignorance  for  more  than  a  century,  till  the 
light  of  the  gospel  should  be  carried  to  them  by  the  active 
and  enterprizing  zeal  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who,  while 
Columbanus  was  at  Luxeuil,  remained  unconverted  in  the 
very  bosom  of  his  own  native  church.  Bede's  remark  on 
the  want  of  zeal  in  the  British  Christians  was  not  un- 
merited.* 

Twelve  years  after  Columbanus  had  settled  at  Luxeuil, 
his  solitude  was  troubled  by  the  bitterness  of  religious  per- 
secution. The  Irish  and  British  churches  held  certain 
opinions  derived  from  the  East,  relating  to  the  period  of 
celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter,  which  differed  materi- 
ally from  those  countenanced  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
These  opinions  had  been  carried  by  Columbanus  into  the 
solitude  of  the  Gallic  forests,  and  he  carefully  imparted 
them  to  his  disciples.  But  the  Prankish  bishops  held 
strictly  the  Romish  tenets,  and  as  the  influence  of  the 
Irishman  increased,  they  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  dif- 
fusion of  opinions  which  they  considered  to  be  heterodox. 
They  tried  to  convince  him  that  his  doctrine  was  wrong, 
but  they  only  provoked  him  to  write  tracts  in  its  defence. 
They  next  called  a  general  council  of  the  Prankish  clergy 
to  judge  his  cause ;  but,  instead  of  appearing  before  them, 
Columbanus  wrote  an  eloquent  letter,  which  is  still  pre- 
served, stating  his  determination  to  continue  in  the  doc- 
trine which  had  been  handed  down  to  him  from  his  fore- 
fathers, and  praying  that  the  advocates  of  each  party 
might  be  allowed  to  act  on  their  own  convictions  without 

*  See  before,  p.  IS8,  note. 
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molesting  the  other.  "  I/'  he  says,  '^  am  not  the  author 
of  this  diversity  of  opinion,  but  have  come  from  afar 
to  this  land,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  our  common  lord  and 
master/'  And  he  earnestly  prays  that  *'  I  may  be 
allowed  with  your  good  will  and  charity  to  continue  my 
silent  life  in  these  woods  near  the  bones  of  our  seventeen 
brethren  who  are  dead,  as  I  have  already  been  suffered  to 
live  among  you  these  twelve  years/'  .  .  .  ^'  Let  Gaul 
receive  us  all,  for  we  have  one  kingdom  promised,  and 
one  hope  of  our  calling  in  Christ."  We  have  no  in- 
formation on  the  steps  taken  by  the  council.  It  appears 
that  the  reputation  of  sanctity  which  Columbanus  then 
enjoyed,  and  his  influence  among  the  Franks,  were  suffi- 
cient to  cover  his  want  of  orthodoxy  in  this  particular, 
and  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  afterwards  persecuted 
for  his  opinions.  The  church  of  Rome  admitted  him 
into  the  calendar,  but  the  manuscripts  of  his  contro- 
versial writings  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.* 

Columbanus  had  thus,  it  appears,  escaped  the  evils  at- 
tendant upon  religious  persecution ;  but  the  bishops  were 
not  reconciled  to  him,  and  a  few  years  later  the  power  which 
had  probably  been  exerted  to  screen  him,  was  thrown  by  his 
own  imprudent  zeal  into  the  same  scale  with  his  enemies. 
Brunehaut,  who  had  passed  through  many  vicissitudes 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
with  her  life  from  the  intrigues  of  Fredegonde,  driven 
from  the  court  of  Theudebert,  had  taken  shelter  at  that  of 
her  other  grandson,  Theuderic.  Fredegonde  herself  was 
now  dead,  "  old  and  full  of  years,*'  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Denis.  Theuderic,  after 
having  sent  away  his  wife  in  disgrace,  lived  amid  a  troop 
of  concubines ;  and  the  old  historians  tell  us  that  Brune- 

*  See,  particultrly,  on  this  pointy  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France,  torn.  i. 
p.  96». 
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haut  supported  her  own  ascendancy  by  encouraging  and 
administering  to  his  pleasures^  fearing  that  the  influence 
of  a  legitimate  wife  might  interfere  to  lessen  her  own. 

The  monastery  of  Luxeuil  was  within  the  limits  of 
Burgundy.  The  sanctity  of  its  abbot  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  assurance  of  the  protection  of  heaven  over 
the  kingdom  where  he  resided^  and  Theuderic  showed  his 
satisfaction  at  possessing  him,  by  frequent  visits  and 
other  marks  of  respect  The  saint  ceased  not  to  reproach 
him  with  his  behaviour  to  his  unoffending  queen,  and 
with  bis  scandalous  life,  and  set  before  his  eyes  the  im* 
pending  vengeance  of  heaven.  The  king  at  length  began 
to  listen  to  his  exhortations,  and  promised  to  be  guided 
by  his  advice.  But  the  report  of  their  conversations 
reached  the  ears  of  Brunehaut ;  she  saw  the  danger  with 
which  she  was  threatened,  and  she  prepared  to  avert  it. 
The  Roman  clergy  were  her  friends;  and  it  was  but  recently 
that  she  had  received  at  her  court  the  missionaries  who 
were  on  their  way  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  on  that 
occasion  had  been  presented  with  important  marks  of  the 
good  will  of  the  pope.  One  day  Columbanus  went  to  the 
palace  of  Brunehaut,  with  the  intention,  as  it  is  said,  of 
pacifying  her  anger.  The  queen  came  to  meet  him,  lead- 
ing by  the  hands  two  children,  Theuderic's  sons  by  one  of 
his  concubines,  on  whom  she  prayed  the  saint  to  bestow 
his  blessing,  for,  she  said,  they  were  of  royal  lineage. 
According  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Franks,  indeed, 
they  might  without  injustice  inherit  the  kingdom.  But 
Columbanus  regarded  them  with  disdain,  and  sternly 
replied,  ^'  These  children  shall  never  wield  a  sceptre,  for 
they  are  bastards,  and  the  offspring  of  sin.'^  The  offended 
queen  instantly  left  the  place,  and  Theuderic  discontinued 
his  visits  to  the  monastery.  On  another  occasion,  when 
the  king  was  with  his  court  at  the  village  of  Epoisses,  he 
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was  informed  that  the  abbot  was  at  the  door,  and  refused 
to  enter  the  honse  in  which  he  was  lodged.  Theuderic 
sent  his  servants  to  offer  him  meat  and  refreshment,  but 
he  rejected  their  friendly  overtures ;  "  the  Scriptures,'^  he 
said,  '^  bear  witness  that  the  offerings  of  the  wicked  are 
not  agreeable  to  God,  and  therefore  his  servants  ought 
not  to  receive  the  gifts  of  those  whom  they  know  he 
hates." 

Theuderic's  patience  was  now  at  an  end ;  and,  urged  on 
by  Brunehaut,  by  his  courtiers,  and  even  by  his  bishops, 
he  ordered  Columbanus  to  be  arrested,  and  conducted  to 
Besan9on.  The  abbot  quitted  with  regret  his  favourite 
woods,  and,  finding  he  was  not  kept  very  strictly,  he 
escaped  from  his  guards,  and  returned  to  Luxeuil,  which 
he  refused  to  quit  again  unless  dragged  from  it  by  force. 
At  length,  however,  the  king's  agents  carried  him  back  to 
Besan^on,  and  from  thence  they  conducted  him  hastily  to 
Nantes  (Namnetis),  from  which  place  they  were  ordered  to 
send  him  back  to  his  native  land.  The  servants  of  Theu- 
deric had  treated  Columbanus  with  harshness ;  he  left  his 
monastery  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  whole 
brotherhood,  but  none  were  allowed  to  accompany  him 
except  two  or  three  Irish  or  British  monks ;  at  Orleans 
they  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  he  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  church ;  at  Tours  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
paying  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin.  At 
Nantes  they  had  to  wait  for  an  outward-bound  ship,  and 
then  his  conductors  put  Columbanus  on  board,  and 
returned  immediately  to  Burgundy.'*' 

*  Tfaeie  erenU  «re  Mid  to  hare  token  place  in  607.  Jonai  (p.  81)  Btyt 
that  he  had  then  reiided  twenty  yean  at  Luzeoil,  which  would  carry  back 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  to  S91,  and  that  of  hit  diapute 
with  the  bishops  on  the  subject  of  Easter  to  599.    The  author  of  the 
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The  ship  which  should  have  carried  Columbanus  to 
Ireland^  was  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  land.  He  was  now  in  the  kingdom  of 
Neustria,  and  he  repaired  immediately  to  the  court  of 
Chlotaire.  The  king  of  Neustria,  when  he  heard  of  his 
arrival,  rejoiced  in  his  own  good  fortune ;  he  doubted  not 
but  the  denunciations  which  Columbanus  had.  uttered 
against  his  persecutors  would  be  fulfilled;  he  embraced 
the  Irish  abbot  with  exultation,  and  urged  him  to  seek  a 
spot  within  the  limits  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  found  a  monas- 
tery which  should  erase  from  his  heart  the  regret  he  had 
experienced  in  being  torn  from  Luxeuil.  But  the  mind  of 
Columbanus  was  now  turned  towards  Italy,  and  he  con- 
sented only  to  accept  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Theudebert,  through  whose  kingdom  he  intended  to 
pass.  The  servants  of  Chlotaire  conducted  him  to 
Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Melun  (Meldense  oppidum), 
where  he  was  received  by  one  of  the  nobles  of  Aus- 
trasia,  and  was  by  him  conducted  to  the  court  of  Theu- 
debert.  After  his  exile  frOm  Burgundy,  Columbanus 
seems  still  to  have  held  a  secret  correspondence  with 
his  monks  who  «were  left  behind^><from  Nantes  he  wrote 

Life  of  St.  Salaberga,  in  the  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  ib.  p.  423 ,  says  it  was 
Childebert  who  gave  him  permission  to  found  the  monastery,  which  muBt  be 
an  error,  as  he  did  not  become  king  of  Burgundy  till  A.D.  593.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  the  dispute  about  Easter  perhaps  was  the  real  cause  of 
Brunehaut's  enmity  towards  him,  Init  after  her  death  the  Roman  party 
blackened  the  character  of  the  queen  who  had  supported  them,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  heterodoxy  of  their  saint.  Neither  Jonas,  Fredegaire,  Almoin, 
or  any  of  the  old  writers  mention  his  peculiar  opinion  on  this  point ;  and,  had 
it  not  been  contained  in  some  insulated  fragments  of  his  works  accidentally 
preserved,  this  fact  would  have  been  only  a  matter  of  surmise.  The  writer 
of  the  Life  of  St.  Agilus  (Act.  SS.  Ord.  Ben.  ib.  p.  318}  says  that  Bnmehaut 
was  hostile  to  Columbanus  principally  because  he  would  not  allow  women  to 
come  to  the  monastery,  and  because  he  had  refused  to  receive  a  visit  from 
her ;  on  which  she  obtained  an  order  that  the  monks  should  not  be  permitted 
to  quit  their  house. 
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them  an  exhortatory  letter  which  is  still  preserved;* 
and  when  he  arrived  in  Austrasia,  he  found  that  many  of 
them  had  already  quitted  Luxeuil  and  fled  into  the 
kingdom  of  Theudebert,  who  had  welcomed  them,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  biographer^  as  though  they  had  been 
part  of  the  spoil  of  his  enemies  (velut  ex  hostium  prseda). 
Yielding  at  last  to  their  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  the 
king,  he  laid  aside  for  the  present  his  design  of  visiting 
Italy,  and  agreed  to  build  a  monastery  in  Austrasia ;  but 
his  love  of  solitude  was  unchanged,  and  he  resolved  to 
cross  the  Rhine,  and  fix  his  residence  amid  the  wild 
country  on  the  borders  of  the  unconverted  Germans. 

According  to  Jonas,  Columbanus  and  his  monks  went 
first  to  Mentz  (Maguntiacum),t  and  there  embarked  in  a 
boat  upon  the  Rhine.  They  proceeded  up  this  river,  until 
they  came  to  its  junction  with  the  Aar,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Suevi,  where  they  quitted  it,  and  continued  their 
voyage  up  the  river  Limmat  (Lindimacus)  into  the  lake  of 
Zurich.  The  country  on  which  they  now  entered  pleased 
them  much,  and,  crossing  over  land,  they  halted  at  Zug 
(Tucconia).  They  were  here  in  the  midst  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  wild  Suevi,  a  fierce  and  lawless  people, 
who  had  scarcely  heard  of  Christians  except  as  enemies^ 
and  who  were  slaves  to  the  darkest  and  most  revolting 
superstitions.!  The  monks  went  about  preaching  to  their 
new  neighbours,  in  the  hope  of  converting  them  to  a  better 

*  Bibl.  Max.  Patrum,  torn.  xii.  p.  36. 

t  Ad  urbem  quam  Maguntiacum  Teteres  appellarunt.  p.  35.  Part  of  our 
information  relating  to  the  adventures  of  Columbanus  among  the  Sueyi,  is 
famished  by  Walafrid  Strabo^s  life  of  St.  Gall,  written  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  printed  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Ord.  Bened.,  which 
contains  the  Life  of  Columbanus. 

X  Porro  homines  ibidem  commanentes,  crudeles  erant  et  impii,  simulacra 
colentes,  idola  sacrificiis  venerantes,  observantes  auguria  et  divinationes,  et 
multa  qusB  contraria  sunt  cultui  divino  superstitiosa  sectantes.  Vita  S. 
Gam,p.S31. 
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creed;  but  their  exertions  were  not  attended  with  much 
success ;  and  their  imprudent  zeal  caused  so  much  irri- 
tation  that  they  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  imme- 
diate flight.  * 

From  Zug;  Columbanus  went  to  Arbon  (Arbona)  on 
the  lake  of  Constance.  Here  they  found  a  Christian 
priest  named  Willimar,  t  by  whom  they  were  informed 
that  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  lake  lay  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  town  named  Brigantium^  or  Brigantiae,  the  site  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  modem  town  of  Bregentz.j: 
They  went  thither^  and  founds  among  other  ancient  build- 
ingS;  a  ruined  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Aurelia^  which 
Colambanus  afterwards  rebuilt^  and  about  which  they 
immediately  began  to  erect  their  huts.  The  Suevi  were 
still  troublesome,  but  they  were  at  last,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, pacified  ;  the  monks  founded  their  monastery,  and 
remained  in  it  three  years. 

Meanwhile  desperate  enmity  continued  between  the 
kings  of  Burgundy  and  Austrasia.  The  kingdom  of  the 
latter  was  invaded,  he  was  defeated  and  afterwards  mur- 
dered, and  his  territory  overrun  by  the  troops  of  Theuderic 
and  Brunehaut.  Columbanus  did  not  think  himself  safe 
from  his  ancient  persecutor  even  in  the  wilds  of  Switzer- 
land, and  he  prepared  for  flight.     At  times  he  thought  of 

•  Vita  StL  GalU,  p.  331. 

t  Vita  S.  Gal.  p.  232. 

X  In  hac  solitudine  locus  quidam  est  antiquae  structorse  Bervans  inter 
rninaB  vestigia,  ubi  terra  ping^nis  et  fmctuariis  proyentibns  apta,  montes  per 
gyram  ezcelsi,  eremus  vasta  et  imminens  oppido,  planities  copiosa  Tictnm 
quaerentibos  fmctum  laboris  non  negat.  Vita  S.  Gal.  ibid,  where  it  is 
called  Brigantium.  Jonas,  who  omits  much  of  the  detail  of  CoIumbaDUs's 
wanderings  among  the  Suevi,  says  that  he  had  been  recommended  to  go  to 
Bregentz  when  at  the  court  of  Theuderic.  Inde  requisivit  locum,  quem 
favor  omnium  laudabilem  reddebat  intra  Germanise  terminos  Rheno  tamen 
transmisso,  oppidnm  olim  dirutum,  quod  Brigantias  nuncupabatur.  Jonas , 
p.  25. 
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going  to  convert  the  Slavi  or  the  Veneti^  but  he  was  now 
aged,  and  sought  repose  rather  than  new  scenes  of  exertion. 
He  said  that  in  his  sleep  an  angel  had  appeared  to  him, 
and,  holding  out  a  map  of  the  world,  pointed  to  Italy  as  his 
destination ;  thereupon  hastily  crossing  the  Alps,  he  arrived 
at  Milan,  and  presented  himself  before  the  court  of  Agilulf 
king  of  the  Lombards.  A  part  of  his  monks  went  with 
him ;  but  St.  Gall  objected  to  the  journey,  feigned  illness, 
and,  with  the  rest,  remained  at  Bregentz.  This  place 
seems  now  to  have  been  no  longer  tenable  against  the 
attacks  of  the  barbarians ;  and  St.  Gall  and  his  companions 
returned  to  Arbon,  and  founded  not  far  from  it  the  famous 
monastery,  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name. 

Columbanus  was  kindly  entertained  by  the  king  of  the 
Lombards,  and  remained  some  time  at  Milan,  where  he 
wrote  a  book  against  the  Arians,*  which,  with  his  other 
controversial  works,  appears  long  since  to  have  perished. 
Whilst  thus  occupied,  he  was  informed  that  in  the  solitary 
wilds  of  the  Apennines,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
town  of  Bobium,  there  stood  a  deserted  church  which  had 
been  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  the  apostie.  The  love  of  retire- 
ment again  came  upon  the  abbot  in  all  its  force ;  he  easily 
obtained  King  Agilulf  ^s  authority  to  take  possession  of  the 
place;  and  finding  that  it  was  a  pleasant  spot,  surrounded 
with  woods  and  fertile  lands,  and  with  streams  that 
abounded  in  fish,  in  the  year  615  he  laid  there  the  founda* 
tions  of  the  monastery  of  Bobbio.  He  rebuilt  the  church 
of  SL  Peter,  or  rather,  according  to  one  authority,  he  built 
another  of  wood.f 

Gaul  was  at  this  period  the  scene  of  a  new  revolution. 
The  nobles  of  Burgundy  and  Austrasia  began  to  be  tired 
of  the  oppressive  rule  of  Brunehaut,  and  conspired  against 

*  Contra  quos  etiam  libellum  florenti  scientia  edidit.    Jonas,  p.  28. 

f  Mirac.  S.  ColnmlMni,  a  monac  BobieiiB.  nee  z.  ap.  Mabillon,  ib.  p.  40. 
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their  sovereign.  Chlotaire^  encouraged^  as  it  was  said«  by 
the  former  prophecies  and  counsels  of  the  exiled  abbot  of 
Luxeuil,  and  invited  probably  by  the  conspirators^  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Theuderic  with  the  army  of  Neustria, 
and  utterly  extirpated  the  royal  race.  The  aged  Brune- 
haut^  after  having  been  exposed  in  triumph  to  the  gaze  of 
the  soldiery,  was  tied  by  the  arm  and  leg  to  the  tail  of  a 
wild  horse,  and  at  its  first  start  her  brains  were  scattered 
by  a  blow  of  its  hoof.  The  old  historians  exult  over  the 
bloody  retribution  which  visited  the  persecutors  of  Colum- 
banus.  Chlotaire,  now  monarch  of  the  united  kingdoms 
of  the  Franks,  sent  to  Bobbio  to  invite  its  abbot  to  revisit 
the  scene  of  his  earlier  labours.  But  Columbanus  returned 
the  messengers  with  a  congratulatory  epistle,  wherein 
he  expressed  his  joy  at  the  king's  successes,  gave  him 
many  good  counsels,  and  begged  him  to  be  a  kind  patron 
to  his  foundation  at  Luxeuil,  but  excused  himself  from 
coming  in  person.  The  weight  of  years,  indeed,  began  to 
press  heavily  upon  him.  He  spent  his  latter  days  in 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  Irish  and  Romish  churches, 
and  more  than  one  letter  to  the  pope  on  this  subject  are 
preserved  among  his  works.  It  appears  to  have  been  at 
Bobbio  that  he  composed  his  Latin  poems ;  and  in  one  of 
them,  in  which  he  complains  much  of  the  evils  of  "  sad 
old  age*'  (tristis  scnectse),  he  informs  us  that  he  had  com- 
pleted his  seventy-second  year, 

Nunc  ad  Olympiadis  ter  senos  Tenimufl  annos.^' 

Under  these  accumulating  evils,  in  the  same  year  in  which 
he  came  to  Bobbio,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  November, 
615,  Columbanus  sank  into  the  grave.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  which  he  had  so  recently  built,  and  his  memory 
long  clung  to  the  neighbourhood.     In  the  tenth  century, 

*  Colambani  ad  FedoHom» 
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the  peasantry  showed  the  marks  of  his  feet  which  they 
pretended  had  been  miraculously  imprinted  in  the  rock.* 

The  influence  of  the  abbot  of  Luxeuil  and  of  Bobbio 
did  not  end  with  his  life.  The  monasteries  which  he 
had  founded  sent  forth  into  the  world  many  famous 
bishops  and  abbots^  and  during  the  seventh  century 
the  ^^rule^'  of  St.  Columbanus  spread  itself  almost  as 
rapidly  and  extensively  as  that  of  St.  Benet ;  but  early  in 
the  eighth  century  the  Benedictines  gained  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  rival  order  not  only  declined,  but  was  soon 
forgotten.  Mabillon  has  attempted  to  show  that  the 
two  orders  were  materially  the  same,  although  the  pas- 
sages he  quotes  assert  the  contrary.  It  is  very  sin- 
gular that  while  the  Irish  system  was  thus  gaining  ground 
in  France^  the  British  church  in  England  was  gradually 
faUing  before  the  Romanised  Anglo-Saxons. 

It  is  difficulty  with  what  remains  of  his  writings,  to 
form  any  just  estimate  of  the  degree  of  learning  possessed 
by  Columbanus.  His  poems  show  that  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  ancient  history  and  fable,  and  that  he  had  read 
attentively  a  certain  class  of  authors ;  and  his  letters  on 
the  period  of  observing  Easter  prove  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  theological  works  then  in  repute.  It 
has  been  conjectured  from  a  passage  at  the  end  of  one  of 
his  letters,  that  he  could  read  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  but  the 
inference  seems  hardly  authorised  by  the  observation 
which  gave  rise  to  it. 

The  works  of  Columbanus  which  have  always  found 
the  greatest  number  of  readers,  and  have  been  most 
frequently  printed,  are  his  poems.  Yet  they  are  few  in 
number,  and  of  no  great  importance.  His  style  is  simple, 
and  not  incorrect ;  but  there  is  little  spirit  or  vigour  in 
his  versification.    He  frequently  imitates  the  later  poets  5 

*  Mirac.  S.  Columbani,  p.  41. 
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andf  like  tbenii  is  too  partial  to  dactylic  measures^  a  fault 
which  strikes  us  in  his  hexameters^  most  of  which  have 
a  dactyl  for  their  base.  He  also  possesses  another  fault 
in  common  with  all  the  poets  of  the  middle  ages^  the 
frequent  use  of  unnecessary  particles,  inserted  only  to 
help  the  verse.  The  subject  of  Columbanus's  poetry 
never  varies ;  all  his  pieces  are  designed  to  convey  to  his 
friends  his  exhortations  to  quit  the  vanities  and  vexations 
of  the  world,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  would 
be  longer  retained  in  their  memory,  if  expressed  in  metre. 
The  first  of  these  poems  is  addressed  to  a  person  named 
Hunaldus,  and  consists  of  only  seventeen  lines,  the 
initial  letters  of  which  form  the  acrostic  Columbanus 
Hunaldoy  and  thus  leave  no  doubt  of  the  author,  or  of  the 
friend  to  whom  it  was  directed.  The  three  first  lines 
will  perhaps  be  considered  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the 
whole ;  they  are  these : — 

Casibufl  innumeris  decurrunt  tempora  vitie, 
Omnia  pmtereunt,  menses  Tolvuntur  in  annis ; 
Labitur  in  senium  momentis  omnibus  stas. 

The  second  poem  is  addressed  to  a  person  named  Sethus, 
and  commences  with  the  following  avowal  of  the  author's 
modest  pretensions  in  poetry : — 

Suscipe,  Sethe,  libens,  et  perlege  mente  serena 
Dicta  Columbani  fida  te  voce  monentis ; 
Qua  licet  oraatu  careant  sermonis  honesti, 
Vota  tamen  mentisque  pi«e  testantur  amorem. 

The  object  of  Columbanus  in  this  piece  is  chiefly  to  dis- 
suade his  friend  from  avarice  and  the  love  of  lucre.  One 
manuscript  gave  the  reading  Hunalde  instead  of  SeiAe, 
and  it  has  been  asserted,  apparently  without  much  reason, 
that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing  poem,  and  ought 
to  be  joined  to  it*    The  third  poem  of  Columbanus, 

*  Another  MS.  re»d«  Sutcipe  qw6$o  Hhetu. 
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addreised  to  a  bishop  named  Fedolius  (ad  Fedolium  epis- 
copum),  is  another  exhortation  against  the  love  of  money. 
It  is  written  in  jingling  adonics^  Uke  some  of  the  metres 
of  Boethius,  and  consists  principally  of  examples  taken 
from  ancient  mythology,  illustrative  of  the  many  great 
evils  to  which  this  sin  had  given  rise.  Columbanus  in- 
forms us  that  the  kind  of  verse  in  which  he  was  now 
writing  was  not  then  very  frequentiy  used,  and  he  even 
thinks  it  necessary  to  give  in  the  poem  itself  directions 
and  rules  for  its  composition.  He  says  that  it  was  in« 
vented  by  Sappho  ?— 

Sed  tamen  ilia 
Trojngenamm 
InditaTates 
Nomine  Sapho 
Venibtti  btia 
Daloe  tolebat 
Edere  cannen. 

If  Columbanus,  as  Goldasti  imagines,  intended  by  the 
epithet  TrojugcTUB  to  allude  to  the  early  political  connexion 
between  Lesbos  and  the  Troad,  he  shews  considerable 
acquaintance  with  ancient  history  and  geography,  although 
a  correct  writer  would  not  call  Sappho  a  Trojan  poetess. 
This  poem  ends  with  some  hexameters,  in  which  the 
author  makes  known  his  age  in  a  verse  already  quoted, 
and  tells  us  that  he  was  sick  and  old  when  he  wrote  it, 
which  seems  to  countenance  the  supposition  that  it  was 
composed  during  his  last  illness,  and  would  therefore  settle 
beyond  a  doubt  the  date  of  his  birth.  The  next  article 
in  the  printed  editions  of  the  poems  of  Columbanus, 
is  an  epigram  on  the  fair  sex,  possessing  no  great  merit, 
and  conjectured  by  Goldasti  to  have  been  written  while 
he  was  suffering  under  the  persecutions  of  Bruiiehaut.  The 
fifth  in  order  of  the  poems  of  Columbanus,  is  the  one  which 
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occurs  most  frequently  in  manuscripts,*  and  it  is  some- 
times given  anonymously.  In  some  manuscripts  it  bears 
the  title  Libellus  cujusdam  sapientisy  et,  ut  fertuty  beati 
Columbanu  It  is  written  in  hexameters,  and  is  accurately 
described  by  the  title  Monostichay  for  it  consists  of  a  series 
of  proverbial  sentences,  each  of  which  is  comprised  within 
a  single  Une.  This  poem  was  first  printed  by  Martin 
Delrio,  who,  finding  it  in  a  manuscript  without  an  author's 
name,  supposed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Aldhelm.  Others  have 
attributed  it  to  Alcuin,  and  it  has  been  printed  among  his 
works.    This  poem  commences  with  the  following  line : 

Hsc  prsBcepta  legat  devottu,  et  ixnpleat  actu. 

Another  poem  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Columbanus, 
is  entitled  Rythmus  de  Vanitate  et  Miseria  Vitte  Mortalis ; 
it  is  written  in  a  kind  of  popular  rhyming  measure  which 
will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  lines^  forming 
the  first  tetrastich  or  stanza : 

Mundus  iste  transit, 
Et  quotidie  decrescit : 
Nemo  vivens  manebit, 
Nullus  viviis  remanrit. 

The  claims  of  Columbanus  to  this  piece  have  been  with 
good  reason  disputed,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  later 
date,  and  it  accordingly  appears  only  in  some  editions  of 
his  works.t  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  poems  which  was  very 
popular  in  different  languages  at  a  more  recent  period,  and 
which  is  well  known  in  old  English  under  the  title  of  *^  How 
the  goodman  taught  his  son/' 

*  It  will  be  found  in  the  British  Muaeimif  in  MS.  Cotton.  Julias  D.  if . 
and  in  MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  C.  viii.  fol.  34,  y^'.  (a  fragment  only),  both 
written  in  England,  and  the  latter  certainly  in  the  ninth  century,  and  perhaps 
early  in  it. 

t  This  poem  will  be  found  in  Fleming,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  It 
was  also  printed  by  Archbp.  Usher  in  his  Veterum  Epistolarum  Hibemicarum 
SyUoge,  4to.  Paris,  1665. 
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The  poems  of  Columbanus  were  first  printed  coUectiyely 
by  Goldasti  in  his  Paranetici  vetereSf  4to.  InsuL  1604. 
Some  of  them  also  appeared  in  the  AntiqtuB  Lectiones  of 
Canisius.  They  were  again  printed  by  Patrick  Fleming 
in  his  Collectanea,  8vo.  Ausburgh^  1621,  reprinted  at 
Louvain  in  1667-  They  were  appended  by  Daumius  to 
his  edition  of  Catonis  Disticha,  8vo.  Cygn.  1672 ;  and 
were  inserted  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Magna  Patrum,  foL  Par.  1644,  and  in  the  twelfth  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,  Lyons,  1677** 

The  prose  writings  of  Columbanus  have  also  been  fre- 
quently printed.  They  will  be  found  in  several  of  the 
collections  just  enumerated,  but  most  complete  in  the  two 
Bibiiothecse  Patrum,  and  in  the  Collectanea  of  Fleming, 
and  in  this  latter  book  they  are  accompanied  with  a  very 
copious  commentary.  They  consist  of  the  Regula  Sti. 
Columbani  and  the  lesser  penitential,  already  quoted,  of 
Inatructionesy  or  short  discourses  on  theological  subjects, 
of  a  larger  penitential,  entitled  lAber  de  Mensura  Pceniten-- 
ttarwuy  of  a  Discourse  de  Octo  Vitiis  principalibus,  and  of 
five  letters.  The  last  are  his  most  interesting  works^  on 
account  of  the  information  which  they  give  us  on  the 
dispute  between  the  Romish  and  Irish  churches.  An 
extract  from  the  second  of  these  letters,  addressed  to 
the  council  of  the  Gallic  bishops  and  quoted  in  a  former 
page^  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  prose  style  of  Colum- 
banus (Max.  Bibl.  Patt.  vol.  xii.  p.  25.) 

"  Unnm  itaque  deposco  a  Yestra  sanctitate,  nt  com  pace  et  ckaritate 
meam  comportetis  insipientiam,  ac  snperbam,  ut  aiunt  quidam,  scribendi 
pnesnmptioneiii  quam  necessitaa  extoreit,  non  vanitas,  nt  ipsa  probat 
▼ilitas ;  et  quia  hnjus  diverritatis  author  non  sim,  ac  pro  Christo  Salvatore 

*  For  a  further  account  of  the  poems  of  Columbanus,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Polycarp  Leyier,  Hiat.  Poet.  Medii  Mn^  vi.  pp.  176 — 181.  See 
also  on  the  poetry  of  Columbanus,  B&hr,  Die  christlichen  Dichter  nnd  Ges- 
chichtschreiber  Roms,  8vo.  Carlsruhe,  1836,  p.  79. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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communi  domino  ao  Deo  in  has  terras  peregrinus  processerim,  deprecor  tos 
per  communem  Dominam,  et  per  eum,  qui  jndicaturus  est  viyos  ac  mortuos 
adjarOy  si  mereamini  ab  eo  agnoBci,  qui  multis  dicet :  Amen  dieo  vobitf  quia 
nunquam  novi  vot,  nt  mihi  liceat  cnm  vestra  pace  et  charitate  in  his  silTii 
silere  et  yivere  juxta  ossa  nostronim  Fratrum  decern  et  septem  defanctonim, 
aicut  nsqne  nunc  licuit  nobis  inter  tos  Tixisse  duodecim  annis,  ut  pro  Tobis, 
sicut  nsqne  nunc  fecimns,  oremus  nt  debemus.  Capiat  nos  simul,  oro, 
Gallia,  quos  capiet  regnum  ccelomm,  si  boni  simus  meriti.  Unum  enim 
regnnm  habemus  promissum,  et  nnam  spem  Tocationis  in  Christo,  cum  quo 
conregnabimus,  si  tamen  prius  hie  cum  eo  patiamur ;  ut  et  simul  cum  eo 
glorificemur.  Ego  scio  quod  multis  superflua  videbitur  hec  mea  loquacitas ; 
sed  melius  judica^i,  ut  et  tos  sciretis  quae  et  nos  hie  tractamus  et  cogita- 
mus  inter  nos  :  hi  sunt  enim  nostri  canones,  Dominica  et  Apostolica  man- 
data  ;  hsc  fides  nostra  est :  hnc  arma,  scutum,  et  gladium,  hsec  apologia : 
hec  nos  moTemnt  de  patria ;  hnc  et  hie  serrare  contendimus,  licet  tepide, 
in  his  usque  ad  mortem  perscTerare,  et  oramus,  et  optamus;  sicut  et 
seniores  nostros  facere  conspeximus.  Vos  Tero,  patres  sancti,  Tidete  quid 
f^ciatis  ad  istos  Teteranos  pauperes  et  peregrines  senes :  ut  ego  arbitror, 
melius  Tobis  erit  illos  confortare,  quam  conturbare.  Ego  autem  ad  tos  ire 
non  ausus  sum,  ne  forte  contenderem  presens  contra  ApostoU  dictum 
dieentis :  Noli  verbis  contendere^  et  iterum :  «t  qui»  contentiont»  est,  no» 
taiem  eon»uettidinem  non  habemu»t  neqne  Bcele»ia  Dei.  Sed  confiteor  con- 
sdentie  mese  secreta,  quod  plus  credo  traditioni  patriee  meae  juxta 
do[ctrinam]  et  calculum  84  annorum,  et  Anatolium  ab  Eusebio  Ecclesiasticse 
historiee  authore  Episcopo,  et  Sancto  Catalogi  scriptore  Hieronymo  lau- 
datum,  Paacha  celabrare,  quam  juxta  Victorium  nuper  dubie  scribentem,  et 
ubi  necesse  erat  nihil  definientem,  ut  ipse  in  suo  testatus  est  prologpo :  qui 
post  tempora  D.  Martini,  et  D.  Hieronymi,  et  Papse  Damasi,  post  centum  et 
tres  annos  sub  UHaro  scripsit.  Vos  Tero  eligite  ipsi  quern  sequi  malletis,  et 
cui  melius  credatis  juxta  illud  apostoli :  omnia  probate^  quod  bonum  e»t 
tenet»,  Absit  ut  ego  contra  tos  contendam  congrediendum,  utgaudeant 
inimici  nostri  de  nostra  Christianorum  contentione,  Judsei  scilicet,  aut 
heretici  siTe  pagani  gentiles.  Absit  sane,  absit ;  alioquin  aliter  nos  potest 
conTenire,  ut  aut  unusquisque  in  quo  Tocatus  est,  in  eo  permaneat  apnd 
Dominum  si  utraque  bona  est  traditio :  aut  cum  pace  et  humilitate  sine  ulla 
contentione  libri  legantur  utrique  ;  et  que  plus  Veteri  et  Noto  Testamento 
concordant,  sine  ullius  iuTidia  serrentur/' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  the  works  of 
Columbanus  which  are  lost^  or  on  those  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written,  than  to  refer  to  the  article  in  the 
Histoire  Litteraire  de  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  505. 

Collection»  in  which  the  Remain»  oj  Oolumbanu»  have  been  edited. 
Georgius  Fabricius  Poetarum  Veterum  Ecdesiasticorum  Opera  Christiana. 
4to.  Basil.  1564,  p.  779.— The  Epist.  to  Hunaldns. 
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HenricuB  CaniBias  ;  Antiquae  Lectiones.  4to.  1601,  torn.  i.  p.  779. — 
Ed.  Basnage,  fol.  Antwerp,  1725,  vol.  1.  Appendix,  pp.  769 — 780,— 
The  Monostichon  and  the  poem  addressed  to  Hanaldus. 

Goldasti  Paneneticorani  Yeternm  Pars  I.  4to.  Insnl.  1604,  pp.  41-^180. 
— ^The  poems  (except  the  Rythmus)  with  numerous  notes,  and  the 
regula. 

Vincentiua  Barralis  ;  Chronologia  sanctorum  et  aliorum  yirorum  illustrium, 
ac  Abbatum  Sacrse  Insuloe  Lerinensis.  4to.  Lngdun.  1613,  p.  113. — 
The  poem  addressed  to  Hunaldus.  The  life  bj  Jonas  is  alsQ  inserted  in 
this  Tolume. 

Patridi  Flemingi  Hibemi  Collectanea  Sacra,  seu  S.  Columbani  Hibemi 
Abbatis,  Magni  Monachorum  Patriarchs,  Monasteriorum  Luxoviensis 
in  Gallia,  et  Bobiensis  in  Italia,  aliorumque,  Fundatoris  et  Patroni, 
nee  non  aliorum,  &c.  Acta  et  Opuscula.  Sto.  Ausb.  1631 — Ed.  Tho. 
SirinuB,  fol.  Lovan.  1667.  pp.  4 — 181.^The  two  Regulae;  Sermones 
sive  Instructiones ;  De  Modo  Psenitentiarum  ;  the  Instructio  de  Octo 
Vitiis  Principalibus  ;  the  letters  ;  and  all  the  poems ;  with  very  copious 
notes.    The  Life  by  Jonas,  and  the  Miracles,  are  added. 

Thomas  Messingham ;  Florilegium  Insulse  Sanctorum,  seu  Vitse  et  Act« 
Sanctorum  Hibernise.  fol.  Paris.  1624.  pp.  403—411. — ^The  Regula — 
one  of  his  pieces  under  the  tit.  Homil.  5.  de  fallacia  vitse  humanae. — 
The  Monostichon. — The  Epistle  to  Hunaldus. — ^The  life  by  Jonas, 
and  the  Miracles,  are  given  in  this  volume. 

Usher ;  Veterum  Epistolarum  Hibemicarum  Sylloge.  4to.  Dublin,  163S. 
pp.  7 — 18.— 4to.  Paris,  1665,  pp.  4 — 11. — Herbomae  Nassov.,  4to. 
1696.  pp.  5 — 15. — One  of  his  prose  letters,  the  Rythmus  de  Yanitate, 
the  poems  addressed  to  Hunaldus  and  Fedolins. 

Eugenius  Toletanus,  ed.  Sirmondi,  8vo.  Paris,  1619.  Re-edited  by  Rivinus, 
8vo.  Lips.  1651. — In  Jacobi  Sirmondi  Opera  Varia,  tom.  ii.  p.  908,  fol. 
Puis,  1696. — ^The  poem  addressed  to  Hunaldus. 

Lucas  Holstenius  ;  Codex  Regularum  Monasticamm  et  Canonicarum,  4to. 
Rom.  1661,  p.  ii.  pp.  88,  89.— Fol.  Aug.Vindel.  1759,  tom.  I.  pp.  166 
— 179. — ^The  Regula  and  the  Penitential  of  Columbanus. 

Dionysii  Catonis  Disticha  de  Moribns.  Ed.  a  C.  Daumio.  8vo.  Cygne«, 
1672.  p.  223— 236.— AH  the  poems  except  the  Rythmus.— pp.  237—266, 
notes  on  Columbanus. 

Maxima  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum.  Vol.  xii.  fol.  Lugd.  1677,  pp.  1 — 37. 
— ^All  the  printed  works,  taken  from  Fleming's  edition.  like  works 
were  also  published  in  the  Bibliothecs  Patrum  of  Cologne  and  Plsris. 
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SECTION  II. — Anglo-Saxon  Writirb  bkfoes  Bsdk. 

WILFRED. 

Many  years  had  elapsed  after  the  settlement  of  our 
Saxon  forefathers  in  the  isle  of  Britain^  and  many  even 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  before  the  ap- 
pearance* of  an  Anglo-Saxon  writer.  The  interval  was 
occupied  by  the  great  movements  of  colonization  and 
conversion.  The  Saxons  first  landed  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  about  the  year  449,  and  within  a  short  period 
established  a  kingdom  in  Kent.  Some  years  after,  in 
477j  iEUa,  with  another  body  of  Saxons,  landed  at  the 
Roman  port  of  Anderida  (called  by  the  Saxon  his- 
torians Andredes-ceaster),  and  founded  the  kingdom 
of  the  South  Saxons,  the  limits  of  which  were  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  modem  county  of  Sussex. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  century,  the  king- 
dom of  the  West  Saxons,  extending  westwards  from 
Sussex  towards  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  was  founded  by 
a  new  colony  under  Cerdic;  and  about  the  same  time 
were  formed  the  smaller  and  less  powerful  states  of  the 
East  and  Middle  Saxons,  the  names  of  which  are  still 
preserved  in  those  of  Essex  and  Middlesex.  Whilst  the 
Saxon  colonies  were  strengthening  themselves  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  another  people  of  the  same 
family,  the  Angles,  came  in  great  numbers  to  the  north- 
eastern coasts.  The  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  comprising 
the  modern  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  part  of 
Cambridgeshire,  was  formed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century ;  and  other  colonies  had  already  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  powerful  state  to  the  north  of  the  Humber, 
which,  under  the  general  name  of  Northumberland,  was 
subdivided  into  two  kingdoms  named,  from  the  British 
tribes  who  previously  held  them,  Deira  and  Bemicia,  the 
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former  extending  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tees,  the  other 
from  this  latter  river  to  the  Frith  of  Forth^  and  having  on 
its  frontier  the  Scots^  Hots,  and  Britons  of  Strathcluyd. 
As  the  Saxons  and  Angles  occupied  the  m&ritime  dis- 
tricts of  the  island^  the  Romanized  Britons  retired  from 
the  coasts  into  the  midland  districts.     Their  borders, 
which  were  termed  mearce,  or  the  March,  appear  to  have 
been  encroached  upon  continually  by  different  Saxon 
chieftains,  until  the  March-land  was  at  length  extended 
over  the  interior  of  the  island  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Wales,  where  this  appellation  has  been 
preserved  down  to  the  present  day.    This  extensive  ter- 
ritory, in  which  the  Saxons  were  intermingled  with  the 
original  population  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Franks  were 
mixed  with  the  older  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  became  a  king- 
dom under  the  titie  of  Mercia,  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century. 

The  Saxons  had  remained  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
unconverted^  when^  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  St. 
Augustine  landed  on  the  same  spot  which  had  first  re- 
ceived the  followers  of  Hengist.    Kent,  the  oldest  of  the 
Saxon  kingdoms,  was  the  first  to  receive  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  and  Christianity  was  soon  carried  into  Essex  and 
Middlesex.     Its  progress  towards  the  west  was  slow. 
When  iElla  landed  in  Sussex,  he  was  soon  acknowledged 
as  the  Bretwalda,  or  chief  of  the  Saxon  kings  in  Britain; 
but  after  his  death  the  kingdom  of  the  Soutii  Saxons 
dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  its  independence  was 
defended  only  by  the  almost  impenetrable  wealds  which 
separated  it  from  the  rest  of  the  island.    The  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Paulinus,  about  A.D.  625^  under  Edwin  King  of 
De'ira,  who  had  married  Ethelburga,  daughter  of  Ethel* 
bert  king  of  Kent.    Northiunbria  was  at  this  time  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  states ;  Bede  draws  a 
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glowing  picture  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  followed 
the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  and  for  several  ages  the 
Northumbrians  were  the  most  civilized  people  in  Britain. 
In  628^  Paulinus  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of 
Lincolnshire ;  but  five  years  afterwards  his  patron,  king 
Edwin,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  at  Haethfelth 
(Hatfield)  by  the  pagan  Mercians ;  and  the  missionary, 
to  escape  their  cruel  ravages,  returned  to  Kent.  Chris- 
tianity was  restored  in  Northumberland  by  the  piety  of 
Oswald,  king  of  Bernicia.  The  communication  with  Kent 
was  slow  and  precarious,  and  even  there  the  influence  of 
the  gospel  was  still  feeble ;  so  that  Oswald  was  obliged  to 
seek  teachers  among  the  Scottish  and  Irish  monks.  He 
invited  Aidan  from  the  monastery  which  had  been  founded 
in  the  isle  of  lona  by  St.  Columba,  or,  as  he  was  more 
popularly  named,  Kolumbkil,  and  made  him  bishop  of 
Lindisfame.  The  zeal  of  Oswald  was  not  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  his  own  kingdom ;  for  by  his  agency,  and 
the  active  preaching  of  Birinus,  the  West  Saxons  were 
brought  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Sussex,  as 
well  as  Mercia,  still  remained  strangers  to  Christianity. 
Oswald,  also,  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Mercians,  at 
Maserfelth,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Oswestry,  on  the  fifth 
of  August,  642,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Oswiu, 
who  had  espoused  in  second  marriage  Eanfleda,  daughter 
of  Edwin  King  of  Dei'ra.  Whilst  Oswiu  held  his  hereditary 
kingdom  of  Bernicia,  the  subordinate  kingdom  of  Deira 
was  ruled  by  his  kinsman  Oswin,  who  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  Oswald  in  piety  and  zeal. 

In  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity  were  found  among  the  nobles  and  influential 
persons,  and  even  princes  frequently  dedicated  themselves 
or  their  children  to  the  service  of  the  church.  But  the 
lower  order  of  the  people  remained  long  addicted  to  their 
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ancient  superstitions.  Even  in  Kent^  it  was  only  under 
Earconbert^  who  ascended  the  throne  in  640,  that  the 
old  idolatrous  worship  was  finally  proscribed.* 

Wilfred  was  the  son  of  a  noble  of  Bernicia,  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  634,  when  Oswald  governed  Northumbria, 
and  Eadbald  the  son  of  Ethelbert  was  King  of  Kent.t 
It  was  said  that  his  birth  was  attended  by  prodigies  which 
foretold  his  future  celebrity.  He  remained  thirteen  years 
in  the  house  of  his  father ;  and  even  then  he  showed  an 
aptness  for  learning,  and  a  modesty  and  discretion,  above 
his  age.  He  was  in  his  childhood  instructed  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  was  taught  to  serve  the  cup  gracefully  and 
skilfully  in  the  mead-hall.  But  his  mother  died,  and  her 
place  was  ill  supplied  by  a  step-mother,  who  treated 
Wilfred  with  harshness,  deprived  him  of  his  toys, 
and  of  the  handsome  dresses  in  which  he  delighted  to 
appear  before  his  father's  guests,  and  before  the  king,  till 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  he  left  his  home,  and 
presented  himself  at  the  court  of  queen  fkinfleda.  It 
appears  that  his  beauty  and  graceful  manners  had  already 

*  Hie  primus  regum  Anglorum  in  toto  regno  sno  idola  relinqui  ac  destnii 
.  .  .  prindpali  anctoritate  prsecepit.  Bed.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ill.  c.  8. 
t  Eadmer*8  life  of  Wilfred,  ap.  Mabil.  Act.  SS.  Ord.  Benedict,  p.  197* 
The  life  of  Wilfred  was  written  in  Latin  prose  soon  after  his  death  by 
his  friend  and  disciple  Eddius :  this  piece  of  biography  was  first  printed  by 
Mabillon,  in  the  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bened.,  and  afterwards  more  completely  by 
Gale,  in  bis  Collection  of  Historians.  It  is  the  latter  edition  which  we  quote. 
Bede,  in  his  History,  has  given  a  short  sketch  of  Wilfred's  life,  which 
yaries  a  little  in  some  points  from  the  narrative  of  Eddins.  This  narrative 
was  paraphrased  in  Latin  verse  by  Fridegode  in  the  tenth  centory,  whose 
poem  is  also  printed  in  the  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bened.,  as  weU  as  another  life  of 
Wilfred  written  by  Eadmer  of  Canterbury  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Eadmer  professes  to  have  compiled  his  work  partly  from  Bede  and 
partly  from  a  life  of  Wilfred  by  Odo  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  tenth 
century,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  by  Fridegode.  Eadmer  was  fol- 
lowed by  William  of  Malmsbury,  who,  in  his  work  de  Ponfifidbtu,  has 
given  a  long  account  of  Wilfred,  taken  almost  entirely  from  Eddius. 
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attracted  the  notice  of  the   queen,  who   received   him 
into  her  household. 

Wilfred,  even  at  this  time,  began  to  show  a  strong  dis* 

position  towards  a  religious  life,  and  at  his  own  desire, 

before  he  had  completed  his    fourteenth    year,   queen 

Eanfleda  appointed  him  to  attend  upon  a  noble  Saxon  of 

Oswiu's  court,  named  Cudda,  who,  labouring  under  the 

infirmities   attendant  upon  old  age,  had  determined  to 

quit  the  world,  and  to  take  upon  him  the  direction  of 

a  small  monastery  on  the  barren  isle  of  Lindisfame.* 

Here  Wilfred  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 

the  Scriptures  and  of  the  books  of  the  church;  but  he 

was  instructed  in  the  Scottish  doctrines  and  observances, 

and  when  he  understood  the  differences  between  the  two 

churches,  he  became  anxious  to  know  better  the  fotmda- 

tions  on  which  each  party  rested  its  peculiar  tenets,  and 

was  seized  with  the  desire  of  visiting  Rome.     He  again 

repaired  to  the  court  of  Eanfleda,  and  acquainted  her  with 

his  design ;  and  she  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation 

to  her  brother  Earconbert  king  of  Kent,  at  whose  court 

he  w^  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  voyage. 

This  occurrence  took  place  about  the  year  653,  when 

Wilfred  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen.    After  having 

remained  some  months  in  Kent,  where  he  already  began 

to   show  his    growing  partiality   towards    the    Romish 

doctrines,  he  was  associated  with  another  youth  of  noble 

family,  celebrated  in  Ecclesiastical  History  by  the  name  of 

Benedict  Biscop,  who  was  desirous  of  visiting  the  Eternal 

City ;  and  Earconbert  gave  them  companions  and  a  ship 

*  The  condition  of  Lindisfame  ii  described  by  Alcmn  (De  Sed.  Ebor.)  in 
two  lines-* 

Est  locus  oceano  dictus  cognomine  Fame, 
Insula  fbntis  inops»  ^nigig  et  arboris  expers. 
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to  proceed  on  their  pilgrimage.*  They  went  by  sea  to 
Lyons  in  France,  where  Wilfred  accepted  the  hospitality 
of  Delfinus,  archbishop  of  that  city,  while  Biscop  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  without  interruption. 

Delfinus  was  a  rich  and  powerful  prelate ;  pleased  with 
the  ingenuous  manners  and  the  talents  of  his  visitor, 
he  would  have  retained  him  at  his  court,  and  offered 
to  give  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  to  adopt  him  as  his 
son,  and  to  endow  him  with  authority  over  ^*  a  large 
part  of  Gaul.'^t  Wilfred  however  declined  the  offers 
of  the  archbishop,  and,  after  a  short  stay,  followed  his 
former  companion  Biscop  to  Rome.  He  there  met  with 
the  archdeacon  Boniface,  one  of  the  apostolical  coun- 
cillors, who  introduced  him  to  the  pope,  and  devoted 
several  months  to  his  instruction,  teaching  him  the 
grounds  of  the  Roman  mode  of  calculating  Easter, 
and  other  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  were 
either  not  received  or  not  understood  in  his  native 
land.^  When  he  left  Rome,  Wilfred  repaired  again  to 
Lyons,  and  remained  three  years  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  archbishop;  from  whom  he  received  the 
tonsure,  and  who  again  declared  his  intention  of  adopting 
him  as  the  heir  to  his  fortune  and  influence.  But  the 
friendly  designs  of  the  prelate  were  cut  short  by  his  mis- 
fortunes. The  rule  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  was 
drawing  near  to  its  term ;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 

*  Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  19.  Eddius,  c.  3.  Eadmer,  p.  199. 

t  Bonam  partem  Gallianim,  ad  reg^dum  in  sttculum.  Eddius,  cap.  4. 
Partem  GaUiaram  mm  minimam  Uli  regendam  committeret.  Bed.  H. 
£.  V.  19. 

X  A  quo  quatiior  Evangelia  Christi  perfecte  didicit,  et  paschalem  ratio- 
nem,  qnam  schimatifd  Britauiis  et  Hybemic  non  oognoTemnt,  et  alias 
multaa  ecclesasticn  disdpUiue  regalaa  Bonifacina  Archidiaooniu,  qaaai  pro 
prio  filio  Buo,  dUigenter  dictitavit.  Eddina,  c.  5.—  Ci:yus  magisterio  qnatnor 
EyaDgeliomm  libroa  ex  ordlne  didicit,  computam  paachft  rationabilem,  et 
alia  multa,  quK  Id  patria  nequiverat,  ecclesiasticia  disciplinis  acoommodata, 
eodem  magistro  tradente,  percepit.     Bed.  ib. 
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was  torn  by  the  ambition  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
household^  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  usurpation  of 
Charles  Martel.*  Delfinus  was  seized  and  massacred 
by  order  of  the  queen-mother,  Bathilda,  and  the  mayor  of 
the  palace,  Ebroinus ;  and  Wilfred  only  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  patron  by  his  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  a  stranger. 

When  Wilfred  returned  to  England,  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  was  governed  by  Oswiu,  who  had  associated 
with  himself  on  the  throne  his  son  Alchfrid.  Both  these 
princes  were  distinguished  by  their  piety  and  love  of 
the  church ;  both  were  favourable  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines,t  and  they  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  who  had  been  instructed  at  Rome.  Wilfred  ob- 
tained the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Alchfrid,  the  first 
fruits  of  whose  liberality  was  a  grant  of  lands  at  a  place 
called  Stanford,  or  ^t-Stanforda.  Soon  afterwards  the 
king  gave  him  the  monastery  which  had  been  founded  by 
some  Scottish  clergy  at  the  place  then  called  In-Hr^'pis, 
or,  according  to  the  Saxon  form,  In-Hrypum,  now  Ripon ; 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  quit,  because  they  would 
not  consent  to  follow  the  Roman  ordinances.;]:  This 
occurred  in  a.d.  661 ;  three  years  afterwards  Wilfred 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  his  monastery  at  Ripon,§  by 

*  The  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis  speak  of  the  condition  of  the  Frankish 
monarchy  at  this  time  in  the  following  strong  terms  : — D^s  lors  commen9a 
le  royaume  de  France  h,  abaissier  et  k  d^cheoir,  et  le  roy  h,  fourlignier  da 
sens  et  de  la  puissance  de  ses  ancesseors.  Si  estoit  le  royaume  gouvern^ 
par  chambellens  et  par  connestables  qui  estoient  apel^s  mestres  da  palais  ;  et 
les  roys  n'avoient  tant  settlement  que  le  nom,  et  de  rien  ne  ser^oicnt  fors  de 
boire  et  de  mengier. 

t  Fuere  autem  atrique  reges  in  christiano  reUgione  fenrentes,  ecdeaiamm 
diligentisimi  coltores,  et  catholicarum  doctrinamm  stadiosissimi  aaditores, 
amatores,  sectatores.     Eadmer,  Vit.  Wilf.  (ap.  Mabill.)  p.  SOO. 

t  Bed.  H.  E.  T.  19.     Eddius,  cc.  8,  9'. 

§  And  Ceadda  and  Wilfer^  Yseron  gehadode.  Chron.  Sax.  ad  a.d.  664. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  date  656,  states  that  Wilfred  was  pre- 
sent at  the  consecration  of  Medeshamsted  (Peterborough),  which  occurred 
in  664,  as  a/in>«/,  and  signed  its  first  charter  as  one  of  the  witnesses. 
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Agilberct,  a  foreigner  who  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  the 
West  Saxons. 

During  Agilberct's  visit  to  Ripon^  was  held  the  cele- 
brated conference  of  Streaneshalch   (Whitby,  in  York- 
shire).*    The  Scots  and  Britons,  and,  at  least,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Irish,  fixed  the  day  for  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  as  has  already  been  observed,  by  a  different  mode 
of  computation  from  that  which  was  taught  at  Rome,  and 
they  professed  to  have  received  their  rule  by  tradition 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  justified  it  by  the  prac- 
tice of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.     In  some  years  the  day 
fixed  by  the  rival  modes  of  computation  coincided,  and 
the  difference  generally  was  not  great;  but  in  the  year 
which  followed  Wilfred's  ordination  (665,  a.d.)  the  two 
parties  would  have  had  to  celebrate  two  distinct  Easters. 
The  see  of   York  had   at  this   time  been  vacant  many 
years,  and  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  was  allowed  to 
remain  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction   of  the  Scottish 
bishops  of  Lindisfame.    King  Alchfrid  was  desirous  of  en- 
forcing the  doctrines  respecting  Easter,  as  well  as  on  other 
subjects,  which  Wilfred  had  brought  from  Rome ;  but  he 
found  a  determined  opponent  in  Colman,  then  bishop  of 
that  island.     The  two  parties  met  in  the  monastery  of 
Streaneshalch  (Whitby),  about  the  month  of  March  664; 
there  were  present,  besides  many  other  persons,  Colman, 
with  the  abbess   Hilda,  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  and 
on  the  other  side  Agilberct  and  Wilfred;  and  the  two 
kings,   Oswiu  and  Alchfrid,  presided.     Colman  began, 
and  defended  his   opinions   by   the    constant   tradition 
and  custom   of   his    countrymen,   and   the    example    of 
Anatolius  and  St.  Columba,  or,  as  he  was  more  popu- 
larly named,  Kolumbkil.     Wilfred  spoke  for  the  Roman 
party ;  he  explained  the  grounds  on  which  his  computation 

*  The  best  account  of  this  conference  it  girtn  by  Bede,  H.  £.  iii.  S5.    It 
is  related  more  briefly  by  Eddiiis,  cap.  10 ;  and  by  Eadmer,  p.  201,  302. 
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was  founded ;  opposed  to  the  example  of  Colnmba^  that  of 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors;  and  to  the  usage  of  the  Soots, 
that  of  the  whole  Catholic  world.  King  Alchfrid  put  an 
end  to  the  discussion:  "  Do  you  believe/'  he  said  to  the 
Scots,  "  that  Christ  gave  to  St.  Peter  the  keys  of  heaven?*' 
"  We  do,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do  you  then  think,*'  said 
the  king,  '^  that  your  Kolumbkil  is  greater  in  heaven  than 
St.  Peter?/'  ^'  Certainly  not,"  Colman answered.  **Then," 
said  Alchfrid,  as  he  dissolved  the  meeting,  ^'  I  shall  foUow 
the  precepts  of  Peter,  lest,  when  I  arrive  at  the  gates  of 
heaven,  I  find  them  locked  against  me."  Colman,  un- 
convinced, resigned  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfame,  and  re- 
tired to  his  native  land;  and  his  see  was  given  to  another 
Scot  named  Tuda,  who  had  embraced  the  Roman  doc- 
trines. Cedd,  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons,  who  was  also 
present,  returned  to  his  diocese  a  convert  to  Wilfred's 
party.* 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  664  was  distinguished  by  a 
grievous  pestilence,  which  carried  off  Tuda,  the  new  bishop 
of  Lindisfame,  shortly  after  his  consecration;  and  the 
king  of  Northumbria  determined  to  provide  more  effi- 
ciently for  the  spiritual  administration  of  the  extensive 
territory  over  which  he  ruled,  by  filling  the  vacant 
see  of  York.  The  choice  fell  upon  Wilfred;  who 
with  reluctance,  as  his  biographers  tell  us,  accepted 
the  bishopric,  but  insisted  upon  being  consecrated 
by  Agilberct,  who  had  quitted  England  and  was  then 
bishop  of  Paris;  for  after  his  departure,  and  the  death 
of  the  Kentish  bishop  Deusdedit  (June  or  July,  664), 
the  only  bishop  in  England,  who  had  been  canoni- 
cally  ordained,  was  Wina,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons.f 
Wilfired  accordingly  repaired  to  Gaid ;  he  was  attended 
thither  by  an  honourable  retinue,  and  was  consecrated 

«  Bed.  H.  £.  iil.  S6.  f  Eadmer,  p.  90S. 
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with  much  pomp^  at  Compeigne  (Compendium)^  in  the 
presence  of  no  less  than  twelve  Catholic  bishops.*     He 
remained  in  Gaul  three  years;  and  on  his  return  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  presents  a  remarkable  picture  of  the 
times  in  which  he  liyed.    The  ship  on  which  he  was  em- 
barked had  scarcely  reached  the  open  sea,  when  a  fearful 
storm  arose,  which,  driving  it  far  out  of  the  destined 
course,  left  it  a^strand  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Saxons. 
This  people,  as  yet  unconverted,  exercised  with  ruthless 
barbarity  the  ciustom  which  has  left  its  traces  up  to  recent 
times  in  the  ^^  wreckers  '^  of  our  southern  and  western 
shores;  they  claimed  the  ships  which  were  thrown  within 
their  boundaries  as  lawful  prizes,  and  the  men  found  in 
them  as  slaves;  and  they  hastened  to  seize  upon  both.t 
Wilfred  and  his  companions,  in  all  but  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  defended  themselves  bravely,  and  beat  away 
the  aggressors  three  successive  times.    The  latter  had 
brought  with  them  one  of  their  priests,  who,  placed  on  a 
mound  in  the  middle  of   the    assailants,   expected    to 
strengthen  the  arms  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  paraUze 
the  Christians,  by  his  incantations;  and  the  biographers 
of  Wilfred  relate  exultingly  how  one  of  the  bishop^s  ser- 
vants, like  another  David  confronting  the  pagan  Golias, 
threw  a  stone  from  his  sUng  which  struck  the  enchanter  on 
the  forehead,  and  stretched  him  dead  upon  the  ground. 
When  the  pagans,  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  their  king 
with  a  powerful  force,  were  preparing  for  a  fourth  attack, 

*  Non  minus  quam  duodeeim  episcoporum  Catholicorum.  Eddius,  c.  IS. 
ConTenieatibiis  plnrimis  epucopis.  Bed.  H.  E.  iii.  ^.  Wilfred  wtm  at 
this  time  thirty  years  of  age. 

f  Indige&K  adhac  gentili  errore  derincti  advolant ;  navem  et  omnia  qu» 
ia  ea  erant  in  jus  raum  vindicare  Tolentes ;  et  id  propositi  obstinato  corde 
tenentesy  nt  aut  captivarent»  aut  morti  sibi  resistentes  involrerent.  Eadmer, 
p.  S04.  Gentiles  autem  com  ingenti  ezercitu  venientes  navem  arripere, 
pnedam  sibi  peounitt  dividere,  captiros  sabjngatos  deducere,  resistentesque 
gladio  ocddere,  incanctanter  proposuenmt.    Eddiiis,  c.  13. 
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the  tide  fortunately  came  in  sooner  than  it  was  expected, 
and  a  prosperous  wind  carried  Wilfred  to  Sandwich,  where 
he  landed. 

At  Sandwich  Wilfred  learnt  that,  during  his  absence, 
the  see  of  York  had  been  given  to  Ceadda,  a  disciple  of 
Aidan,  a  pious  and  zealous  monk,  who  had  recently  come 
from  Ireland,  and  who  had  been  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  the  West  Saxons,  Wina,  and  two  British  prelates.* 
Wilfred  retired  to  his  monastery  at  Ripon,  from  whence 
he  was  invited  into  Mercia  by  king  Wulfhere;  and  he 
spent  the  three  years  which  followed  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  Mercia  or  in  Kent,  where  he  was  called  by  Ecgbert 
to  administer  the  afiairs  of  the  diocese  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Deusdedit.  In  669,  the  arrival  of  Theodore 
confirmed  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  party.  The  new 
metropolitan  annulled  the  election  of  Ceadda,  because  he 
had  been  appointed  to  a  see  which  was  not  really  vacant, 
and  because  he  had  been  consecrated  uncanonically  by 
British  bishops.  Ceadda  obeyed  without  a  murmur;  and, 
in  reward  for  his  piety  and  zealous  labours,  was  reconse- 
crated by  Theodore  to  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield,  which 
had  been  offered  him  by  Wulfhercf 

No  sooner  had  Wilfred  obtained  possession  of  the  see 
of  York,  than  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in 
introducing  into  his  diocese  the  elegancies  and  improve- 
ments which  he  had  observed  on  the  continent.  He  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  patron  of  architecture  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.:t  1^®  church  of  York,  which  was  in  ruins 
and  open  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  he  repaired 

*  Adsumptis  ergo  duobns  de  gente  Brittonom  episcopis,  qui  contra  scripta 
canonum  erant  ordinati,  eumdem  Ceaddam  pari  modo  inordinate  ordinavit. 
Eadmer,  p.  203. 

t  Bed.  H.  E.  iy.  3  ;  y.  19.     Eddiua,  c.  15.     Eadmer,  pp.  204,  205. 

X  The  most  detailed  accounts  of  Wilfred's  buildings  are  giyen  in  Eddius, 
CO.  16,  17,  22. 
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and  embellished ;  and  it  is  particularly  observed  that  he 
roofed  it  with  lead^  and  filled  the  vacant  windows  with 
gk^Sy  a  substance  previously  unknown  to  his  countrymen. 
He  built  anew  church  at  Ripon,  of  smoothed  stone  (polito 
lapide),  adorned  with  various  columns  and  porticoes  (variis 
columnis  et  porticibus),  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries;  and  at  its  dedication^  the  brother 
kings  Ecgfrid  and  Aelwin  (sons  of  Oswiu,  who,  as 
well  as  Alchfrid,  was  now  dead),  with  the  principal 
nobles  of  the  kingdom^  held  a  riotous  and  continuous 
feast  during  three  days  and  three  nights,  a  custom 
which  was  borrowed  from  the  older  observances  of  pa- 
ganism."*^  Not  long  afterwards,  he  built  a  church  at  Hagus- 
taldes-ea  (Hexham),  which  in  beauty  and  extentfarexceeded 
any  other  building  the  Saxons  had  yet  seen  in  their  island; 
and  one  of  his  biographers  asserts  that  there  was  nothing 
equal  to  it  "  on  this  side  of  the  Alps."t  While  Wilfred 
was  occupied  in  adorning  his  diocese  with  the  monuments 
of  peace^  the  young  king  Ecgfrid  was  engaged  in  sangui- 
nary wars,  which  ended  by  establishing  his  supremacy  over 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

Ecgfrid's  war  with  Mercia  was  followed  by  a  dispute  with 
his  bishop,  which,  even  through  the  partial  accounts  of  the 
historians  who  were  the  advocates  of  the  latter,  reveals  to 
us  the  remarkable  fact  that  at  its  first  introduction  into 

*  Magniim  convmum  trinm  dierum  et  noctium  reges  cum  omni  populo 
Ictificantes.     Eddius,  c.  17.     See  Lappenberg,  Gesch.  yon  Engl.  i.  170. 

t  Eddiufl  gives  a  curious  description  of  this  earlj  church — Cujus  profim- 
ditatem  in  terra  cum  domibus  mirifice  politis  lapidibus  fundatam,  et  super 
terram  multiplicem  domum,  columnis  variis  et  porticibus  multis  suffultam, 
mirabilique  longitudine  et  altitudine  muromm  omatam,  et  variis  Ilnearum 
anfractibus  viarum,  aliquando  sursum,  aliquando  deorsum,  per  cochleas  dr* 

cumductam,  non  est  mese  parvitatis  hoc  sermone  ezplicare neque 

ullam  domum  aliam  citra  Alpes  montes  talem  ledificatam  audivimus.  Vit. 
Wilf.  c.  22. 
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our  island  the  papal  influence  produced  the  same  collisions 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  which  were 
the  cause  of  so  many  evils  in  after  times.  The  old  writers 
give  various  reasons  for  the  sudden  enmity  between  Ecg- 
frid  and  Wilfred.  They  say  that  the  king  had  been 
offended  by  the  part  which  the  bishop  took^  in  persuading 
his  first  queen  Etheldrytha  to  immure  herself  in  a  nunnery. 
They  describe  his  second  wife,  Ermenburga^  as  a  proud 
intriguing  woman,  who,  irritated  by  the  admonitions  of 
Wilfred,  did  her  utmost  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  her 
husband  against  him,  by  dwelling  on  the  bishop's  se- 
cular glory  and  riches,  the  multitude  of  his  monasteries, 
the  extent  of  his  buildings,  and  the  numerous  retinue 
which  waited  upon  him,  equipped  and  armed  like  the 
attendants  on  kings.*  The  conquests  of  Ecgfrid  had, 
indeed,  enlarged  the  bishop's  influence  no  less  than  his 
own,  and  the  victorious  monarch  might  expect  to  see  his 
own  power  eclipsed  by  that  of  hb  subject.  This  he  de- 
termined to  anticipate  by  dividing  his  bishopric  into 
three;  and  he  sent  for  Theodore  from  Kent,  who  ac- 
quiesced in  the  change.  Wilfred  resisted ;  and  we  are  told 
by  the  historians  that,  in  his  absence,  Ecgfrid  and  Theo- 
dore carried  their  measure  into  effect,  and  superseded  him 
entirely  by  the  election  of  three,  or  according  to  others,  two 
new  bishops.  The  bishop  of  Northumbria  hastened  to  the 
king's  presence,  and  protested  indignantly  against  the  in- 
justice that  had  beenshowntowards  him  in  condemning  him 
imheard;  but  the  king,  while  he  avowed  that  Wilfred's  only 
crime  was  resistance  to  his  will,  refused  to  listen  to  his  com- 

*  Enamerans  ei  eloquenter  sancti  Wilfridi  episcopi  omnem  gloriam  ejus 
gecolarem,  et  divitUsy  nee  non  coenobionun  maltitudinem»  et  Kdifictomm 
magnitudinem,  innumerumqae  Bodaliom  exerdtanii  regalibas  Testibtu  et 
annis  omatum.     lb.  c.  24. 
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plaints,  -which  he  threatened  to  carry  to  Rome.*  The 
division  of  the  Northumbrian  diocese  was  evidently  a  part 
of  Theodore's  ecclesiastical  policy;  and  under  his  direc- 
tions, similar  changes  were  made  in  the  two  great  bishop- 
rics of  the  Mercians  and  the  East  Anglians.  Winfred, 
bishop  of  Mercia,  made  the  same  resistance^  and  was 
banished  from  his  sect 

The  biographers  dwell  at  length  on  the  vexations  and 
persecutions  to  which  Wilfred  was  exposed  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  whither  he  directed  his  steps  the  same  year  (677)- 
They  tell  us  that  his  enemies^  supposing  that  he  would 
go  through  Gaul,  had  written*  to  king  Tlieuderic  and  the 
mayor  Ebroinus  to  arrest  him  on  his  way ;  and  that,  de- 
ceived by  the  similarity  of  the  name,  the  latter  seized 
upon  Winfred  of  Mercla,  who  was  also  going  to  make  his 
complaint  to  the  pope,  but  who,  on  his  escape,  appears  to 
have  returned  to  his  native  land  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery.J  But  Wilfred  was  carried  by  a  westerly  wind  out 
of  his  direct  course,  and  was  honourably  received  by  the 
pagans  of  Friesland,  to  whom  he  first  preached  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  labours 
of  his  disciple  Willibrord.  He  remained  in  Friesland  until 
the  year  following,  when  he  ventured  into  Gaul,  where 
he  was  received  by  Dagobert  II.,  and,  pursuing  slowly  his 
route,  reached  Rome  in  safety  in  the  year  675).  The  pope 
(Agatho,  who  was  elected  in  that  year)  approved  his  con- 
duct; §  but  when,  after  again  escaping  many  perils  on  the 

*  The  account  of  this  transaction  is  giren  at  length  in  Eddins,  c.  24, 
and  Eadmer,  p.  308.  See  also  Bede,  H.  E.  iy.  12,  13  ;  y.  19 ;  and  Lap- 
penberg,  Gesch.  ▼.  Eng.  i.  p.  172. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  iy.  6.    Eddius,  c.  25.    Lappenberg,  ib. 

t  Bede  and  Eddius,  ib.  The  Wullridus  episcopus  de  Liccitfelda  of  the 
latter  writer  must  be  the  Wynfridns  of  Bede,  though  Bede  does  not  say  that 
he  went  to  the  continent. 

$  Wilfred's  negotiations  with  the  pope  occupy  chapters  29 — 32  of  the 
narratiye  by  Eddius. 
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TOhdy  Wilfred  returned  to  England,  neither  Ecgfnd  nor 
Theodore  appear  to  have  been  willing  to  receive  the  apos- 
tolical injunctions,  and  the  king  committed  him  to  prison, 
first  at  a  town  caUed  by  Eddius  ^^  Broninis/'  and  after- 
wards at  ^^Dyunbaer/'  from  which  latter  place  he  was 
after  a  while  allowed  to  escape,  and  he  fled  to  Mercia. 
Driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  influence  of  the  poweN 
f ul  monarch  of  Northumbria,  the  Bretwalda  Ecgfnd,  Wil- 
fred found  no  safety  until  he  threw  himself  into  the  wild 
country  which  formed  the  frontiers  of  the  Souf^  Saxons, 
and  sought  a  refuge  among  the  same  pagans,  from  whom 
a  few  years  before  be  had  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

Wilfred  thus  became  the  means  of  converting  the  last 
pagan  tribe  which  remained  in  the  island.  The  Soudi 
Saxons  were  a  barbarous  people;  and  they  had  been 
equally  defended  against  the  aggressions  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  cut  off  from  the  humanizing  influence  of  an 
intercourse  with  more  civilized  nations,  by  the  natural 
boundaries  of  their  territory**  Bede  informs  us  that 
they  were  ignorant  even  of  the  art  of  fishing,  although 
their  rivers  and  seas  abounded  in  fish.  The  king  of  this 
little  state,  Adilwalch,  and  his  queen  Eabae,  had  both 
been  baptized,  the  former  in  Mercia,  the  latter  in  her 
native  land,  the  district  of  the  Hwiccas  (Worcestershire), 
though  they  seem  to  have  relapsed  into  idolatry.  At  the 
time  when  Wilfred  came  to  the  court  of  Adilwalch,  the 
only  individuals  in  this  petty  kingdom  who  professed  the 
faith  of  Christ  were  a  Scottish  (or  Irish)  monk  named 


*  EddiaB,  c.  40.    Fridegode,  p.  191,  gives  the  following  descriptioii  of 
the  South  Saxons  at  this  period — 

Gens  igitur  quttdam,  scopulosis  indita  terns, 
Saltibus  incultis  et  densis  conslta  dumis, 
Non  facilem  propriis  aditam  prebebat  in  arvis : 
Gens  ignara  Dei,  simulacris  dedita  vanis. 
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Dicul^  and  five  or  six  bretliren,  who  lived  secluded  in  a 
Skmall  and  poor  monastery  at  Bosanham  (Bosham,  near 
Chichester)^  surrounded  by  the  forest  and  the  sea^  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  South-Saxon  territory.  Wilfred 
with  a  few  jEaithful  conipanions^  found  protection  and 
friendship  at  the  hands  pf  the  king  of  Sussex,  and  by  his 
exhortations  restored  him  and  his  queen  to  the  faith  in 
which  they  had  been  baptised;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  their  eximiple  was  followed  by  their  subjects.  Wil* 
fred  taught  the  latter  mapy  of  the  arts  of  life  with  which 
they  had  previously  been  unacquainted ;  and  Adilwalch  gave 
him  the  little  peninsula  of  Seles-«e,  or  the  isle  of  seals, 
(Selsey),  where  he  founded  a  monastery.*  While  the  in- 
fluence of  Wilfred  was  greatest  among  the  South  Saxons, 
his  protection  was  sought  and  obtained  by  Caedwalla,  a 
young  chieftain  of  the  race  of  the  West-Saxon  kings,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  heritage  and  Uved  an  outlaw 
among  the  wilds  of  Chiltem  and  Andredes-wald.  The 
conversion  of  Sussex  was  commenced  in  681 ;  a  few  years 
afterwards^  Caedwalla  had  not  only  recovered  his  kingdom 
of  Wessex,  but  be  had  also  conquered  and  joined  to  it 
Sussex,  and  had  extended  his  power  over  part  of  Kent. 
Wilfred,  the  protector  of  his  earlier  years,  was  now  received 
as  his  friend;  and  he  added  to  the  number  of  his  converts 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  had  been  sub- 
dued by  his  patron.  The  latter  gave  one  fourth  of  the 
island  to  the  church.t 

Archbishop  Theodore  was  now  aged  and  feeble.  Wil- 
fred's active  services  in  the  south  had  given  him  a  claim 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  church,  on  the  fate  of  which  he 
was  destined,  as  might  even  then  be  seen,  to  exercise  a 

*  Eddinsy  ib.  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  13  ;  ▼.  19.  Bede  gives  a  legend  relating 
to  this  event,  which  was  current  in  his  time,  bnt  is  not  found  in  Eddins. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  15, 16.  Eddius,  c.  41.  Lappenberg,  Gesch.  v.  Eng. 
i.  179. 
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powerful  influence ;  and  Theodore  called  him  to  London ; 
where,  in  presence  of  bishop  Ercenwald  he  acknowledged 
that  Wilfred  had  been  driven  from  the  see  of  York  without 
sufficient  reason,  and  intimated  his  wish  to  appoint  him 
his  successor  in  that  of  Canterbury.  Wilfred  accepted  the 
archbishop's  friendship,  and  their  reconciliation  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  recall  to  York,  and  by  the  restoration  of  his 
bishopric  to  its  former  integrity.  But  he  referred  the 
question  of  succession  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  bishops,  who  were  not  favourable  to  him, 
for  after  Theodore's  death  the  see  remained  vacant  two 
years,  and  was  then  given  to  a  monk  of  Glastonbury  named 
Berctwald.*^  Ecgfrid,  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Picts  in 
685,  had  been  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Northumbria 
by  his  illegitimate  brother  Aldfrid,  who  was  celebrated  for 
his  piety  and  learning.  But  the  harmony  between  him 
and  Wilfred  was  not  rendered  more  lasting  by  these 
qualities ;  for  in  692,  Berctwald  was  no  sooner  elected  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  than  he  was  called  to  preside  at 
another  council  to  judge  between  the  king  and  his  bishop.f 
The  old  cause  of  dispute  had  been  revived;  Wilfred  de- 
fended the  temporal  privileges  and  possessions  of  his  see, 
and  Aldfrid  wished  to  erect  Ripon  into  a  new  bishopric, 
distinct  from  that  of  York.  Wilfred  sought  shelter  from 
his  sovereign's  anger  at  the  court  of  Ethelred  of  Mercia.^ 
It  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  Wilfred  was  not  popular. 

*  Bede,  H.  E.  y.  8,  19.    Eddins,  c  43. 

t  Eddiusy  c.  45.  Eadmer,  p.  SI  9.  There  is  a  discrepancy  here  between 
Eddios  and  Bede:  the  former,  who  seems  to  have  been  present  at  the 
council,  wys  Berctwald  was  there  as  archbishop ;  Bede,  on  the  contrary,  says 
Berctwald  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  the  vacant  see,  and  that  he  was 
absent  from  England.  Non  enim  eo  tempore  habebat  episcopum  Cantia, 
defuncto  qnidem  Theodoro,  sed  necdum  Berctualdo  snccessore  ejus,  qui 
trans  mare  ordinandus  ierat,  ad  sedem  episcopatns  sni  reTerso.  Bed. 
H.  £.  y.  11. 

X  Eddins,  c.  44. 
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The  object  which  he  pursued  with  unceasing  perseverance 
was  the  reduction  of  his  country  to  an  entire  dependence 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  on  the  court  of  Rome ;  and^  to 
adopt  a  distinction  made  by  one  of  the  most  profound 
historians  of  the  present  age^  die  Anglo-Saxons  at  that 
time^  although  they  had  ceased  to  be  anti-catholic,  were 
still  anti-papal.*  Most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates  were 
assembled  on  this  occasion.  They  met  in  a  plain  called 
by  the  old  writers  Eastrefeld^  or  on-Estrefelda.t  They 
required  Wilfred,  who  was  present,  to  submit  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  Theodore;  he  in  reply,  reproached  them 
sharply  with  their  resistance  during  twenty-two  years  to 
the  orders  of  the  pope,  and  asked  them  with  what  face 
they  dared  to  oppose  to  those  orders  the  decrees  of  their 
archbishop.^  The  bishop  of  York  was  deposed,  and  excom- 
municated^  on  the  ground  of  disobedience  and  contumacy ; 
and  his  biographer^  who  was  with  him  during  his  troubles, 
relates  with  indignation  the  contempt  to  which  his  friends 
were  exposed  by  the  victorious  party.§    Wilfred  fled  from 

*  Lappenbergi  Gesch.  Yon  Engl.  i.  183.  Die  ADgelsachsen,  nachdem 
sie  nicht  liiDger  antikatholisch  waren,  stets  antipftpstlich  verblieben. 

f  The  latter  name  is  giveii  in  Eddius,  c.  45,  the  former  by  Eadmer^  p.  39» 
both  of  whom  give  detailed  accounts  of  the  proceedings  at  this  conncil.  In 
the  title  to  the  chapter  in  Eddias  the  place  where  the  council  was  held  la 
named  Swine's-path  (»t-Swinapathe). 

t  Deinde  mnltis  et  duris  sermonibns  coram  pertinadam  obstinationisy 
quia  per  Tiginti  et  dnoe  annos  apostolicam  potestatem  non  timnenmt  oon- 
tentiose  resistendo  exercere,  increpavit:  et  interrogavit  eos,  qua  fronte 
auderent  statutis  apostolicis  ab  Agathone  sancto  et  Benedicto  electo  et  beato 
Sergio  sanctissimis  papis  ad  Britanniam  pro  salute  animamm  directis  prse- 
ponere  ant  eligere  decreta  Theodori  Archiepiscopi,  qpm  in  discordia  oon- 
stituit.     Eddius,  c.  45. 

$  Inimici  vero  qui  heereditatem  sancti  pontificis  nostri  dbi  usurpabant, 
annuntiaotes  nos  esse  a  sorte  fidelium  segregates,  et  eos  qui  nobiscum  par- 
ticiparent,  in  tantum  communionem  nostram  execraverunt,  ut  si  quispiam 
abbatum  vel  presbyterorum  nostrorum  a  fideli  de  plebe  rogatur,  refectionem 
suam  ante  se  positam  signo  crucia  Dei  benediceret,  foras  projiciendam  et 
effandendam,  .quasi  idolothytum,  judicabant;    et  yasa  Dei  quibus  nostri 
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the  council  to  his  tried  friend  the  king  of  Mercift ;  and 
thence  he  hastened  to  Rome,  to  invoke  again  the  protection 
and  interference  of  the  pope. 

Archbishop  Berctwald  had  also  sent  a  mission  to  Rome, 
to  counteract  Wilfred's  influence.  He  accused  him  of 
obstinate  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church.  But  Wilfred's  exertions  were  appreciated  by  the 
pope;  he  was  supported  by  his  ancient  instructor,  Boni- 
face; he  accused  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  of  opposition 
to  the  papal  government ;  and  he  was  not  only  absolved, 
but  was  armed  with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  kings 
Ethelred  and  Aldfrid.  Wilfred  appears  to  have  remained 
several  years  at  Rome,  and  on  his  return  he  was  detained 
in  France  by  a  dangerous  illness ;  so  that  when  he  reached 
England  (a.d.  705),  the  king  of  Mercia  had  exchanged  his 
throne  for  a  monastery.  Wilfred  was  received  in  Kent 
by  Berctwald,  who  was  awed  by  the  decision  of  the  pope ; 
and  the  friendship  of  Ethelred  was  continued  by  his  sue- 
cesser  Coenred ;  but  Aldfrid  remained  firm  in  his  resist- 
ance to  the  Romanists.  The  latter  survived  Wilfred's 
return  but  a  few  months  (perhaps  only  a  few  weeks,  for 
he  died  the  same  year);  and  the  friends  of  Wilfred  repre- 
sented his  death  as  a  judgment  of  heaven  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  pope,  and  were  probably  the  authors  of  a  report 
that  he  had  repented  in  his  last  moments.  The  same  year, 
under  his  successor  Osred,  a  new  council  was  held  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  at  which,  by  a  compromise 
between  the  contending  parties,  peace  was  restored  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church.* 

Peac^  indeed,  was  now  necessary  to  Wilfred,  whose 

▼escebanttiry  lavari  piias,  qnasi  sorde  polluta,  jubebanti  antequam  ab  aliis 
contrngerentur.  Eddins,  c.  47-  It  will  be  obseired  that  in  this  part  of  his 
narratiye  Eddlus  speaks  in  the  first  person  plural. 

*  The  most  detailed  account  of  these  transactions  is  given  by  Eddlus,  cc. 
48—58. 
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energies  were  breaking  under  the  effects  of  his  incessant 
labonrs  and  the  near  approach  of  old  age.  He  was  not 
restored  to  his  bishopric^  and  he  appeared  no  more  in 
public  affoirs.  In  the  fourth  year  after  the  council  of  the 
Nidd  (a.d.  709)^  on  his  return  from  the  performance  of 
his  fttous  duties  in  the  church  of  Ripon^  he  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  indisposition.  He  called  together  his 
monks^  and  made  his  will^  which  is  preserved  by  Eddius  • 
and  then  he  began  his  last  progress  through  his  diocese, 
intending  to  visit  the  king  of  Mercia.  He  crept,  rather 
than  journeyed,  to  his  monastery  at  Oundle  (in-Undalum), 
and  there  with  calm  resignation  yielded  up  his  spirit.  His 
body  was  carried  to  Ripon,  where  it  was  buried,  and  where 
it  remained  till  the  tenth  century,  when  it  was  translated 
to  Canterbury  by  the  directions  of  Archbishop  Odo. 
Bede  has  preserved  his  epitaph.* 

To  Wilfred  may  be  justiy  conceded  a  distinguished  place 
amongst  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church.  To  him  the  Anglo*Saxons  owed  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  throughout  the  island ;  it  was  he 
who,  grasping  them  all  within  the  circle  of  his  powerful 
influence,  joined  so  many  contending  kingdoms  into  one 
church,  and  thus  he  was  instrumental  in  producing  that  uni- 
versal peace  and  unity  which  Bede  describes  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  History.  His  piety  was  sincere;  in  performing  the 
duties  of  his  calling  he  seems  to  have  been  no  less  humble 
than  zealous,  and  we  are  told  that  he  went  about  on  foot 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  ignorant  people.  But  he 
seems  to  have  kept  almost  a  royal  household;  and  we 
can  hardly  acquit  him  of  being  often  too  overbearing  to- 
wards his  fellow  bishops,  and  towards  the  secular  princes. 
His  ambition,  perhaps,  as  well  as  his  conviction,  made 

*  Eddius,  cc.  59—63.     Eadmer,  pp.  233—225.      Bed.  H.  E.  y.  19. 
Chron.  Sax.  in  anno  709. 
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him  the  unflinching  advocate  of  the  papal  supremacy; 
and  he  did  much  towards  establishing  a  closer  intercourse 
than  had  previously  existed  between  this  country  and 
Rome.  In  his  chief  object^  he  was  only  partially  success- 
ful; the  Anglo-Saxon  church  was  only  half  papal,  until 
after  the  period  when  Dunstan  continued  the  work  which 
Wilfred  had  left  unfinished. 

Of  Wilfred's  learning  we  are  less  able  to  judge.  He 
had  received  his  education  before  the  arrival  of  Theodore, 
but  he  had  completed  it  at  Rome.  To  his  patronage  of 
learning  and  the  arts  we  must  probably  attribute  in  a  great 
measure  the  flourishing  state  of  literature  in  Northumber- 
land during  his  latter  years  and  after  his  death,  when  its 
schools  produced  such  men  as  Bede  and  Alcuin.  There 
are  no  writings  now  extant  which  bear  the  name  of  Wil- 
fred :  with  the  exception  of  Aldhelm,  indeed,  there  are  few 
remains  of  any  English  writers  previous  to  Bede.  But 
different  writers  have  attributed  to  the  Bishop  of  York^ 
with  what  reason  it  is  not  now  easy  to  say,  treatises  on 
Easter  and  the  tonsure,  the  written  acts  of  the  council 
of  Whitby,  letters,  and  a  rule  for  his  monks.* 

*  Tanner,  Bibl.  Angl.  scripsit  Wilfridns  de  Pascbse  Cdebratione,  lib.  L 
De  Clericonim  Tonsura,  lib.  i.  Edicta  Pharensis  Synodi,  lib.  i.  Epistola»» 
lib.  i.    De  Reg;nHB  Monachornniy  liU  i. 
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It  has  been  already  observed  that  Wilfred^  in  his  first 
visit  to  Rome^  was  accompanied  by  a  noble  Saxon  named 
Benedict  Biscop.  Concerning  this  person^  whose  in- 
fluence on  Anglo-Saxon  civilization^  though  more  peaceful 
and  unostentatious^  was  not  less  extensive  and  important 
than  that  exercised  by  Wilfred,  our  information  is  almost 
entirely  derived  from  his  disciple  Bede.*  This  writer  tells 
us  that  Biscop  also  was  a  native  of  Northumbrian  and  that 
he  had  been  a  courtier  of  Oswiu,  who  had  enriched  him 
with  extensive  gifts  of  land.f  Eddius,  almost  the  only 
ancient  author  who  mentions  him  independently  of  Bede^ 
gives  us  his  patronymic^  Baducing4  Bede  says  that  when 
he  went  with  Wilfred  to  Rome,  (a.d.  654)  he  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,§  which  would  fix  his  birth  to 
about  629. 

When  we  say  that  Biscop's  influence  was  peaceful,  we 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  inactive.  His  life  was 
one  of  constant  wandering.  Whilst  Wil&ed  was  contend- 
ing with  the  Saxon  prelates,  and  moving  from  synod  to 
synod,  his  early  friend  was  enriching  his  country  with  the 
literary  stores  of  the  continent,  and  was  forming  in  the 
silence  of  his  monasteries  the  scholars  who  were  to  be  the 
glory  of  the  succeeding  age. 

*  Bede  mentions  him  but  cursorily  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  but  he 
gives  the  details  of  his  life  in  his  lives  of  the  early  abbots  of  Wearmouth  and 
Yarrow,  first  published  at  Dublin  by  Ware,  whose  edition  we  use.  Simeon 
of  Durham  (Decem  Scriptores,  col.  94)  and  WUIiam  of  Malmsbury  (Script, 
post  Bed.  p.  SI)  copy  Bede. 

t  Bed.  Vit.  Abbot.  Wiremuth»  p.  39. 

X  Ducem  nobilem  et  admirabilis  ingenii  qnemdam' Biscop  Baducing  in - 
▼eniens.     Eddius,  V.  Wilf.  c.  3. 

$  Annos  natus  circiter  yiginti  et  quinque  fastidivit  possessionem  caducam 
ut  adquirere  posset  «temam.    Bed.  Vit.  Ab.  Wir.  p.  S3. 
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It  is  probable  that  Biscop  returned  from  Rome  soon 
after  the  synod  of  Whitby  (664).  On  his  arrival  in  Nor- 
thumbrian he  found  king  Alchfrid  making  preparations  to 
visit  the  metropolis  of  the  Catholic  world,  for  the  rage  for 
this  pilgrimage  which  soon  afterwards  manifested  itself  so 
strongly  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  then  beginning  to 
be  felt.  We  are  not  told  what  was  the  object  of  the  king's 
journey ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  easily  dissuaded  from 
it,  and  Biscop,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  his  companion, 
was  entrusted  with  the  mission,  and  reached  Rome  a  second 
time  in  the  papacy  of  Vitalian,  probably  about  the  year  665.* 
He  spent  there  some  months  in  the  same  studious  pursuits 
which  had  occupied  him  during  his  earlier  and  longer  re- 
sidence ;  t  and  then  went  to  the  abbey  of  Lerins,  in  Pro- 
vence (ad  insulam  Lirinensem),  where  he  became  a  monk, 
received  the  tonsure,  and  was  instructed  in  the  monastic 
discipline.  After  residing  two  years  at  Lerins,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  668,  to  be  associated  with 
Theodore  and  Adrian  who  were  setting  out  on  their  mission 
to  England.  They  arrived  safely  in  Kent ;  and  no  sooner 
had  Theodore  taken  possession  of  his  bishopric,  than 
Biscop  was  made  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
better  known  afterwards  as  that  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Can- 
terbury. Scarcely,  however,  had  he  ruled  over  the  Kentish 
monks  two  years,  when  he  resigned  his  charge  to  the 
abbot  Adrian,  and  made  a  third  voyage  to  Rome. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Biscop  had  been  invited  by 
Coinwalch  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  was  his  friend, 
to  settle  in  Wessex,  and  his  object  in  this  journey  seems 
to  have  been  to  bring  home  the  literary  treasures  which 
he  had  already  in  part  collected.    At  Rome  he  bought  or 

*  Bed.  ib.  p.  33. 

t  Et  noB  pauca  gcientis  Balataris  qtnemadmodttm  et  priiu  haiuta  dulce- 
dine.     Id.  p.  24. 
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received  as  gifts  many  books^*  and  he  went  thence  to 
Vieniie  in  France  to  take  others  which  he  had  left  in  the 
care  of  his  friends.  But  he  reached  England  just  as  the 
king  of  Wessex  died ;  t  and,  changing  his  course,  he  re- 
paired to  Northumbria,  where  king  Ecgfiid,  glad  to  secure 
within  his  kingdom  the  numerous  books  and  relics  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,:(  gave  him  land  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wear,  on  which  he  founded  a  monastery.  Coin- 
walch  died  in  673;  and  in  674  Biscop  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  monastery  of  Wearmouth.§ 

Having  thus  begun  the  foundation  of  his  monastery, 
Biscop  went  early  in  the  following  year  to  Gaul,  to  seek 
masons  who  were  skilful  in  building  in  stone  after  the  Ro- 
man manner  to  construct  his  church;  ||  and  he  prosecuted 
his  work  with  so  much  vigour  that  it  was  completed  in 
the  space  of  another  year.  He  then  sent  to  Gaul  for 
glaziers,  and  adorned  the  church  and  monastery  with  glass 
windows,  then  a  novelty  among  his  countrymen.^  In 
that  country  also  he  obtained  the  utensils,  ornaments,  and 
vestments  for  the  use  of  tihe  new  foundation,  because 
those  which  were  to  be  bought  in  England  were  of  an  in- 

*  Tertium  de  Britannia  Romam  iter  arripiena  aolita  prosperitate  comple- 
Tit,  libroaque  omnia  diyinse  eraditionia  non  paucoa  vel  placito  pxetio  emptoi, 
▼el  amicomm  dono  largitoa  retnlit.    Bed.  ib.  p.  26. 

t  Sed  ipso  eodem  tempore  immatura  morte  prserepto.     Bed.  ib.  p.  27. 

t  Qnot  diTina  Tolumina,  qnantaa  beatomm  apoatoloram  aive  martynim 
Cbriati  reliqniaa  attulit.    Id.  p.  S8. 

§  We  have  Bede'a  authority  for  thia  date.  The  hiatorian  waa  bom  at  the 
place,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  monaateryi  aoeording  to  thia  date,  was 
in  his  aeoond  year.  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  printed  in  Sparke  (Hist. 
AngL  Scri|)t.  p.  3.)  plaoea  the  date  of  thia  event  three  years  earlier.  Anno 
DCLXXI.  Benedictna  Biseob  monasterium  ad  ostimn  Win  fluminis 
fnndat. 

I)  Oceano  transmiaso,  Galiiaa  petens,  csmentarios,  qni  lapideam  sibi 
eooleaiam  jnzta  Romanomm  qnem  semper  amabat  morem  faoerent,  postola* 
▼iti  aooepit,  attalit.    Bed.  ib.  p.  S7. 

Y  Proximante  ad  prolbctiim  opere»  miaiC  legatarios  GaUiam,  qni  vitri  fac- 
tores,  artifices  videlicet  Britannia  eatenoa  incognitoa,  ad  cancellandoa  ec* 
clesise  porticumque  et  cfenocnlomm  ejus  fenestras,  adducerent.    Id.  p.  S8. 
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ferior  quality ;  and^  not  content  with  these^  after  having 
established  his  monks  at  Wearmouth,  he  went  to  Rome 
about  the  year  678  to  seek  what  Gaul  itself  was  not  capable 
of  furnishings  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  a  papal  bull 
of  privileges  for  his  monastery.  He  returned  to  England 
a  little  before  the  synod  of  Heathfield  (680).*  Bede 
again  points  out  the  vast  number  of  books  which  the  abbot 
of  Wearmouth  brought  on  this  occasion  from  Rome  to  Eng* 
land,t  as  well  as  many  reliques^  and  numerous  paintings^ 
designed  at  the  same  time  to  embellish  his  church,  and  to 
present  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  might  be  too  ignorant  to 
read,  the  principal  portions  of  Scripture  lore.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  vault  he  placed  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
twelve  apostles,  extending  from  wall  to  wall;  the  southern 
wall  was  adorned  with  pictures  taken  from  the  Gospel  his- 
tory; while  thenorthemwallwas  similarly  decorated  with  re- 
presentations of  the  visions  of  St.  John  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse.]:  On  this  journey,  and  perhaps  also  on  former 
occasions,  Biscop  was  accompanied  by  Ceolfrid,  his  friend 
and  his  fellow  labourer  in  the  building  of  the  monastery ; 

*  Johannes  ....  qni  nuper  venerat  a  Roma,  ....  dace  rererentiasimo 
abbate  Bisoopo,  was  present  at  this  synod.    Bed.  H.  E.  ir.  18. 

t  Tnnumerabilem  librornm  omnis  generis  copiam  apportavit.  Bed.  Vit. 
Abb.  Wir.  p.  29. 

%  Imaginem  beatse  Dei  genetricis  semperque  Tirginis  Marite  simnl  et  dno- 
dedm  apostolorum,  qnibus  mediam  et  ejusdem  ecclesise  testndineniy  ducto 
a  pariete  ad  parietem  tabnlato,  pnecingeret ;  imagines  evangelicae  historic, 
quibus  anstralem  ecclesise  parietem  decoraret ;  imagines  yisionum  Apocalypsis 
beat!  Johannis,  quibus  septentrionalem  eeque  parietem  omaret,  quatenns 
intrantes  ecclesiam  omnes  etiam  literarum  ignari,  quaque  versum  intende* 
rent,  vel  semper  amabilem  Christi  sanctorumque  ejus  quamvis  in  imagine 
contemplarentur  aspectum ;  Tel  dominicae  incamationis  gratiam  Tigilantiore 
mente  recolerent,  Tel  extremi  discrimen  examinis  quasi  coram  oculis  habentes 
districtius  se  ipsi  ezaminare  meminissent.    Bed.  Vit.  Abb.  Wir.,  p.  30. 

The  slight  indications  giTen  by  Bede  seem  to  indicate  distinctly  a  church 
built  in  what  is  termed  the  Byzantine  style,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
early  basilicas  still  existing  in  Rome.  The  reader  who  would  understand 
the  arrangements  of  the  pictures  in  the  church  of  Wearmouth,  is  referred  to 
the  sections  of  the  ancient  church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuora  at  Monreale,  giTen 
in  Hittorf  snd  Zanth's  Architect.  Mod.  de  la  Sicile. 
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on  his  return^  he  brought  with  him  to  England  John,  the 
arch-chanter  (archicantor)  of  St.  Peter's,  and  abbot  of  St. 
Martin's  at  Rome.*  The  object  of  this  man's  mission 
was  to  examine  into  the  Catholicism  of  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
bat  he  was  also  the  means  of  introducing  the  Roman 
choral  service,  which  he  not  only  taught  orally  at  Wear- 
mouth,  but  left  written  directions,  long  preserved  there, 
of  which  copies  were  soon  spread  over  the  island. 

Sling  Ecgfrid  rejoiced  in  the  zeal  of  his  abbot;  and, 
soon  after  his  return  from  this  his  fourth  journey  to  Rome, 
he  gave  him  more  land,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Wear,  at  a  place  then  called  Girwi  (Yarrow),  and  Biscop 
built  there  a  second  monastery,  dependent  upon  that  of 
Wearmouth.  In  this  smaller  foundation,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Paul  the  apostle,  he  placed  seventeen  of  his 
monks,  under  the  management  of  his  friend  Ceolfrid. 
Nine  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  larger  monastery, 
in  A.D.  685,  Biscop  entrusted  the  care  of  both  establish- 
ments to  one  of  his  monks  named  Eosterwin,  and,  taking 
Ceolfrid  with  him,  left  England  for  the  fifth  and  last  timet 
He  again  brought  from  Rome  many  books  and  pictures. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  which  he  placed  in  the  church  of  Wearmouth; 
and  another  in  which  circumstances  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  compared  with  each  other,  as  in  a  picture 
of  Isaac  carilfing  the  wood  on  which  he  was  to  be  sacrificed 
and  Christ  bearing  the  cross ;  in  another  Moses  raising 
the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness  placed  in  juxtaposi- 

*  Bed.  ib.  oad  H.  E.  ir.  18.  Bede's  mention  of  Ceolfrid  in  this  latter 
place  has  led  his  recent  editor  into  the  error  of  making  Biscop  bring  John 
the  Arch-chanter  on  his  retnm  from  hiB/yth  journey  to  Rome.  (not.  in  Bed. 
H.  E.  p.  288,  ed.  Stevenson).  As  Biscop  only  returned  (in  company 
with  Ceolfrid)  from  his  fifth  journey  after  the  death  of  Ecgfrid  (May  80, 
685),  John  could  not  in  this  case  haye  been  at  the  synod  of  Heathfield 
(680). 

t  Bed.  Vit.  Abb.  Wir.  pp.  31,  32. 
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tion  with  the  Saviour  elevated  on  the  cross.*  These  he 
placed  in  the  church  of  Yarrow.  Biscop  also  braught 
with  him  on  this  occasion  two  silk  palls  ^  of  incomparable 
workmanship/'t  On  his  arrival  in  England,  probably  in 
686  or  early  in  687^  he  found  that,  during  his  absence, 
death  had  carried  off  king  Ecgfrid,  as  well  as  his  own  sub* 
abbot  Eosterwin,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received 
by  the  learned  king  Aldfiid.  Biscop  was  soon  afterwards 
seized  with  the  palsy,  under  which  he  languished  three 
years.  During  his  latter  days  his  thoughts  ran  much 
upon  his  library,  and  he  anxiously  exhorted  his  monks  to 
preserve  the  books  carefully,  after  his  death,  from  loss  or 
injury.t  Amid  his  bodily  sufferings  he  frequently  spoke 
with  pleasure  of  the  journeys  he  had  made  to  collect  them« 
and  of  the  foreign  sites  which  he  had  vi8ited.§  Having 
appointed  Ceolfrid  his  successor,  he  died  on  the  twelfth 
of  January  690,  sixteen  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  of  Wearmouth.||  He  was  buried  at  Wear- 
mouth  ;  but,  in  the  tenth  century,  his  bones  were  trans- 
lated to  Thorney  by  Ethelwold  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Bede  composed  an  homily  upon  his  master's  memory, 
which  is  still  preserved.^ 

*  Nam  et  tunc  dominicEe  historiae  pictaras  quibiu  totam  beatte  Dei  gene- 
trida  qoam  in  monastorio  majore  fecerat  ecclesiam  in  giro  coronaret.  Ima- 
gines quoque  ad  omandum  monaaterium  ecdeaiamque  beati  Panli  nostri  de 
Concordia  veteris  et  novi  testamenti  somma  ratione  exhibuit.  Yerbi  gratia, 
Isaac  lig^a  quibns  immolaretur  portantem,  et  Dominum  cnicem  in  qua 
pateretur  «que  portantem,  proxima  super  invicem  regione  pictnra  oon- 
junzit.  Item  serpentl  in  heremo  a  Moyse  ezaltato,  filinm  hominii  in  cnioe 
ezaltatum  comparavit.     Id.  ib.  p.  35. 

t  Pallia  duo  oloserica  incomparandi  opens.    Id.  ib. 

X  Bibliothecam  quam  de  Roma  nobilissimam  copiosisaimamque  adTezerat, 
ad  instructionem  ecclesise  necessariam,  sollidte  senrari  integram,  ne  per  in* 
curiam  foedari,  aut  sparsim  dissipari,  praecepit.     Id.  ib.  p.  38. 

$  Bed.  Uomil.  Hyemal.  p.  334  (in  the  Cologne  edition  of  bis  works.) 

II  Bede,  ib.  Simeon  of  Durham,  col.  94.  Matthew  of  Westminster  erro- 
neously places  Biscop*s  death  in  703. 

f  This  homily  is  printed  in  the  seventh  vol.  of  Bede's  works  (Ed. 
Col.  1688),  among  the  Homil.  hyemales  de  Sanctis,  p.  332. 
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The  benefits  which  Biscop  conferred  upon  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization,  then  only  in  its  dawn,  were  very  great.  The 
monastery  of  Wearmouth,  enriched  with  the  treasures  he 
had  imported,  and  adorned  by  the  workmen  whom  he  had 
invited  from  the  continent,  became  under  his  guidance 
the  nursery  equally  of  literature  and  the  arts.  Bede  tells 
exultingly  how  often  he  had  passed  the  sea,  '^  never  '^  as 
he  says,  ^^  returning,  like  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
empty  or  in  vain/'*  At  a  later  period,  WUliam  of  Malms- 
bury,  looking  back  to  the  advantages  which  had  residted 
from  his  exertions,  praises  no  less  the  active  zeal  which 
led  him  to  expend  so  much  of  his  life  in  travelling  to  seek 
books,  and  architects,  and  glass-makers,  the  first  of  which 
had  been  previously  rare,  and  the  others  almost  unknown, 
among  his  countrymen,  than  the  desire  of  bringing  to  his 
friends  some  novelty,  the  love  of  country,  and  the  taste 
for  elegance,  which  beguiled  his  hours  of  pain  and  labour.f 
The  most  useful  memorial  which  Biscop  left  to  his  imme- 
diate successors,  was  perhaps  his  library,  which  afterwards 
perished  amid  the  depredations  of  the  Danes;  hismostdura- 
ble  monument  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  his  disciple 
Bede.  The  Ubrary  must  have  been  extensive ;  but  we  are  not 
informed  of  what  classes  of  books  it  was  chiefly  composed. 

*  Toties  mare  transiit,  namquam,  nt  est  coDsaetudinis  quibusdam,  Tacuns 
etioatilis  rediit,  sed  nunc  libroram  copiam  sanctorum,  nunc  reliquiarum 
beatomm  martyrum  Christi  venerabile  detulit,  nunc  architectos  ecclesiae 
fabricandee,  nunc  vitrifactores  ad  fenestras  ejus  decorandas  ac  muniendas, 
nunc  cantandi  et  in  ecclesia  per  totum  annum  ministrandi  secum  magistros 
adduzit,  nunc  epistolam  privilegii  .  .  .  apportavit,  nunc  picturas  sanctamm 
historiarum  .  .  .  adrexit.     Bed.  Homil.  in  Natal.  Bened.  p.  334. 

t  Industriam,  quod  copiam  librorum  advexerit,  quod  artifices  lapidearum 
ledium  et  vitrearum  fenestrarum  primus  omnium  Angliam  asciverit,  totum 
pene  fevum  talia  transigendo  peregrinatus.  Quippe  studio  advebendi  cog- 
natis  aliquid  insolitum  amor  patrise  et  yoluptas  elegantise  asperos  fallebant 
labores.  Neque  enim  ante  Benedictum  lapidei  tabulatus  domus  in  Britannia 
nisi  perraro  videbantur,  heque  perspicuitate  vitri  penetrata  lucem  «dibus 
Solaris  jaciebat  radius.    W.  Walmsb.  (in  Scriptor.  post  Bed.)  p.  21 . 
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Bede  mentions  incidentally  that  it  contained  a  treatise  on 
cosmography,*  a  subject  \vhich  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely popular  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers. 
There  appears  to  be  no  direct  authority  for  the  statement 
made  by  Warton,  and  repeated  by  others,  that  Biscop 
brought  to  England  a  valuable  collection  of  the  best  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  ;t  but  we  are  justified  in  believing  such 
to  have  been  the  case,  by  the  frequent  quotations  from 
their  writings  that  are  found  in  Bede.  The  works  indeed 
of  this  author  are  the  best  proof  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  information  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  monastery  of 
Wearmouth. 

In  the  same  manner  we  can  now  only  judge  of  Biscop's 
literary  acquirements  by  his  acknowledged  love  of  books 
and  by  the  proficiency  of  his  scholars.  Leiand  says  that 
he  wrote  very  learnedly,  and  ascribes  to  him  a  work  en- 
titled Concordaniia  Regularum,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  show  that  all  rules  of  monastic  life  agreed  or  ought  to 
agree  with  that  of  St.  Benedict.  The  titles  of  three  other 
books  said  to  have  been  written  by  Biscop  are  also  given 
by  the  old  bibliographers,  all  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
government  or  observances  of  his  monks ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  authority  on  which  they  rest  is  very 
doubtful4 

*  Cosmograpborum  codex  mirandi  operis,  quern  RomteBenedictus  emerat. 
Bed.  Hist.  Abb.  Wirem.  p.  47-  Books  on  cosmoiptiphy  are  again  alluded 
to  in  an  extract  from  tbe  letters  of  Boniface,  quoted  in  tbe  introduction  to 
tbe  present  yolume,  p.  91 ,  note.  The  Cosmography  of  the  pseudo-^thicus 
appears  to  have  been  a  popular  book  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  an  early 
period,  and  sereral  early  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  of  it  are  preserved  in  our 
libraries. 

t  Wartoui  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  —  Compare  the  articles  on 
Benedict  Biscop  in  Chalmers  and  the  Biographie  Universelle. 

X  Scripsit  Concordiam  Regularum,  lib.  1.  Exhortationes  ad  Monachos, 
lib.  1.  De  suo  Privilegio,  Epist.  1.  De  Celebratione  Festorum  totius  Anni, 
lib.  1.    Tanner. 
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CiEDMON. 

While  men  of  higher  rank  and  education  were  labour* 
ing  to  introduce  among  their  countrymen  the  language 
and  literature  of  Rome^  we  find  a  person  rising  out  of  the 
common  orders  of  the  people^  under  remarkable  circum- 
stances, to  christianize  and  refine  the  vernacular  poetry. 
No  name  has  of  late  years  excited  more  interest  among 
scholars  than  that  of  Ceedmon^  yet  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  early  writer  except  Bede.* 

C^edmon  was  a  native  of  Northumbrian  and  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Streaneshalch  (Whitby) ;  he  seems^  from 
the  account  given  by  Bede^  to  have  performed^  at  least 
occasionally,  the  duties  of  a  cow-herd.  We  are  told  that 
he  was  so  much  less  instructed  than  most  of  his  equals,  that 
hehad  not  even  learnt  any  poetry;  so  that  he  was  frequentiy 
obliged  to  retire  in  order  to  hide  his  shame,  when  the  harp 
was  moved  towards  him  in  the  hall,  where  at  supper  it 
was  customary  for  each  person  to  sing  in  turn.f  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  it  happened  to  be  Caedmon^s  turn  to 
keep  guard  at  the  stable  during  the  night,^  and,  overcome 

*  Cedrnon*!  story  ii  told  in  Bed.  H.  E.  iv.  84. 

t  Unde  nonnanqnam  in  convino,  com  esset  Intitie  causa  nt  omnes  per 
ordinem  cantare  deberent,  ille,  ubi  appropiaqnare  sibi  dtharam  cernebat, 
enrgebat  a  media  eoena  et  egressofl  ad  suam  domnm  repedabat.  Bed.  ib. 
This  is  one  of  those  cnrions  inddents  which  help  to  throw  light  on  the  do^ 
mestic  life  of  onr  early  forefathers.  Even  in  Alfred's  time  manners  seem 
to  have  been  so  fiur  changed  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  paraphrase  the 
Latin  eantare  by  to  Hng  to  thi  harp^  in  order  to  explain  why  the  harp  was 
passed  round. — ^And  he  for-h>n  oft  in  ge*beorscipe,  >onne  Vkx  wes  blisse 
intinga  ge-demed  t^  hi  ealle  soeoldan  [«nrh  endebyidnesse  be  hearpan  singan, 
"Sonne  he  ge-seah  ISa  hearpan  him  nealscan,  i^nne  aras  he  for  sceome  from 
l>am  symie,  i  ham  code  to  his  hnse. 

X  Sgfessus  estadstabula  jumentoruro,  quorum  ei  custodia  nocte  ilia  er%t 
d^l^;ata.  Bede. — ^to  neata  scypene»  ^«r  heorde  him  wcs  %mxt  nihte  b^bot 
den.    Alfred's  Tersion. 
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with  vexation,  he  quitted  the  table  and  retired  to  his  post 
of  duty,  where,  laying  himself  down,  he  fell  into  a  sound 
slumber.  In  the  midst  of  his  sleep  a  stranger  appeared 
to  him,  and,  saluting  him  by  his  name,  said,  *^  Csedmon, 
sing  me  something/^  Ciedmon  answered,  ^'I  know 
nothing  to  sing;  for  my  incapacity  in  this  respect  waa 
the  cause  of  my  leaving  the  hall  to  come  hither/'  ^^  Nay,'' 
said  the  stranger,  ^^but  thou  hast  something  to  sing*" 
^^  What  must  I  sing  ? ''  said  Ciedmon.  ^^  Sing  the  crea- 
tion,'' was  the  reply ;  and  thereupon  Cffidmon  began  to 
sing  verses  '^  which  he  had  never  heard  before,"  and  which 
are  said  to  have  been  as  follows: 


Nu  we  sceolan  heiian  Now  we  shall  praise 

heofon-rioes  weard»  the  guardian  of  heaven, 

metodes  mihte,  the  might  of  the  creator» 

and  his  niod*ge->onc,  and  his  counsel, 

wera  wuldor-feder  I  the  gbry-father  of  men  1 

swa  he  wnndra  ge-hwes,  how  he  of  all  wonders, 

ece  dryhten,  the  eternal  lord, 

oord  onstealde.  formed  the 


He  aerest  ge-sc^p  He  first  created 

ylda  beamnm  for  the  children  of  men 

heofon  to  hrdfe,  heaven  as  a  roof, 

halig  soyppend !  the  holy  creator ! 

H  middan-geard  then  the  world 

mon-cynnes  weard,  the  gnardiaa  of  mankind, 

ece  dryhten,  the  eternal  lord, 

Kftar  teode,  produced  aftennurda, 

finun  foldaa,  the  earth  for  men, 

fretKlmihtigl  Jk»  almi|^  maiter  t 


Cffidmon  then  awoke ;  and  he  was  not  only  able  to  repeat 

*  Bede  only  giTca  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  Cadmon*s  cxordinm ;  and  the 
Anglo*Sazon  lines,  foond  in  king  A]fted*a  version,  lurre  been  snppoted  hy 
some  to  be  a  mere  re-tranalation  torn  Bede'a  Latin.  Bnt  aa  a  copy  of  the 
Saxon  text  is  found  in  the  margin  of  a  MS.  of  Bede  (now  in  the  Poblie 
Library  at  Cambridge  KK.  516),  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  Wear- 
mouth  within  two  or  three  years  after  Bede't  death,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  they  are  the  original  lines. 
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the  lines  which  he  had  made  in  his  sleep,  but  he  continued 
them  in  a  strain  of  admirable  versification.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  hastened  to  the  town-reeve  or  bailiff*  of  Whitby, 
who  carried  him  before  the  abbess  Hilda,  and  there  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  learned  men  of  tile  place  he  told 
his  story,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  he  had  received 
the  gift  of  song  from  heaven.  They  then  expounded  to 
him  in  his  mother  tongue  a  portion  of  Scripture,  which  he 
was  required  to  repeat  in  verse.  Caedmon  went  home  with 
his  task,  and  the  next  morning  he  produced  a  poem  which 
excelled  in  beauty  all  that  they  were  accustomed  to  hear. 
He  afterwards  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
abbess  Hilda^  and  became  a  monk  of  her  house ;  and  she 
ordered  him  to  transfer  into  verse  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
history.  We  are  told  that  he  was  unable  to  read^  but  that 
he  was  continually  occupied  in  repeating  to  himself  what  he 
heard,  and,  '^  like  a  clean  animal,  ruminating  it,  he  turned 
it  into  most  sweet  verse.'^t  Bede  informs  us  that  Cfisd- 
mon's  poetry,  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  treated  successively 
of  tiie  whole  history  of  Genesis,  of  the  departure  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  tiieir  entrance  into  the 
land  of  promise,  witii  many  other  histories  taken  out  of 
Holy  Writ;  of  the  Incarnation,  Passion,  Resurrection, 
and  Ascension  ;  of  tiie  advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
tiie  doctrine  of  the  Aposties ;  ^  he  also  made  many  poems 
on  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  Judgment,  tiie  pains  of  hell, 
and  the  sweetness  of  €be  heavenly  kingdom.'' 

The  story  of  Ceedmon  forms  one  of  those  frequent 
episodes  which  give  so  much  interest  to  tiie  narrative,  of 
the  venerable  father  of  English  historians.    The  account 

*  Veniensqne  mane  ftd  ▼illicam,  qui  sibi  pneerat.  Bede.  To  'Sam  tvn- 
gerefan,  se  )>e  hia  ealdormon  wees.    Alfred. 

t  At  ipse  evncta  qum  andiendo  diaoere  poterat,  rememorando  aecnm  et» 
quasi  mnndum  animal,  ruminando,  in  carmen  dulcissimum  convertebat. 
Bede,  ib. 
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of  the  poet's  death  is  singularly  beautiful.  '^  When  the 
time  of  his  departure  approached^''  says  Bede,  '^  he  was 
fourteen  days  troubled  with  bodily  infirmity ;  yet  so  mode- 
rately that  during  all  that  time  he  could  both  speak  and 
walk.  There  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  house  in  which 
they  used  to  bring  those  who  were  very  infirm  and  near 
their  end.  Then  bade  he  his  servant^  on  the  eve  of  the 
night  in  which  he  was  to  leave  the  world,  to  prepare  him 
a  place  of  rest  in  that  house;  whereupon  the  servant 
wondered  why  he  gave  this  order,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
that  his  death  was  not  so  near,  yet  he  did  as  he  had  com- 
manded him.  And  when,  having  taken  their  place  there, 
they  were  speaking  in  joyful  mood  and  joking  with  those 
who  had  previously  been  in  the  place,  and  it  was  just  past 
midnight,  he  asked  whether  they  had  the  eucharist  within. 
They  answered,  ^^  What  need  hast  thou  of  the  eucharist  ? 
for  thou,  who  art  speaking  to  us  thus  cheerfully,  art  not 
now  on  the  point  of  death.''  He  said  again,  ^^  Nevertheless, 
bring  me  the  eucharist!"  When  he  had  taken  it  in  his 
hand,  he  asked  if  they  had  all  a  placid  mind  towards  him, 
without  any  enmity  or  ill-will.  They  all  answered  that 
they  were  most  kindly  disposed  towards  him,  far  removed 
from  any  angry  feeling ;  and  they  besought  him  in  retmm 
that  he  would  be  kindly  disposed  towards  them.  He  im- 
mediately answered,  '^  My  dear  brethren,  I  am  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  you  and  towards  all  God's  servants."  And 
thus  strengthening  himself  with  the  heavenly  viaticum,  he 
prepared  himself  to  enter  into  another  life.  He  asked 
again,  how  near  was  the  hour  in  which  the  brethren  must 
rise  to  sing  their  noctums.  They  answered,  ^^  It  is  not 
far  to  that."  Then  he  said,  ^'  It  is  well ;  let  us  therefore 
wait  that  hour."  And  signing  himself  with  the  sign 
of  the  holy  cross,  he  reclined  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
so  in  silence  ended  his  life.     And  thus  it  was  that,  as  he 
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with  pure  and  calm  mind  and  tranquil  devotion  had  served 
God^  he  in  like  manner^  leaving  the  world  by  as  calm  a 
death,  went  to  his  presence;  and^  with  that  tongue  which 
had  composed  so  many  salutary  words*  in  praise  of  the 
Creator,  closed  his  last  words  also  in  his  praise,  as  he 
crossed  himself  and  committed  his  spirit  into  his  hands/' 

The  death  of  Ceedmon  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
about  the  year  680.  He  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
Whitby,  where,  according  to  WiUiam  of  Malmsbury, 
his  bones  were  discovered  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  In  the  Anglo-Romish  Calendar,  the  com- 
memoration of  his  birth  has  been  fixed  by  some  on  the 
eleventh,  by  others  on  the  tenth,  of  February,  but  appa- 
rently on  no  good  authority. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  arch- 
bishop Usher  became  possessed  of  a  manuscript  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  the  subject  and  character  of  which  coincided 
in  many  respects  with  the  description  given  by  Bede  of 
the  works  of  Ceedmon.  The  archbishop .  presented  the 
manuscript  to  Junius,  who  immediately  gave  an  edition  of 
the  text  under  Ciedmon^s  name,  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1655.  The  original  manuscript  (which  is  the  only  one 
yet  discovered,  passed,  with  the  rest  of  that  scholar's 
collection,  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  where  it 
is  still  preserved.  Hickes  and  other  writers  have  con- 
tended that  Junius  was  wrong  in  attributing  this  poetry 
to  Csedmon;  but  their  principal  arguments  have  been 
shown  by  others  to  rest  on  weak  foundations,  and, 
although  much  corrupted  in  passing  through  three  cen- 
turies (for  the  MS.  was  written  in  the  tenth  century), 
there  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  doubting  that  we  have 
here  some  fragments  of  Caedmon's  compositions.  The 
edition  by  Junius  having  become  rare,  and  it  being  also 
full  of  errors,  these  poems  were  selected  to  form  the  first 
publication  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  committee  established  by 
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the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London ;  and  in  1 832  appeared 
the  excellent  edition  by  Mr.  Thorpe^  consisting  of  a  text 
formed  carefully  from  the  ori^nal  manuscript^  and  accom- 
panied by  a  literal  English  version. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  work  thus  printed^  and 
which  is  known  generaUy  as  ^^  Csdmon's  Paraphrase/' 
embraces  the  history  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
The  long  and  graphic  account  of  the  fall  of  man;  founded 
on  l^ends  of  which  it  is  not  now  easy  to  trace  the  origin^ 
resembles  so  much  the  plot  of  the  Paradise  Lost^  that  it 
has  obtained  for  its  author  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Milton. 
The  remainder  of  what  is  printed  as  the  first  book  consists 
of  the  history  of  Daniel.  The  second  book  is  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  fragments^  probably  taken  down  (as  Mr. 
Thorpe  supposes)  from  oral  recitation ;  they  relate  to  the  de- 
scent of  the  Saviour  into  Hades  (a  story  so  popular  during 
the  middle  age  under  the  name  of  *^  the  Harrowing  of 
Hell  ")^  the  Ascension^  and  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilder- 
ness. The  style  of  this  poetry  is  unequal;  but  some 
parts^  and  more  particularly  the  narrative  of  the  fall^  are 
very  favourable  specimens  of  the  poetic  skill  of  our  early 
forefathers.  The  story  just  mentioned  appears  to  have  been 
the  poem  on  which  Ceedmon^s  great  reputation  was  founded ; 
it  was  the  one  which^  according  to  the  legend,  he  had  com- 
menced in  the  first  moments  of  his  inspiration,  under  the 
influence  of  his  dream.  An  extract  from  it  will  give  the 
general  reader  the  best  idea  of  his  manner  of  writing.  The 
following  passage  is  the  commencement  of  the  speech  of 
Satan,  when  he  first  recovers  from  the  consternation  into 
which  the  entire  defeat  of  his  ambition  had  thrown  him, 
and  forms  his  treacherous  designs  against  the  happiness 
of  our  first  parents ;  it  bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the 
similar  speech  of  the  fallen  angel  in  the  first  book  of 
Paradise  Lost. 
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Wtoll  him  on  iimtik 

hyge  jmb  his  hedrtan» 

hit  wKfl  him  iktan 

wntnic  wite. 

He  H  worde  ewaeV: 

"  Ii  ^  Bnga  Bt^de  im*ge-lic  swi^ 

^nm  otSrum  |»e  we  ter  culSon, 

hedn  on  heofon-rice» 

>e  me  min  hearra  onlag» 

^eah  we  hine,  for  ^m  alweeUan» 

iigan  ne  moston, 

r6migan  iires  rices ; 

ueflS  he  )>eah  riht  ge-d6iiy 

f  he  OS  hmfiS  hefyUed 

fyre  to  bdtme 

h^  >«re  hitam 

heofon-rioe  hen^meo, 

hitaX  hit  ge-medrcod 

mid  moii*cyii]ie 

to  ge-settanne. 

1^  m6  is  iorga  mxst, 

"P  Adam  scealt 

be  w«Bs  of  eoiiSan  ge-worht, 

minne  stioiigUeaa 

st61  behealdan, 

w^san  him  on  wj'nne, 

:i  w^  >is  wite  )>olien, 

hearm  on  Hsse  hoUe. 

Wi  14  ahte  ic  minra  handa  ge«weild» 

imoste  toetid 

4te  weoi'San, 

w^san  inb  winter-atande, 

bonne  Ic  mid  bjs  werodfr-— 

Ao  UcpX  me  ymbe 

irsn-bendas, 

ride's  raoentan  sal ; 

ie  eom  rices  leas ! 

babbalS  me  swa  hearde 

helle  clommas 

feste  befangen ! 

H^r  is  fjr^r  micel 

nfim "]  neo^ne ; 

ic  4  ne  ge>seah 

UlSran  landscipe ; 

lig  ne  aswama'5y 

hit  ofer  helle. 


BoUed  within  him 
his  thought  about  his  heart, 
hot  was  without  him 
his  dire  punishment. 
Then  spake  he  words : 
**  This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike 
that  other  that  we  formerly  knew, 
high  in  hesTen's  kingdom» 
which  mj  master  bestowed  on  me, 
though  we  it,  for  the  AU-powerfol, 
may  not  possess, 
we  must  cede  our  realm ; 
yet  hath  he  not  done  rightly, 
that  he  hath  struck  us  down 
to  the  fiery  abyss 
of  the  hot  heUf 

bereft  ns  of  heaven's  kingdom» 
hath  decreed 
to  people  it 
with  mankind. 

That  is  tome  of  •onrovt  the  greatest, 
that  Adam, 

who  was  wrought  of  earth , 
shett  possess 
my  strong  seat, 

that  it  shall  be  to  him  in  deligfat^ 
and  we  endure  this  torment, 
misery  in  this  hell. 
Oh  I  had  I  power  of  my  hands, 
might  one  season 
be  without, 
be  one  winter's  space, 

then  with  this  host  I 

Bat  around  me  lie 

ironbonda, 

presseth  this  cord  of  chain ; 

I  am  powerless ! 

me  have  so  hard 

the  clasps  of  hell 

so  firmly  grasped ! 

Here  is  a  vast  fire 

above  and  underneath, 

never  did  I  see 

a  loathlier  landskip ; 

the  flame  abateth  not» 

hot  over  hell. 
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Me  habba'S  hringa  ge-sprong, 

sUIS-hearda  sti, 

si^es  amyrred, 

afynred  me  min  fetSe. 

F^t  synt  ge-bfindene» 

b&nda  ge-hs^fte, 

synt  Hasa  h^Udora 

wegas  for-w6rhtey 

8wa  ic  mid  wihte  ne  maeg 

of  Hanim  li6^o-bendam. 

licga^  me  ymbutan 

helLrdea  irenea 

h4te  ge-alsegene 

grindlas  greate, 

mid  Ifj  me  God  hafalS 

ge-httfted  be  >am  healse. 

Swa  ic  w&t  he  minne  hige  cn^, 

-i  "p  wiste  eae, 
weroda  drihten, 
"P  soeolde  mic  Ad&me 
yfele  ge-wur1$aDy 
ymb  "p  beofon>rfcey 
^r  ic  ahte  minra  handa  ge-weald.*' 
Thorpe*»  Qsdman,  pp.  9S — 95. 


me  bath  the  dasping  of  these  ringSy 

this  hard  polished  band, 

impeded  in  my  course, 

debarred  me  firom  my  way. 

My  feet  are  bound, 

my  hands  manacled, 

of  these  hell-doors  are 

the  ways  obstmeted, 

so  that  with  aught  I  cannot 

from  these  limb  bonds  escape. 

About  me  lie 

huge  gratings 

of  hard  iron 

forged  with  heat, 

with  which  me  God 

hath  fastened  by  the  neck. 

Thus  perceive  I  that  he  knoweth  my 

mind, 
and  that  he  knew  also, 
the  Lord  of  hosts, 
that  should  us  through  Adam 
evil  befall, 

about  the  realm  of  heaven, 
where  I  had  power  of  my  hands.** 


Bditiotu  of  C^Bdmon. 

Csdmonis  Monachi  Paraphrasis  poetica  Genesios  ac  pnecipuarum  Sacne 
Paginae  Historiarum,  abhinc  annos  M.LXX.  Anglo-Sazonice  con- 
scripts, et  nunc  primum  edits  a  Francisco  Junio,  F.  F.  Small  4to, 
Amsterdam,  1655. 

Csdmon's  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  with  an  English  Translation,  Notes,  and  a  Verbal  Index,  by 
Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  Honorary  Member  of  the  Islandic  Literary 
Society  of  Copenhagen.  Large  8vo.  London,  published  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  183S. 
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ADAMNAN. 

Among  the  learned  men  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Aldfrid  king  of  Northumberland^  was  Adamnan  or  Adorn* 
nan.*'  His  name  is  connected  with  the  disputes  concern- 
ing Easter  which  were  so  warmly  agitated  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  the  members  of  the  two  churches  came 
into  more  frequent  intercourse  with  each  other  than  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island :  and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
early  Irish  monks  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  literary 
remains. 

Adamnan  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ireland, 
but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  succeeded  St. 
Failbeusas  abbot  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  lona,  being 
the  fourth  who  presided  over  that  house  after  the  death  of 
its  founder  St.  Columba.  Few  particulars  of  his  life  have 
been  preserved,  and  Bede  is  almost  our  only  authority  for 
them.f  It  appears  that  he  was  sent  by  his  countrymen 
on  an  embassy  to  king  Aldfrid  in  the  first  years  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  that  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland.  He  was  probably  chosen 
for  this  mission  because  he  had  previously  enjoyed  that 
king's  friendship,  who  had  spent  his  youth  in  study  among 
the  Irish  Scots  at  the  same  island  of  lona.  During  his  stay 

*  The  carelessnetB  of  scribes  has  multiplied  the  forms  of  this  name :  it  is 
frequently  spelt  Adamannns,  and  some  MSS.  haTe  Adamanns,  Adamandos, 
Adobnanns,  and  Adalmnnns.  The  authorities  for  Adamnanns  or  Adomnanna 
(a  and  o  were  interchangeable)  are  qnite  satisfactory.  Alcnin  gives  the 
third  syllable  as  short  (Opera,  p.  1756.) 

Patridoa,  Cheranusi  Scotorom  gloria  gentis, 
Atqne  Colunbanns,  CongaUos,  AiamnanM»,  atque 
Praedari  patres»  momm  yitsqne  magistri. 
t  Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  15.    And  the  farther  notice  in  the  letter  of  Ceolfrid,  in 
Bede,  H.  E.  t.  21.    Usher  has  quoted  some  Irish  authorities,  which  how- 
ever add  nothing  to  Adamnan's  biography. 
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in  Northumbria  he  was  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome  concerning  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter 
andthetonsure»  by  the  arguments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Theo- 
logians; Ceolfrid  abbot  of  Wearmouth;  at  which  monastery 
Adamnan  had  been  a  temporary  guest^  being  one  of  his  in- 
structors.* On  his  return  to  lona,  the  abbot  attempted 
to  convert  his  monks^  but  finding  them  unwilling  to  desert 
the  (^reed  of  their  forefathers^  and  disgusted  with  their 
obstinacy^  he  left  the  monastery,  and  passed  over  to  Ireland. 
There  his  endeavours  were  more  successful,  and,  after 
having  converted  multitudes  of  persons  in  different  parts  of 
that  country  by  his  preaching,  he  assisted  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Adamnan  again  returned 
to  his  own  monks,  who,  however,  continued  deaf  to  his 
exhortations ;  and  the  abbot,  worn  out  with  mortification 
and  regret,  died  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Easter  of  the 
following  year,  and,  as  Bede  observes,  was  thus  saved  from 
the  collision  which  must  have  been  the  result  of  his  giving 
orders,  as  their  superior,  which  hismonksin  their  consciences 
would  feel  obliged  to  disobey.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  a.d.  704.  The  Irish  annalsf 
place  it  on  the  twenty-third  of  September,  703,  which  is 
the  day  given  to  Adamnan  in  the  Romish  Calendar;  but 
this  must  be  an  error,  because  it  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  narrative  of  Bede,  who  was  a  contemporary 
writer. 

We  are  inclined  to  disagree  with  the  opinion  which 
places  the  date  of  Adamnan's  mission  to  king  Aldfrid  in 
703,  and  which  thus  appears  to  crowd  the  later  events  of  his 
life  within  a  smaller  space  of  time  than  is  consistent  with 
the  history.     If  his  death  be  placed  in  704,  his  conversion 

*  See  Ceolftid's  letter,  just  quoted. 

t  Qaoted  by  Tanner,  Biblioth.  in  v.  Adamaantts. 
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of  the  Irish  must  have  been  completed  before  the  Easter 
of  the  preceding  year  (in  703^  Easter-day  was  the  eighth 
of  April),  and  the  work  of  conversion  must  itself  have  re- 
quired  some  time.  It  seems  not  indeed  improbable  that 
the  reason  of  his  leaving  his  monastery  was  his  unwilling- 
ness to  enforce  upon  his  monks  the  new  regulations  for 
celebrating  the  EUister  of  702  ;  and  his  visit  to  the  court 
of  King  Aldftrid  would  thus  be  carried  back  at  least  to  the 
year  701  •  The  expression  used  by  Bede  (aliquandiu  in 
ea  provincia  moratus),  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  Adam- 
nan  remained  in  England  during  some  months. 

Both  Bede  and  the  abbot  Ceolfrid  bear  witness  to  the 
goodness  and  humility  of  Adamnan's  character^  and  to  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.*  As  a 
writer^  he  holds  the  remarkable  position  of  being  probably 
the  first  native  of  our  islands  who  incited  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  that  long  pilgrimage  which  had  afterwards  such 
an  important  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  world,  by 
publishing  a  description  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventh  century^  a  Prankish  bishop  named 
Arculf  had  visited  Jerusalem^  and  from  thence  had  wan- 
dered to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  and  to  Constantinople.  On 
his  way  home  he  witnessed  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  isle 
of  Vulcano  oflF  the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  vessel  in  which 
he  was  embarked  was  afterwards  carried  out  to  sea  by  a 
violent  tempest,  which  threw  it  on  the  western  coast  of 
Britain.  Mabillon  could  not  trace  the  name  of  this  pre- 
late in  the  early  annals  of  any  of  the  French  8ees;t  but 
his  bishopric  was  probably  in  Neustria,  as  his  ship  must 
have  been  bound  for  the  west  coast  of  France  (perhaps 

*  Ent  enim  Tir  bonus  et  sapiens,  et  scientia  Scriptnraniin  nobilissime 
instractus.  Bede,  v.  15.  Miram  in  moribns  ac  Terbis  pradentiam,  humi- 
litatem,  religioDem,  oetenderet.     Ceolfiid's  Letter. 

f  In  the  Aeta  Sanct  Ord.  Bened. 
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to  Nantes)^  or  it  would  not  have  been  carried  out  into  the 
Atlantic.  Thus  shipwrecked^  Arculf^  after  many  wander* 
ings^  arrived  at  lona^  where  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  Adamnan^  who  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  recital  of 
his  adventures.*  The  abbot  of  lona  committed  this  nar- 
rative to  writing  in  a  book  which  is  still  preserved,  and 
which  appears  once  to  have  been  very  popular.  An 
abridgment  of  Adamnan's  work  was  afterwards  published 
by  Bede^t  who  has  also  inserted  some  extracts  from  it  in 
his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.^  When  Adam- 
nan  had  completed  this  book,  he  carried  it  over  as  an 
offering  to  king  Aldfrid,  who  allowed  copies  to  be  made 
for  the  use  of  his  subjects,  and  sent  the  author  home 
loaded  with  presents.  It  seems  certain  that  this  visit 
preceded  his  mission  by  the  Irish ;  and  it  was  probably 
the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  his  own  life  of  Columba.§ 

The  treatise  of  Adamnan  De  Situ  TerrcB  Sancta  was 
published  at  Ingolstadt  by  a  Jesuit  named  James  Oretser, 
in  1619;  and  it  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum Ordinis  Sti.  Benedicti  by  Mabillon.  It  is  divided 
into  three  books,  the  first  containing  his  account  of  Jeru- 
salem and  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  the  second  com- 
prising the  remainder  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  Damascus^ 
Tyre,  Alexandria,  and  observations  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile; 

*  The  story  of  Adamnan's  intercourse  with  Arcalf  is  told  by  Bede,  H.  E. 
▼.15,  and  at  the  end  of  his  abridgment  of  Adamnan's  book. 

f  Bede's  abridgment  was  printed  in  Gretser's  edition  of  the  original, 
and  in  the  folio  edition  of  Bede*s  works,  vol.  iii.  p.  363.  It  was  in  some 
manuscripts  appended  to  the  Itinerariam  Bemardi  Sapientis,  and  has  been 
published  with  it  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  de 
G^graphie  of  Paris,  but  the  editor  of  this  edition  seemed  not  to  be  aware 
that  he  was  merely  reprinting  Bede. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  16, 17. 

§  Vit.  Columb.  ii,  56.  This  must  have  been  after  685.  The  Irish  annals 
of  the  Four  Masters  (ap.  Colgan,  U.  385}  state  that  Adamnan  waa  sent  to 
Northumberland  in  684  to  demand  the  captives  made  by  King  Egfrid,  which 
seems  to  be  an  error  partly  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  the  passage  in 
the  Vita  Columbse. 
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and  the  third  being  occnpied  with  an  account  of  the  chief 
religious  objects  at  Constantinople  and  of  Arculf  s  return 
to  Sicily.  The  style  of  Adamnan's  Latin  is  rather  rude  ;* 
and  his  narrative  is  perfectly  devoid  of  ornament.  The 
following  extract  from  his  description  of  Jerusalem  wiU 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  it. — (Lib.  iii.  chap.  2.) 

Sed  et  hoc  etiam  non  esie  prstereimdam  Tidetar,  quod  nobis  sanctiu  Arcul- 
fvs  de  hiqns  dntatU  in  CbrUto  bonorificentia  prtefatua  narraTit,  inqoiens. 
DiTenaram  gentinm  undiqne  inniimera  mnltitndo,  decimo  qninto  die  mensii 
Septembria,  anniTeraario  more  in  Hierosoiymia  convenire  tolet,  ad  commer- 
da  mntnis  Tenditionibna  et  emptionibaa  peragenda ;  nnde  necease  est,  nt  per 
aliquot  dies,  in  eadem  hospita  civitate  diTersomm  bospitentur  torbs  popu- 
lonim,  qnonun  plnrima  oamelonim  et  equomm  asinommqne  nomerositaat 
nee  non  et  bonm  maacalomm,  diTeraamm  yectoram  reram,  per  illas  polita- 
naa  plateas,  stercomm  abominationes  propriomm  passim  stemit;  quorum 
nidor  non  mediocriter  invehit  ciTibns  molestiam,  quae  ambulandi  impedi- 
tionem  pmbet.  Mirum  dictu,  post  diem  supra  memoratum  reoessionis 
cum  diyersis  turmarum  jumentis,  nocte  subsequente,  immensa  pluviarum 
copia  de  nubibus  effosa  super  eandem  descendit  civitatem,  quse  totas  abster- 
git  abominabiles  deplateis  sordes,  ablutamque  ab  immunditiis  fieri  facit  earn. 
Nam  Hierosolymitanus  ipse  situs,  a  superdlio  aquilonaris  mentis  Sion  inci- 
piens,  ita  est  molli  a  conditore  Deo  dispositus  dediTio,  usque  ad  bumiliora 
aquilonarinm  orientaliumque  murorum  loca,  ut  ilUi  pluvialis  exuberantia 
nuUo  modo  in  plateis,  stagnantium  aquamm  in  similitudinem,  supra  sedere 
poasit,  fed  instar  fluTiorum  de  superioribns  ad  inferiora  decurrit.  Qnm 
scilicet  cslestium  aquamm  inundatio  per  orientales  interfluens  portas,  et 
omnia  secum  stercoraria  auferens  abominamenta  vallem  Josaphat  intrans, 
tonrentem  Cedron  anget :  et  post  talem  Hierosolymitanam  baptizationem, 
continuatim  eadem  fluminalis  ezuberatio  cesaat. 

Adamnan  is  also  known  as  the  writer  of  a  Life  of  St. 
Columba,  which  he  says  that  he  wrote  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  brethren  of  his  monastery,  and  therefore  before  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  England  and  his  difference  with  the 

*  In  tbe  Cologne  edition  of  bis  works,  Bede  is  made  to  say,  at  the  end  of 
his  abridgment  of  this  work,  that  the  original  was  written  in  a  ragged  style — 
qnoa  eruditissimus  in  scripturis  presbyter  Adomnanus  lacinic9o  germone  de- 
scribens,  tribus  libellis  comprehendit  Op.  vol.  iii.  p.  371.  But  this  appears 
to  be  a  mere  miatake  of  the  copyist  who,  in  the  MS.,  read  laeino  iermone,  in- 
stead of  Latino  germane  as  it  is  in  the  two  English  MSS.  of  Bemardus 
Sapiens,  and  so  imagined  it  to  be  an  accidental  abbreviation  for  iaeim&io. 
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monks  on  the  subject  of  Easter*  Bede  appears  not  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  this  book.  It  is  diyided  into 
three  books,  and,  like  most  similar  works,  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  a  small  portion  of  historical  matter  with  much 
that  is  legendary.  It  has  been  frequently  printed  in  col- 
lections of  lives  of  saints. 

Edition»  qfAdamnan'a  Work$,* 

Caniflii  Antiquse  Lectionet,  4to,  1601,  torn.  iv. — Ed.  Basnage»  fol.  Antw. 
17S5,  torn.  i.  p.  678.    Tbe  life  of  Saint  Colnmba. 

Adamanni  Scotohibemi  Abbatia  celeberrimi,  de  Situ  Teme  Sancts,  et  qao- 
madam  aliomm  loconun,  ut  Alezandri»  et  Conatantinopoleoa,  Libri 
tres.  Ante  annos  nongentos  et  ampliua  conscriptif  et  nunc  primiun  in 
lucem  prolati,  studio  Jacobi  Gretaeri  Sodetatia  Jean  Theologi.  Aooes« 
ait  eonmdem  librorum  Breviarium,  sen  Compendiom,  breriatore  yene- 
rabili  Beda  Presbytero»  com  prolegomenia  et  notia.  Small  Quarto, 
Ingolatadt,  1619. 

Meaaingham,  Florilegiom  Inaule  Sanctonim  aen  Vitae  et  Acta  Sanctonim 
Hibernitt.  fol.  Pariay  16S4,  p.  141.  The  life  of  St.  Colnmba,  reprinted 
from  Canisius,  who  edited  it  from  a  MS.  at  Windberg  in  BaTaria. 

Colgan,  Triadia  Thaamaturgae  aeu  Divoram  Patricii,  Columbae.  et  Brigidae, 
trium  yeteria  et  majoria  Scotiae,  aen  Hibemice  Sanctomm  inaulce,  com- 
mnninm  patronomm  Acta.  fol.  Loyanii,  1647.  torn.  iL  p.  336.  Tbe 
life  of  Colnmba,  from  a  MS.  at  Augat,  exhibiting  a  more  complete 
and  better  text  than  that  of  Caniaioa. 

Acta  Sanctomm  Ordinia  S.  Benedicti.  Saecnlnm  III,  para  aeconda.  fol. 
Paria,  1672.  The  treatiae  De  Locia  Sanctia,  from  Gretaer'a  edition, 
compared  with  three  MSS. 

Acta  Sanctomm  Junii,  torn.  ii.  fol.  Antyerpic,  1698.  p.  197.  The  life  of 
Colnmba,  reprinted  from  Colgan. 


HAEDDI  OR  HEDDA,  AND  OFTFOR. 

The  person  best  known  to  us  by  tbe  name  of  Heddaf 
(one  which  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  uncommon 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons)  succeeded  Leutherius  as 
bishop  of  Winchester;   and,  if  William  of  Malmsbury 

*  It  ia  probable  that  there  are  aome  rare  Editiona  of  the  life  of  Colnmba 
not  here  indicated, 
t  Haeddi  is  the  orfchographj  of  Bede :  most  other  writers  have  Htdda, 
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had  not  asserted  that  he  had  seen  a  collection  of  let- 
ters addressed  by  this  prelate  to  Aldhelm,  he  would  no 
more  deserve  a  place  in  a  literary  biography  than  most 
of  the  other  names  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury which  were  collected  by  Leland  and  Bale.  We 
learn  from  Rudbome^  the  old  historian  of  the  see  of 
Winchester^  that  Hedda  had  been  a  ^^  monk  and  abbot " 
under  Hilda  at  Whitby.*  He  was  made  bishop  of  Win- 
chester in  G7G,  and  was  consecrated  in  London  by  arch- 
bishop Theodore.t  After  having  presided  over  that  see 
about  thirty  years,  he  died  at  Winchester  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Osred  king  of  Northumberland,  a.d.  705,^ 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  church.§  The  Romish  Calen- 
dar gives  the  seventh  of  July  as  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  only  important  act  of  this  bishop,  mentioned  by 
historians,  was  the  translation  of  the  body  of  St.  Birinus 
from  Dorchester  to  Winchester.  Hedda  was  celebrated 
for  his  piety,  and  long  after  his  death  numerous  miracles 
were  believed  to  be  performed  by  his  mediation.  Bede 
teUs  us  that  as  a  bishc^  he  was  distinguished  more  by  his 
love  of  virtue  than  by  his  attachment  to  literature.||  To 
prove  his  learning,  in  contradiction  to  the  judgment  passed 
upon  him  by  Bede,  William  of  Malmsbury  appeals  to  his 
letters  to  Aldhelm  (now  lost),  and  to  the  learned  works 
which  Aldhelm  addressed  to  him.1[  Bale,  apparently  with- 

*  Monacbua  et  abbas  in  Streneahalce.  Rudboroe,  Hiat.  Winton.  ap. 
Wbarton,  Ang.  S.  1. 192.  Qui  prios  faerat  monachufl  et  abbas.  W.  Malmsb. 
de  Gestis  Pontif.  p.  241. 

t  Bede,  H.  £.  iv.  12,  and  the  Saxon  Chron.  sub  an.  676. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  v.  18. 

§  Corpus  in  propria  ecclesia  honorifice  hnmatnm  est.  Rudbome,  p.  193. 
According  to  Johannes  Glastoniensis,  he  was  buried  at  Glastonbury. 

II  Bonus  quippe  erat  Tir  ac  justusi  et  episcopalem  vitam,  sive  doctrinam, 
magia  insito  sibi  Tirtutum  amore,  quam  lectionibus,  institutus  exercebat. 
Bede,  H.  E.  y.  18. 

^  Unde  non  panro  moveor  scrupulo,  quippe  qui  legerim  ejus  formales 
epistolas  non  nimis  indocte  compositas,  et  Aldelmi  ad  eum  scripts  mazimam 
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out  any  authority,  attributes  to  Hedda  a  work  entitled 
Ad  Eccksiarum  Paatores,  Lib.  i. 

Among  the  writers  anterior  to  Aldhelm,  we  ought  per- 
haps to  insert  the  name  of  Oftfor^  or,  as  he  is  more  com- 
monly called,  Ostfor  or  Ostoforus.*  He  also  was  educated 
at  Whitby,  and  afterwards  studied  under  Theodore  in 
Kent.  Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  and,  on  his  return 
to  England,  he  visited  the  district  of  the  Hwicci  (now 
Worcestershire),  where  he  preached  the  gospel  with  re- 
markable zeal.  Bosel,  the  bishop  of  that  district,  being 
then  very  aged  and  unfit  for  the  duties  of  his  station,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  substitute  a  more  active  man  in 
his  place,  and  Oftfor  was  consecrated  to  the  bishopric  by 
Wilfred,  Theodore  of  Canterbury  being  dead  and  a  new 
archbishop  not  yet  appointed.f  This  therefore  must  have 
taken  place  after  the  September  of  the  year  690.  The  date 
of  Oftfor's  death  seems  to  be  rather  uncertain ;  but  if  the 
year  692  (which  rests  on  the  oldest  authority)  J  be  correct, 
he  presided  over  the  see  of  Worcester  during  a  very  brief 
period.  Bede  and  the  ancient  writers  give  us  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  bishop  wrote  anything;  yet  Bale  in- 
sists upon  his  being  the  author  of  ^'  erudite  homilies  and 
other  works,''  which  he  says  perished  in  the  Danish  in- 
vasions. 

▼im  eloquentis  et  scientise  redolentia.  Malmsb.  deGest.  Pontif.  p.  S4i.  I 
think  the  late  editor  of  Bede  (see  his  note  on  H.  E.  v.  18)  has  interpreted 
the  term /brmales  epistola»  too  strictly;  for  William  of  Malmsbory  appears 
to  have  had  a  volame  containing  Aldhelm's  familiar  correspondence,  in  which 
were  these  letters  from  Hedda,  and  in  his  life  of  Aldhelm  he  quotes  part  of 
a  letter  from  Aldhelm  to  Hedda,  relating  to  his  own  studies  and  occupations. 

*  For  the  spelling  Oftfor^  we  have  the  authority  of  Bede,  and  it  i^ 
apparently  correct.  The  other  form  has  probably  arisen  from  the  great 
similarity  in  the  manuscripts,  particularly  after  the  entry  of  the  Normans, 
between /and  «,  which  were  frequently  interchanged  by  the  scribes. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  23. 

X  The  Annales  Wigorn.  (in  Wharton,  Ang.  Sac.  i,  470)  giye  this  date, 
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Hitherto  we  have  had  to  speak  chiefly  of  men  who 
received  their  education  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 
The  school  established  in  Kent  was  however  producing 
its  fruits^  and  we  shall  meet  with  more  than  one  great 
scholar  formed  by  the  teaching  of  Theodore  and  Adrian. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Aldhelm,^  a  scion  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  West-Saxon  kings.  Aldhelm 
was  bom  in  Wessex ;  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  uncer* 
tain^  although  it  may  be  placed  with  sufficient  probability 
about  the  year  656.  There  seems  to  be  good  authority 
for  stating  his  father's  name  to  have  been  Kenter^  a  near 
kinsman  of  king  Ine  j  but  a  comparison  of  the  dates  is 
enough  to  show  that  Aldhelm^  was  not,  as  some  have 
stated,  king  Ine's  nephew.f  When  but  a  boy  (purio), 
Aldhelm,  who  exhibited  an  early  taste  for  letters,  was 

*  We  hare  two  original  Uvea  of  Aldhelm ;  one  by  WilUam  of  Malms- 
bury,  written  towardi  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centaiyi  the  other  written 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  Faricius,  a  foreign  monk  of 
Malmsbury,  who  became  abbot  of  Abingdon  in  a.d.  1100,  and  died  in  1117. 
The  first  of  these  was  printed  by  Wharton  and  by  Gale  from  very  modern 
manuscripts ;  a  copy  of  it  is  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  A.  v.,  writ- 
ten certainly  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  much  shorter  than  the  printed 
copy,  all  the  extracts  from  letters  and  charters  being  omitted  ;  as  far  as  it 
goes,  this  MS.  is  much  better  than  the  printed  text.  A  life  which  bears  in- 
ternal evidence  of  being  that  quoted  by  Malmsbury  as  the  work  of  Faricius, 
is^  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina  B.  iv.,  also  written  in  the  twelfth 
century.  (These  two  lives  are  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  from  tran- 
scripts of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  communicated  by  Dngdale.)  Bede,  though 
he  speaks  of  his  works  in  terms  of  admiration,  gives  a  very  brief  account  of 
Aldhelm. 

Various  writers,  from  inattention,  have  introduced  erroneous  modes 
of  spelling  the  name,  Adhelm,  Aldelm,  Aldelin,  Adelhelm,  Athelm,  &c. ; 
yet  we  have  a  certain  guide  to  the  right  orthography  in  his  acrostic  preface 
to  the  iEnigmata,  which  we  shall  quote  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

t  See  W.  Malmsb.  p.  2.  (Ed.  Wharton,  in  Angl.  Sacr.)  Malmsbury  had 
before  him  a  kind  of  common-place  book  written  by  King  Alfred,  which 
he  quotes  more  than  once  for  circumstances  relating  to  Aldhelm,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  writer  with  that  great  monarch.    Alfred  thus  spoke 

VOL.  I.  P 
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sent  to  Adrian  in  Kent^  and  he  soon  excited  the  wonder 
even  of  his  teachers  by  his  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.*  When  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced in  years  {majusculus)y  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  of  Wessex, 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  same  century,  an  Irish  monk 
named  Meildulf,  a  voluntary  exile  from  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  had  taken  up  his  abode  among  the  solitudes  of  the 
vast  forests  which  then  covered  the  north-eastern  districts 
of  Wiltshire.  He  seems  to  have  formed  for  himself  a  cell 
amongst,  or  near,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town.  Meildulf, 
after  living  for  a  short  time  as  a  hermit,  found  it  necessary 
to  secure  for  himself  a  less  precarious  subsistence  by  in- 
structing the  youth  of  the  neighbouring  districts ;  teachers 
were  then  few,  and,  the  fame  of  the  hermit  being  spread 
abroad,  scholars  soon  came  from  considerable  distances  to 
hear  him,  and  thus  the  hermitage  gradually  became  a  seat 
of  learning,  and  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  his  scholars 
after  Meildulf s  death.  People  gave  to  the  place  the 
name  of  Meildulfes-byrig,  which,  softened  down  into 
Malmsbury,  it  still  retains.f 

of  Aldhelm*s  parents, — Qui  enim  legit  Mantialem  Librum  Regis  Elfredi,  re- 
periet  Kenterum  beati  Aldhelmi  patrem  non  foisse  regis  Ins  germanam, 
sed  arctissima  necessitadine  consanguineum.  p.  3.  It  may  be  obserred  that 
Faricius  says  that  there  were,  among  the  materials  he  used,  some  English 
documents,  which  he  (an  Italian)  calls  barbariee  aeripta, 

*  Ibi  pusio  Graeds  et  Latinis  emditns  Uteris,  breri  mirandns  ipsis  enituit 
magistris.  W.  Malmsb.  MS.  Cotton,  fol.  128,  y\  In  the  printed  edition 
this  passage  is  so  transposed  as  to  make  him  study  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  while  a  boy,  at  Malmsbury,  instead  of  under  Adrian.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  a  rubric  in  the  early  MS.  of  the  ^nigmata  in  the  British 
Museum,  MS,  Reg.  ISC.  xziii,  fol.  83,  v^,  (written  perhaps  in  the  ninth 
century)  says  that  Aldhelm  studied  under  Theodore.  Incipiunt  ^nigmata 
edita  ab  Aldhelmo  Archiepiscopo  {leg.  Archiepiscopi)  Theodori  rhetoris 
discipulo. 

f  Cumque  jam  majusculus  a  Cantia  in  West-Saxones  remeasseti  religionis 
habitum  in  Meldunensi  accepit  coenobio,  quod  situm  est  in  ciyitate  quae  anti- 
quo  Tocabulo  Mealduberi,  nunc  Mealmesberi  Tocatur.  Id  quidam  Meldum, 
qui  alio  nomine  TOcatur  Meildulf,  natione  Scottus,  eruditione  philosophus. 
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After  his  return  to  Wessex^  Aldhelm  joined  this  com- 
munity of  scholars^  in  imitation  of  whom  he  embraced  the 
monastic  life ;  and  in  their  society  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  zeal,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  ^^  liberal 
arts/'  His  stay  at  Malmsbury  was  not  however  of  long 
duration;  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Kent^  and  continued 
to  attend  the  school  of  Adrian^  until  sickness  compelled 
him  to  revisit  the  country  of  the  West-Saxons.  He  again 
sought  the  sylvan  shades  of  Malmsbury ;  and  after  a  lapse 
of  three  years  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  old  preceptor  Adrian, 
describing  the  studies  in  which  he  was  still  occupied,  and 
pointing  out  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered.  From 
being  the  companion  of  the  monks  in  their  scholastic  pur- 
suits, Aldhelm  soon  became  their  teacher,  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  learning  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  small  society  he 
had  found  at  Malmsbury  was  increased  by  scholars  from 
the  distant  regions  of  France  and  Scotland.  One  of  his 
biographers  assures  us  that  he  could  write  and  speak  the 
Greek  language  like  a  native  of  Greece ;  that  he  excelled 
in  Latin  all  scholars  since  the  days  of  Viigil ;  and  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  read  the  Psalms  and 
other  parts  of  scripture  in  the  original  text.* 

At  this  period  the  monks  and  scholars  appear  to  have 
formed  only  a  voluntary  association,  held  together  by 
similarity  of  pursuits  and  the  fame  of  their  teacher ;  and 

profesdone  monachttf,  fecerat.  Qui  cum  natttli  lolo  volantarie  oarena  UIqc 
deveaiaaetf  nemoria  amenitate  quod  tunc  temporia  in  immenaum  eo  loooanc* 
crererat  captua,  heremiticani  vitam  exercuit.  Deficientibusque  neoeaaariis, 
scholarea  in  diaciplinatum  acceplt,  ut  ex  eonun  liberalitate  tenuitatem  Tictua 
oorrigeret.  IIU  procedenta  tempore  magiatri  aequacea,  ex  aehdlaribua  mo. 
nachi  effecti,  in  conventam  non  ezigunm  coalnere.  W.  Malmab.  MS. 
Cotton. 

*  Miro  denique  modo  gratiae  fiusundis  omnia  idiomata  aciebat,  el  quaai 
Onecna  natione  acriptia  et  yerbia  pronuntiabat ....  Latuue  quoqne  adentia 
valde  potatua  rivulia,  etiam  proprietate  partium  aliquia  eo  meUua  nequaquam 
uaua  eat  poat  Virgilium.  Ita  enim  in  antiquariis  au»  lingus  legitur,  pn>- 
pbetarum  exempla,  Davidia  paalmoi,  Salomonia  tria  Tolumina,  Hebraicia 
literia  bene  no^it,  et  l^em  Moyaaicam.    Faricinay  f^l.  140,  to. 
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they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  rules.  How 
long  they  continued  to  live  in  this  manner  is  uncertain  ; 
at  a  subsequent  period^  either  at  their  own  solicitation  or 
by  the  will  of  the  West-Saxon  monarch  and  his  bishop, 
they  were  formed  into  a  regular  monastery,  and  Aldhelm 
was  appointed  their  abbot*  The  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  abbey  of  Malmsbury  is  rendered  doubtful  by  some 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  the  chronology  of 
the  earlier  part  of  Aldhelm's  life.  There  are  preserved 
two  copies  of  the  charter  by  which  Leutherius  is  said  to 
have  authorized  the  foundation,  and  given  the  house  to 
Aldhelm ;  one  in  the  biographical  sketch  by  William  of 
Malmsbury,  the  other  printed  in  the  Monasticon  from  the 
Malmsbury  Chartulary.  The  first  of  these  is  dated  in 
675,  the  other  in  680.  They  are  in  substance  the  same, 
but  William  of  Malmsbury  appears  to  have  abridged  his 
original  when  he  introduced  it  into  his  narrative.  This 
charter  is  signed,  amongst  other  names,  by  Hedda  as 
abbot.  The  first  of  these  dates  will  agree  very  well  with 
the  signatures,  but  appears  inadmissible  when  we  consider 
it  in  connexion  with  the  age  of  Aldhelm.  Pagi  has  shown 
very  satisfactorily  that  Adrian  did  not  arrive  in  England 
before  the  year  670,  and  as  he  is  said  to  have  landed  in 
the  month  of  October,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he 
began  teaching  before  a.d.  671.*  If  we  suppose  that 
Aldhelm  was  one  of  his  first  scholars,  and  that  he  went 
into  Kent  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  which  appears  to  be  as 
wide  an  interpretation  as  we  ought  to  give  to  the  word 
ptuio  then  applied  to  him,  he  would  be  only  nineteen 
in  675,  which  was  too  young  to  be  made  first  abbot 
of  an  important  monastic  foundation.  The  other  date 
is  certainly  incorrect;  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for 
doubting  that  Leutherius  died  in  676,  and  therefore  he 

*  Pagi  in  Baron.  AnnaleSi  torn.  xi.  p.  571. 
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could  not  give  a  charter  in  680^  and  at  that  time  Hedda 
was  bishop  and  not  abbot.  These  considerations  appear 
sufficient  to  justify  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  charters  of 
the  foundation  of  Malmsbury  abbey  are  forgeries,  made 
perhaps  after  the  Norman  Conquest  to  be  exhibited  as  titles 
against  the  usurping  spirit  of  the  invaders.*  If  we  sup- 
pose that  Aldhelm  remained  with  Adrian  till  he  had  com*- 
pleted  his  seventeenth  year  (which  would  agree  very  well 
with  the  term  majuaculus),  that  he  embraced  the  monastic 
habit  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  that  two  years  elapsed 
during  his  first  residence  at  Malmsbury  apd  his  subsequent 
visit  to  Adrian,  we  may  fisiirly  suppose  that  he  did  not 
settle  finally  at  Malmsbury  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  so 
that  he  would  be  about  twenty-four  years  old  when  he 
wrote  the  letter  to  Adrian  which  is  quoted  by  his  biogra- 
pher, that  is,  in  a.d«  680«  About  this  time,  or  more  pro- 
bably within  the  two  or  three  following  years,  we  may  place 
the  foundation  of  the  abbey. 

Under  Aldhelm,  the  abbey  of  Malmsbury  continued 
long  to  be  the  seat  of  piety,  as  well  as  learning,  and  was 
enriched  with  many  gifts  by  the  West-Saxon  kings  and 
nobles.  Its  abbot  founded  smaller  religious  houses  at 
Frome  and  Bradford,  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Malms- 
bury he  found  a  small  but  ancient  church,  or  basilica,  then 
in  ruins ;  this  he  rebuilt  or  repaired,  and  dedicated  it  to 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  in  that  age  the  favourite  Saints  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  His  biographers  have  preserved  thf*. 
verses  which  Aldhelm  composed  to  celebrate  its  consecra** 
tion ;  and,  as  they  are  imperfectly  printed  in  the  editions 
of  William  of  Malmsbury,  they  may  be  introduced  here  as 
a  specimen  of  his  poetry.f 

*  The  Charter  it  written  in  a  singular  Btyle,  and  ii  dated  somewhat  affect- 
edly '*  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bladon." 

t  Faridos  pretends  that  these  verses  were  composed  at  Rome,  when 
Aldhelm  first  iaw  the  church  of  St  Peter,  fol.  143,  vo. 
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Hie  eelebranda  n&dis  floresclt  gloria  templi, 
Idmpida  qute  sacri  lignat  Texilla  triampM ; 
Hie  Petnu  et  PaoIiUf  tenebrosi  lumina  mundi, 
Fraedpiii  patres,  popoli  qui  frena  gubernant, 
Caminibiu  crebris  aJma  TeneranttEtf  in  aula» 
Clayiger  sethereua»  portam  qui  pandis  in  sethra, 
Candida  coelonim  redudens  regna  tonantisi 
Exaudi  clemens  populorum  vota  precantum, 
Marcida  qui  riguia  humectant  imbribus  ora ; 
Suaeipe  singultus,  commissa  piacla  gementum 
Qui  prece  fragranti  torrent  peccamina  vitse. 
Maximua,  en  I  doctor,  Paulua  rocitatus  ab  axe, 
SauluB  qui  dictus  mutato  nomine  Paulua, 
Cum  cuperes  Christo  priscos  prseponere  ritus, 
Post  tenebras  claram  coepisti  cernere  lucem, 
Vocibui  orantum  nunc  anrei  panda  benignaa » 
Ut  tutor  tremulia  cum  Petro  porrige  deztram, 
Sacra  freqnentantes  auls  qui  limina  Instranti 
Quatenus  hie  scelerum  detur  indulgentia  perpes, 
Laiga  de  pietate  fluens  et  fonte  supemo» 
Signia  qui  nunquam  populia  torpeacit  in  seyum. 

Aldhelm  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  Anglo- 
Latin  poetry.  The  minds  of  most  of  the  earlier  Saxon 
theologians^  who  were  bom  of  noble  and  princely  families^ 
were  well  stored  with  the  productions  of  the  native  muse; 
and  we  have  already  observed  that  this  taste  gave  a 
character  to  the  style  of  all  Aldhelm's  Latin  composi- 
tions»* Aldhelm  also  composed  in  Anglo-Saxon.  King 
Alfred  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  vernacular  poets 
of  his  country ;  and  we  leam  from  William  of  Malmsbur  j^ 
that^  even  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century^  some  pieces 
which  were  attributed  to  him  continued  to  be  popular. 
The  prevalence  of  alliteration  will  have  been  remarked  in 
the  brief  Latin  poem  given  above.  To  be  a  poet,  it  was 
then  necessary  to  be  a  musician  also ;  and  Aldhelm's  bio- 
graphers assure  us  that  he  excelled  on  all  the  different  in- 
struments then  in  use.t    Long  after  he  became  abbot  of 

^  See  the  Introduction  to  the  present  Tolttme,  p.  45. 

t  MosiciB  autem  artis  ofluia  inatromeata  qim  fidibus  Tel  fittulis  aut 
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Malmsbury^  he  appears  to  have  devoted  much  of  hu  leisure 
to  music  and  poetry.  King  Alfred  had  entered  into  his 
manual^  or  note-book^  an  anecdote  which  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  age,  and  which  perhaps  belongs  to 
the  period  that  preceded  the  foundation  of  the  abbey. 
Aldhelm  had  observed  with  pain  that  the  peasantry  were 
become  negligent  in  their  religious  duties,  and  that  no 
sooner  was  the  church  service  ended  than  they  all  hastened 
to  their  homes  and  labours,  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
persuaded  to  attend  to  the  exhortations  of  the  preacher. 
He  watched  the  occasion,  and  stationed  himself  in  the 
character  of  a  minstrel  on  the  bridge  over  which  the  people 
had  to  pass,  and  soon  collected  a  crowd  of  hearers  by 
the  beauty  of  his  verse;  when  he  found  that  he  had 
gained  possession  of  their  attention,  he  gradually  intro- 
duced,  among  the  popular  poetry  which  he  was  reciting 
to  them,  words  of  a  more  serious  nature,  till  at  length  he 
succeeded  in  impressing  upon  their  minds  a  truer  feeling 
of  religious  devotion ;  '^  whereas,  if, ''  as  William  of  Malms- 
bury  observes,  ^^  he  had  proceeded  with  severity  and 
excommunication,  he  would  have  made  no  impression 
whatever  upon  them/^* 

aliia  Tarietatibos  melodiie  fieri  poisunt,  etmemoria  tenuit  et  incoddiano  usai 
habuit.     Fariciiu,  col.  140,  t^ 

*  Nativae  qooque  lingun  non  negligebat  carmina ;  adeo  nt,  teste  libro  Elfredi 
de  quo  anperhia  dizi,  nulla  unqnam  state  par  ei  fiierit  qoispiam,  poeahn 
Anglicam  posse  facere,  tantum  componerey  eadem  apposite  vel  canere  vel 
dicere.  Denique  commemorat  Elfredus  carmen  triyiale,  quod  adhac  vulgo 
cantitatttr,  Aldhalmiia  feoisse;  adjidens  oausam  qua  probet  rationabiliter 
tantum  virum  bis  quae  videntur  frivola  institisse :  populum  eo  tempore  semi- 
barbarum,  parum  divinis  sermonibus  intentum»  statim  cantatis  missis  domog 
cursitare  solitum  ;  ideoque  sanctum  virum  super  pontem  qui  rura  et  urbem 
continnat,  abeuntlbus  se  opposuisse  obioem,  quasi  artem  cantandi  profes- 
sum.  Eo  plus  quam  semel  facto ,  plebis  favorem  et  concursum  emeritum 
hoc  commento,  sensim  inter  ludicra  verbis  scriptnrarum  insertis,  dves  ad 
sanitatem  redozisse ;  qui  si  severe  et  cum  excommunicatione  agendum  patas- 
set,  profecte  profedsset  nihU.    W.  Malmab.  Vit.  Aldh.  ap.  Wbarton,  p.  4, 
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Few  details  of  the  latter  part  of  Aldhelm's  life  have 
been  preserved.  We  know  that  his  reputation  continued 
to  be  extensive ;  and  we  find  an  Irish  monk^  who  had 
been  his  scholar^  addressing  a  letter  to  him  by  the  title 
'^  Aldhelmo  archimandrite  Saxonum."  After  he  had  been 
made  abbot  of  Malmsbury,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
Pope  Sergius  L  to  visit  Rome^*  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  accompanied  Caedwalla  king  of  the  West-Saxons^ 
who  was  baptized  by  that  pope  and  died  at  Rome  in  689. 
Whether  this  be  true^  or  not^  Aldhelm^s  visit  to  Rome 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  a.d,  G8&^  because  Sergius 
had  only  been  raised  to  the  papal  chair  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  year;  and  as  the  chief  object  of  his  journey 
was  to  obtain  the  pope's  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of 
his  abbey^  we  may  justly  suppose  that  it  had  been  very 
recently  founded^  which  confirms  us  in  giving  to  that  event 
a  date  subsequent  to  680. 

Aldhelm  did  not  remain  long  at  Rome.  In  692,  he 
appears,  firom  his  letter  on  the  subject  quoted  by  one  of 
his  biographers^t  to  have  taken  part  to  a  certain  degree, 
though  not  very  decidedly,  with  Wilfred,  in  his  great  con- 
test with  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy.  Soon  after  this,  we 
find  him  employed  in  the  still  more  famous  dispute  about 
the  celebration  of  Easter.  A  synod  was  called  by  king 
Ine,  about  693,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  on  this  point 
between  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  and  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  Aldhelm  was  appointed  to  write  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject (addressed  to  Geruntius  King  of  Cornwall^  and  still 

Faricias  gives  the  following  account  of  the  West- Saxons  at  this  period, — 
Quo  tempore  illins  provincise  popnlus  penrersus  opere  quamTis  snbditas 
iidei  no* tne,  ecclesiam  non  frequentabat,  nee  sacerdotum  satis  ciiiabat  im- 
perinm. 

*  Faricias,  ap.  Bolland.  Act.  Sanct.  Mail,  torn.  vi.  p.  86,  67. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  ap.  Wharton,  p.  5.  See  pp.  180,  181,  of  the  present 
Tolttflie. 
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preserved)^  which  was  effective  in  converting  many  of 
the  Britons  to  the  Romish  rule,*  We  hear  nothing  further 
of  the  abbot  of  Malmsbury  till  the  year  705,  when^  on 
the  death  of  Hedda,  the  bishopric  of  Wessex  was  divided 
into  two  dioceses^  of  which  one^  that  of  Sherborn  (after^ 
wards  removed  to  Salisbury)  was  given  to  Aldhehn^t  who 
appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  retain  at  the  same  time 
his  abbacy.  Four  years  afterwards  he  died  at  Dilton]: 
near  Westbury  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
May,  709.  His  body  was  carried  to  Malmsbury,  where 
it  was  buried  in  the  presence  of  Egwin  bishop  of  Wor« 
cester. 

Aldhelm  was  not  a  voluminous  writer.  The  works 
which  alone  have  given  celebrity  to  his  name,  are 
his  two  treatises  on  Virginity  and  his  ^Enigmata.  The 
prose  treatise  de  Laude  Virginitatis  continued  to  be  a 
favourite  book  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  numerous  early 
manuscripts  of  it  are  still  preserved.  Many  of  these 
manuscripts  written  after  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
nuns  for  whose  use  it  was  designed  were  less  frequently 
instructed  in  Latin  than  at  the  time  when  it  was  composed, 
are  accompanied  by  a  partial  interlinear  translation  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  This  book,  as  well  as  the  one  on  the  same 
subject  written  in  Latin  hexameters,  consists  chiefly  of 
an  enumeration  of  the  martyrs  of  both  sexes  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  strict  chastity,  with  an 
account  of  tlieir  sufferings  and  constancy.  The  iEnig- 
mata,  written  in  imitation  of  Symposius,  were  also  popu-* 
lar  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.     We  have  already  given  an 


*  Bade,  H.  E.  ▼.  18.  co&f.  W.  Malmsb.  and  Foric. 

t  Bede>  H.  E.  r.  18. 

X  <•  Dulting  *'  in  Williui  qi  Malmtbury»  and  «  DuntiDg  '*  in  Faricias. 
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account  of  this  work)*  it  is  accompanied  by  an  in* 
troduction  in  prose,  which  treats  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Latin  versification  in  a  manner  that  shows  that  its 
most  common  rules  were  then  new  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
readers.  These  works,  with  a  poem  on  the  seven  cardinal 
vices  and  two  or  three  letters,  are  all  now  remaining  which 
can  be  attributed  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  the  pen 
of  Aldhelm,  and  they  have  all  been  printed.  The  book  of 
^nigmata  is  supposed  to  be  incomplete;  because  the 
introductory  acrostics  have  been  generally  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  it  consisted  of  a  thousand  lines,  while 
in  the  printed  editions  it  contains  no  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-five  lines.  Different  copies  appear  to 
vary  a  little  in  the  number ;  the  only  manuscript  which 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  and  which  is 
perhaps  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth  century,  contains 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  lines.  Bale  speaks  of  a 
treatise  on  Metres  by  Aldhelm,  beginning  with  the  words 
'^  Aonio  rediens  deducam  vertice  mu8as>''  but,  according 
to  his  biographer,  this  was  the  conclusion  of  his  trea- 
tiscf  A  work  on  metres  by  Aldhelm  is  said  to  exist 
among  the  MSS.  of  Vossius  at  Leyden.  Bale  also  attri- 
butes to  him  a  work  entitled  Dialogua  Meretricum,  and 
other  poems.  According  to  Leyser,  there  was  in  his 
time  in  the  Library  at  Leipzig  a  MS.  containing  some 
pieces  of  Latin  verse  attributed  to  Aldhelm.^     Aimonius 

*  Introd.  p.  78. 

t  Ista  enim  sunt  ejus  verba  in  calce  Ubri  quern  fecit  de  schematibuB, 
'*  Ukc/'  inquit,  <*  de  metronun  generibtu  et  ichematibiu  pro  uCilitate  ingenii 
mei  habes,  multum  laborioae,  nescio  ai  frnctuoee,  collecta,  quam?is  milii 
conscius  sum  Ulud  me  Virgilianum  posse  jactare» 

Primus  ego  in  patriam  mecum,  modo  vita  snpenit, 
Aonio  redieai  dedwMun  rertioe  musat.'* 

W*  Malm»b.  ap.  Wbsrton.  p.  4. 

t  Historia  Poet*  et  Poem.  Med.  At,  p.  309* 
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Floriaoensis  had  preserved  ft  few  firagments  of  another 
poem  in  Latin  hexameters,  entitled  De  Laude  Sanctorum,* 
which,  according  to  Bale,  commenced  with  the  Words 
'^  Metrica  si  libet.^'  There  are  however  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  some  of  these  latter  indications  are  not 
correct.  Bede  speaks  of  his  two  books  De  Yirginitate 
and  "some  other  writings."t  William  of  Malmsbury, 
after  mentioning  these  two  treatises,  and  the  iEnigmata, 
says  that,  besides  "  many  epistles,''  he  wrote  a  volume, 
dedicated  to  Aldfrid  king  of  Northumbria,  which  contained, 
in  several  chapters  or  treatises,  Collections  out  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  philosophers  on  the  dignity  of  the 
number  seven,  Exhortations  to  fraternal  love.  On  the 
metaphorical  and  figurative  meanings  of  insensible  things, 
On  metrical  feet,  metaplasm,  synalaepha,  and  the  scanning 
and  eclipsis  of  verses,  and  a  Dialogue  on  Metres4  This 
last  is  perhaps  the  foundation  on  which  Bale  built  the 
title  Diahffum  Meretricum  (instead  of  Metricum). 

AldheWs  Latin  compositions  have  been  frequently 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  false  style  of  the  early  Anglo- 
Latin  writers.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century, 
William  of  Malmsbury  felt  himself  obliged  to  offer  an 
apology  for  him,  grounded  on  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.§  His  writings  are  on  the  one  hand  filled 
with  Latinized  Greek  words  and  with  awkward  expres- 
sions that  render  them  obscure,  while  on  the  other  they 
abound  in  the  alliterations  and  metaphorical  language 
which  characterised  his  native  tongue.  Aldhelm's  prose 
is  much  less  pleasing  than  his  verse,  because  it  is  far  less 


*  Aimon.  Flor.  Serm.  de  S.  Benedictot  ap.  Job.  a  Boico,  Biblioth. 
Floriaoeas.  pp.  89S,  3. 
t  Bede,  H.  £•  ▼,  18. 
X  W.  Malmsb.  in  Wharton,  p.  7. 
t  W.  Malnitb,  u  cited  in  the  introduction  to  the  present  rol.  p.  45i 
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harmonious.  Instead  of  selecting  some  of  his  most  ex- 
travagant passages^  as  has  usually  been  done,  we  will 
give  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  style  of  this  writer 
his  account  of  the  martydom  of  Ruffina  and  Secunda, 
from  the  prose  treatise  on  Virginity. 

Pneterea  ImperantibiM  Augustis  Valeriano  et  Gallienoy  cum  fenror  torridfle 
penecutionis  et  ardor  cnidelitatis  acrios  incanduUset,  et  coelestis  militue  mani- 
pularesy  qui  pro  confessione  fidei  nequaquam  formilodosorum  more  luctato- 
ram  palestram  certaminis  hormemnt,  cruentis  carniftcum  mucronibus  neca- 
rentoTy  dnte  germaiue  Tirgines  vocabnlo  Ruffina  et  Secundaf  generosis  oriundie 
natalibuSy  perBOCUtorum  rabiem  paulieper  declinantes  ad  predioliom  suum 
in  Tuscue  partibus  Basternse  yehiculo  properabant,  ilico  sponsis  earum  pro- 
dentibus  nuper  ad  apostarise  cloacam,  Telut  molossi  ad  Tomitum  relapsis, 
chiliarco  cum  equestri  turma  insequente  Romam  reducunturi  putido  squa- 
lentium  ergafltolomm  latibulo  mancipandie,  et  subsannantis  gannatune  ludi- 
brium  latnrse.  Posthsec  Kuffina  cum  dirissimis  verberum  ictibus  CKsa  et 
caerulea  flagrorum  Tibice  cruentata  in  conspectu  furentis  satrap»  Tapularet. 
Secunda  constanter  ait,  '*  Applica  ignes,  saxa,  gladios,  flagella,  faitea,  et 
yirgas,  quot  tu  poenaa  intuleris,  tot  ego  gloriaa  numerabo,  quot  tu  yiolentias 
irrogabis,  tot  ego  martyrii  computo  palmas."  Mox  identidem  in  latebroio 
careens  fiindo,  quse  fumigabnndis  fcetentis  fimi  foetoribus  horrebat,  Sanctis 
TU^gines  includuntur,  sed  fiurra  caligo  coelesti  splendore  fugatur,  et  putidom 
letamen  Telut  tymiama  et  nardi  pistici  fragrantia  redolet.  Rursns  in  ardentes 
thermarum  vapores,  qus  supposita  prunarum  congerie  torrebantur  inclemen- 
ter,  jactari  imperantur,  sed  illesa  membrornm  Tenustate  sospites  e  thermis 
emersisse  leguntur;  verum  cruenta  tortorum  severitas  reciprocis  vicibus 
toties  eb'sa  et  labefacta,  nee  mitescere,  nee  miserescere  noTit.  Siqnidem 
famulas  Dei  ingentis  scopuli  mole  connexas  in  medio  Tyberis  aheo  sine 
miserationis  respectu  mergere  jussit,  sed  undarum  gurgites  dantes  gloriam 
J>eo  ab  infidelibus  denegatam  sanctas  Tirgines  riparum  marginibus  incolumes 
restituunt.  Unde  satrapa  tanta  rerum  prodigia  obstupescens  scribitur 
dixisse,  "  Ists  aut  magica  arte  nos  superant,  aut  virginitatis  in  eis  sanctitas 
regnat."  Postremo  capitalem  sortitse  sententiam  angelicis  evectce  catervis 
cum  vexiilo  virginitatis  ad  coeli  sidera  scandunt. 

Of  Aldhelm's  poems,  the  iEnigmata  are  perhaps  the 
most  agreeable,  as  being  less  inflated  than  the  poem  in 
praise  of  virgins.  In  both  we  observe  many  attempts 
to  imitate  phrases  and  sentiments  of  the  classic  poets, 
and  a  frequent  recurrence  of  alliteration.  The  following  is 
the  Acrostic  Introduction  to  the  iEnigmata,  which  we 
have  been  enabled  by  means  of  the  early  MSt  in  the 
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British  Museum^  to  give  more  correctly  than  it  appears  in 
the  printed  editions.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  firsts 
or  last  J  letter  of  each  line,  taken  in  order,  form  the  line, — 

Aldbelmns  cacinit  miUenia  venibus  odas, 

which  is  interpreted  as  giving  the  number  of  lines  of  which 
the  iEnigmata  originally  consisted,  and  which  leaves  no 
doubt,  if  there  could  be  any,  as  to  the  correct  mode  of 
writing  the  poet's  name. 

Arbiter  «thereo  jogiter  qui  regmine  sceptra 
Lucifluumqoe  simul  coeli  regale  tribunal 
Disponis,  moderans  »temis  legibus  illnd  ; 
Horrida  nam  multans  torsistl  membra  Behemotb, 
Ex  alta  quondam  rueret  dum  luridus  area, 
Limpida  dictanti  metrorum  carmina  presul 
Munera  nunc  largire,  rudis  quo  pandere  rerum 
Verribus  nnigmata  queam  clandestina  fatu. 
Sic  Deus  indignis  tua  gratia  dona  rependis, 
Castalidas  nympbas  non  clamo  cantibus  istuc, 
Ezamen  neque  spargebat  mibi  nectar  in  orOf 
Cinthi  sic  nunquam  perlustro  cacumina,  ged  nee 
In  Pamasso  procubui,  nee  somnia  Tidi. 
Nam  mibi  versificum  poterit  Deus  addere  carmen  i 
Inspirans  stoUdse  pia  gratis  munera  menti. 
Tangit  si  mentem,  mox  laudem  corda  rependunt 
Metrica ;  nam  Moysen  declarant  carmina  vatem 
Jamdudum  cednisse  prisci  vexilla  trophsei, 
Late  per  populos  inlustria,  qua  nitidus  sol 
Lustrat  ab  oceani  jam  toUens  gurgite  cephal, 
£t  psalmista  canens  metrorum  carmina  voce 
Katum  divino  promit  generamine  numen, 
In  coelis  prius  exortum,  quam  Lucifer  orbi 
Splendida  formatis  fudisset  lumina  sseclis. 
Vernm  si  fuerint  bene  bsc  lenigmata  versu, 
Explosis  penitus  nevis  et  rusticitate, 
Ritu  dactilico  recte  decursai  nee  error 
Seduxit  vana  specie  molimina  mentis, 
Incipiam  potiora;  sui  Deus  arida  Terbi, 
Belligero  quondam  qui  vires  tradidit  lob, 
Viscera  perpetui  si  roris  repleat  haustu. 
Siccis  nam  laticum  duxisti  cautibus  amnes 
Olim,  cum  cuneus  transgresso  marmore  rubro 
Desertum  penetrat ;  cecinit  quod  carmine  David. 
Arce  poli  genitor,  servas  qui  ssecula  cuncta, 
Solvere  jam  scelerum  noxas  dignare  nefandaa. 
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Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  attributed  to  Aldhelm^  we 
have  now  no  remains.  He  is  said  to  have  translated 
the  Psalms  into  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  but  the  translation 
published  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  1835,  has  none  of  the  cha- 
racteristics which  might  be  looked  for  in  his  compositions. 

Edition»  qf  Aidhelm, 

Aldhdmiia  de  Virgmitate  wag  «dited  by  Jac.  Fiber,  4to,  DaTent  1518.  The 
^nigmata  were  printed  at  Basil  in  1557. 

S.  Aldbelmi»  Prisci  OccldentaUnm  Sazonum  Episcopi,  Poetica  Nonnolla. 
£  yetere  Manu  Scripto  Codice  per  R.  P.  Martinum  Delrio  societatia 
Jesa  Presbyterum  ezacripta.  Cam  nonnallia  ejoadem  notolis.  12mo. 
Mogunt.  1601.  It  contains  in  reality  only  the  ^nigmata,  as  the  Mo- 
nosticfaa  are  wrongly  attributed  to  Aldhelm.  They  are  given,  as  it 
appears,  from  a  MS.  in  tbe  abbey  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Liege. 

Canisii  Antiquae  Lectiones,  torn.  V.  4to.  1608. — Ed.  Basnage,  fol.  Antw. 
1725,  torn.  i.  p.  709—762.  The  Metrical  Treatise  de  Lande  Yirginnm 
and  the  poem  de  Octo  Principallbus  Vitiis. 

EpistoUe  S.  Bonifadi  Martyris,  ...  per  Nicolanm  Serarium.  4to.  Mognnt. 
1629.  P.  54.  Letter  from  a  Scot,  or  Irishman,  to  Aldhelm ;  57.  Aid. 
helm  to  King  Geruntius ;  71.  Aldhehn  to  Osigegyth;  76.  i£dilwald 
to  Aldhelm. — These  epistles  were  reprinted  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the 
Bibliotheca  maxima  Vetrum  Patrum.  They  are  also  found  in  the  new 
edition  of  Boniface,  published  in  1789. 

Usher,  Veterum  Epistolarum  Sylloge.  4to.  Dubl.  1632.  P.  35.  The  letter 
of  the  anonymous  Scot  to  Aldhelm  ;  p.  37.  Aldhelm  to  Eahfrid  on  his 
return  irom  Ireland,  a  letter  which  begins  with  fifteen  consecutive  words 
each  commencing  with  the  letter j9. — 4to,  Herbornae  Nassovicorum,  1696. 
The  same  letters  are  found  at  pp.  32,  35  of  this  edition.  A  more  accu- 
rate text  of  the  letter  to  Eahfrid  is  printed  in  Wharton's  Auctuarium  to 
Archb.  Usher's  Historia  Dogmatica,  4to.  Lond.  1690,  p.  350. 

Maxima  Bibliotheca  Vetrum  Patrum,  torn,  xiii,  fol.  1677.  p.  1.  The  two 
pieces  reprinted  fi*om  Canisius,  and  the  other  poems  reprinted  also  from 
Delrio.  They  had  also  been  printed  In  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Magna 
Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  Hagiographi. 

Bedae  Venerabilis    Opera   quaedam  Theologica et  Aldhelmi  Epis- 

copi  Scirebumensis  Liber  de  Virginitate,  ex  Codice  antiquissimo  emen- 
dattts.  (by  Henry  Wharton)  4to.  Londini,  1693.  pp.  283—369.  The 
prose  treatise  de  Laudibus  Virginitatis,  from  early  MSS.  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Lambeth  and  Salisbury  Cadiedral. 
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EGWIN. 

Egwin  of  Worcester  is  remarkable  as  the  first  English* 
man  who  wrote  any  thing  like  an  autobiography ;  but  this 
was  only  an  account  of  his  pretended  visions.*  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  not  known ;  he  was  a  native  of  the  district  of 
the  Hwicoas,  which  appears  to  have  coincided  nearly  with 
the  present  county  of  Worcester^  and  he  was  closely  allied 
by  blood  to  the  regal  line  of  Mercia.  We  are  told  by  his 
biographer  that  he  had  been  distinguished  for  his  piety 
from  the  early  years  of  childhood,  and  that  he  was  a 
favourite  councillor  of  Ethelred  king  of  Merda,  by  whom 
he  was  placed  over  the  see  of  Worcester  on  the  death  of 
Oftfor  about  a.d.  692. 

Egwin  did  not  long  enjoy  his  bishopric  in  tranquillity. 
Serious  charges  against  him,  of  what  nature  we  are  not 
informed,  but  provoked,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  rigid  severity 
of  his  spiritual  government,  were  not  only  brought  before 
the  king,  but  they  reached  the  ears  of  the  pope,  who  called 
the  bishop  to  Rome  to  dear  himself  from  them.  The 
date  of  this  journey  is  unknown.  Egwin  travelled  with 
an  outward  show  of  extreme  humility ;  and  this^  with  a 
miracle  which  was  said  to  have  been  exhibited  in  his  be- 
half on  the  way,  appears  to  have  prevailed  more  than  the 
exculpations  he  had  to  oflfer,  in  procuring  his^acquittal. 

*  The  life  of  Egwin,  composed  in  part  from  bis  own  work,  is  preserved  in 
a  noble  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  MS.  Cotton.  Nero  E.  i.  fol.  SS,  r<^— 322, 
y^.  It  has  one  or  two  words  glossed  in  Anglo-Saxon.  This  life  has  been 
attiibnted  to  Beretwald  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  nerer  been 
printed.  An  abridgment  of  it,  written  apparently  in  the  twelfth  century, 
was  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctomm,  Mens.  Jannar.  vol.  i.  p.  707,  and  had 
preriously  been  inserted  in  the  Nora  Legenda  Anglic  of  Capgraye.  Bede 
has  not  mentioned  Egwin's  name  ;  indeed  the  general  information  that  his* 
torian  givea  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Merda  is  rerj  incomplete.  William 
of  Malmsbnry  has  a  brief  aceonnt  of  Bgwin,  de  Pontif.  p.  984.  A  life  quoted 
by  Godwin  (de  Fmsol.)  appears  to  haye  diilered  from  those  jnst  mentioned. 
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Before  leaving  Mercia^  he  ordered  a  smith  to  make  for 
him  heavy  fetters  of  iron^  closed  with  locks,  *^  such  as  they 
fixed  about  the  feet  of  horses/^  and  having  locked  them 
on  his  bare  legs  as  instruments  of  penance,  he  threw  the 
key  into  the  river  Avon,  in  a  place  then  called  Hrudding- 
Pool.*  Thus  equipped,  he  travelled  to  Dover,t  and  em- 
barked with  his  companions  in  a  small  vessel  which  con- 
veyed them  by  sea  to  Italy.  Whilst  he  was  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tiber  performing  his  devotions  and  offering  thanks  for 
his  safe  voyage,  his  fellow  attendants  had  caught  a  salmon, 
and,  when  it  was  opened  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  cooking, 
their  astonishment  was  great  at  finding  in  its  belly  the 
key  of  Egwin's  bonds.  It  appears  that  the  truth  of  this 
story  was  vouched  by  Egwin  himself;  it  was  soon  known 
throughout  Rome,  and  the  pope  received  the  English 
traveller  with  marked  distinction,  and  sent  him  home  with 
commendatory  letters  to  king  Ethelred,  who  restored  him 
with  honour  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  committed  to 
his  care  the  education  of  his  children. 

Egwin  is  well  known  in  history  as  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  abbey  of  Evesham,  the  site  of  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  was  a  wild  forest,  made 
dense  by  shrubs  and  brambles,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Homme  («t- Homme).  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  large 
portion  of  whose  food  consisted  of  bacon,  the  forests  were 
esteemed  a  valuable  part  of  landed  property,  because 
they  afforded  subsistence  to  numerous  droves  of  swine ; 
and  Egwin  placed  this  estate,  which  had  been  given  to 

*  In  loco  qui  dicitur  Hnidding-p61 ...  in  ilumine  quod  didtnr  AVena. 
MS.  Cotton.  Nero  E.  i.,  fol.  24,  v^  In  Qayium  Abdona  Tocatiun,  Anglioe 
A^en.  Life  in  Act.  Sanct.  p.  708. 

t  Perrexit  ad  oppidum  Doroyernenaia  castelli.  MS.  Cotton,  fol.  34,  y^. 
A  similar  expression  occura  in  the  rubric  on  fol.  33,  v^,  Qnomodo  vir  [Dei] 
electus  [cat  in]  eptMopatum  et  anbthronizatna  in  aolio  Wjgomenaia  caateUi. 
They  are  tranalatlons  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  Dofra-ceaater  and  Wigra- 
ceaster. 
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him  by  king  Ethelred^  under  the  keeping  of  four  principal 
swineherds^  the  chief  of  whom^  named  Eoves^  seems  to 
have  resided  at  or  near  the  spot  on  which  the  abbey  was 
afterwards  founded,  for  from  him  it  took  the  name  of 
Eoves-ham,  or  the  home  or  residence  of  Eoves.*  One 
day  a  favourite  sow,  wandering  into  the  thick  and  unfre- 
quented parts  of  the  forest,  was  lost ;  and  Eoves,  pre- 
senting himself  before  his  master  the  bishop,  declared  that 
in  searching  for  it,  after  forcing  his  way  with  great  labour 
through  almost  impervious  thickets,  he  came  to  an  open 
space  where  to  his  astonishment  he  beheld  three  maidens 
clad  in  heavenly  garments  and  singing  divine  music.  It 
was  probably  a  popular  legend  which  the  bishop  adopted 
to  serve  his  own  purposes ;  the  Anglo-Saxons  believed 
firmly  that  the  wild  woods  were  peopled  by  nymphs,  who 
according  to  old  legends  were  frequently  seen  in  triads. 
Egwin  however  declared  that  he  visited  the  spot  indicated 
by  his  swine-herd,  and  that  he  was  himself  favoured  with 
the  same  vision ;  and  he  intimated  his  belief  that  tiie  three 
personages  were  the  Virgin  Mary  and  two  angels,  and 
his  determination  to  found  a  monastery  in  this  part  of  the 
forest,  which  he  ordered  to  be  cleared  for  that  purpose.t 

*  MS.  Cotton,  fol.  S6,  i^.  Life  in  the  Act.  Sanct.  p.  708.  The  seal  of  the 
monattery,  engraved  in  the  second  yoI.  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Monattioon, 
and  in  the  Archttologia,  vol.  six.  pi.  t.  appears  by  the  langnage  to  have 
been  cnt  in  the  thirteenth  centnry,  and  represents  the  Swineherd  with  the 
following  inscription, 

**  Eoves  her  wonede  ant  was  swon, 
For-H  men  depet  |qs  Eorishoni.'' 

**  Eoves  here  dwelt  and  was  a  swain. 
Therefore  men  call  this  Eovesham.** 

t  There  appears  to  be  some  reason  for  belie?ing  that  the  monastery  of 
Evesham,  like  many  others,  was  founded  among  or  near  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town.  William  of  Malmsbury  states  that  Egwin  found  the  remains 
of  an  older  church — locum  ilium,  quo  nunc  coenobium  visitur  ....  incultum 
antea  et  spinetis  horriduro,  sed  ecclesiolam  ab  antiquo  habentemi  ex  opere 
forsitan  Britannonun.  Wt  Malmsb.  de  Gestis  Pontif.  p.  S84. 
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These  events  appear  to  have  occurred  in  the  year  703,  a 
/7  '*   '  >  >  -  /\,  '  few  months  before  the  death  of  king  Ethehred.  whose  sue- 

^'Cessor  Coinred  (or  K^nred)  continued  to  show  the  same 
friendship  to  Egwin,  and  granted  him  lands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon  towards  the  endowment  of  his  founda- 
tion. The  monastery  was  finished  before  709,  for  in  that 
year  Egwin  was  with  the  two  kings  Coinred  and  Offa  at 
Rome,  whither  he  went  to  obtain  firom  the  pope  a  charter  of 
privileges.*  His  stay  at  Rome  on  this  his  second  visit 
must  have  been  very  short ;  for  he  was  in  England  at  the 
time  of  Aldhelm's  death,  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
35th  of  May,  709.  After  his  return  he  read  the  papal 
charter  at  a  meeting  of  the  English  clergy  at  Alneeester, 
or  Alcester,  over  which  Berctwald  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury presided;  and  they  proceeded  thence  to  Eves- 
ham to  consecrate  the  church.  Egwin  tells  us  in  ex- 
press terms  that  Wilfred  of  York  was  present  at  this 
ceremony  ;t  which  therefore  we  can  hardly  place  later 
than  the  summer  of  709,  because  Wilfred  died  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  his  latter  years,  Egwin  resigned  his 
bishopric  and  retired  to  his  monastery.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  very  uncertain.  According  to  the  Life  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  it  occurred  about  720 ;  John  of  Tinmouth 
(the  compiler  of  the  collection  published  under  the  name 
of  Capgrave)  places  it  in  718;  Bale  makes  it  716>  &nd 
Oodwin  714.  Perhaps  the  date  given  by  John  of  Tinmouth 
is  the  most  probable*  The  day  of  his  death  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  with  greater  precision.  The  life  attri- 
buted to  Berctwald  says  that  he  died  on  the  3  Cal.  Jan. 
(the  30th  Dec.)  J 

*  The  charters  of  foundatioxi,  the  authenticity  of  which  have  however 
been  doubtedi  are  printed  in  the  second  volame  of  the  Monasticon. 
t  Life  in  the  Cotton.  MS.  fol.  27,  v°. 

t  The  epitaph,  given  in  the  extract  printed  by  Godwin,  de  Pmesul.  indicates 
the  day  of  his  death  in  the  following  lines^ 

Vita  migravit  com  solis  per  Capricomum 
Tertiofl  ^Q  dedmiui  mediAiu  eziiiteret  ortns. 
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It  would  perhaps  be  impossible^  with  the  partial  infor- 
mation which  remains,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Egwin's 
character.  His  miracles  rest  on  his  own  testimony ;  and 
when  we  consider  his  story  of  a  key  carried  by  a  salmon 
from  the  Avon  to  the  Tiber,  his  pretended  -vision  at  Eyes* 
ham,  and  his  own  assertion  that  the  death  of  Aldhelm  was 
also  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision,  we  can  hardly  acquit  him 
of  having  imposed  upon  his  contemporaries  by  a  series  of 
pious  frauds»  During  the  lattfir  ye^rs  of  his  life,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  at  Evesham  secluded  from  the  world, 
and  he  believed,  or  pretended,  that  he  was  favoured  with 
visions.  One  of  them,  given  at  length  in  Egwin'a  own 
words  by  the  composer  of  his  life,  has  the  character  of  a 
moral  allegory,  in  which  he,  as  the  representative  of  hu- 
manity, is  exposed  to  the  various  temptations  of  the  world, 
represented  by  a  pagan  city,  which  he  overcomes  only  by 
divine  interference.  The  writer  of  the  shorter  life  has 
interpreted  this  allegory  literaUy;  and  has  so  entirely 
misunderstood  it,  as  to  turn  it  into,  or  confound  it  with, 
a  singularly  wild  legend  of  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
city  which  occupied  the  site  of  Alcester.* 

Bale  attributes  to  Egwin  three  works,  a  history  of 
the  Foundation  of  Evesham,  a  Book  of  Visions,  and 
a  Life  of  Aldhelm.  The  latter,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now 
lost.  The  other  two  are  without  doubt  the  same  as 
those  from  which  his  biographer  has  given  such  copious 
extracts  5 1  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Bale,  and  it  is  equally  uncertain 
whether  they  were  separate  books,  or  only  parts  of  one 
work.  From  the  extracts,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that 
the  account  of  the  foundation  of  Evesham  was  merely 

*  See  tbe  Ufe  In  the  Aeta  Sanctorum,  p.  710,  and  In  CapgraTo. 
t  Egwin'8  account  of  hi0  owy  actiona  begins  at  fol.  S5,  V*  of  the  Cot- 
toning MS.9  and  his  vision  extends  from  fol.  28,  t®.  to  fol.  31,  V*. 
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introductory  to  the  narrative  of  Egwin's  visions;  and 
that  these  latter  were  in  truth  but  allegories  to  which  he 
attempted  to  give  weight  by  representing  them  as  revela- 
tions. Egwin*s  own  account  of  the  vision  of  his  swine- 
herd Eoves  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  given  as  a 
specimen  of  his  work :  it  has  a  considerable  local  value^ 
as  a  curious  picture  of  the  times  at  a  very  remote  period;'*' 
and  it  is  inedited. 

Erat  sane  hk  diebus  locos  qui  dicitur  Eovethamm,  et  alio  nomine  nun- 
cnpatar  set  Homme,  frondosis  lilvia  et  deniis  Tepribus  pleniu,  quern  ego 
levi  petitione  a  rege  ^Mredo  Dei  amico  adquiaiyt  Accepta  potestate 
super  pnedictam  silrami  bis  binos  subulcos  inibi  constituif  principatum  eia 
coDcedentesi  dirimens  in  quatuor  partibus  eandem  silYam,  sicut  quondam 
Jndea  erat  tetrarchis  dirempta.  Nomina  subulcorum,  Eores  et  Ympa,  duo 
fratres  fuerunt,  Trottuc  et  Cornuc,  duo  fratres  erant.  Primus  autem,  qui 
Eoves  dictus  est,  orientalem  plagam  accepit  in  dominationem ;  alter  vero 
mwidianam  ad  necessitatem  sui  domini  retinuit ;  tertius  denique  occiden- 
talem  sub  sua  sagaci  tuitione  protezit ;  quartus  igitur  borealem  nobili  cos- 
todia  ab  omni  hostis  incursione  senravit.  Ille  autem  subulcus  qui  super 
csteros  eminebat  Eoves  appellatus  est,  ez  cujus  nominis  nuncupatione  locus 
nomen  suscepit,  hoc  est  Eoveshamm.  Cumque  regimen  a  me  illi  oollatum 
deeenter  atque  solUcite  servassent,  contuli  unicuique  partem  porcorum  sicuti 
habebant  partes  silvs.  Contigit  quadam  die  cum  tempus  adesset  pasturi- 
endi,  ut  sus  illius  viri  qui  Eoves  dictus  est  clam  se  abderet  et  in  densis 
vepribus  illius  silva  proiceret  pn^nans  ignorante  custode.  At  ille  ezpec- 
tabat  biduo  vel  triduo,  oogitans  et  sperans  illam  ad  se  more  solito  venire, 
quod  nequaquam  factum  est.  Constematus  vero  animo  ille  coepit  pallescere, 
tremere,  et  hac  iliac  discurrere,  sodales  querulosis  vocibus  petere  ut  secum 
qusererent  thesaurum  sui  domini  absconditum.  Verebat  enim  me  vehemen- 
ter  servus,  quasi  essem  austerus  homo  tollens  quod  non  contuli,  et  metens 
quod  non  seminavi.  Deinde  post  excursum  paucorum  dierum,  dum  ille 
timoratus  undique  vias  perambulabat  non  bonas,  oemit  tandem  suam  pro- 
oedentem  e  silva  porcellam,  non  solam,  sed  quaternos  atque  temoe  secum 
habens  porcellos.  Ille  autem  ab  oculis  omnem  glaucomiam  et  algemam 
expulsit,  qui  vocavit  earn  sua  appellatione,  quK  audiens  vocem  agnitam  emi- 
nus  sibi  venit  gaudens  ad  ipsum,  cadens  ad  pedes,quam  mox  sui  suggere  ooepe- 
runt.  Subulcus  vero  Isetus  est  effectus  non  modica  laetitia  de  inventione  tanti 
thesauri,  qui  jurejurando  juravit  quod  nequaquam  eum  amplius  sic  relinquere 
deberet,  Adveniente  identidem  tempore  pasturiendi,  sus  secrets  petivit  dulda, 
quse  ut  superius  dixi  progressa  est,  eundem  laterculum  quem  ante  habens, 
qui  omnes  albi  erant  exceptis  auris  et  pedibus.    Tertio  quoque  tempore 

•  Cotton,  MS,  fol.  «6,  r«. 
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nmfliter  delnsit  Tironiy  qui  coiuternatas  et  turbatua  spirita  in  ftirorem  est 
oonyeniu»  «iTOcant  socios  consilium  qoaerit  ab  eis,  qui  ei  persaasemnt  ut 
qusereretsoUidte.  Tom  illeiterasperom  arripuit,  nunc  susnmnunc  io8um(We) 
progrediens,  minime  invenire  potnit  quod  qnsesivit.  Cumque  perosa  Tia  in* 
▼alidnm  lassabundum  redderet  Tinun,  sumpsit  dimicare  ilie  impos  contra 
infortunium  sibi  proTentum,qui  abjecta  segnitie  et  recepta  yaletudine  tandem 
sollicitudine  ajuTata  inyenit  qnod  qiuesiTity  suem  cum  suis  porcellis  viiii** 
scilicet  jacentem  in  loco  nimis  spisso  vepribns.  Agnoscens  ilia  ilium  mire- 
que  ejus  Tooem  ezhauriens,  venit  ad  eum.  Ille  autem  cum  hac  iliac  soUici- 
tos  emitteret  tIsus,  vidit  quod  did  mirum  est,  quandam  virginem  stantem  cum 
aliis  duabus  psallentem  et  tibrum  in  manu  perpulchrum  tenentem.  Erat 
autem  tarn  spedosa  qu»,in  medituUio  stabat,  ut  non  solum  spedes  ezcel- 
leret  omnes  omnium  Tirginum»  Terum  etiam  ut  ipsi  visum  est  pulchrior  erat 
quam  jubar  solaria  globi,  splendidior  liliisi  rubicundior  rosis,  quam  prae  pul- 
chritudine  non  audebat  respicere,  sed  vocata  porcella  domi  redit,  et  vUico 
retnlit  qn«  Yidit.  lUe  autem  introduzit  ad  me  subulcnmi  qui  cadens  ad 
pedes  meos  subngitur  ad  genua  mea,  quem  percontatus  sic  ad  eum  ezorsus 
sum. 

EDDIUS  STEPHANUS. 

Concerning  this  person^  caUed  by  Bede  iEddi^  but 
known  best  by  his  Latinized  name  Eddius^*  very  little 
information  has  come  down  to  us,  farther  than  that  he  was 
honoured  with  the  firiendship  of  Wilfred,  who  invited  him 
from  Kent  to  instruct  the  churches  of  Northumbria  in 
the  Romish  method  of  chanting.f  Bale  and  Pits,  on  no 
other  authority  than  the  statement  of  Bede  that  he 
was  brought  from  Kent,  call  him  a  monk  of  Canterbury. 
From  his  own  narrative,  it  appears  that  he  was  present 
with  his  patron  at  the  council  of  Eastrefeld,]:  and  that  he 
never  quitted  him  during  his  subsequent  troubles.  He 
was  with  him  at  Rome  from  693  to  705,  when  they  re- 
turned to  England,  and  Eddius  seems  to  have  become  an 
inmate  of  the  monastery  of  Ripon.  After  Wilfred's  death 
(709),  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  Tatbert 

*  Tanner  and  others  caU  him  Heddius  Stephanus.  In  the  orthography 
of  the  MSS.  the  h  is  omitted  or  added  without  any  mlei  either  capriciously 
or  inattentively.    Bede  gives  ^ddi,  not  Hseddi. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  vr,  2. 

t  See  pp.  180»  181,  of  the  present  Tolume* 
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abbot  of  Ripon^  and  Aoch  bishop  of  Durham,  and  at  their 
joint  request,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  he  wrote  his 
account  of  Wilfred's  life.  He  is  said  to  have  died  about 
the  year  720. 

Bale  says  that  £ddius  wrote  lives  of  Eanbert  and  Tun- 
berty  but  no  such  books  axe  now  known  to  exist  Few  works, 
independent  of  Bede's  History,  throw  so  much  light  on  the 
history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  as  his  life 
of  Wilfred,  which  is  also  written  in  a  style  superior  to 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  give  many  short  extracts  from  this  work : 
the  following  account  of  the  state  of  the  church  of  York 
when  Wilfred  was  first  made  bishop,  will  perhaps  help  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  character.  (Vit.  Wilf.  p.  59.) 

Igitiir  Bupradicto  rege  ragnuite,  beate  mcmoriiB  Wilfirido  episcopo  metro- 
politano  Eboracn  cmtatis  constitutOi  basilics  oratorii  Dei,  in  ea  civitate  a 
sancto  Paulino  episcopo  in  diebus  olim  Eadwini  Chiistianissimi  regis  primo 
ftmdatc  et  dedicate  D«o,  offieia  Bomiinta  li^idea  emlnebaat.  Nam  cvlmbia 
antiquata  tecti  di«f.iHftntia»  fenestr»qu«  aperte,  avibus  nidificantibus  intro 
et  fonus  Tolitantibiu,  et  parietes  incults,  omni  spurcitia  imbrium  et  avium 
borribiles  manebant.  Videns  itaque  bttc  omnia  sanctas  pontifez  noster,  ae- 
oandvm  prophctam  Danielem» '  horruit  apitittta  qjiit/  in  eo  quod  domoa  Da& 
et  orationis  quaai  speluncam  latronum  factam  ai^novit )  et  moz  juzta  volun- 
tatem  Dei  emendare  ezcogitavit,  primum  culmina  cormpta  tecti  renovans» 
aitlfiolDM  plottbo  puro  tegeni^  per  fenMtraa  iatroitum  atinm  «t  imbrimm 
Titro  prohibiut,  per  qnod  tamen  intro  lumen  radiebat.  Parietea  qnoque 
lavans,  secundum  propbetam,  '  super  niyem  dealbavit ; '  eam  enim  non  so- 
lum domnm  Dei  et  altare  in  raria  supeUectili  tasorum  Intns  ornaYit,  Terum 
etiam  dcforis  molta  territoria  pro  Deo  adeptos,  tarrenis  opibui  pai^Mrtatcm 
diferens,  copiose  ditant.  Tunc  aententia  Dei  de  Samuele  et  omnibus  Sanctis 
in  eo  implebatur,  *  qui,*  inquit,  *  me  honorificat,  honoriiicabo  eum  ; '  erat 
enim  Deo  et  omni  popnlo  cams  et  honorabilia. 

Bditions  qfthe  Life  qf  Wif/rid. 
Acta  Sanctomm  Ordinia  S.  Benedieti.    SiMidnm  It.  pan  i.  fol.  Luti  Paris. 

1677.  Appendiz,  p.  679— 73S.  Printed  from  the  Cottonian  MS.  Veapas. 

D.  VI.,  of  which  a  Transcript  was  sent  to  Mabilion  by  Thomas  Gale. 
HiatoritB  Britaanicie,  Saxonicai,  Anglo-Danicie,  Scriptorta  XV Opera 

ThoBoe  Oak,  Th.  Pr.  Fol.  Oxon.  1691.  pp.  40—^.  Hia  text  improTcd 

by  a  MS.  at  Saliflbary.  ^ 
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JOHN  OP  BEVERLEY. 

John,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Beverley, 
was,  like  many  of  the  prelates  and  abbots  of  his  age, 
descended  from  a  very  noble  Northumbrian  family.*  He 
was  born  at  Harpham  in  Yorkshire,  near  Driffield,  the 
burial  place  of  the  pious  and  learned  King  Aldfrid ;  and 
he  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  received  his  first  in- 
structions under  the  abbess  Hilda.t  Immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  Theodore  in  England,  John  was  sent  to 
Kent,  and  there  pursued  his  studies  with  zeal  during 
several  years.  When  he  returned  to  Northumberland, 
his  first  care  was  to  visit  Whitby ;  but  Hilda  was  then 
dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  in  680  by  Elfleda  the 
daughter  of  King  Oswiu,  and  after  a  brief  stay  there,  John 
wandered  about  for  some  time  instructing  the  people  by 
his  preaching  and  encouraging  them  by  his  pious  example. 
He  next  opened  a  school,  and  taught  with  great  success, 
his  reputation  for  learning  having  brought  together  many 
scholars,  among  whom  was  the  historian  Bede,  who  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  his  hand.^ 

*  Bede  gives  an  account  of  John  of  Beverley  and  his  miracles  in  his  His- 
tory, y.  2 — 6.  A  life  of  him  was  written  by  Polcard,  or  Folchard,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  monk  of  the  elerenth  century,  which  is  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctomm 
Maii,  torn.  ii.  p.  168.  An  abridged  copy  of  this  life,  with  another  brief 
anonymous  life,  will  be  found  in  Mabillon,  Act.  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  Leland, 
in  his  Collectanea,  has  given  extracts  from  another  anonymous  life,  which, 
like  that  ascribed  to  AsketyU,  appears  to  be  no  longer  extant.  All  these 
lives  are  based  more  or  less  on  the  account  given  by  Bede.  A  few  notices 
will  also  be  found  in  the  northern  historians  Simeon  of  Durham  and 
Richard  of  Hexham. 

t  Bede  and  the  biographers  now  extant  do  not  mention  this  circumstance, 
but  Leland  and  Bale  may  have  taken  it  from  some  of  the  authorities  now  lost. 

X  Litterarum  enim  affluent!  im'butus  copia,  in  docendis  dlscipulis  suis 
solerti  instabat  vigilantia ;  inter  quos  Bedam,  &c.  Folcardoflf  p,  169»  See 
also  Bede's  own  declarationi  at  the  end  of  hi«  Ui«tory. 
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In  the  year  685,  or  686,  a  short  time  before  Wilfred's 
return  from  his  first  exile,  John  had  succeeded  Eata  as 
bishop  of  Hexham ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his 
see,  when  that  of  York  was  restored  to  its  ancient  integ- 
rity. When,  in  692,  Wilfred  was  again  deprived,  John 
returned  to  Hexham,  and  continued  to  preside  over  that 
diocese  until  his  elevation  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  York, 
on  the  death  of  Bosa,  which  appears  to  have  occurred 
about  the  time  when  Wilfred  finally  returned  to  Northum- 
berland to  occupy  the  bishopric  of  Hexham.*  This  was 
in  the  year  705,  the  same  in  which  Osred  ascended 
the  throne.  Folcard  relates  that  at  a  synod  of  the  clergy 
and  nobles  of  Northumbria,  over  which  king  Osred  pre- 
sided, and  in  which  were  promulgated  many  salutary  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  church,  the  bishop  John  feasted 
that  monarch  and  his  court  with  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence.t 

Various  circumstances  mentioned  by  his  biographers, 
show  John's  inclination  for  a  life  of  solitude.  Before  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Hexham,  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
possession  of  a  hermitage  at  Hameshalg  in  Northumber- 
land. While  he  held  that  bishopric,  he  frequently  retired 
to  an  oratory  on  a  solitary  hill  named  Emeshow  (or  the 
Eagle's  mount),  not  far  from  Hexham,  amid  the  forest  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tyne.t     After  his  elevation  to  the 

*  In  Sterenson's  edition  of  Bede,  the  date  686  is  placed  in  the  margin 
of  the  chapter  which  relates  this  event,  probably  by  a  mere  oversight.  In 
eh.  6.  Bede,  who  g^ves  the  date  of  his  resignation  of  York  in  718,  says, 
"  mansit  antem  in  episcopatu  annos  triginta  tres.  This  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  include  the  period  from  his  iirst  appointment  to  the  see  of  Hex- 
ham to  his  resignation  of  that  of  York,  and,  if  we  suppose  that  Bede 
meant  that  he  had  just  completed  that  number  of  years,  would  fix  the  former 
event  in  686.  But  Folcard  states  the  period  just  mentioned  to  have  been 
thirty-three  years  eight  months  and  thirteen  days,  which  would  carry  back 
his  first  appointment  to  the  see  of  Hexham  to  the  year  685. 

f  Folcard,  p.  171. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  t.  2.  Folcard,  p.  169.  Richard  of  Hexham,  ap.  Twiaden, 
col.  991.    ChroA.  Th.  Stabba,  ib.  col.  1699. 
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see  of  Tork^  he  chose  for  the  place  of  his  retirement  the 
wild  region  bordering  on  the  river  Hull,  which  was  then 
known  by  the  name  of  Dera-wuda,  the  wood  of  the  Deras 
or  Deiri  (in-Dera-vuda,  Bede) ;  the  extreme  sohtude  of 
the  spot  which  he  selected  for  the  site  of  his  small  monas- 
tery is  proved  by  the  name  by  which  it  was  afterwards 
known,  Beofor-leag,  or  the  lea  of  beavers,  now  Beverley.* 
Over  this  monastery,  which  he  often  visited,  John  placed 
his  £riend  and  deacon  Bercthun;  and  when  he  felt  the 
approach  of  old  age,  he  resigned  his  archbishopric  in  718, 
and  retired  thither  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace.  He  died  there  in  721 ;  according  to  the  old  chro- 
niclers, on  the  seventh  day  of  May. 

In  England,  daring  many  centuries,  the  name  of  John  of 
Beverley  was  held  in  the  greatest  reverence,  and  the  fame 
of  his  pretended  miracles  was  very  widely  spread.  The 
cry  of  St.  John,  nearly  as  frequently  as  that  of  St.  Gteorge, 
particularly  in  the  Scottish  wars,  gave  courage  to  the 
soldier  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Bede  has  inserted  in  his 
history  an  account  of  some  of  John^s  miracles  which  he 
had  learnt  from  the  abbot  Bercthun,  several  of  which  may 
be  explained  by  natural  causes,  such  as  the  restoring  speech 
to  a  dumb  man,  which  he  effected  by  patiently  teaching 
him  first  to  articulate  simple  sounds,  and  then  gradually 
practising  him  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  their  combuiations  in  words.t  Another  of 
these  miracles  affords  us  a  curious  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
science  which  was  taught  in  Theodore's  school.  One  day 
John  entered  the  nunnery  of  Wetadun  (supposed  to  be 
Watton  in  Yorkshire),  where  the  abbess  called  him  to  visit 
a  sister  in  whom  the  operation  of  bleeding  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  dangerous  symptoms.  When  he  was  informed 
that  she  had  been  bled  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  moon,  he 

*  Bede,  H*  B.  t.  12,  6.  f  Bede,  H.  B.  t.  9, 
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blamed  the  abbeift  severely  for  her  ignoranoe  $  for^  «aid  he, 
^^  I  remember  that  archbiBhop  Theodore  of  blessed  memory 
said  that  bleedmg  was  very  dangerous  at  that  tune,  when 
both  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  flood  of  the  ocean  are 
on  the  increase."* 

Although  there  is  no  work  now  extant  bearing  his 
name,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  John  of  Beverley 
was  an  author.  Of  his  learning  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
Bale  attributes  to  him  Homilies  and  Epistles. 


CEOLFRID. 

Ceolfrid,  or  Ceolfiith,  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of 
Benedict  Biscop,  was  bom  about  the  year  642,  and  was 
probably  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.t  He 
is  first  mentioned  in  674,  as  aiding  Benedict  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  abbey  of  Wearmouth ;  and  about  the  year  687 
he  accompanied  him  to  Rome.  A  little  later  (about  681) 
Benedict  made  him  abbot  of  his  smaller  monastery  at 
Tarrow;  in  685,  he  again  took  him  with  him  to  Rome; 
and  on  his  death-bed,  in  690,  he  appointed  him  to  succeed 
as  abbot  of  Wearmouth.J 

Ceolfrid  was  an  active,  learned,  and  zealous  man,  and 
worthy  to  be  the  successor  of  Benedict  Biscop.  He  in- 
creased the  library  which  had  been  formed  by  his  prede-> 
cessor ;  and  enriched  the  monastery,  by  obtaining  from 

*  Multum  insipienter  et  indocte  fecistU  in  luna  quarta  phlebotomando. 
Memini  enim  beatse  memori»  Theodorum  archiepiscopum  dicere,  quia  peri- 
culom  8tt  Mtia  illiva  temporia  phlebotomla»  qoaado  et  lumen  lone  et  rbenma 
oceani  in  cremento  est.    Bede,  H.  £.  v.  3. 

t  The  chief  and  almost  only  authority  for  the  life  of  Ceolfrid  ia  his  dis- 
dple  Bede,  who  has  given  an  account  of  him  in  his  History  of  the  Abbots 
of  Wearmouth,  and  a  few  slighter  notices  in  his  Eooleaiasttoal  History.  The 
Life  in  Capgraye,  NoTa  Legenda  Anifi»,  foil.  U-— Uli,  is  entirely  taken 
from  Bede. 

X  See  the  aoooont  ot  B«Mdkt  Bifcop,  in  the  preMnt  Toliime. 
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a  gnmt  of  landa  on  the  river  ^^  Fietea/'  which 
were  afterwards  exchanged  for  an  estate  nearer  the  monas- 
teryi  at  a  plaoe  then  named  Sambucei***  By  some  monks 
whom  he  sent  to  Rome^  Ceolfrid  obtained  from  pope  8^« 
gius  a  new  charter  of  privflq^es  for  the  monastery,  or  rather 
a  renewal  of  those  which  had  been  given  to  Benedict  by 
pope  Agaiho*  Ceolfirid  continued  to  preside  over  the 
two  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and  Yarrow  daring 
twenty-six  years  ;t  and  he  appears  to  have  occupied  him- 
self exclusively  with  his  monks,  in  study  and  teaching. 
The  celebrity  of  his  school,  in  which  Bede  imbibed  his 
great  learning  was  very  extensive;  and  in  701,  the  pope 
sent  a  messenger  to  invite  one  of  his  monks  to  advise  with 
him  in  deciding  certain  ecclesiastical  questions  of  great 
difficulty.]:  A  few  years  afterwards,  (about  ▲•!>.  710) 
Ceolfrid's  advice  was  sought  by  Naitan  king  of  the  Picts, 
who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Romish  practice  con* 
coming  Easter  and  the  tonsure ;  and|  at  the  earnest  soli- 
citation of  that  prince,  he  sent  him  a  letter  setting  forth 
the  arguments  on  which  this  was  founded,  and,  ak)ng 
with  it^  architects  to  build  a  stone  church  after  the  Roman 
style.§    The  letter  has  been  preserved  by  Bede. 

When  age  and  sickness  announced  to  Ceolfrid  the 
near  approach  of  death,  he  was  suddenly  seised  with 
the  desire  of  ending  his  days  in  the  apostolical  city. 
Bede,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  actors  in  it,  describes 
the  scene  of  parting  with  pathetic  minuteness.  The  monks 
urged  him  to  stay,  for  they  saw  that  he  wanted  strength 
for  so  long  a  journey,  and  they  feared  that  he  would  die 
on  the  way.    But  their  eflforts  were  vain  j  and  on  Thurs- 

*  Bede,  Hist.  Ab.  Wir.  p.  47. 
t  Bede,  ib.  p.  56. 

t  See  a  more  particular  aocount  of  this  letter  in  tbe  life  of  Bede. 
$  Sed  et  architectos  aibi  mitti  petiit,  qui  juxta  morem  Romanorum  eccle- 
uam  de  lapide  in  s^att  Ipiim  ftCdfat.    Mki  U.  B.  ▼•  SI. 
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day  the  fourth  day  of  June  (716)^  immediately  after  the 
first  religious  service  of  the  day  had  been  performed, 
Ceolfrid  prepared  for  his  departure,  amid  the  lamentations 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  passed  so  many  tranquil 
years.    The  monks,  about  six  hundred  in  number,  were 
assembled  in  the  church  at  Wearmouth,  and  Ceolfirid, 
after  having  prayed,  stood  by  the  altar,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  censer  with  burning  incense,  and  gave  them  his 
peace.    They  then  left  the  church  and  moved  towards 
the  shore,  their  chaunts  being  frequently  interrupted  by 
loud  sobs.    When  they  came  to  the  dormitory,  CeoUrid 
entered  the  oratory  of  St.  Laurence,  which  stood  there, 
and  delivered  his  last  admonition,  urging  the  monks  to  per- 
severe in  brotherly  love,  to  keep  strict  discipline,  and  to  be 
constant  in  their  duties  to  God ;  and  he  ended  by  request- 
ing their  prayers  for  himself.    On  the  bank  of  the  river 
Tyne  he  gave  them  severally  the  kiss  of  peace ;  and  they 
then  fell  on  their  knees  and  received  his  blessing.    He 
was  accompanied  across  the  river  by  the  deacons  of  the 
church,  bearing  lighted  tapers  and  the  cross  of  gold. 
When  he  reached  the  opposite  shore,  he  reverenced  the 
cross,  and  then  mounted  the  horse  which  was  to  carry 
him  to  the  place  of  embarkation.     On  their  return  to 
Wearmouth  the  first  care  of  the  monks  was  the  election 
of  a  successor;  and  their  new  abbot,  named  Hwetbert, 
was  immediately  dispatched  with  a  few  of  the  brethren  to 
see  Ceolfrid  for  the  last  time.    They  found  him  on  the 
coast,    waiting    for   a    ship;    and  when    Hwetbert  ac- 
quainted him  with  what  had  passed  since  bis  departure 
from  amongst  them,  he  approved  their  choice  and  con- 
firmed the  election,  and  then  received  from  the  new  abbot 
a  commendatory  letter  to  pope  Gregory.* 
The  apprehensions  of  the  monks  were  soon  verified ;  for, 

*  Bade,  Hiat.  Ab.  Wir.  pp.  48— 5S< 
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after  journeying  slowly  through  France^  as  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  city  of  Langres  (Lingonas)  in  the  diocese 
of  Lyons,  on  ihe  twenty*fifth  of  September  of  the  same 
year,  Ceolfrid  became  suddenly  so  feeble  that  his  attend- 
ants were  obliged  to  halt  in  the  midst  of  the  fields,  where 
he  died  almost  immediately.  His  body  was  deposited  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Twin  Martyrs  in  the  southern  suburb 
of  that  city;  and  his  companions  returned  to  England 
to  bear  the  tidings  to  his  friends.  Bede,  who  gives 
the  date  of  Ceolfrid's  death,  tells  us  that  he  was  then 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  that  he  had  been  forty- 
seven  years  a  presbyter  and  thirty-five  years  an  abbot,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  period  during  which  he  presided 
only  over  the  monastery  of  Yarrow.*  His  bones  were 
afterwards  removed  from  Langres  and  carried  to  Wear- 
mouth  ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  on  the  approach  of 
the  Danes  who  reduced  that  monastery  to  ruins,  they 
were  again  taken  up  by  the  monks,  and,  with  those  of  the 
abbess  Hilda,  finally  deposited  at  Glastonbury .f 

Ceolfrid  would  merit  a  place  among  the  Anglo-Saxon 
writers,  if  he  had  written  nothing  but  the  letter,  or  tract,  on 
the  observance  of  Easter,  addressed  to  thekingof  thePicts.t 
It  is  distinguished  by  clearness  of  style,  and  remarkable 
vigour  and  perspicuity,  if  we  consider  that  the  writer  was 
then  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  Bale  attributes  to  Ceolfrid, 
Homilies,  Epistles,  and  other  works,  amongst  which  one, 
he  says,  treated  De  sua  peregrinatione.  Little  credit 
however  can  be  given  to  this  statement,  as  Bale  had  evi- 
dently not  seen  the  books  he  describes. 

*  Bede,  ib.  p.  56.  and  in  his  book  De  sex  statibuB  Mnndiyp.  117.  (Opera, 
Col.  1688,  vol.  il.) 

t  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gestis  Reg.  Angl.  p.  22, 

t  This  tract  forms  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History.  It  is  printed,  from  Bcde,  in  Capgraye's  life  of 
Ceolfrid,  and  in  other  works. 
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EGBERT. 

The  name  of  Egbert^  or^  in  its  more  ancient  form, 
Ecgberot,  was  common  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  was 
borne  by  several  persons  who  ranked  high  in  literature  and 
science.  The  one  of  whom  we  have  now  to  speak  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family,*  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
native  of  the  district  of  the  South  Saxons,t  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  not  converted  to  Christianity  till  long  after 
the  period  of  his  birth,  which  occurred  in  the  year  639. 
He  was  one  of  the  numerous  Anglo-Saxons  who,  in  the  time 
of  Finan  and  Colman  (651 — 664),  went  to  Ireland  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  life;  and  Egbert  with  his  firiendiGdilhun 
entered  the  monastery  of  Rathmelsigi,  said  to  be  the  modern 
Mellifont  in  the  county  of  Meath,  They  were  in  this 
house  in  664,  when  the  great  pestilence,  which  carried  off 
so  many  distinguished  ecclesiastics  in  England,  ravaged 
the  sister  island,  and  drove  the  monks  of  Rathmelsigi  from 
their  dwelling.  Egbert  and  his  friend,  both  sick  of  the 
plague»  were  left  to  their  fate,  and,  as  death  approached, 
the  reflections  of  the  former  were  turned  towards  the 
errors  of  his  youth.  Suddenly,  perhaps  in  a  fit  of  delirium, 
he  crept  from  the  infirmary  into  the  open  air,  and  there, 
seized  with  compunction  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  prayed  with  fervency  that  God  would 
spare  him  long  enough  to  atone  for  them  by  penitence 

*  Duo  juvenes  magnse  indolia  de  nobilibns  Anglorami  ^dUhui  et  Ecg- 
bert.  Bede,  H.  E.  iii,  27. 
t  See  Tanner»  Bibliothec.  Angl.  Hib. 
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and  good  works^  and  made  a  vow  that  he  would  remain 
daring  the  reit  of  his  life  an  exile  from  hii  native  land^ 
that  he  would  daily  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Psalter^  and 
that  he  would  entirely  abstain  from  food  one  day  every 
week.  Refreshed  in  mind  and  body  by  this  aet  of  devo- 
tion, Egbert  returned  to  his  bed,  and  again  laid  himself 
down  to  seek  repose.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  iEdilhun 
awoke  from  a  quiet  slumber,  and,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, said, ''  O  brother  Egbert  I  what  hast  thou  been 
doing?  I  expected  we  should  enter  together  the  life  ever- 
lasting ;  but  now  know  that  thy  prayer  has  been  granted, 
and  I  go  alone  I"  The  night  following  iEdilhun  expired. 
Such  is  the  story  which  Bede  repeats  from  the  relation  of 
one  who  had  heard  it  from  Egbert^s  mouth.^  The  latter 
recovered,  was  received  into  the  sacerdotal  order,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  in  great  humility  and 
piety. 

Egbert  remained  in  Ireland  forty-two  years  after  the 
event  above  mentioned.  Alcuin  calls  him  a  bishop  ;t  but 
the  manner  in  which  Bede  speaks  of  him  makes  it  very 
improbable  that  he  ever  attained  that  dignity.  About  the 
year  689,  conscious  of  the  little  utility  of  the  solitary  life  he 
was  then  leading  among  the  Irish,  Egbert  was  seized  with 
the  desire  of  visiting  Germany  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
the  unconverted  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  family. 
But  when  he  had  selected  his  companions,  and  every  thing 
was  ready  for  their  departure,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish 
the  project  by  the  earnest  persuasions  of  one  of  bis 
friends,  who  asserted  that  the  holy  abbot  Boisil  had  twice 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  declared  to  him  that  it 

*  Badei  H.  B.  Ti  S7.  Sicnt  mibi  roferebftt  quidam  ▼eradMlmvg  et  t«m« 
rand»  canitwi  pNtbyter,  qui  m  hmo  ab  ipao  andiaia  perhibebat. 

t  Beatianmi  patriB  et  epiaoopi  EgbertI,  qui  cognomento  Sanotiu  Tocaba- 
tur.  Akuin.  Vit.  Willibrordi,  lib.  i,  c.  4. 
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was  God's  will  that  Egbert  should  remain  in  Ireland^  as 
he  was  destined  to  be  the  instrument  of  converting  the 
monks  of  lona  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Egbert,  reluc- 
tantly, as  we  are  told,  obeyed  the  admonition,  and  Wic- 
bert^  one  of  his  companions,  proceeded  to  Germany,  but 
soon  returned  without  any  success ;  and  Egbert,  still  un- 
willing to  relinquish  the  hope  of  converting  his  German 
brethren^  was  shortly  afterwards  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  mission  of  Wilbrord.* 

A  long  period  transpired  before  Egbert,  perhaps  dis- 
couraged by  the  failure  of  Adamnan^  effected  the  object  for 
which  he  is  said  to  have  relinguished  the  mission  to  Ger- 
many. According  to  Bede^  he  went  to  lona  in  716^  when 
he  was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  Whether  he  had  pre- 
viously taken  steps  to  persuade  the  monks  of  that  island 
to  accept  the  rules  which  they  had  so  long  opposed,  we 
are  not  informed;  but  it  appears  certain  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  Bede  that  a  large  party  among  them  were 
prepared  to  receive  him,  and  we  learn  from  another  8ource,t 
that  in  the  following  year  (717)  those  who  still  remained 
obstinate  were  banished  from  the  island  by  Naiton  king 
of  the  Picts.  Egbert  remained  thirteen  years  in  lona, 
and  died  on  Easter-day,  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  7^9, 
immediately  after  he  had  performed  the  service  allotted  to 
that  festival  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  establishing  there. 
He  had  then  reached  the  great  age  of  ninety  years.^ 

•  Bede,  H.  E.  v.  9. 

t  The  Annals  of  UUtery  quoted  by  Usher,  Primord.  p.  70S. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  y.  8S ;  and  De  Sex  ^tat.  Mandi,  p.  117  (Opera,  torn.  ii.). 
In  the  latter  passage,  Bede  says  that  Egbert  converted  many  districts  of 
Ireland,  by  his  preaching,  to  the  rejpiUtions  of  the  church  of  Rome  on  the 
subject  of  Easter,  plnrimas  Scoticae  gentis  provincias  ad  canonicam  paschaUa 
temporis  observantiam,  a  qua  diutins  aberrayerant,  pia  prtedicatione  con- 
vertit. 
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We  have  no  direct  evidence  diat  Egbert  was  an  author; 
but  the  important  part  which  he  acted  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  time  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  admitting  his 
otherwise  doubtful  claim  to  a  place  among  the  literary 
Anglo-Saxons.  Licland  attributes  to  him  a  work  De 
Observatione  Paschali ;  and  Bale  adds  to  this  a  treatise 
De  Riiidus  Catholicarum,  and  ^^  conciones  varias.'' 


EADFRITH,  TOBIAS,  AND  BERCTWALD- 

Three  prelates  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
whose  claims  to  a  literary  reputation  are  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, are  generally  included  in  the  lists  of  Anglo-Saxon 
writers,  Eadfrith,  Tobias,  and  Berctwald. 

Eadfrith  was  bishop  of  the  ancient  see  of  Lindisfame 
(afterwards  removed  to  Durham),  from  698  to  721*  Very 
little  is  known  of  this  prelate :  Bale,  Qodwin,  and  others, 
have  confounded  him  with  Egbert  archbishop  of  Tork,  to 
whom  Bede  addressed  his  letter  on  the  episcopal  duties, 
and  not,  as  they  suppose,  to  the  bishop  of  Lindisfarne. 
By  similar  misinterpretations,  Eadfrith  has  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  lists  of  early  translators  of  the  Bible. 
Although  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
we  know  that  Eadfrith  was  a  friend  of  Bede,  who  dedica- 
ted to  him  his  prose  life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  he  had  writ- 
ten at  his  request.  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Eahfrid 
to  whom  Aldhehn  dedicates  one  of  his  letters,  and  con- 
sequently he  had  visited  Ireland,  perhaps  before  the  period 
of  his  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarne.  If  we  have 
no  reason  for  believing  that  Eadfrith  was  an  author,  we 
have  a  noble  monument  of  his  taste  for  letters  in  the  mag- 
nificent manuscript  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Gospels  written 
with  his  own  hand  at  Lindisfame,  and  preserved  in  the 
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Cottonian  Library^  where  it  bears  the  shelf-mark  Nero^ 
D.  IV.  This  manuscript^  which  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Durham  Book,  will  be  described  in  the 
account  of  Aldred^  who  was  the  author  of  the  interlinear 
translation  in  Anglo-Saxon  which  accompanies  it. 

Of  Tobias^  who  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Rochester 
by  archbishop  Berctwald  about  the  year  693,  we  know 
very  little.  He  was  instructed  by  Theodore  and  Adrian, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Bede 
speaks  on  two  occasions  of  his  profound  knowlege  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Saxon  languages,  in  words  which  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  despise  the  study  of  the 
literary  antiquities  of  his  native  land.*  In  694,  the  year 
after  his  election  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  he  was  present 
at  the  council  or  synod  of  Bacanfeld  (Beaconsfield),  where 
Witred  king  of  Kent  promised  to  preserve  the  liberties 
and  immunities  of  the  monasteries  and  churches.f  He 
died  in  726.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  man  of  so  much  reputation  for  learning  in  that  age  must 
have  been  an  author ;  yet  no  ancient  writer  mentions  any 
of  his  books,  and  nothing  now  remains  bearing  his  name. 
Bale  attributes  to  him,  as  he  does  to  many  supposititious 
writers,  ^^  Homilies  and  Epistles ;  ^^  and  he  speaks  very 
positively  of  the  existence  of  works  written  by  Tobias, 
which,  he  says,  were  composed  "with  the  elegance  of 
Demosthenes !  *^  % 

Berctwald,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  some  writers,§  Brith- 
wald,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Wilfred  as 

*  Tobiam  .  .  .  Timm  Latina,  Gneca,  et  Sazonica  lingua  atque  eniditione 
multipliciter  instructain.    Bede,  H.  IS.  v.  3.     Conf.  H.  £.  t.  S3. 

t  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  i.  330. 

t  Perpanca  tamen  habentar  ejus  scripta,  aed  Demosthenico  lepore  ex- 
cnlto.    Bale,  De  Scrip.  Maj.  Brit.  p.  90. 

§  Godwin,  de  Episc.  The  latter  is  simpljr  a  more  modemiaed  form  of 
the  other  :  both  signify  hrighUwood, 
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the  successor  of  Theodore,  and  is  remarkable  for  having 
occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury  during  the  long  period  of 
thirty-eight  years  and  six  months^  if  we  count  from  the 
time  of  his  election.  By  a  comparison  of  the  different 
dates  connected  with  his  life^  we  arrive  naturally  at  the 
conclusion  that  Berctwald  was  bom  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  first  a 
monk  at  Glastonbury ;  but  it  may  be  stated  with  more 
certainty  that  he  was  made  abbot  of  Reculver  sometime 
previous  to  the  year  679^  when  his  name  occurs  in  a  grant 
to  that  monastery  of  which  the  original  charter  is  still  pre- 
served.* He  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  the 
first  day  of  July  692,  and  was  ordained  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June  in  the  following  year,  by  Godwin  the 
Prankish  bishop  of  Lyons.  He  died,  according  to  Bede, 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  731,  at  a  very  advanced 
age  (longa  consumtus  8Btate).t  The  historian  just  men- 
tioned describes  Berctwald  as  a  man  weU  versed  in  the 
scriptures  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  institutes, 
though  far  inferior  to  his  predecessor  Theodore.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  compiler  of  the  life  of  Egwin  of 
Worcester  described  on  a  former  occasion;]:  but  this  is 
rendered  more  than  doubtful  by  the  circumstance  that  an 
event  is  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  that  tract  which 
occurred  in  the  tenth  century.  It  is  however  possible 
that  the  passage  containing  this  allusion  may  be  an  inter- 
polation. 

*  Bede,  H.  E.  t.  8.  and  Mr.  Sterenson's  note.     The  charter  it  pre- 
aerred  among  tiie  Cottonian  Manuacripti,  Aug.  II,  3. 
t  Bede,  H.  E.  y.  S3. 
X  See  p.  323,  of  the  present  volnme. 
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TATWINE. 

Berctwald  was  succeeded  by  Tatwine^*  a  native  of 
Mercia,  and  monk  of  Briudun  (Breodone^  in  Worcester- 
shire), where  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  ^'  re- 
ligion and  prudence ''  and  by  his  solid  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures.  He  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  731,  being  then  probably 
an  old  man,  and  was  in  possession  of  that  see  when  Bede 
concluded  his  history .f  During  his  short  prelacy,  there 
arose  a  dispute  between  the  sees  of  York  and  Canterbury 
for  the  primacy,  which  was  decided  by  pope  Gregory  III. 
in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and  Tatwine,  who  had  gone  in 
person  to  Rome  to  support  the  claim  of  his  see,  received 
the  pallium  from  the  pope's  hands4  Tatwine  died  in 
734,  according  to  some  old  authorities  on  the  thirtieth  of 
July.§ 

Tatwine  must  be  considered  as  the  second  in  point  of 
date  of  the  Anglo -Latin  poets.  His  small  book  of  ^nig- 
mata,  in  Latin  hexameters,  is  still  preserved,))  but  has  not 
been  printed,  although  it  is  quite  worthy  to  be  placed  by 

*  Hie  ignorance  of  Scribes  has  produced  many  corruptions  of  this  name, 
flttch  as  Cadwine,  Scadwine,  &c.  In  the  MS.  which  contains  his  ^nigmata, 
it  is  written  Tantun  (Indpiunt  Enigmata  Tautuni.  MS.  Reg.  IS  C.  XXIII. 
foL  I  SI,  T®.)  It  appears  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  name  was  Titwine,  which 
will  easily  explain  the  form  2\nitun. 

f  Bede,  H.  E.  y.  S3. 

t  Godwin,  de  Episc.  p.  63. 

§  The  brief  continuation  of  Bede,  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  Roger  Hove- 
den,  give  this  date.  W.  Malmsbury  says  simply  tiiat  he  died  in  the  same 
year  as  Bede. 

II  In  MS.  Reg.  12  C.  XXIII.  which  contafais  also  the  JBnigmata  of 
Aldhelm,  Symposius,  &c.  and  is  probably  the  same  manuscript  which 
Leland  saw  at  Olastonbury.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  ninth  century,  and  is 
the  only  copy  of  the  .£nigmata  of  Tatwine  known. 
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the  side  of  the  similar  work  of  Aldhehu.  His  verses, 
without  being  remarkable  for  their  excellence,  are  superior 
to  those  of  his  contemporary  Bede ;  his  expressions,  it  is 
true,  are  often  obscure,  but  this  was  perhaps  a  quality  re- 
quired by  the  subject.  The  three  specimens  which  follow, 
are  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  two  of  them 
are  intimately  connected  with  literature :  the  second  shows 
that  the  pens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scribes  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  were  most  commonly  made  of  quills. 

Dt  MtmbranU. 

Effenis  exaviii  popnlator  me  BpoliATit, 

Vitalis  paritor  flatiu  gpiraiiima  dempaity 

In  planum  me  itemm  campom  aed  Terterat  anctor» 

Frngiferoa  cnltor  inlcoa  mox  irrigat  nndia; 

Omnigenam  nardi  meaaem  mea  piata  rependontf 

Qua  aania  Tictum  et  keaia  praatabo  medelam. 


De  Pmma, 

Natiya  penitna  ratione,  hen,  frandor  ab  hoate  1 
Nam  anperaa  quondam  perniz  anraa  penetrabam ; 
Vincta  tribna  nunc  in  tenia  peraolTO  tributum, 
Flanoa  compellor  aulcare  per  tequora  campoa, 
Cauaa  laboria,  amoria,  tum  fontea  lacrimarum 
Semper  compellit  me  azidia  infnndere  auloia. 

DeAeu. 

Torrena  me  genuit  Ibmaz  de  Tiscere  ilammse, 
Condior  inyalido  et  finzit  me  corpore  luacam ; 
Sed  constat  nullum  jam  me  sine  Yi^ere  powe ; 
Eat  mirum  dictu !  dudem  ni  lumina  Tultua, 
Condere  non  artia  penitua  molimina  poaaum. 

Such  writings  as  these  seem  to  have  occupied  the  lighter 
hours  of  leisure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks,  and  to  have 
been  always  considered  as  literary  amusements,  or  /eu^- 
d^etprit.  The  iEnigmata  of  Tatwine  present  a  similar 
ingenious  device  to  that  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
prologue  to  those  of  Aldhelm,  although  it  does  not  here 
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conceal  the  author's  name.    Tatwine  concludes  his  book 
with  the  following  lines : — 

VerribuB  intextiB  Tatem  nnnc  jure  solutat, 
litternlaa  Bumma  capitum  hortana  jnngere  primas, 
VersibiiB  eztremas  hiadem  ex  minio  coloratos, 
CoQYenas  gradiens  nmam  pencandat  ab  imo.* 

Accordingly^  if  we  take  in  order  the  first  letter  of  each 
of  the  forty  enigmas  of  which  the  book  is  composed^  and 
then  returning  back  take  the  last  letter  of  each  first  line, 
we  obtain  the  following  lines^  the  first  of  which  is  identical 
with  the  first  line  of  the  book : — 

Sub  deno  qoater  baeo  diyene  enigmata  torquens 
Stamine  metromm  extractor  conaerta  retezit. 

Bale  pretends  that  Tatwine  wrote  other  poems  which  are 
not  now  extant. 


FELIX. 

Felix  of  Croyland^  so  called  because  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  monk  of  that  abbey,  was  probably  a  native 
of  the  district  of  the  Gyrwas,  or  the  fen-lands,  now 
Lincolnshire.  We  find  no  record  of  the  dates  of  his  birth 
or  deaths  but  he  is  generally  considered  as  having  flourished 
about  the  year  730.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Alfwald 
king  of  the  East  Angles^  who  reigned  from  713  to  7^^» 
At  Croyland,  Felix  had  an  opportunity  of  gathering  many 
traditions  of  St.  Guthlac^  who  first  settled  in  that  wild 
spot,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  had  the  further  advantage  of 
conversing  with  those  who  had  been  his  personal  ac- 
quaintances^ for  Guthlac  did  not  die  till  714*  With  the 
materials  thus  collected,  he  compiled  a  life  of  the  saint, 

*  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  MS.  in  these 
extracts. 
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which  is  interesting  for  its  historical  allusions^  and  for  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  early  superstitions  of  our 
forefathers.  Felix  dedicated  the  book^  when  finished,  to 
his  patron  king  Alfwald. 

Mabillon,  who  first  printed  this  life  of  Guthlac  com- 
plete in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  con- 
cluded from  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  prologue,  in 
which  Bede  is  mentioned  with  the  title  of  saint,*  that  it 
must  have  been  written  subsequent  to  that  scholar's  death, 
and  therefore  that  Felix  must  be  considered  a  later  writer 
than  Bede.  There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  the 
words  relating  to  Bede  are  interpolated,  as  they  are  not 
found  in  any  of  the  more  ancient  manuscripts,t  and  there 
are  no  other  circumstances  to  guide  us  in  fixing  the  date 
of  the  book.  The  general  tenor  of  tlie  prologue  conveys 
the  impression  that  Cave  fixed  on  too  early  a  date,  when 
he  stated  that  Felix  wrote  about  the  year  715.  In  the  life 
of  Guthlac,  Felix  promises  to  unite  at  a  future  period  a 
narrative  of  his  miracles,  but,  if  he  ever  put  this  project 
in  execution,  the  work  is  not  now  in  existence.  Bale, 
indeed,  speaks  as  though  he  had  seen  it,  and  says  that  it 
commenced  with  the  words  quodam  tempore  jucund<B  re- 
cordationis;  but  he  alludes  to  the  tract  on  Guthlac's 
miracles  which  has  since  been  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, and  which  is  of  a  much  more  modem  date.  Bale 
also  ascribes  to  him  a  History  of  the  abbots  of  Croyland, 
but  with  very  httle  degree  of  probability,  as  there  could 
not  have  been  many  abbots  since  the  days  of  Guthlac  to 
give  any  importance  to  such  a  work;  and  he  says  that  he 
wrote  verse  as  well  as  prose,  and  on  this  ground  Leyser 

*  Felix  catholicse  congregationis  sancti  Beda  yernaculuB. 

f  In  that  from  which  the  life  was  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum»  and  in 
the  fine  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Nero  £.  i.  the  passage  stands  thus, 
Felix  catholicsB  congregationis  Yemaculus. 
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has  admitted  his  name  among  the  medieval  writers  of 
Latin  Poetry,* 

The  description  of  Croyland^  as  it  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  which  forms  the  fourteenth  chapter, 
will  afford  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  Felix,  and  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  We  will  add 
the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation 
of  this  work,  made  in  the  tenth  century,  and  attributed  to 
Alfrict 

Est  in  mediterraneoram  Anglomm  Britannue  partibus  immeii8«  magnitn- 
dinia  aoertima  palua,  quae  a  Grontae  iluminia  ripia  indpiena,  baud  procnl  a 
caatello  qnod  dicont  nomine  Grontei  nunc  atagnis,  none  ilactiria  interdnm 
nigria  foaia  vaporibna  et  laticibaa,  necnon  crebria  inanlamm  nemoribua  inter- 
venientibna,  et  flexnoais  riTigamm  ab  anatro  in  aquilonem  maritenna  longia- 
aimo  tracta  protenditor.  Igitar  cum  aupradictna  tit  beatie  memoriae  Gath- 
lacna  iUina  Taatiasimae  eremi  incolta  loca  comperiaaet,  cceleatiboa  adjntua 
anxiliia  reptiaaimo  callia  tramite  perrezit.  Contigit  ergo  prozimantibna  ao- 
colia  illins  aoUtadinia  ezperientiam  aciacitaretory  illisque  plurima  spatiosaB 
eremi  incolta  narrantibna,  ecce  qnidam  de  iUic  adstantibus  nomine  Tatwinua 
ae  sdaae  aliquam  inanlam  in  abditia  remotioria  eremi  partibna  adaerebat,  qnam 
mnlti  inhabitare  tentantea  propter  incognita  eremi  monatra  et  diyersanun 
formamm  terrorea  amiaerant.  Qno  andito  Tir  beatae  recordationia  Gnthla- 
cns  iUnm  locnm  aibi  monatrari  a  narrante  efllagitat.  Ipae  antem  imperiia 
yiri  Dei  annnena,  arrepta  piacatoria  acapnia  per  invia  lustra  in  tetrae  palndia 
margines  Christo  yiatore  ad  praedictam  insulam,  quas  lingna  Anglomm  Cm- 
land  Tocatnr,  perrenit,  quae  ante  propter  remotioria  eremi  aolitndinem 
incnlta  et  ignota  manebat.  Nnllna  banc  ante  fiunnlnm  Chriati  Gntblacum 
aolua  habitare  colonns  yalebat,  propter  Tidelicet  illic  demorantinm  daemonnm 
pbantasias :  in  qua  vir  Dei  Gnthlacus  contemto  boste,  caeleatiaazilio  a^jutnsy 
inter  umbrosa  solitudinis  nemora  solus  habitare  coepit. 

Anglo-Saxon  version : — 

Ys  on  Bretone  lande  sum  fenn  nnmaetre  myoelnysse,  'p  on-ginnetS  fram 
Grante  ^a  naht  feor  fram  ^aere  ceatre  iSj  ylcan  nama  ys  nemned  Grante- 
oeaater.  baer  synd  nnmaetre  moras,  bwilon  sweart  waster  steal  "^  hwilon  f61e 
^a  ri)«8  ymende»  i  swylce  eac  manige  ea-land  i  breod  i  beorbgaa  "^  treow 
ge-wrido,  "^  hit  mid  menigfealdan  bignyssum  widgille  *)  lang  ^ne^  waiUiiS 
on  noi^  sae^    Mid  |>an  se  fore-sprecena  wer "}  ^re  eadigan  ge-mynde  GulS- 

*  Leyser,  Hist.  Poet  et  Poem.  Med.  My.  p.  304. 
f  The  copy  of  this  tranalation  which  is  here  quoted,  is  contained  in  the 
Cottonian  MS.  Veapaa.  D.xxi.;  the  passage  here  printed  occurs  at  fol.  31 ,  Y*. 
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laoes  ]mr  widgiUan  wettenet  >a  lugeanwan  stowe  Hsr  ge-mette  ^  wes  he 
mid  godcandre  foltume  ge-fyUt  and  ]m,  sona  >aii  rihtestan  wege  ^yder  to  ge- 
ferde.  h^  waes  mid  h^m  ^e  be  )7der  com  'p  he  fnegn  >a  bigendean  Hea 
landes,  bw«r  be  on  ptan  westene  him  eardnng  itowe  findan  mihte  mid  ^y  hi 
him  menig-feald  Hng  saedon  be  ^gere  widgiloyate  ^ge8  weatenea.  l>a  wea 
T&twine  ge-haten  aum  man  Bse'de  )>a  j^  be  wiate  anm  ea-land  aynderlice  digle 
'p  oft  menige  men  eardian  ongunnon»  ac  for  menig-fealdum  brogum  'j  egvum, 
")  for  annyaae  Wea  widgiUan  weatenea  P  bit  ntenig  man  adreogan  ne  mibte* 
Ac  hit  aelcfor)«n  be  ilage,  mid  ptan  pe  ae  balga  wer  Gn'Slac  >a  word  ge-byrde, 
he  b«d  sona  j»  be  him  )«  atowe  ge-tebte,  ^  be  >a  aona  awi  dyde.  Eode  >tt 
on  idp  *) )«  ferdon  begen  >arh  N  mgan  fennaa  o^  1^  hi  comon  to  ^gere  atowe 
^e  man  bate'$  Crnwland.  Waea  "p  land  on  middan  |>am  weatene  swi  ge-rtUl 
ge-aeted  )>fea  fore-saedan  fennaa  8wy1$e  digle,  *)  bit  awy^e  feawe  men  wiaton 
bnton  Hun  anom  )»e  byt  him  ttebte,  awylc  Her  nie'fre  menig  man  «'r  eardian 
ne  mibte  «r  ae  eadiga  wer  Gnthlao  to-com  for  Hera  eardnnga  pen  awerige- 
dra  gaata.  *)  he  Hi  ae  eadiga  wer  Gn^lac  for-bogode  lona  H^  coatnnge  pmn 
awerigedra  gaata,  "j  mid  beofonlicom  fnltome  ge-atrangod  weailS,  be-twyz 
Hi  feniican  ge-wrido  Hea  widgiUan  weatenea,  j»  he  ana  ongan  eardian. 

Sdiiiotu. 
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WILBRORD. 

WiLBRORD  (whose  name  was  Latinized  into  Wille- 
brordus  and  Willibrordus)*  is  properly  classed  among  the 
men  who  lived  before  Bede,  although  his  death  occurred 
subsequently  to  that  of  the  historian.  He  was^  like  Bede^ 
a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  and  his  birth 
may  be  placed  with  sufficient  certainty  in  the  year  657.t 
His  father's  name  was  Widgils,  and  both  his  parents  were 
pious  Christians.  The  future  celebrity  and  sanctity  of 
their  child  was  believed  to  be  prefigured  to  its  mother  in  a 
dream  the  night  in  which  he  was  conceived ;  and  Widgils, 
whose  piety  was  increased  by  this  circumstance,  soon 
afterwards  retired  to  a  small  cell  on  the  point  of  the  pro- 
montory which  formed  the  northern  shore  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  holiness  of 
his  life.  Tlie  child  at  a  very  early  agej  was  entrusted  to 
the  inmates  of  the  monastic  house  at  Ripon,  which  had 
been  recently  (in  661)  restored  by  Wilfred,  and  he  re- 

*  In  the  Grandes  Chroniques  de  St.  DeniB,  the  name  is  spelt  GuUlebrode; 
in  Ordericns  Vitalis,  of  which  the  text  is  formed  from  French  manuscriptSi 
Guilldtrordtu. 

The  most  authentic,  though  incomplete,  account  of  Willebrord,  is  that 
given  by  Bede.  Alcuin  wrote  the  life  of  Wilbrord  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
796,  which  maybe  considered  as  in  general  authentici  although  a  few  legends 
had  already  been  added  to  the  truth,  and  Alcuin  has  fallen  into  some  errors 
which  may  be  corrected  by  means  of  Bede.  Theofrid,  abbot  of  Eptemach, 
wrote  a  life  of  Wilbrord  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  life 
in  Capgrave  is  chiefly  abridged  from  Alcuin.  We  have  also  some  informa- 
tion, but  of  very  doubtful  authenticity,  relating  to  the  mission  of  Wilbrord 
in  the  life  of  Suidbert  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Marcellinus. 

t  As  there  appears  to  be  no  room  for  doubting  that  Wilbrord's  visit  to 
Triesland  took  place  in  690,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  been  then  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  we  easily  ascertain  the  date  of  his  birth. 

t  Statim  ablactatum  infimtulum  tradidit  pater  Uripensis  ecclesie  fratribus 
religiosis  studiis  et  sacris  litteris  erudiendum.  Alcuin,  c.  3. 
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mained  there  till  he  received  the  tonsure  and  became  a 
monk.  In  his  twentieth  year  (a.d.  677)j  Wilbrord  was 
induced  by  the  reports  of  the  high  state  of  learning  in  the 
Anglo-Irish  monasteries^*  and  by  the  great  fame  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monks  who  were  resident  there,  to  quit 
Ripon  and  repair  to  the  sister  island,  where  he  entered 
the  congregation  of  Egbert  and  Wigbert.t 

"Wilbrord  remained  with  Egbert  thirteen  years.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  monk's  intended  visit  to 
Germany,  and  the  unsuccessful  mission  of  Wigbert  to 
Friesland.  It  is  probable  that  Wilbrord  was  one  of  the 
company  appointed  to  attend  Egbert  on  his  voyage ;  and 
after  that  design  had  been  relinquished,  and  Wigbert  was 
returned,  Egbert  sent,  or  at  least  encouraged,  Wilbrord  to 
make  another  attempt  to  convert  Radbod,  the  king  or 
ruler  of  the  Frieslanders.J  Wilbrord  took  with  him  ele- 
ven companions,  all  moved  with  the  same  zeal  as  himself, 
and  entered  the  Rhine  in  690,§  when  he  had  completed 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  || 

The  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  reached  Friesland  at  a 
favourable  moment.  The  battle  of  Testri,  three  years  be- 
fore, had  made  Pepin  of  Heristal  virtually  the  ruler  of  the 
united  kingdoms  of  the  Franks.  The  internal  dissensions 
which  preceded  that  event,  had  encouraged  the  Fries- 
landers  to  arm  against  the  Merovingian  monarchs ;  and 
Wilbrord  found  on  his  arrival,  that  they  had  been  crushed 

*  Et  qaia  in  Hibernia  scholasticam  eniditionem  Tignisfle  audiyit.  Alcaio, 
c.  4. 

t  The  early  part  of  Wilbrord'g  history  depends  entirely  on  the  authority 
of  Alcnin,  capp.  1-— 4. 

t  Bede,  H.  £.  y.  10. 

§  This  date  is  giyen  in  a  coeyal  entry  in  the  margin  of  a  Calendar  pre- 
served at  Eptemach.  See  Stevenson's  note  on'Bede,  p.  353,  and  Calmet*s 
Hist,  de  Lorraine^  iii.  99»  there  referred  to. 

II  Alcuin,  cap.  5. 
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by  the  forces  of  Pepin^  and  that  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  which  acknowledged  the  rule  of  Radbod,  had 
been  added  to  the  Frankish  dominions.*  Wilbrord  and 
his  companions  proceeded  up  the  Rhine  to  the  ancient 
but  ruined  town  of  Traject  (ad  castellum  Trajectum),  now 
Utrecht,  which  was  known  to  the  Teutonic  tribes  by  the 
name  of  Wiltaburg,  as  having  been  occupied  by  the  Scla- 
vonic tribe  of  the  Wiltas;t  but  finding  Radbod  and 
his  subjects  still  obstinate  in  their  idolatry,  they  turned 
to  the  south,  and  presented  themselves  at  the  court  of 
Pepin4 

It  was  the  policy  of  Pepin,  and  of  the  dynasty  which 
sprang  from  him,  to  give  unity  to  the  extensive  and  in- 
creasing empire  of  the  Franks,  by  labouring  diligently  to 
convert  the  tribes  on  its  border  to  the  Christian  faith, 
Pepin  received  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  with  respect ; 
and,  charmed  with  the  zeal  and  piety  of  Wilbrord,  he 
sent  him  with  authority  to  preach  among  the  pagans  who 
had  lately  been  reduced  by  his  arms.§ 

About  this  time  Wilbrord  appears  to  have  separated 
from  his  companions,  of  whose  further  movements  we  know 
little;  but  we  are  told  that  some  of  them  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  their  attempts  to  convert  the  barbarians  from  their 
idolatry,  and  that  others  lived  to  be  appointed  bishops 
over  them  when  converted.il  Some  of  the  missionaries 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  penetrated  amongst  the  Frieslanders 
who  were  still  independent  of  the  Franks.    Suidbert,  who 


*  £t  quia  nuper  dteriorem  Freoam,  ezpnlao  inde  Rathbedo  rege,  cepe- 
rat    Bede,  H.  E.  t.  10. 

t  Bedoy  H.  E.  T.  11.  Note  on  Alcum,  cap.  13,  in  the  Acta  Sanct.  Ord. 
Bened. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  v.  10.    Alcain,  cap.  6. 

§  Bede,  H.  E.  t.  10. 

II  Alcuin,  cap.  5. 
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was  elected  to  be  their  leader^  returned  to  England  to  be 
ordained  their  bishop  by  Wilfred,  then  in  Mercia  banished 
from  his  own  see  (a.o.  693).  When  Suidbert  had  rejoined 
his  companions,  they  went  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the 
Boructuari  or  Bructarii,  the  people  of  Eastern  Friesland, 
and  they  exercised  their  ministry  w\th  some  success,  until 
that  tribe  was  attacked  and  subdued  by  the  Old  Saxons, 
and  their  spiritual  flock  being  destroyed  or  dispersed,  they 
also  fled  to  the  court  of  Pepin,  who  gave  to  Suidbert  a 
monastery  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine.*  The  simultaneous 
attempt  to  convert  the  Old  Saxons  also  failed.  Two 
Anglo-Saxons,  both  bearing  the  same  name,  but  distin* 
guished,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  their  hair,  by  the 
appellations  of  Black  Hewald  and  White  Hewald,  had 
been  long  resident  among  the  Saxon  monks  in  Ireland^ 
perhaps  in  the  same  congregation  with  Wilbrord,  and,  in- 
cited by  his  example,  they  also  went  to  the  shores  of  the 
Rhine  and  arrived  among  the  Old  Saxons,  who  at  that 
time  had  just  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  of 
the  Boructuari.  The  Old  Saxons  possessed  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  Germans  in  the  age 
of  Tacitus ;  they  had  no  king,  but  each  district  or  tribe 
was  ruled  by  an  independent  chief  who  acknowledged 
no  superior  except  the  temporary  commander  elected 
in  time  of  war.  These  chiefs  are  termed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  Bede,  ^*  ealdermen.''  The  two  Hewalds 
presented  themselves  before  the  reeve  or  prefect  (villicus) 
of  the  first  town  to  which  they  came,  and  asked  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  ealderman  of  the  district,  as,  they  said,  they 
had  a  mission  of  importance  to  deliver  him.  The  reeve  ac- 
ceded to  their  request,  but  retained  them  with  him  for  some 
days,  until  an  opportunity  should  occur  of  accomplishing 

•  Bede,  H.  E.  t.  11 
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their  wish.  In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  the  town 
observed  that  the  two  missionaries  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  prayers  and  in  singing  psahns^  and  they  thus 
learnt  that  they  were  Christians;  urged  on  probably  by 
their  priests^  they  rose  tumultuously^  and^  alleging  that 
if  the  strangers  were,  allowed  to  visit  their  ealderman^ 
they  would  perhaps  persuade  him  to  embrace  the  religion 
of  the  Christians  and  desert  the  gods  of  their  fathers^  they 
seized  upon  the  two  Hewalds^  put  them  immediately  to 
deaths  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  Rhine.  This  event 
occurred  on  the  third  day  of  October,  695.  When  the 
ealderman  heard  what  had  happened,  in  the  first  outbreak 
of  anger  that  a  mission  which  was  addressed  to  himself 
should  have  been  thus  stopped  by  his  subjects,  he  caused 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  town  itself  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  remains 
of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  martyrs  were  taken  out  of  the 
river,  and,  by  the  express  command  of  Pepin,  deposited 
with  great  reverence  in  the  church  of  Cologne.  In  the 
time  of  Bede,  a  clear  spring  of  water  was  pointed  out  as 
indicating  the  spot  where  they  had  suffered.* 

When  Wilbrord  had  been  armed  for  his  mission  with 
the  authority  given  to  him  by  Pepin,  he  determined 
still  further  to  strengthen  his  influence  by  obtaining  the 
authority  also  of  the  pope,  and  he  repaired  to  Rome  in 
692.  On  his  return,  he  brought  with  him  relics  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  churches  which  were  to  be  built  among 
the  converts.  The  number  of  the  latter  was  continually 
increased  by  the  persuasions  of  the  preacher  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  patron,  who  showered  his  benefits  on  those 

*  Bede,  H.  £.  y.  10.  The  spring  was  said  to  haye  babbled  forth  miraca- 
lously  on  the  spot  where  they  were  slain.  Fertor  autem  quia  in  loco,  in  quo 
oodsi  sunt,  fons  ebullient,  qui  in  eodem  loco  usque  hodie  copiosa  fluent! 
1  ui  dona  profundat. 
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who  listened  to  the  missionaries,  and  punished  with  rigour 
any  of  his  new  subjects  who  treated  them  with  insult  or 
contempt.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  Pepin  again  sent 
Wilbrord  to  Rome ;  and  pope  Sergius  L  ordained  him 
bishop  of  the  people  whom  he  had  converted,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Cecilia  according  to  Bede,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
November,  696,  on  which  occasion  the  Pope  gave  him 
the  pallium  with  his  own  hand,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
the  name  of  Clemens.  He  remained  at  Rome  only  four- 
teen days,  and  then,  returning  to  Friesland,  established 
his  episcopal  see  at  Utrecht,  the  spot  where  he  had  first 
come  to  land  on  bis  arrival  from  England  six  years  be- 
fore.  He  there  built  a  church  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Saviour,  and  rebuilt  one  dedicated  to  St.  Martin.* 

After  Wilbrord  had  held  the  episcopal  see  of  Utrecht  a 
few  years,  during  which  time  he  laboured  with  unceasing 
activity,  destroying  the  idols  which  continued  to  be 
worshipped  by  the  barbarians  subject  to  the  Frankish 
monarchy,  he  determined  to  make  another  attempt  to 
convert  the  independent  tribes  bordering  upon  his  diocese. 
He  went  first  to  the  court  of  Radbod,  who  received  him 
with  unexpected  favour*  There  he  is  said  to  have  met 
Wulframn  bishop  of  Sens,  who,  with  the  permission  of 
ChUdebert  and  Pepin,  had  entered  Friesland  with  the  same 
object  as  Wilbrord  in  the  year  700.t  But  Radbod, 
although  he  treated  the  two  missionaries  with  hospitality, 

*  Bede,  H.  £.  r.  10  and  11.  .Alcuin,  cap.  6.  Bonifadi  Epist.  105. 
Alcuin  confounds  the  two  Tirita  to  Rome,  but  they  are  diatinctlj  described 
in  Bede.  The  author  of  the  book  De  Vitis  Pontificnmi  ascribed  to  Athana- 
sins  (quoted  in  a  note  on  Alcuin  by  Mabillon),  confirms  Bede  in  stating 
that  the  consecration  of  Wilbrord  to  the  pontificate  took  place  on  St. 
Cecilia's  day. 

t  This  is  asserted  in  some  of  the  MSB.  of  Alcuin,  c.  9,  and  in  the 
abridged  life  in  Capgraye.  Wulframn  remained  in  Friesland  from  700  to  705. 
Jonas»  Vita  Wulframni,  ap.  Mabil.  Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.  Saec.  III. 
para  I,  p.  363. 
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paid  very  little  attention  to  tbeir  religious  exhortations ; 
and  Wilbrord^  seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  separated  from 
his  colleague^  and  proceeding  towards  the  north  reached 
the  country  of  the  still  more  barbarous  Danes,  who  were 
then  ruled  by  a  prince  named  Ongend,  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  ferocity  of  his  character.*  Ongend  received  the 
bishop,  as  an  envoy  of  Pepin^  with  respect,  but  he  also 
despised  the  doctrines  which  Wilbrord  preached  to  him. 
The  exertions  of  the  missionary  were  not,  however  entirely 
witiiout  effect ;  he  appears  to  have  made  some  converts, 
and  on  his  return  home  he  carried  with  him  thirty  Danish 
children  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith.  Fearful  that 
his  good  intentions  might  be  frustrated  by  the  accidents 
incident  to  travelling  or  by  the  inhospitable  manners  of 
the  people  through  whose  bounds  he  would  have  to  pass^ 
he  initiated  and  baptized  these  children  on  the  road,  soon 
after  he  had  begun  his  journey .f 

The  travellers  appear  to  have  performed  part  of  their 
journey  by  sea.  They  first  came  to  land  at  an  island  on 
the  confines  of  Denmark  and  Friesland,  which  was  then 
called  Fositesland,  because  it  was  sacred  to  one  of  the 
Frisian  idols  named  Fosite.]:  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  which  has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Hel- 
goland, or  Holy  Island^  and  which  was  in  the  age  of 

*  Alcoin,  c.  9.  The  name  is  tpelt  differenUy  UngendiiB,  Ongendui,  An- 
gaadeonem  (?  Angandeovem).  See  MabiUon's  note.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  name  as  the  Ongentheow  of  the  Romance  of  Beowulf,  and  the  Angel- 
theow  (al.  Angengeat),  Engeltheoy,  &c.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mythic  gene- 
alogies. In  all  these  instances,  the  name  in  its  simple  form  was  probably 
Angen,  Ongen,  or  Ongend.  It  appears  that  the  common  tables  of  the 
early  Danish  kings  contain  no  such  name  as  Ongend,  or  Angandeov. 

t  Sed  in  eo  ipso  itinere  catechisatos  eosdem  pueros  fonte  salnbri  ablnit, 
ne  aliqnid  propter  pericnla  longioris  Tic,  yel  ez  insidiis  ferodssimonun 
Sllios  terra  habitatomm  damnum  pateretor  in  illis.    Alcnin,  ib. 

t  Alcnin,  c.  10.  Concerning  Fosite,  see  Grimm,  Dentsche  Mythologie, 
pp.  54,  78»  144, 
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Tadtus  £Biinous  among  the  Gennan  tribes  as  the  chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Hertha.  The  reverence  shown  to  this 
spot  by  the  Frieslanders  was  so  great,  that  they  considered 
it  a  sacrilege  of  the  worst  kind,  either  to  kill  and  eat  the 
animals  which  fed  there,  or  even  to  drink,  except  in 
silence,  of  the  water  which  flowed  from  its  fountain.* 
Wilbrord  and  his  companions  had  been  driven  thither  by 
stress  of  weather,  and  they  were  all  suffering  from  hunger. 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  place 
at  which  they  had  arrived,  yet  the  bishop  without  scruple 
ordered  food  to  be  sought  for  his  companions,  while  he 
baptized  three  new  converts  in  the  stream.  A  party  of 
Frieslanders,  who  had  been  watching  their  motions  (per- 
haps they  exercised  the  calling  of  wreckers  on  the  coast), 
witnessed  the  slaughter  of  the  holy  animals  and  the  dese- 
cration of  the  fountain,  with  horror  and  astonishment, 
and  expected  to  see  the  perpetrators  visited  with  sudden 
death  or  struck  with  madness;  but  when  these  results 
were  not  realised,  they  hastened  to  the  king  and  told  him 
what  they  had  seen.  Radbod,  in  anger,  ordered  the  Chris- 
tians to  be  brought  before  him.  During  three  days  he 
cast  lots  thrice  a  day  (the  mode  of  judicial  proceeding 
practised  among  his  people) ;  but  the  strangers  were  saved 
jbrom  his  vengeance,  for  the  lot  of  condemnation  (sors  dam- 
natorum)  did  not  fall  upon  Wilbrord  or  his  companions, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  instantly  sacrificed. 
The  barbarian  king  was  awed  by  this  prodigy ;  he  called 
Wilbrord  into  his  presence,  and  reproached  him  bitterly 
with  the  disrespect  which  he  had  shown  to  his  god  Fosite. 

*  Qui  locuB  a  paganis  in  tanta  yeneratioiie  habebatur,  ut  nil  in  ea  vel 
animalinm  ibi  pasoentinm  yel  alianun  qnammlibet  remm  gentUinm  quisqnam 
tongere  andebat,  nee  etiam  a  fonte  qui  ibi  ebnlUebat  aqnam  baurire  nisi 
tacena  pnnnimebat.    Alcnin,  c  10. 

VOL.    I.  S 
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Wilbrord  answered  that  the  god  he  worshipped  was  a 
deceiver^  and  exhorted  him  to  turn  from  his  idohtry. 
Badbod  then  observed  with  an  air  of  surprise^  '^  I  see  that 
you  do  not  fear  our  threats^  and  that  your  words  are 
like  your  works;''  and  so  dismissed  him  with  honour^ 
and  sent  him  to  the  court  of  the  ruler  of  the  Franks.* 

It  was  probably  after  his  return  from  this  mission^  that 
Wilbrord  founded  the  monastery  of  Eptemach  near 
Treves.f  For  some  years  he  continued  to  occupy  the 
episcopal  see  at  Utrecht,  frequently  trayelling  over  the 
different  parts  of  his  diocese,  converting  those  who  re- 
mained in  error,  confirming  those  who  had  already 
been  converted,  and  destroying  the  temples  of  the  idols 
to  raise  churches  in  their  place.  He  also  ordained  bishops 
to  assist  him,  and  to  act  subordinately  under  him.  He 
continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  Pepin,  who  is  supposed 
by  some  writers  (though  apparentiy  without  authority) 
to  have  been  induced  by  his  persuasions  to  put  away  his 
concubine  Alpaade,  and  reconcile  himself  to  his  more  legi* 
timate  wife  Plectrude.  In  71^^  Pepin  of  Heristal  died; 
and  Radbod,  encouraged  by  the  troubles  which  imme- 
diately followed  that  event,  rose  in  arms  and  seized  upon 
the  districts  which  had  formerly  been  wrested  from  him. 
Wilbrord  was  thus  driven  from  the  scene  of  his  labours; 
and  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Frieslanders  were  re-estab* 


*  Ad  hec  rex  miratofl  respondit.  Video  te  minas  nostras  noa  ttmuisse,  et 
Terba  tva  esse  sicat  et  opera.  Et  qnamyis  nolnisset  Teritatia  pnedicatori 
credere,  tamen  ad  Pippimim  regem  Franconim  cmo  honore  remiatt  ennu 
Alcvin,  c.  11.  Alcoin  on  more  than  one  occasion  calls  Pepin  **  rex  Fhoi- 
corum,"  although  he  more  frequently  giTes  him  the  title  of  "  dnz." 

t  The  Biographic  UniTcrselle,  art.  WilUbrod,  erroneously  places  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Eptemach  in  698.  The  site  was  giren  to 
him  hi  the  twelfth  year  of  Childebert  (707),  by  Pepin  and  Plectrude,  and 
therefore  after  Pepin's  reconciliation  with  his  wife.  (TheoAid.  Vlt.  WiL) 
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fished  in  his  diocese.*    This  occurred  al>oiit  the  year  *J\S 

or  716« 

The  intrigues  of  a  feW  months^  supported  hy  his  mili- 
tary talents,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Martel  the 
power  which  had  been  wielded  by  his  father,  and  gave 
him  leisure  to  repress  the  encroachments  of  the  Fries- 
landers.  In  the  month  of  March/  716,  Radbod  advanced 
as  fiur  as  Cologne,  laying  waste  the  country  over-which  he 
passed.  In  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  ci  that  city  he 
gained  an  advantage  over  Charles;  but  towards  the  end  61 
the  year  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  inereasmg 
fortunes  of  his  adversary  reduced  him  to  a  more  humilia- 
ting position  than  that  which  he  had  held  even  under  the 
reign  oi  Pepin.  Wilbrord  was  restored  by  Charles  to  the 
bishopric  of  Utrecht,  but  he  had  in  a  great  measure  to  re- 
oommence  the  work  of  conversion.  Other  missionaries 
were  sent  to  assist  him,  and  to  make  a  new  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  Christian  refigion  among  the  still  independent 
tribes  of  the  north.  Wulframn  again  visited  the  court 
of  Radbod,  and  his  persuasions  brought  the  Frisian  prince 
to  the  sacred  font.  He  had  already  put  one  foot  in  the 
water,  when  he  suddenly  hesitated,  and  turning  to  his 
instructor,  asked  Inm  whether  there  were  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Frieslanders  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  The  missionary 
told  him  that  all  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Friesland  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  who  had  not  been  purified  by 
baptism,  were  in  the  latter  place.  Radbod  withdrew  his 
foot  from  the  font,  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  go 
to  his  ancestors  with  whom  were  the  greater  number  of 
his  coimtrymen,  than  take  his  place  with  the  smaller 

*  AlcQin,  cc  IS,  13. — Jam  para  eeeleiianiin  Christl,  qiue  Ftaooonmi 
priiu  tnbjeeta  eiat  imperio,  yastata  erat  ac  deatnieta,  idolonnn  qnoque  eol- 
twna  eaitnietiB  delnlnronim  fanis  Ingubriter  reiumita.  Vita  Boniftidl,  ap. 
Pertz,  ii.  339. 

S   2 
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number^  widi  only  the  chance  of  its  being  increased  by 
those  who  might  come  after  him.*  This  happened  in  the 
year  71B>  and  in  the  year  following  Radbod  died^  nn- 
baptized^  as  the  old  chroniclers  carefully  note.t  The 
abridged  life  of  Wilbrord^  printed  in  Capgrave^  has  pre- 
served a  wild  legend  relating  to  his  death.]: 

Wilbrord  employed  himself  with  activity  in  restoring 
Christianity  along  the  banks  of  the  Khine^  and  his  zeal 
ensured  his  success.  After  he  had  settled  the  affairs  of 
his  own  diocese,  he  returned  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
the  unconverted  tribes.  He  now  made  many  converts ; 
but,  although  protected  by  the  power  of  Charles  Martd, 
his  mission  was  not  without  its  perils.  As  he  was  making 
a  progress  along  the  coast  occupied  by  the  Frieslanders> 
he  arrived  at  an  island  then  called  Walacrum,  the  modem 
Walcheren,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  a  famous 
and  ancient  idol,  whose  rites  were  celebrated  on  a  particu- 
lar day  of  the  year  with  great  ceremony.  While  Wilbrord 
was  destroying  the  idol,  its  keeper  suddenly  rushed  upon 
him,  and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  sword.  The 
stroke  of  the  pagan's  weapon  was,  however,  harmless;  and 
Wilbrord's  companions  seized  the  assailant  and  would  have 
put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  restrained  by  the 
preacher,  who  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty.§ 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  date  of  Wilbrord's 
return  from  this  mission,  but  he  was  then  beginning  to 
bend  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  spent  more  of  his 
time  than  formerly  in  the  monastery  of  Eptemach.    He 

*  Annalei  Xanteiiset,  «p.  Perti,  Monam.  Hist.  Germ.  ii.  S81. 

t  Annales  Xanteniet,  ib.  Other  authorities  for  this  date  are  printed  in 
Perts. 

X  CapgrtTe»  Legenda  NoTa  An|^,  fol.  cocix. 

(  Alciiin,  YiU  Willibr.,  c.  14.— Capp.  15^8S  of  Alcnin's  life  are  occnpied 
with  Wilbrord*!  pretended  miraclea.  His  poeUramons  mirades  are  detailed 
in  cc.  25—30. 
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continued  to  enjoy  the  foyour  of  Charles  Martel^  and 
lived  to  see  his  triumphs  oyer  the  Saracen  invaders.  It  was 
Wilbrord  who  baptized  that  prince's  son  Pepin  (afterwards 
known  by  the  title  of  Pepin  le  Bref);  and  his  benediction 
over  the  infant  was  prophetic  of  the  future  glories  of  the 
father  of  Charlemagne.*  Bede,  in  731^  speaks  of  Wilbrord 
as  being  ^^  longa  jam  venerabilis  aetate ; "  f  and  Boniface^ 
who  also  was  partly  his  contemporary^  assures  us  that  he 
continued  preaching  tiU  his  strength  faOed  him^  when  he 
ordained  a  coadjutor  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his 
diocese4  He  then  retired  to  Epternach^  where  he  died 
and  was  buried^  having  completed  his  eighty-first  year.§ 
This^  combined  with  the  other  dates  and  events  of  his  life^ 
leads  us  to  fix  the  year  7^8  as  that  of  his  death.||  It 
occurred^  according  to  Alcuin,  on  the  sixth  of  November^ 
although  in  the  Romish  calender  Wilbrord  is  commemo- 
rated on  the  seventh  of  that  month.  His  relics  are  still 
preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Eptemach ;   and  in  the 

*  Alcain,  c.  S3. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  11.  who  says  that  he  had  then  held  his  bishopric  thirty- 
nx  yean — utpote  trioesimom  et  sextain  in  epiaoopatn  habens  annum.  This 
agrees  with  Bede's  previous  statement  of  the  date  of  his  ordination. 

%  Prtedicans  usque  ad  debilem  senectutem  permansit,  et  sibi  oo^piscopum 
ad  ministerium  implendum  substituit.    Bonifac.  Epist.  105. 

§  This  is  stated  in  Alcuin*s  metrical  life : — 

Qui  postquam  yitK  mends  perfectus  in  annis 
Bis  octena  pius  complerit  lustra  sacerdos 
Ter  quater  et  menses,  mensis  jam  jamque  Norembris 
Idibus  octenis  ooeli  migravit  ad  aulam. 

H  The  date  can  only  be  fixed  by  conjecture,  and  has  been  given  very 
differently  by  different  authors.  Tet  if  Wilbrord's  thirty-third  year  fell  in 
S90,  his  eighty-first  must  have  been  completed  in  738.  The  Annales  Xan- 
tenses,  in  Perts,  ii.  831.  place  Wilbrord's  death  in  736;  but  the  same 
Annals  place  his  ordination  in  694,  also  two  years  too  early ;  and  they  place 
the  death  of  Bede  in  730,  a  year  before  he  completed  his  Ecclesiastical 
History.  Bonifisce,  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  says  that  Wilbrord  continued 
to  preach  to  the  Frieslanders  during  fifty  years ;  but  this  was  probably  not 
intended  to  be  an  accurate  definition  of  time.  The  period  from  690  to  738 
might  very  well  be  called,  in  speaking  loosely,  half  a  century. 
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abbey  of  Ndtre  Dame  des  Martyrs  at  Treves  they  show 
&e  portable  altar  which  he  is  said  to  have  carried  about 
with  him  in  his  pious  wanderings»* 

Wilbrord  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  early  history 
of  the  English  and  Grerman  churches,  as  the  first  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  who  laboured  with  success  in 
the  great  work  which  was  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
century  by  his  countrymen  Bonifeoe,  WiUibald,  and 
Willehad,  His  biographer  Alcuin  speaks  in  terms  of 
admiration  of  the  dignity  of  mien,  the  prudence  and 
moderation,  the  holiness  and  meekness  of  heart,  and  per- 
suasive eloquence,  the  activity,  perseverance,  and  patience> 
which  enabled  him  to  overcome  die  difficulties  he  en- 
countered.t  Though  the  older  bibliographers  attribute  to 
Wilbrord  several  books,^  we  have  at  present  no  remains 
to  show  his  learning  or  literary  talents ;  but  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  schools  at  Utrecht,  and  he  thus  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  advancement  of  European 
dvilization. 

*  Biog.  Univenelle,  art.  Willibrod. 

t  Alcain's  prose  life,  c.  34.    In  the  metrical  life  (p.  625),  the  same 
writer  describes  him  thua : — 

Vir  fait  iste  Dei,  patiens,  moderatna,  honeatoa, 
Moribus  egregina,  et  in  omni  strennua  acta ; 
Corde  piua,  humili  mitia,  rigidusqae  saperbo, 
Solator  miaeris  et,  inops  aibi,  diTes  egenis. 

$  Serlptit  WiUebrordna,  Ecdeaiaatioos  Canones;  De  ana  Peregrinatione; 
Homiliaa;  Epiatolai.    Tanner,  from  Bale,  &c. 
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Section  III.— Fboh  Bids  to  the  end  of  the 

Eighth  Century. 


BEDE. 

No  name  is  more  illustrious  in  the  history  of  literature 
and  science  during  the  middle  ages^  than  that  of  the 
^'  venerable  ^'  Bede ;  and  we  may  add  that  in  proportion 
to  his  celebrity  there  are  not  many  writers  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  we  possess  so  few  details.  His  studious 
and  contemplative  life  probably  offered  few  remarkable 
incidents  to  arrest  the  pen  of  the  biographer  or  historian ; 
and  to  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  to  after  ages  (with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  monastic  congregation  in 
which  he  resided)^  he  lived  chiefly  by  his  works.* 

*  The  only  accurate  infonnatioii  relating  to  Bede'a  life  (wHJi  the  exception 
of  Cuthbert'a  acconnt  of  his  last  moments)  is  giTen  by  Bede  himself,  at  the 
end  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History.    All  the  other  biographies,  which  are  of 
little  or  no  importance,  are  founded  npon  what  he  there  states.     Smith  has 
Inserted  in  his  edition  of  Bede's  historical  works,  an  anonymous  life  written 
Apparently  in  the  elerenth  century.      Mabillon  has  given   another  life, 
written  alter  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  other  anonymous 
Utcs  are  inserted  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  and  in  Capgraye.    Notices  more 
or  less  detailed  ara  firand  in  Simeon  of  Durham,  William  of  Mahnsbury, 
and  other  historians.    Baronius  and  Mabillon  haye  collected  together  most 
of  the  materials  relating  to  the  life  of  this  great  Anglo-Saxon  writer.  More 
recently,  memoirs  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  by  Henry  Gehle,  in  a  separate  work  entitled 
Disputatio  Historico-Theologica  de  Bed»  VenerabiliB,  Presbyteri  Anglo- 
Saionis,  Vita  et  Scriptis.  8vo.  Lug.  Bat.  1838. 

Hie  name  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  Bedas  as  in  all  words  of  this  form,  and 
names  that  have  continued  through  many  ages  to  be  in  people's  mouths, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  termination  a  became  softened  into  the  later  English 
dumb  «•  The  form  Bede  has  been  continued»  because  it  is  not  incorrect,  and 
because  it  is  the  most  popular. 
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Bede  was  bom  in  672  or  673^*  near  the  place  where 
Benedict  Biscop  soon  afterwards  founded  the  religious 
house  of  Wearmouth^  perhaps  in  the  parish  which  is  now 
called  Monkton,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  endowments  of  the  monastery.f  As  soon  as 
he  had  reached  his  seventh  year,  Jftede  was  sent  to  Wear- 
mouth  to  profit  by  the  teaching  of  Biscop»  from  which 
period  to  his  death  he  continued  to  be  an  inmate  of  that 
monastery.  After  the  death  of  Benedict  Biscop,  Bede 
pursued  his  studies  under  his  successor  Ceolfrid,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  about  a.d.  692,  was  admitted  to  dea- 
con's orders  by  John  of  Beverley,  then  newly  restored  to 
his  see  of  Hexham ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  (702  or  JoS) 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  the  same  prelate.} 
The  early  age  at  which  Bede  received  holy  orders^  shows 
that  he  was  then  already  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
learning  and  piety ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
fame  was  widely  spread  before  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century. 

At  that  period^  according  to  the  account  which  has  been 
generally  received,  Bede  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope* 
Sergius  I.,  to  advise  with  that  pontiff  on  some  difficult 
points  of  church  discipline.  The  authority  for  this  cir- 
cumstance is  a  letter  of  the  pope  to  Ceolfrid,  expressing 
his  wish  to  see  Bede  at  Rome,  which  has  been  inserted 

*  The  EoclMiasdcal  History  was  finkhed  In  731,  and  at  the  end  of  it  Bede 
states  himself  to  be  at  that  time  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  Stevenson,  follow- 
ing Pagi,  places  his  birth  in  674. 

t  Natas  in  territorio  cjnsdem  monssterii.  Bede,  H.  E.  ▼•  84«  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Tendon  has,  Wbs  ie  accenned  on  sondorlande  >«s  ylcan 
mynstres. — I  was  bom  on  the  land  set  apart  for  the  same  monastery. 
Some  writers,  and  among  the  rest  Dr.  lingard,  have  so  far  misonderstood 
this  ezpref  sion  as  to  state  that  Bede  was  born  at  Sunderland.  (Gehle,  p.  8, 
note.)  It  may  here  be  obaerred  that  we  think  it  not  necessary  to  notice 
the  mere  fables  connected  with  Bede's  life,  snch  as  his  studying  at  Cam- 
bridge, &c. 

X  Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  24. 
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by  William  of  Malmsbiuy  in  his  history  of  England.  It 
geems^  however,  nearly  certain  that  Bede  did  not  go  to 
Rome  on  this  occasion ;  and  reasons  have  been  stated  for 
supposing  the  whole  story^  as  &r  as  Bede  was  concerned 
in  it^  to  be  a  misrepresentation.  The  recent  editor  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  has  printed  an  earlier  copy  of  the 
pope's  letter  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,^  in 
which  the  name  of  Bede  does  not  occur ;  and  it  is  argued 
that  this  is  the  true  form  of  the  letter^  that  it  is  expressed  in 
merely  general  terms^ requesting  Ceolfrid  to  send  some  monk 
of  Me  house  capable  of  giving  advice  on  the  subject  to  be 
discussed,  and  that  the  name  of  Bede  was  interpolated  by 
William  of  Malmsbury,  when  he  introduced  this  letter  into 
his  history.f  These  arguments,  however,  do  not  appear 
conclusive;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  pope 
would  send  to  so  great  a  distance  for  a  person  who 
was  extensively  known  for  his  learning  and  acquaintance 
with  ecdesiastical  affidrs,  than  that  he  should  apply  to 
the  abbot  of  a  monastery  like  Wearmouth  to  send  him 
one  of  his  monks  to  advise  with  him.  We  are  more- 
over hardly  justified  in  supposing  that  William  of  Malms- 
bury  had  not  an  original  copy  which  contained  the  name 
of  Bede ;  and  it  appears  to  us  from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression that  a  name  or  a  word  is  required  after  the  word 
famndum  in  the  Cottonian  manuscript.^  If  William  of 
Malmsbur/s  version  of  the  letter  be  correct,  and  Bede 

*  Sterenion,  p.  li,  with  the  reference  to  MS.  Cotton.  HberiiUy  A.  xr. 

fol.  6.b. 

t  In  WiUiam  of  Malmsbnrj  the  lentence  itands  thns,  Sed  ahiqne  aliqna 
remonitione  religioevm  Dei  nostri  f «nmlain  Bedaai  ▼enembilii  tni  monMtciii 
presbytemm  ad  Teneranda  limina  apoitolonim  ....  non  moraiia  dirigere. 
In  the  Cottonian  MS.»  as  printed  by  Sterenflon,  it  itands  as  follows,  Sed 
absque  aliqna  remoratione  religiosnm  Dei  nostri  fionnlam  Tenerabilis  tni 
monaaterii  ad  reneranda  limina,  &e. 

X  On  referring  to  the  original  MS.,  it  appears  that  the  MS.  stands  thus, 
<«  Dei  nostri  famnlum  N.  Tenerabilis,*'  &c.  where  N.  an  abbreviation  of 
nomeiif  was  placed  to  show  that  a  name  of  some  person  stood  in  the  original 
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was  invited  by  name,  we  may  suppose  that  the  death  of 
the  pope  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  letter  was  sent, 
released  him  from  the  labours  of  the  journey. 

The  remainder  of  Bede's  life  appears  to  have  passed 
away  in  the  tranquillity  of  study  and  in  pious  exercises.  He 
never  separated  himself  from  the  monastery  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,*  but  composed  within  its  walls  the  numer* 
ous  books  which  have  thrown  so  much  lustre  on  his  name. 
The  larger  portion  of  these  works  was  probably  written 
during  the  fifteen  years  preceding  731.   His  smaller  treatise 
De  Temporibus  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  abou^ 
701  or  702,  and  the  book  De  Natura  Rerum  perhaps  about 
the  same  time.    Bede  had  finished  the  three  books  of  his 
Commentary  on  Samuel  just  before  the  death  of  Ceolfnd, 
i.e.  in  716.    The  treatise  De  Temporum  Ratione  was  com* 
posed  in  726 ;  the  lives  of  the  first  abbots  of  Wearmouth  and 
Yarrow  were  published  about  716,  or  soon  after;  and  in 
731,  was  completed  his  most  important  work,  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     Bede  had  then 
reached  the  age  of  fifty-nine*    The  monotony  of  a  mo- 
nastic life  seems  to  have   been   relieved  from  time  to 
time  by  visits   to  other  religious   houses.    In  733  or 
734  he  had  spent  some  days  in  the  monastery  of  York 
in  company  with  his   friend,  archbishop   Egbert;   but 
he  declined  another  invitation  frt>m  the  same   prelate, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year  734,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health, 
in  a  letter  still  preserved,  which  is  an  exhortation  to 
Egbert  on  the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  full  of  sound 

dooQiM&t,  or  tiiat  it  wis  to  be  sapplied.  A  nearly  eontemporarj  hand  has 
intertilled  in  small  letters  the  word  bedu  owet  the  letter  N,  and  the  word 
pretbpierum  to  he  inserted  4^er  monoiierii.  Usher  also  examined  a  rery 
ancient  mannseript  of  this  letter,  written  in  An|^-Sazon  characters,  in 
the  Cottonian  Ubrarj,  and  he  points  ont  the  omission  of  the  wordprst^. 
terum,  bnt  says  noUdng  of  the  ahsenoe  of  the  name  of  Bede.  See  Wilkins, 
Concil.  Magn.  Brit.  L  63. 
*  Bede,  H.  £.  t.  S4. 
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advioe^  and  interesting  for  the  light  it  throws  on  die  state 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  and  on  the  corruptions  which 
were  then  creeping  into  it.  Bede  was  at  this  time  labour- 
ing under  an  asthmatic  complaint,  which  shortly  after- 
wards carried  him  from  the  scene  of  his  mortal  labours. 

A  narratiye  of  Bede's  last  hours  was  written  by  his  dis* 
ciple  Cuthbert,  and  is  still  preserved.  From  this  account 
it  appears  that  the  last  works  on  which  he  employed  his 
pen  were  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into 
Anglo-Saxon^  and  a  collection  of  extracts  from  one  of  the 
works  of  Isidore.  At  the  commencement  of  the  month 
of  April,  735,  he  was  seized  with  a  shortness  of  breathing, 
under  which  he  languished  till  the  twenty-sixth  of  May, 
suffering  little  pain,  but  pining  away  under  the  effects  of 
h»  disease  and  the  absence  of  sleep.  During  this  time  he 
occupied  himself  day  and  night  either  in  admonishing 
his  disciples,  or  in  prayer^  or  in  repeating  passages 
from  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers  of  the  church,  in- 
terspersing his  observations  from  time  to  time  with 
pieces  of  religious  poetry  in  his  native  tongue.  One  of 
these  fitigments  has  been  given  in  the  present  volume.* 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  the  symptoms  became  more 
alarming,  and  it  was  evident  that  death  was  near  at  hand. 
During  that  day  he  continued  to  dictate  (probably  the 
translation  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John)  to  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  community,  who  acted  as  his  scribe;  and 
he  resumed  the  same  work  early  the  next  morning,  which 
was  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  or  Holy  Thursday,  and  he 
told  his  disciples  to  write  diligentiy.  This  they  did  till 
nine  o'clock,  when  tiiey  retired  to  perform  some  of  the  re- 
ligious duties  peculiar  to  that  day.  One  of  them  then 
said  to  him,  ^  Dearest  master,  one  chapter  still  remains, 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  the  preeent  Toliime,  p.  H . 
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and  thou  canst  ill  bear  questioning/^  Bat  Bede  desired 
him  to  proceed,  telling  him  to  ^^  take  his  pen  and  write 
hastily/^  At  the  hour  of  nones  (twelve  o'clock),  Bede 
directed  Cuthbert  to  fetch  from  his  closet  his  spices  and 
other  precious  articles,  which  he  shared  among  the  presby- 
ters of  the  house,  and  begged  that  they  would  say  masses 
and  prayers  for  him  after  his  death.  He  passed  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  in  prayer  and  conversation,  amid  the  tears  of 
his  companions,  till  evening,  when  his  scribe  again  inter- 
rupted him,  telling  him  that  only  one  sentence  of  his  work 
remained  unfinished.  Bede  told  him  to  write,  and  he 
dictated  a  few  words,  when  the  youth  exclaimed,  ^^  It  is 
now  done!''  ^^Thou  hast  said  right,"  answered  Bede, 
'^  it  is  done !  Support  my  head  with  thy  hands,  for  I  de- 
sire to  sit  in  my  holy  place  where  I  am  accustomed  to 
pray,  that  sitting  there  I  may  call  upon  my  Father.''  And 
thus  on  the  floor  of  his  closet,  chaunting  the  Gloria  Patri, 
he  had  just  strength  to  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  phrase, 
and  died  with  the  last  words  (Spiritui  Sancto)  on  his 
lips. 

The  date  of  Bede's  death  is  accurately  fixed  in  the  year 
735,  by  the  circumstance  that  in  that  year  the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension  fell  upon  the  twenty-seventh  of  May.*  He  was 
buried  at  Yarrow,  and,  according  to  William  of  Malms- 
bury,!  the  following  epitaph  was  placed  on  his  tomb: 

Presbyter  hie  Beda  requiescit  came  sepultus. 
Dona,  Christe,  animam  in  coelia  gandere  per  KYum ; 
Daque  illi  sophie  debiiari  fonte,  cui  jam 
Sospiravit  oraiia  intento  semper  amore. 

The  bones  of  Bede  were  carefully  preserved  at  Yarrow 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  a 
presbyter  of  Durham,  Alfred  the  son  of  Weston,  envious 

*  Ctehle,  Dispatat.  Hist.  TheoL  de  Bed.  Venerab.  ScriptiSy  p.  31. 
t  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Aug.  p.  34. 
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of  the  profit  which  was  derived  from  the  number  of  de- 
votees who  came  thither  to  visit  them^  carried  them  o£f  by 
stealth,  and  deposited  them  in  his  own  church.*  When 
the  relics  of  St  Cuthbert  were  removed  in  1 104,  the  bones 
of  Bede  were  found  in  the  same  coffin ;  and  they  were 
taken  thence  and  placed  a  few  years  afterwards  by  bishop 
Hugh  Pudsey  in  a  casket  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Galilee 
of  the  Cathedral^  where  they  remained  till  the  year  1541, 
when  they  were  removed  with  other  relics  by  the  Refor- 
mers. The  stone  on  which  the  casket  rested  is  still  pre- 
served. The  following  lines  were  inscribed  on  the  latter 
by  Bishop  Pudsey's  order : 

Continet  haeo  theca  Bedc  Venenbilif  ossa ; 
Senram  factori  Cluif  tns  dedit,  «sqae  datori. 
Petms  opus  facit,  pneaul  dedit  hoc  Hngo  donnm ; 
Sic  in  vtroqne  saum  yeneratiu  utromque  patronam.f 

The  reputation  of  Bede  increased  daily,  and  we  find  him 
spoken  of  by  the  tiUe  of  Saint  very  soon  after  his  death. 
Boniface  in  his  episties  describes  him  as  the  lamp  of  the 
church.  Towards  the  ninth  century  he  received  the 
appellation  of  The  Venerable,  which  has  ever  since 
been  attached  to  his  name.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
fables  by  which  his  biography  was  gradually  obscured, 
we  may  cite  the  legends  invented  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  this  latter  title.  According  to  one,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar  was  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  there  saw  a  gate  of 
iron,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  letters  P.P.P.S.S.S. 
R.R.R.F.F.F.,  which  no  one  was  able  to  interpret.  Whilst 
Bede  was  attentively  considering  the  inscription,  a 
Roman  who  was  passing  by  said  to  him  rudely,  ^^  What 

*  Simeon  of  Durham,  in  the  Decem  Scriptorea,  coL  39,  who  girea  a 
detailed  acooont  of  this  theft. 

f  Stef  enaon,  Introd.  to  Bede'a  EccL  Hiat. ;  Gehle«  pp.  SS-^4.  Both 
these  writers  haye  giren  the  text  of  Cnthbert's  Epistle. 
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seest  thou  there^  English  ox?''  to  which  Bede  replied^ 
*'  I  see  your  confusion ; "  and  he  immediately  eicpkined 
the  characters  thus: — P^ter  Pkitriie  Perditus^  Sapientia 
Secum  Sublata,  Ruet  Regntun  Romae^  Ferro  Flamma 
Fame.  The  Romans  were  astonished  at  the  acnteness 
of  their  English  visitor,  and  decreed  that  the  title  of 
Venerable  should  be  thenceforth  given  to  him.  According 
to  another  story,  Bede,  having  become  blind  in  his  old 
age,  was  walking  abroad  with  one  of  his  disciples  for  a 
guide,  when  they  arrived  at  an  open  place  where  tiiere 
was  a  large  heap  of  stones ;  and  Bede's  companion  per- 
suaded his  master  to  preach  to  the  people  who,  as  he  pre* 
tended,  were  assembled  there  and  waiting  in  great  silence 
and  expectation.  Bede  delivered  a  most  eloquent  and 
moving  discourse,  and  when  he  had  uttered  the  conclu- 
ding phrase.  Per  omnia  saecula  seBCulorum,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  his  disciple,  the  stones,  we  are  told,  cried 
out  aloud,  '^  Amen,  Yenerabilis  Beda !  ^'  There  is  also  a 
third  legend  on  this  subject  which  informs  us  that,  soon 
after  Bede's  death,  one  of  his  disciples  was  appointed  to 
compose  an  epitaph  in  Latin  Leonines,  and  carve  it  on  his 
monument,  and  he  began  thus, 

Hac  sont  in  foasa  Beds  ^aaa, 

intending  to  introduce  the  word  sancti  or  preabyteri  ;  but 
as  neither  of  these  words  would  suit  the  metre,  whilst  he 
was  puzzling  himself  to  find  one  more  convenient,  he  fell 
asleep.  On  awaking  he  prepared  to  resume  his  worky 
when  to  his  great  astonishment  he  found  that  the  line  had 
already  been  completed  on  the  stone  (by  an  angel,  as  he 
supposed),  and  that  it  stood  thus, — 

Hac  iunt  in  foasa  Bed«  Venerabilia  oasa,* 

Bede  has  given  us,  at  tihe  conclusion  of  his  Ecclesiastical 

*  Gehle,  Bisaertat.  pp.  36,  37,  s^vei  the  authorities  for  the  foregoing 
legends. 
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History,  the  following  list  of  the  works  which  he  had 
composed  previously  to  that  time  (a.d.  731)« 

1.  A  commentary  on  Genesis,  as  far  as  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  inclusive.  Fart  of  this  work  will  be  fomid 
in  the  editions  of  Bede's  collected  works;  the  rest  was 
edited  by  Henry  Wharton,  in  his  collection  of  Tracts  by 
fiede. 

2.  A  treatise  on  the  tabemade  and  its  vessels  and  on 
the  vestments  of  the  priests,  in  three  books. 

3.  A  commentary  on  the  thirty-one  first  chapters  of  the 
first  book  of  Samuel  (usque  ad  mortem  Saulis),  in  three 
books. 

4.  The  treatise  de  eedificatione  Templi  (an  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  temple  of  Solomon),  in  two  books. 

5.  Detached  observations  on  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings.  (In  Regum  librum  zxx  questiones.)**^ 

6.  A  commentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  in  three 
books. 

7*  A  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  seven 
books. 

8.  Glosses  on  Isaiah,  Daniel,  the  Twelve  Prophets,  and 
part  of  Jeremiah,  extracted  from  St.  Jerome. 

9.  On  'Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  in  three  books. 

10.  On  the  Song  of  Habacuc,  in  one  book. 

11.  On  the  book  of  Tobit  (In  Librum  beati  patris 
TobifiB,  ezplanationes  allegoric»  de  Christo  et  ecclesia)^  in 
one  book. 

12.  Heads  of  readings  (capitula  lectionum)  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  on  the  books  of  Josuah  and  Judges. 

13.  A  commentary  ^  in  libros  Regum  et  Verba  dierum.^ 

*  The  passag^es  illuttnted  in  this  book  are,  I  Sam.  ii.  35 ;  iii.  19 ;  tI. 
19;  Til.  Si  zx.  14,  15;  xzr.  39.  8  Sam.  i.  18;  Ttii.  8;  zxiii.  8,  20; 
1  KingiTi.  9,  8,  9;  Tiii.  8,  9,  65;  xW.  34;  zx.  10.  SKiiiga,xi.  5,  IS; 
xiL  15;  xiT.  7,  S5;  xyU.  29,  30;  xriii.  32;  xz.  9;  zzii.  14;  xziii.  10,  11, 
13 ;  xziT.  14. 
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14.  A  commentary  on  the  book  of  Job. 

15.  On  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon.    . 

16.  On  Isaiah,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 

17*  A  conmientary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  in  four 
books. 

18.  A  commentary  oh  St.  Luke,  in  six  books. 

19.  Homilies  on  the  Gospel,  in  two  books. 

20.  A  compilation  from  St.  Augustine — In  Apostolum 
quaecunque  in  opusculis  sancti  Augustini  ezposita  inveni, 
cuncta  per  ordinem  transcribere  curavi. 

21.  A  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  two 
books. 

22.  Commentaries  on  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles. 

23.  A  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  two  books/ 

24.  Heads  of  readings  on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  Gospels. 

25.  A  book  of  Epistles  addressed  to  various  persons. 
These  Epistles  were  in  fact  tracts  addressed  to  his  friends 
on  the  following  subjects :  On  the  six  Ages  of  the  World 
(de  sex  aetatibus  saecuU) ;  on  the  Mansions  of  the  Children 
of  Israel;  on  the  words  of  Isaiah,  Et  daudentur  ibi  in 
carcerem,  et  post  dies  multos  visitabuntur,  (Is.  xxiv.  22) ; 
on  the  Bissextile;  on  the  Equinox,  according  to  Anatolius. 
The  second  and  third  of  these  tracts  are  lost. 

26.  The  life  of  St.  Felix,  compiled  in  prose  from  the 
metrical  life  by  Paulinus. 

27*  A  corrected  edition  of  the  Life  of  St.  Anastasius, 
which  had  been  inaccurately  translated  from  the  Greek. 
(Idbrum  yitflB  et  passionis  sancti  Anastasii,  male  de  Gr»co 
translatum,  et  pejus  a  quodam  imperito  emendatum,  prout 
potui,  ad  sensum  correxi.) 

28.  The  life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  written  first  in  verse,  and 
afterwards  in  prose. 
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29.  The  history  of  the  abbots  of  Wearmouth  and 
Yarrow. 

30.  The  Ecclesiastical  History. 
81.  A  Martyrology. 

32.  Hymns^  in  various  metres  or  rhythms. 

33.  A  book  of  Epigrams,  in  Latin  verse. 

34.  35.  The  books  De  Natora  Rerum  and  De  Tempo-* 
ribus. 

36.  A  *^  larger  book "'  de  Temporibus. 

37.  A  book  de  Orthographia,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

38.  A  treatise  on  Metres  (de  Metrica  Arte),  to  which 
was  added  another,  de  Schematibus  sive  Tropis. 

To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  a  few  books,  which 
are  of  undoubted  authenticity,  and  which  with  one  ex- 
ception, were  written  subsequently  to  the  completion  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  History. 

39.  The  Libellus  de  Situ  Urbis  Hierusalem,  sive  de 
Locis  Sanctis,  already  mentioned  as  an  abridgment  from 
the  older  work  of  Adamnan.*  We  know  that  this  tract 
was  published  before  the  appearance  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  and  it  is  singular  that 
it  should  be  omitted  in  Bedels  list. 

40.  In  his  old  age,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Bede  wrote  (in  imitation  of  St. 
Augustine)  a  book  of  Reiractatumes,  in  which  with  charac* 
teristic  candour  he  points  out  and  corrects  errors  admitted 
into  the  writings  of  his  earlier  years. 

41.  The  Epistle  to  Albinus,  edited  by  Mabillon,  and 
written  soon  after  the  year  73 1  • 

42.  The  EpisUe  to  Archbishop  Egbert,  written  at  the 
end  of  the  year  734  or  in  the  beginning  of  735.    And, 

43.  44.  The  Compilation  from  Isidore,  and  the  Anglo- 

*  See  before,  p.  904  of  the  preeent  Tolame. 
VOI*.  I*  T 
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Saxon  version  of  St.  John^  which  occupied  Bede's  last 
moments. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  list^  that  the  subjects 
of  the  writings  of  Bede  are  very  diversified.  They  are  the 
works  of  a  man  whose  life  was  spent  in  close  and  constant 
study^  —  industrious  compilations  rather  than  original 
compositions,  but  exhibiting  profound  and  extensive 
learning  beyond  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  classic  authors  of  ancient 
Rome ;  ^  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  show 
that  he  understood  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
It  appears  from  his  book  entitled  Retractationes,  that  he 
had  met  with  a  very  early  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  which  he  collated  with  the  Latin  text 
then  in  use ;  from  the  variations  t  which  Bede  has  given 
in  the  work  just  mentioned.  Mill  was  led  to  conclude 
that  this  was  either  the  identical  manuscript  now  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  or  at  least  an  exact 
counterpart  of  it.  Bede's  opinions  are  not  free  from  the 
errors,  which  characterized  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
but  there  are  few  of  his  contemporaries  whose  works  ex* 
hibit  so  large  a  proportion  of  good  sense,  and  he  was  so 
far  devoid  of  common  prejudices  that  he  did  not  scruple 
to  adopt  the  useful  parts  of  the  writings  of  those  whom 
the  church  then  looked  upon  as  heretics.  Thus,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  he  professes  to  follow 
the  rules  of  interpretation  published  by  Tychonius  the 
Donatist,  whom  he  praises  as  a  learned  and  judicious 
writer  in  all  cases  where  he  was  not  necessarily  led  to 
defend  the  doctrines  of  his  sect.t    This  liberahty  of  sen- 

*  See  the  Introdttction  to  the  present  volume,  pp.  39»  40. 
t  In  quo  etiam  qusdam  qute  in  Gneco  sive  aliter  sea  plus  ant  miniiB  posita 
▼idimiis,  breviter  commemorare  curaTlmns.    Profat.  in  Retractat. 
X  Prolog,  in  Apocaljpi*  torn,  t,  p.  763. 
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timent  exposed  him  to  be  blamed  by  some  of  his  envious 
contemporaries;  and  he  was  especially  reprehended  for 
giving  a  new  interpretation  to  the  Apocalypse.  Bede's 
style  (as  well  in  verse  as  in  prose)  is  clear^  but  plain^  and 
devoid  of  the  rhetorical  ornaments  which  were  sought 
by  Aldhelm  and  others.  It  is  sometimes  pleasing  by  its 
simpUcity. 

The  works  of  Bede  may  be  divided  into  four  classes^ 
his  theological  writings^  his  scientific  treatises^  his  poetry 
and  tracts  on  grammatical  and  miscellaneous  subjects^  and 
his  historical  books, 

1.  A  very  large  portion  of  Bede's  writings  consists  of 
commentaries  on  the  different  books  of  the  holy  Scrip* 
tures^  exhibiting  great  store  of  information  and  acuteness 
of  perception,  but  too  much  characterized  by  the  great 
blemish  of  the  mediaeval  theology,  an  extravagant  at- 
tachment to  allegorical  interpretation.  In  the  treatises 
De  Tabemaculo  and  De  iEdificio  Templi,  he  gives  an 
allegorical  meaning  to  the  tabernacle  and  its  vases, 
to  the  different  articles  of  vesture  of  the  priests,  and  to 
the  temple  of  Solomon ;  the  latter,  both  in  the  details  of 
its  construction  and  in  the  events  connected  with  its 
history,  he  pretends  to  have  been  typical  of  the  form  and 
history  of  the  church  of  Christ.  In  his  commentary  on 
Samuel,  he  says  that  Elkanah,  who  had  two  wives,  was 
typical  of  Christ  as  being  the  redeemer  and  ruler  equally 
of  the  synagogue  and  of  the  church ;  the  name  of  Hannah, 
one  of  them,  signifying  in  Hebrew  grace,  and  denoting 
the  church,  while  the  other,  Peninnah,  which  signifies 
conversion,  denoted  the  synagogue.  In  this  book  Bede 
recommends  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Bede  also  found 
an  allegorical  meaning  running  through  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  and  the  book  of  Tobit. — ^^  The  book  of  the 
holy  father,  Tobias,''  he  says,  is  ^^  not  only  healthful  to 

T  2 
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the  reader  in  the  surface  of  the  letter^  inasmuch  as  it 
abounds  with  the  greatest  examples  and  maxims  of  moral 
life ;  but  he  who  knows  how  to  interpret  the  same  alle- 
gorically^  will  see  that  the  inner  sense  excels  the  simpli- 
city of  the  letter  as  much  as  fruit  excels  leaves.*^'  The 
same  tendency  to  give  typical  meanings  to  plain  narra- 
tives characterizes  Bede's  commentaries  on  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament^  and  is  particularly  remarkable  in 
his  book  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  every  word  of  which^ 
if  we  believe  his  statement,  contains  a  hidden  meaning  as 
well  as  a  literal  sense.f  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the 
comment  on  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles^  the  much  dis- 
puted passage  on  the  three  witnesses  in  heaven,  1  John 
v.  7 9  is  omitted.  Of  the  Homilies  which  go  under  the 
name  of  Bede,  the  larger  portion  appears  to  consist  of  the 
compilations  of  other  writers,  and  they  are  little  more 
than  fragments  of  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.]: 
2.  The  only  scientific  treatises  of  which  we  can  with 
certainty  regard  Bede  as  the  author,  are  those  indicated 
in  his  own  Ust  of  his  writings.  They  are  still  preserved, 
and,  though  no  better  than  compilations    from  other 


*  Liber  Sancti  patrU  Tobise  et  in  raperficie  litern  salabris  patet  legentibns, 
ntpote  qui  mazimifl  vitse  moralis  et  ezemplis  abundat  et  monitU,  et  si  quia 
eundem  etiam  allegorice  novit  interpretari,  quantum  poma  foliis,  tantum  in- 
teriorem  ejus  senanm  Tidet  nmplicitati  liter»  prestare.  Bed.  in  libr. 
TobiK,  torn,  it,  p.  347. 

t  Actus  igitnr  Apostolomm  (ut  beatus  Hieronymns  ait)  nudam  quidem 
sonare  yidentur  historiam,  et  nascentis  ecclesis  infantiam  tezere ;  sed  si 
noTerimus  eomm  scriptorem  Lucam  esse  medicnm,  cojus  lans  est  in  Evan- 
geHoi  animadyertimns  pariter  omnia  verba  iliins  animie  languentis  esse  me* 
didnam.    Prolog,  in  Act.  Apost.  tom.  v,  p.  625. 

X  Mabillon  (in  the  Acta  Sanct  Ord.  S.  Bened.)  has  described  two  early 
manuscripts  of  the  Homilies  of  Bede  (in  the  library  of  Colbert,  now  in  the 
Bibl.  da  Roi  at  Paris)  which  differ  very  mach  from  the  printed  collections^ 
and  wonld  be  of  great  use  in  determining  which  are  the  authentic  homilies  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  theologian,  and  separating  them  from  those  which  do  not 
belong  to  him. 
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writers,  and  more  especially  from  Pliny  the  elder,  they 
exhibit  to  us  all  the  scientific  knowledge  possessed  by  our 
forefathers  until  a  much  later  period.  The  tract  de  Natura 
Rerum,  which  was  one  of  Bede's  earliest  works,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  abridged  translation  made  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, were  the  text-books  of  science  in  England  until  the 
twelfth  century.    The  system  of  Bede  was  the  same  which 
had  prevailed  in  Europe  during  several  centuries.     He 
considered  the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe; 
and  he  believed  that  the  firmament  was  spherical,  and 
bounded  by,  or  inclosed  in,  fire  (De  Rer.  Nat.  cc.  4,  5.) ; 
beyond  this  wasthehigher  heaven,  peopled  by  angelic  beings, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  take  etherial  bodies,  assimi- 
late themselves  to  men,  eat,  drink,  and  perform  the  other 
functions  ofhumannature,andatwill  layasidetheir  assumed 
form  and  return  to  their  own  dwelling  place  (ib.  c.  7)-     He 
taught  that  the  waters  above  the  firmament  were  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  heat  of  the  fire 
and  the  igneous  stars  (c.  8) ;  that  the  stars,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  wandering  stars  or  planets,  are  fixed  in  the 
firmament  and  move  round  with  it,  and  that  sparks  struck 
from  them,  and  carried  away  by  the  wind,  are  what  we 
call  falling  stars  (c.  11);    that  there  are  seven  planets, 
whose  orbits  are  included  in  the  firmament,  and  which 
revolve  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  motion  of  the 
sun  (c.  12);  that  comets  are   stars  produced  suddenly, 
with  crests  of  flame,  and  that  they  forebode  political  re- 
volutions, pestilence,  war,  or  great  tempests  and  droughts 
(c  24) ;  that  the  different  colours  of  the  planets  are  caused 
by  variation  of  distance  and  by  the  different  strata  of  air 
in  which  they  revolve  (c.  15).    Many  of  Bede's  notions 
with  regard  to  the  planet  which  we  inhabit  were  equally 
unscientific :  he  considered  the  earth  to  be  a  globe  (De  Rer. 
Nat.  c.  46),  but  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
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antipodes  (De  Tempor.  Rat.  c.  32);  he  says  that  the 
earth  internally  resembles  a  sponge^  and  that  earthquakes 
are  produced  by  the  sudden  and  forcible  escape  of  wind 
confined  in  the  cavernous  parts  (De  Rer.  Nat.  c.  49) ;  that 
the  sea  is  not  increased  by  the  rivers  which  run  into  it^ 
either  because  it  is  constantly  evaporating  into  the  clouds, 
or  because  the  water  descends  continually  into  the  earth 
by  secret  passages  (ib.  c.  40) ;  that  the  sea  to  the  .north 
of  Thule  is  a  mass  of  everlasting  ice;  that  thunder  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  bursting  forth  of  wind  confined  and 
compressed  in  the  clouds,  like  the  bursting  of  a  bladder 
(c.  28) ;  and  that  lightning  is  produced  by  the  collision  of 
the  clouds  in  the  same  manner  as  fire  by  the  striking 
together  of  flints  (c.  29).  He  believed  that  the  world 
was  in  his  time  in  its  sixth  age,  old,  decrepid,  and  worn 
out,  and  that  its  end  was  near  approaching  (De  Temp. 
Rat.)  In  the  treatise  last  quoted  (c.  13)  Bede  gives  an 
explanation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  the  months, 
which  shows  that  he  paid  attention  to  the  antiquities  of 
the  language  and  customs  of  his  countrymen,  and  is  a 
valuable  illustration  of  Anglo-Saxon  mythology. 

3.  The  grammatical  and  philological  writings  of  Bede 
show  his  judgment  and  learning  in  a  very  favourable 
point  of  view.  His  observations  on  the  structure  and 
characteristics  of  Latin  verse  are  distinguished  by  good 
taste,  and  are  illustrated  by  examples  selected  by  himself 
from  the  best  of  the  classic  as  well  as  from  the  Christian 
Latin  poets.  He  sometimes  criticises  Donatus  and  the 
older  grammarians.  Bede's  own  metrical  compositions 
are  a  proof  rather  of  his  industry  than  of  his  genius;  they 
are  constructed  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  possess 
a  certain  degree  of  correctness,  but  are  spiritless. 
His  poetry,  of  which  the  life  of  St.  Cuthbert  is  almost 
the  only  authentic  specimen,  is  distinguished  by  the  use 
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of  antiqiiated  forms^  which  show  the  extent  of  his  readings 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  older  Latin  writers.  The 
following  passage  from  the  poem  just  mentioned,  (c.  yiii.) 
may  serve  as  an  example: 

Interea  jayenia  Bolitos  noctumiit  ad  hymnos 

Digreditar,  lento  quidam  quern  calle  tecutus 

lUiuB  incertos  studait  dinoscere  gressus. 

Ad  mare  deTeniant.    Collo  tenns  inditw  imdis 

Marmoreo  Cadberctas  agit  sub  carmine  noctem, 

Egreditar  ponto^  genibusque  in  littore  fiziB 

Ezpandit  geminas  supplez  ad  sidera  palmas. 

Turn  maris  ecce  duo  veniunt  animalia  fundo, 

Vatis  et  ante  pedes  fdWa  stemuntur  arena ; 

Hinc  gelidas  villo  flatuque  foventia  plantas, 

^quoreum  tergunt  sancto  de  corpore  frigus : 

Supplice  turn  nutu  sese  benedider  orant. 

Qui  parens  yotis,  verbo  dextraque  ministris 

Impendit  grates,  patriasque  remittit  ad  undas ; 

Ac  matutino  teciis  se  tempore  reddit. 

Haec  comes  ut  yidit  perculsus  corda  paTore, 

Semianimem  curyo  flatum  trahit  abditus  antro. 

At  reyoluta  dies  noctis  cum  pelleret  umbras, 

^ger  adest  yati  supplex,  genibusque  yolutus 

Se  poscit  Domino  prece  commendare  profusai 

Inddeiit  moestam  subito  quod  pondere  noctem. 

**  Num  nostrum  e  speculis,"  dixit,  ''  tentando  latenter 

Lustrabas  itiner  ?    Sed  nunc  donabitur  error 

Jam  tibi  poscenti,  retices  si  yisa  quousque 

Decedam  mundo."     Summique  exempla  magistri 

Exsequitur,  misso  renoyans  qui  lumine  csecos 

Praedpit  auctorem  reduds  cdare  salutis. 

Tum  prece  languorem  pellit,  culpamque  relaxat. 

Inque  dies  mentis  crescenti  summa  Tonantis 

Gratia  testis  adest :  pandnnt  miracula  mentem ;  •• 

Jamque  prophetalis  stdlante  e  culmine  yirtus 

Candida  prterutilo  inradiat  prscordia  flatu. 

4«  As  a  historian^  the  name  of  Bede  will  ever  stand 
high  in  the  list  of  our  national  writers.  One  of  the  earliest 
books  of  this  class  which  he  wrote,  was  the  history  of  the 
abbots  of  his  own  monastery^  published  not  long  after 
A.  D.  716.  He  composed  the  life  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  the 
request  of  bishop  Eadfrith  and  the  monks  of  LindisfaiBe» 
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and  therefore  some  time  before  the  year  721.  But  his 
most  important  work  composed  in  his  more  mature  age, 
VTBS  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Upon  this  work,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
two  ecclesiastics^  Albinus  and  Nothhelm,  he  appears  to 
have  laboured  with  great  diligence  during  several  years. 
He  derived  little  assistance  from  previous  writers,  for 
the  books  he  quotes  are  few  and  unimportant;  but 
his  own  reputation  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastics  of 
his  age,  placed  within  his  reach  a  large  mass  of  valuable 
original  materials.  From  Nothhelm  and  Albinus  (the 
latter  of  whom  had  been  a  disciple  of  Theodore  and 
Adrian)  he  derived  the  traditions  and  the  written  docu- 
ments of  the  history  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia; 
and  Nothhelm,  while  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  obtained  for 
him  transcripts  of  the  documents  preserved  there  rela- 
ting to  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine,  and  to  the  transac- 
tions between  the  papal  see  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  church. 
Daniel  bishop  of  Winchester  furnished  materials  for  the 
history  of  Wessex  and  Sussex;  to  the  monks  of  Lcestin- 
gaeu  Bede  was  indebted  for  what  he  knew  of  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  Mercians;  from  bishop  C3rnebert 
he  obtained  his  information  relating  to  the  province  of 
Lindissi,  or  Lincolnshire;  and  his  own  position  enabled 
him  .to  collect  abundant  materials  for  the  history  of 
Northumbria.  Mixed  up  with  these  larger  contributions 
we  find  a  number  of  traditionary  anecdotes  which  he  had 
gathered  from  the  relation  of  different  individuals.*  Bede 
has  worked  up  these  materials  with  remarkable  fidelity ;  his 
narrative  is  clear  and  easy ;  and,  as  a  pleasing  composi- 
tion, there  is  perhaps  no  production  of  the  middle  ages 

*  A  Tery  good  detailed  account  of  the  aonrcea  of  Bede't  history  ib  giren  by 
Stevenson,  Introdaction,  pp*.  ziii. — zizi. 
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which  can  be  compared  with  his  Ecclesiastical  History. 
It  has^  on  this  account^  always  been  a  popular  book; 
it  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  king  Alfred;  the 
manuscripts  of  the  original  text  which  still  exist  are  ex- 
tremely numerous;  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Bede's 
works  which  issued  from  the  press  after  the  introduction 
of  printing,  and  has  since  passed  through  many  editions ; 
and  it  has  been  four  times  translated  into  English.  Two 
of  the  English  translations,  those  of  Stapleton  (in  1565) 
and  Hurst  (1814),  were  made  by  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
with  an  avowed  hostility  to  the  protestant  church.  The 
first  translation  by  a  protestant  was  that  of  Stevens 
(1723);  another  has  been  recently  published  by  Dr.  Giles, 
who  professes  to  give  a  revised  and  corrected  edition  of 
that  of  Stevens.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  history  of  the 
abbots  of  Wearmouth  has  also  been  translated  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen.  Dr.  Peter  Wilcock,  who  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  his  book  (1818)  was  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  congregation  at  Sunderland. 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  the  second  book  (c.  13) 
of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  may  be  considered  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  style  of  that  work,  and  of  the  general 
character  of  his  Latin  prose.  It  describes  the  conversion  of 
Edwin  king  of  Northumbria. 

Qnibus  anditis,  rez  snscipere  quidem  se  fidem  qvam  docebat  et  Telle  et 
debere  respondebat.  Veram  adhuc  com  amlcifl  prindpibiu  et  oonsiliariis 
suit  sese  de  boc  coUatorum  esae  dicebat,  nt,  li  et  ilH  eadem  oum  iUo  «entire 
Tellent,  omnes  pariter  in  fonte  vit«  Cbriato  conaecrarentur;  et,  annnente 
Paulino,  fecit  nt  dixerat.  Habito  enim  com  lapientibos  conailio,  adscita- 
batnr  aingillatiin  ab  omnibna,  qnalia  aibi  doctrina  bee  eatenna  inandita,  et 
noma  diYinitatia  qui  predicabatnr  cnltiia,  videretiir.  Cni  primna  pontificom 
ipaina  Ck>ifi  continuo  reapondit,  **  Ta  vide,  rez,  qoale  ait  boc  qnod  nobia  modo 
pradicatnr ;  ego  antem  tibi  veriaaime  quod  oertam  didid  profiteer,  quia 
nibil  omnino  virtntia  babet,  nibil  utilitatis,  religio  illaqnam  bucnsqne  tenui- 
mua.  NoUua  enim  tuorum  atudioaiiia  qoam  ego  cnltum  deonim  noatromm 
ae  aubdidit,  et  nibilominoa  multi  annt  qui  ampliora  a  te  beneficio  qaam 
ego,  et  migorea  accipiant  dignitatea  magiaqne  proaperantor  in  omnibna, 
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que  agenda  rel  aoqtfireAda  dispottant.  Si  autem  dii  aliquid  valerent,  me 
potios  juyare  vellent,  qui  illis  impensias  seirire  cnrayi.  Unde  restat,  at  si 
ea,  quK  nunc  nobis  nova  prsdicantnr,  meliora  esse  et  fortiora,  habita 
ezaminationef  perspezeris,  absque  ullo  cunctamine  suscipere  ilia  festinemus." 

Cujus  suasioni  yerbisque  prudentibus  alius  optinxatum  regis  tribuens  aa- 
sensum  continuo  subdidit,  **  Talis/'  inquiens>  "  mihi  yidetur,  rex,  yita 
hominum  pnesens  in  terns  ad  comparationem  ejus,  quod  nobis  incertum  est, 
temporis,  quale  cum,  te  resideote  ad  coenam  cum  ducibus  ac  ministris  tuis 
tempore  brumali,  acoenso  quidem  foco  in  medio  et  calido  effecto  coenaculoi 
furentibus  autem  foris  per  omnia  tuibinibus  hiemalium  pluyiarum  yel  niyium, 
adyeniensque  unus  passerum  domum  citissime  penrolayerit ;  qui  cum  per 
unum  ostium  ingrediens,  moz  per  alind  ezierit,  Ipso  quidem  tempore,  quo 
intus  est,  biemis  tempestate  non  tangitur,  sed  tamen  panrissimo  spatio  sere- 
nitatis  ad  momentum  ezcurso,  mox  de  hieme  in  hiemem  regredieus  tuis 
oculis  elabitur.  Ita  hsec  yita  hominum  ad  modicum  apparet ;  quid  autem 
lequatur,  quidye  preoesseriti  prorsus  ignoramus ;  unde  si  hsec  noya  doctrina 
certius  aliquid  attulit  merito  esse  sequenda  yidetur."  His  similia  et  cnteri 
majores  natu  ac  regis  consiliarii  divinitus  admoniti  prosequebantur. 

Adjecit  autem  Coifi,  quia  yellet  ipsum  Paulinum  diligentius  audire  de 
Deo,  quem  predicabat,  yerbum  facientem ;  quod  cum,  jubente  rege,  faoeret, 
ezclamayit,  auditis  ejus  sermonibus,  dicens,  "  Jam  olim  intellezeram  nihil 
esse  quod  colebamus,  quia  videlicet  quanto  studiosius  in  eo  cultu  yeritatem 
qoaerebam,  tanto  minus  inveniebam.  Nunc  autem  aperte  profiteor  quia  in 
hac  prsedicatione  Veritas  claret  ilia,  qus  nobis  vitse,  salutis,  et  beatitudinis 
Ktemse  dona  valet  tribuere.  Unde  suggero,  rex,  ut  templa  et  altaria,  quae 
sine  fructu  utilitatis  sacravimus,  ocius  anathemati  et  igni  contradamus.'' 
Quid  plura  ?  prsbuit  palam  aasensum  evangelizanti  beato  Paulino  rex,  et, 
abrenunciata  idolatria,  fidem  se  Christi  suscipere  confessus  est.  Cumque  a 
pnefato  pontifice  sacrorum  suorum  queereret,  quis  aras  et  fana  idolorum 
cum  septis  quibus  erant  drcumdata,  primus  profanare  deberet ;  ille  respon- 
dit,  ''  Ego.  Quis  enim  ea^  quse  per  stnltitiam  colni,  nunc  ad  exemplum  om- 
nium aptius  quam  ipse  per  sapientiam  mihi  a  Deo  vero  donatam  destruam?" 
Statimque,  abjecta  superstitione  vanitatis,  rogavit  sibi  regem  arma  dare  et 
equum  emissarium,  quem  -ascendens  ad  idola  destruenda  veniret  (non 
enim  licuerat  pontificem  sacrorum  vel  arma  ferre,  vel  praeter  in  equa  equi- 
tare).  Accinctus  ergo  gladio  accepit  lanoeam  in  manu,  et  ascendens  emissa* 
rium  regis  pergebat  ad  idola;  quod  aspiciens  vulgus  aestimabat  eum  insanire. 
Nee  distulit  ille,  mox  ut  propiabat  ad  fanum,  profanare  illud,  injecta  in  eo 
lancea  quam  tenebat;  multumque  gavisus  de  agnitione  veri  Dei  cultuSp 
jussit  sociis  destruere  ac  succendere  fanum  cum  omnibus  septis  suis.  Os- 
tenditur  autem  locus  iUe  quondam  idolorum  non  longe  ab  Eburaco  ad 
orientem,  ultra  amnen  Doruuentionem,  et  vocatur  hodie  Godmunddingaham, 
ubi  pontifex  ipse,  inspirante  Deo  vero,  polluit  ac  destnudt  eas  quas  ipse 
sacraverat  aras. 

Bede's  works  were  first  published  in  a  collectiye  form 
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at  Paris  in  1544  and  15455  &^d  reprinted  in  1554^  in  six 
volumes  folio.    These  editions  are  now  of  extreme  rarity ; 
the  first  three  yolanies  of  the  former^  containing  the  theo* 
logical  writings,  are  in  the  British  Museum.    Another 
collective  edition  was  printed  at  Basil  in  1563,  in  eight 
volumes,  folio,  which  is  much  more  common.     A  more 
complete  edition  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1612,  and 
reprinted   in    1688,   in  eight  volumes  folio.     The  first 
Cologne  edition  is  that  of  tnost  frequent  occurrence.     In 
this  edition,  the  first  volume  contains  the  treatises  on 
grammar  and  the  smaller  scientific  tracts  attributed  to 
Bede,  many  of  which  are  evidently  supposititious ;  in  the 
second  volume  are  given  the  treatises  De  Rerum  Natura, 
De  Temporum  Ratione,  De  Temporibus,  and  some  other 
tracts  on  similar  subjects;  in  the  third,  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,  the  Lives  of  Saints  (most  of  them  erroneously 
attributed  to  Bede),  the  Martyrology,  and  the  books  De 
Locis  Sanctis,  De  Interpretatione  Nominum  Hebraicorum, 
&c.;  in  the  fourth,  the  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament; 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament ;  in  the  seventh,  the  HomiUes  and  the  writings 
designed  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people ;  and 
in  the  eighth,  the  treatises  de  Templo  Salamonis  and  De 
sex  Dierum  Creatione,  with  the  Quisstiones  on  different 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  other  theological 
tracts.    The  History  of  the  abbots  of  Wearmouth  and  the 
other  tracts  edited  separately  by  Sir  James  Ware  and 
Henry  Wharton  are  not  inserted  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
Collections.     Gehle,  in  his  Disputatio  Historico-Theolo- 
gica,  has  given  a  programme  of  a  suggested  new  arrange- 
ment for  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Bede. 

Bditions  qfBede. 

The  EcclesiaBtical  HiBtory  was  first  printed  at  Straflburg,  about  1473,  bj 
Eggesteyn. 
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Liber  Bed»  de  Schemate  et  Tropo ;  ejmdem  liber  de  Figuriset  Metiis ;  oom- 

mentarius  Sergii  de  Litera,  &c.    Mediolani,  per  M.  A.iit.  Zarotum, 

1473.  4to.    A  Terjr  rare  book. 
Historia  Ecclesiastica,  witlioiit  title,  bat  ending,  Finiont  libri  historie  eccle- 

riastice  gentis  anglorom.  fol.  without  date  or  place»  but  of  the  fifteenth 

centory.     Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  two  editions  said  to  haye  been 

printed  at  Strasborg  in  1483,  and  at  Spire  in  1493.  (Stroth.  pref.  to 

Ensebios,  p.  zzix.) 
Opera  Comment,  k  Ulric  Geringet  Rembolt.  Paris,  1499.   A  very  rare  book. 
Bed»  Commentarii  in  omnes  Epistolas  Panli.  fol.  1499.    Edited  by  Gau- 

fridus  Boossardos. 
Ecclesisstica  Historia  diyi  Ensebii :   et  Ecclestastica  Historia  gentis  Anglo- 

mm  VenerabiUs  Bede :  com  ntramraqne  historiamm  per  singolos  libros 

recollecta  capitnlomm  annotatione.    Bede*s  work  begins  at  the  middle 

of  the  Tolume,  without  any  title,  and  at  the  end  is  the  imprint,  libri 

ecdesiastice  historie  gentis  Anglorum  impressi  in  inclyta  ciuitate  Argen- 

tinen.  diligenter  reTisi  ac  emendati  finiunt  feliciter.     Anno  salutis 

nostre  Millesimo  quingentesimo  ziiij.  die  Marcii.  fol. 
Hoc  in  Tolumine  continentur  aactores}  infrascriptL  Probi  Institnta  Artium. 

&c.  fol.  Impressum  Mediolani.    Anno  domini  MCCCCCIIII.  Die  .ii. 

Decembris.    Not  paged.    The  last  tract  in  the  Tolume  is  Bede  Sacer- 

dotis  de  Metrica  ratione  liber  unicus. 
Venerabilis  Bedse  presby  teri  de  temporibus  nvt  de  sex  «tatibus  huius  seculi 

Liber  Incipit.  P.  Vicloris  De  Regionibus  Yrbis  Rome  Libellus  Aureus. 

Cum  priyilegio. — Impressum  Vene.  per  Joan,  de  Tridino  alias  Tacuino 

anno  domini  .M.D.V.  die  .zzviii.  Mai.  4to. 
Bedae  Historis  Ecclesiastic»  libri  quinque.  fol.  AvgeBt.  1506.  ^^,  ^  c    :  i  ^  v 

Liber  de  Temporibus,  sen  de  vi.  J£tatibas  hvyus  seculi.    4to.  Paris,  1507. 
A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  the  Bccl.  Hist,  of  1500,  is  said  to  have  appeared 

at  the  same  place  in  1514.  (Fabr.) 
Bed»  Repertorium,  sen  Tabula  Authoritatnm  Aristotelis  et  Phjlosophonun, 

cum  Comm.  de  Tropis  S.  Scriptum  et  de  Metrica  Ratione,  foL  Venet. 

1533. 
Hoc  in  Volumine  continentur.  M.  Yal.  Probns  de  Notis  Roma.,  &c. .... 

Yen.  Beda  de  Compute  per  gestum  digitorum.   Idem  de  Loquela.  Idem 

de  Ratione  unciarum  ....  Hec  omnia  nunc  primum  edita.    Yenetiis, 

in  .£dibus  Joannis  Taeuini  Tridinensis.     Mense  Februario  M.D.zxr. 

4to. 
De  Schematlbus  et  Tropis  Sacramm  Literarum  Liber  Bed»  Presbyteri 

Anglosaxonis.    Small  8vo.  Basil,  1537«     From  a  MS.  "ex  bibliotheca 

Laurissana." 
De  Natura  Rerum  et  Tempomm  Ratione,  libri  duo.  fol.  Basil.  15S9. 
De  Figuris  Sententiarum  ac  Yerborum,  P.  RutilULupi  rhetoris  antiquissimi, 

&c Bedae  presb3rteri    Anglosaxonis  de  Schematibus  et  tropis 

sacramm  literarum,  liber  I.,  &c  Byo.   Yenet.  1533.    The  tract  of 

Bede  occupies  pp.  36^47»  of  this  UtUe  volume. 
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BedsB  Presbyteri  AngloMzonii  Homilue  iBttiTales  de  Tempore  et  de  Sanetii 
8to.  Coloni»,  1534. 

Bed»  Presbyteri  Commentarii  in  Epistolu  Canonicas.  8to.  Coloniie» 
1534. 

Bedse  Presbyteri  Anglo-Ssxonis  Homilise  in  D.  Pauli  Epistolas  et  alias 
Yeteris  et  Novi  Testament!  lectiones  tam  de  Tempore  qnam  de  Sanctis. 
8to.  Coloniae,  1535. 

De  Schematibns  et  de  Tropis,  edited  by  Bartholomeos  Westheimer.  Basilt 
1536. 

Bede  Presbyteri  Anglosaxonis,  Monacbi  Benedicti,  viri  literatissimi  opns- 
cida  complnra  de  temporam  ratione  dUigenter  castigata  ....  Nnnc 
primum  inventa  ae  in  Incem  emissa.  fol.  Colonise,  1537.  Tbe  tracts 
contained  in  this  Tolume  are»  the  Ephemeris ;  Annales  canones  de  solaria 
et  Innaris  temporis  oomputatione ;  the  treatise  De  Natnra  Remm ;  De 
Temponun  Ratione ;  the  larger  book  de  Tempomm  Ratione  ;  De  Pas- 
chtt  celebratione  ad  Unichredam  presbyterom ;  De  Ordinatione  feria- 
mm  paschalinm ;  canones  ad  inTcniendnm  ea  qun  continentor  circulo 
decennovenali ;  circuli  decennovenales. 

Bed»  Presbyteri  Homilite  Hyemales,  Qnadragesimales,  de  Tempore  item 
et  Sanctis.  8to.  Colonise,  1541. 

Yenerabilis  Bed»  presbyteri  tbeologi  doctissimi  jnxta  ac  sanctissimi,  Com- 
mentatiomun  in  sacras  literas,  Tomus  primus,  fol.  Parisiis.  Apnd 
Joannem  Roigny,  -via  ad  D.  laoobom,  sub  Basilisco  et  quatuor  Elemen- 
tis,  1545.  The  first  yoI.  contains  the  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— ^Tomos  secundns,  ib.  1544,  containing  the  commentaries  on 
Mark,  Luke,  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
the  Apocalypse. — Tomos  tertios,  ibid.  1544,  contains  the  commentaries 
on  the  Epistles  of  St.  PauJ.  These  appear  to  be  part  of  the  edition  of 
Bede's  Works,  published  at  Paris  in  1544  and  1545,  and  in  1554. 

De  Computo  sen  Indigitatione,  et  de  Loquela  manuali  per  gestum  digitonim. 
fol.  Cok>n.  1545.  fol.  1595. 

De  Ratione  Undarum.  fol.  Colon.  1548.  1595.  fol.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1699. 

EcdesiasticsB  historis  gentis  Anglorum  Libri  Quinqne  diligenti  studio  a 
mendis,  quibus  hactenus  scatebant,  rindicati.  Beda  Anglosaxone 
Autore.  fol.  Antverpiae,  1550. 

Cassander  published  many  hymns  under  the  name  of  Bede,  with  part  of  the 
tract  De  Arte  Metrica,  Paris,  1556,  reprinted  in  his  works,  Paris,  1616. 

Opera  Bed»  Yenerabilis  Presbyteri  Anglo-Sazonis,  yiri  in  divinis  atque 
humanis  Uteris  exerdtatissimi.  8  vol.  fol.  Basiliae,  per  Joannem  Her- 
uagium.  1563. 

Martyrologium.  8yo.Antw.  1564. 

Ratio  Computandi  per  Digitos,  ab  Ella  Yeneto.  8to.  Paris.  1565*,  4to. 
Oener.  1689.  fol.  1633. 

The  Martyrologium  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1565. 

Yenerabilis  Bedie  Presbyteri  Eodesiasticie  Histori»  gentis  Anglomm,  Libri 
Y.  13mo.  LoTanii,  1566. 
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Hifitoria  EcdeaUstica,  edited  by  L.  de  la  Barre.  fol.  Paris.  1583. 

De  Remediis  Peccatorum.  4to.  Yen.  1584. 

Rerom  Britannicainm,  id  esti  AngBae,  Scod«,  Vioinaramqiie  Intulanuii 

ac  Regionnm,  Scriptores  vetustiores  ac  prsdpni.  fol.  Lugdun.  1587. 

Edited  by  Hieronymoa  Commelinoe. — pp.  147 — 380.  The  Eccleaiaatical 

History,  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Pithoeiu. 
Historia  Ecclesiaatica,  12mo.  Heidelb.  1587. 
YenerabiiiB  Bede  Axiomata  philosophica,  stodio  M.    Joannis   Kroeselie. 

Impensis  R.  Oliff.  8to.  15*12.     Editions  are  also  mentioned  us  being 

printed  in  8to.  Lond.  (?)  1598.  Ingolstadt,  1593.  Paris,  1604. 
Antiqui  Rhetores  Latini  ....  ex  bibliotheea  Francisci  Pithoei»  I.  C.  4to. 

Paris,  1599.  pp.  343*-355.     Beds  Presbyteri  liber  de  Tropis  Sacne 

Scriptnrs. 
Venerabilis    Bede  Presbyteri  Ecclesiastics    Historis  Gentis  Anglonun 

libri  y.  12mo.  Colonis  Agrippinse,  1601.    Apparently  a  reprint  of  the 

edition  of  1556. 
Canisius,   Lectiones  AntiquK,  torn.  ▼.  4to.  1601.  p.  698. — ^Ed.  Basnage, 

vol.  ii.  fol.  Antrerpiae,  1725,  pp.  1^84.  The  metrical  life  of  St.  Cuth- 

bert,  firom  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  his  friend  Velser. 
Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui Opera  et  stndio  Heliae  Pnts- 

chii.  4to.  HanoT.  1605.  pp.  2387—8349,  Beda  Sacerdos  de  Orthogra- 

phia.-— pp.  8349—8388,  Bedaa  Sacerdotis  de  Metrica  Ratione. 
Venerabilis  Bedce  Anglo-Sazonis  Presbyteri  in  omni  disciplinaram  genere 

sua  aetate  doctissimi  Opera  qnotqnot  reperiri  potnerunt  omnia.    8  vol. 

fol.  Coloniae  Agrippinae,  1618. 
De  Indigitatione  et  manual!  Loquela  liber,  ex  recens.   Fed.  MorellL  8to. 

Lutet.  Par.  1614. 
Axiomata  Philosophica,  ex  Aristotele  et  aliis  Philosophis  coUecta»  8to.  Col. 

AUobr.  1618. 
Adamanni  Sootohibemi  Abbatis  celeb,  de  Situ  Terras  Sanctae  ....  Aeceasit 

eorundem  librorum  Breyiarium,  sen  Compendium,  brcYiatore  Yenera- 

bili  Beda  Presbytero.  4to.  Ingolstadt,  1619.     Bede's  tract  de  Lods 

Sanctis. 

Axiomata  Philosophica  Yenerabilis  Bedae,  viri  in  divinis  atqne  hnmanis 
Uteris  exercitatissimi,  ex  Aristotele  et  aliis  prsestantibus  Philosophis 
diligenter  collects :  una  cum  brevibus  quibusdam  explicationibus  ae 
limitationibus.  18mo.  Geneyee,  1631. 

Acta  Sanctorum  .  . .  coUegit,  digessit,  notis  illnstraTit  Joannes  Bollandus. 
Januarius.  Tom.  I.  fol.  Antrerpiae,  1643.  pp.  943 — 946.  The  life  of 
St.  Felix. 

Historiae  Ecclesiasticae  Gentis  Anglorum  Libri  Y.  a  Yenerabili  Beda  Pres- 
bytero script! ;  tribus  pracipue  MSS.  Latinis,  a  mendis  baud  paucis 
repurgati:  ab  augustiasimo  veterum  Anglo-Saxonum  Rege  Aloredo 
fsiye  Alfredo)  examinati ;  qusque  paraphrasi  Saxonica  eleganter  expli- 
cati ;  tribus  nunc  etiam  MSS.  oollati,  &c.  Edited  by  Abraham  Whe- 
loc.  FoL   Cantabrigiae,  1643.    The  lAtin  text  is  formed  from  three 
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MSS.  preserred  in  the  libraries  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge,  of  Dr. 
Ward,  and  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge ;  the  Anglo-Sazon  version 
from  MSS.  in  the  Public  library  and  that  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  Library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  The  Sazon  Chronicle 
ii  added  to  this  edition. 

Venerabilis  Bede  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  additis  insuper  Legibus  Anglo- 
Saxonibus,  &c.  fol.  Cantab.  1664. 

Venerabilis  BedB  Epistolae  Duse,  necnon  Vitse  Abbatum  Wiremnthensium 
et  Girwiensium  ....  Ex  antiquis  codidbus  MSS*  in  lucem  emisit,  et 
notis  ad  rem  historicam  et  antiquariam  spectantibus,  illustrarit  Jacobus 
Warsus  Eques  Auratns.  8vo.  Dublin.  1664. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti.  Saeculnm  II.  fol.  Lut.  Par.  1669. 
pp.  877—915.  The  prose  life  of  St.  Cuthbert— pp.  915—937.  The 
Metrical  Life  of  the  same  Saint. 

Epistola  ad  Albinum  Abbatem,  cum  Annott.  Mabillonii.  Bvo.  Paris,  1675. 

Mabillon,  Vetera  Analecta.  fol.  1675,  torn.  i.  p.  9*  Ed.  nova.  fol.  Paris, 
1723,  p.  396.    The  Epistle  of  Bede  to  the  Abbot  Albinus. 

Bedse  Presbyteri  et  Fredegarii  Scholastica  concordia  ad  senioris  Dagoberti 
definiendam  monarchiae  periodum,  atque  ad  prims  totius  Regum  Fran- 
corum  stirfiis  Chronologiam  stabiliendam,  in  duas  partes  divisa,  quarum 
prior  continet  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  Gentis  Anglorum,  cum  notis 
et  Dissertatione  de  auctore  hujus  Historiss,  posterior  Dissertatio  de 
annis  Dagoberti  Francorum  regis,  eo  nomine  primi.  Auctore  P.  F. 
Chiffletio,  Soc.  Jesu  Presbyt.    fol.  Paris,  1681. 

Opera.  8  toI.  Colon.  Agrip.  1688.    A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1613. 

Opera  qutedam  Theologica,nunc  primum  edits, necnon  Historica,antea8emel 
edita,  &c.  4to.  London,  1693.  (by  Henry  Wharton). — pp.  1 — 190. 
Beds  Expositio  in  Genesin.— pp.  191 — 214.  Bedae  Expositio  in  Canti- 
cum  Abacuc. — pp.  221 — 240.  The  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Wearmouth. — 
pp.  241—251.  The  Epistle  to  Plegwin.— pp.  252—267.  The  Epistle 
to  Egbert.    . 

Martene,  Thesaurus  Noyus  Anecdotorum.  Tomus  Qaintns.  fol.  Lutetiae 
Paris.  1717.  pp.  Ill — 294,  the  Commentary  on  Genesis,  *'  ex  plurimis 
MSS.  Codicibus.*' — pp.  295 — 314,  the  Commentary  on  Abacuc,  from 
three  MSS.  at  Fleury,  Corbei,  and  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  **  in 
periculo  maris.** — pp.  315 — 382,  eleven  Homilies,  not  included  in 
the  editions  of  his  works,  from  a  MS.  at  Tours. — ^pp.  383 — 398,  Prayers 
attributed  to  Bede,  from  a  MS.  at  Corbei. 

Historis  Ecclesiastics  Gentis  Anglorum  Libri  Quinque,  auctore  Sancto  et 
Venerabili  Baeda  Presbytero  Anglo-Saxone,  una  cum  reliquis  ejus 
Operibus  Historicis  in  unum  Volumen  Collectis.  Cnra  et  Studio  Johan- 
nis  Smith,  S.  T.  P.  et  Ecdesis  Dunelmensis  non  ita  pridem  Canonici. 
fol.  Cantabrigis,  Typis  Academicis,  1722.  pp.  1 — 34,  the  Treatise  De 
Sex  hujus  Seculi  ^tatibus. — pp.  37 — 224,  the  Ecclesiastical  History.— 
pp.  227—264,  the  Prose  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert.— pp.  267—291,  the 
Metrical  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert.— pp.  293—302,  the  history  of  the  Abbots 
of  Wearmouth  and  Yarrow.— pp.  305—312,  the  letter  to  bishop  Eg- 
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bert.»pp.  315—334,  the  Treatise  de  Locis  Sanctis.— pp.  397—400, 
The  Martyrologiimi.— pp.  463—468,  the  life  of  St.  Felix.— pp.  471 — 
649,  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Terslon  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Bedse  et  Claudii  Taorinensis  itemqne  allonun  Yetenim  Patmm  Oposeola  a 
Canonicis  regolaribns  Sancti  Salvatoris  Bononin  m^jori  ex  parte  nunc 
primam  edita.  4to.  Bonon.  1755.  The  only  work  of  Bede  printed  in 
this  Yolume,  is  the  Prcfatio  in  Epistolas  canonicas,  which  occupies  two 
pages. 

Venerabilis  Bedse  Historia  Ecdesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum.  Ad  Fidem 
Codicom  Mannscriptonun  recensuit  Josephns  Stevenson.  8iro.  London, 
1 838.    Published  by  the  Historical  Society. 

Recuell  de  Voyages  et  de  M^moires  public  par  la  Soci^t^  de  Geographic.  4to. 
Paris,  1839.  torn,  iy,  pp.  794 — 815.  The  Treatise  de  Locis  Sanctis, 
printed  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Bemardus  Sapiens. 


TYamlatiofu, 

King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  printed  in 
the  editions  of  the  original  by  Wheloc  (1643)  and  Smith  (1732). 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  Englande.  Compiled  by  Venerable  Bede, 
Englishman.  Translated  out  of  Latin  in  to  English  by  Thomas  Staple- 
ton,  Student  in  Diuinite.  4to.  Antwerp.  1565. 

Historic  of  the  Church  of  England.  8to.  St.  Omers,  1622.  This  is  a  re- 
print of  Stapleton*8  Translation. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation  from  the  coming  of  Julius 
Caesar  into  this  Island  in  the  60th  year  before  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
till  the  year  of  our  Lord  731.  Written  in  Latin  by  Venerable  Bede,  and 
now  translated  into  English  from  Dr.  Smith's  Edition.  To  which  is 
added,  the  Life  of  the  Author,  also  explanatory  Notes.  8to.  London, 
1733.    The  translator  was  John  Stevens. 

The  History  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  England,  from  its  origin  to  the 
year  731.  Written  in  Latin  by  Venerable  Bede,  Priest  of  that  Church, 
a  few  years  before  his  death.  In  Five  Books.  Now  translated  by  the 
Rev»  William  Hurst,  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Westminster.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1814. 

The  Lives  of  Benedict,  Ceolfrid,  Easterwine,  Sigfrid,  and  Huetbert,  the  first 
five  abbots  of  the  united  monastery  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Venerable  Bede.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of 
the  Author.    By  the  Rev.  Peter  Wilcock.  8vo.  Sunderland,  1818. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation,  translated  from  the  Latin 
of  Veuerable  Bede,  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  LL.D.  8vo.  London,  1840. 

Popular  Treatises  on  Science,  written  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Wright.  8vo.  London,  1841.  (Published  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Science),  pp.  1 — 19.  The  Anglo-Saxon  abridged  version  of 
Bede's  Treatise  De  Natora  Renim. 
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Bbde'b  Litbrary  Friends. — Acca^  Albinus^  Noth- 
HBLM^  Daniel,  Ethelwald,  Forthhere,  Hwet- 

BBRT,  PleOWIN,  WiTHRED,  CuTHBERT. 

In  the  course  of  his  numerous  writings,  Bede  intro- 
duces the  names  of  several  of  his  literary  friends,  most  of 
whom,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  were  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning  and  virtues. 

Many  of  the  most  important  of  his  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures  were  composed  at  the  desire  of  Acca  bishop 
of  Hexham,  and  dedicated  to  that  prelate.*  Acca  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning  and  great  piety;  he  had  re- 
ceived his  first  instructions  among  the  congregation  of 
scholars  assembled  around  bishop  Bosa,  and  he  quitted 
their  society  to  place  himself  under  Wilfred,  who  ordained 
him  a  presbyter*  He  continued  to  be  one  of  Wilfred's  most 
£Edthfttl  followers  until  his  death,  accompanied  him  on  his 
last  journey  to  Rome  (where  he  finished  his  studies), 
and  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Hezham.f 
Bede  describes  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  to  adorn 
and  enlarge  his  church,  and  to  enrich  it  with  "  a  most 
ample  and  noble  library/':}:  In  73 1>  when  Bede  com- 
pleted his  history,  Acca  is  mentioned  as  still  holding  the 
bishopric  of  Hexham; §  but  soon  afterwards,  in  732 
or  733,    he  was    driven   from  it  for   some  cause  now 

*  Tfaeie  an  the  Commentuies  on  Genesis,  on  the  first  part  of  Ssmnel, 
on  Esra  and  Nehanuahy  on  Mark,  on  Luke,  and  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  30.  Ricard.  Hagostald.  De  Stat.  &e.  Hapist.  Ecd. 
(ap.  Twysden)  p.  S97.  The  Saxon  Chnm.  says  that  Acca  was  made  bishop 
in  710,  the  year  after  Wilfred's  death. 

X  Anplissimam  ibi  ac  nobilissimam  bibliothecam  fecit.  Bede,  loc.  dt. 
See  also  Eddins,  De  Vit.  Wilf.  c.  81,  and  RIc.  Ha§;Qst*  p.  S97. 

$  Bede,  H.  E.  t.  S3. 
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uuknown.'i'  He  seems  to  have  retired  to  Whitem  (Can- 
dida Casa),  where  he  remained  a  few  years.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  uncertain ;  but  the  best  authorities  place  it 
on  the  twentieth  of  October^  740,t  when  his  body  was 
carried  to  Hexham  to  be  buried  in  the  church  which 
owed  to  him  so  much  of  its  beauty.}  Bale  and  Pits 
have  so  far  misunderstood  the  words  of  Bede^  as  to 
attribute  to  Acca  a  collection  of  lives  of  the  saints  whose 
relics  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Hexham^and  a  treatise 
^^  De  ecclesiasticb  sui  chori  officiis.'^  On  the  same  au- 
thority^  also,  Leyser  places  the  name  of  Acca  in  the  list 
of  medieval  Latin  poets.  Leland  speaks  as  having  seen 
a  collection  of  his  letters,  one  of  which  addressed  to  Bede 
is  still  preserved,  in  which  he  urges  that  scholar  to  devote 
his  learning  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Albinus,  who  is  described  by  Bede  as  being  '^most 
learned  in  aU  branches  of  knowledge/'  was  his  adviser  and 
principal  assistant  in  composing  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory.§  He  had  been  the  disciple  of  Theodore  and  Adrian, 
and  had  succeeded  the  latter  (on  his  death  in  708)  as 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  or,  as  it  was  after- 
wards named,  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury,  being 
mentioned  by  the  old  historians  as  the  first  abbot  of  that 
house  who  was  an  Englishman  by  birth.||    The  Saxon 

*  A.D  731.  Acca  epSflcoptu  de  sua  eede  fiigatttfl.  ContimiAt.  of  Bede. 
A.D.  733.  And  Aoea  waei  adriftn  of  bisoopdome.  Cfaron.  Sax.  with  which 
Horence  of  Worcester  agrees.  Rio.  Hagust.  p.  S97»  says  732,  and  adds,  et 
ut  q«itraidam  videtur  postsa  .Tiii.  aania  Tizit.  As  Blohard  appears  to  htTe 
used  original  doenmentoy  we  may  perhaps  oonaider  the  date  given  by  him  as 
the  most  authentic. 

t  Rio.  Hagust.  p.  998.    The  Saxon  Chnm.  places  his  death  in  737. 

t  Simeon  Dimefan.  (ap.  Twysden)  p.  101,  who  gires  an  acoomitof  hit 
monument.  Rio.  Hagust.  p.  898. 

S  Auctor  ante  omnes  atqne  adjutor  opnseuli  higua  Albinaa,  abba  rare- 
rentissimus,  yir  per  omnia  dootisaimus,  extitit    Bede,  H.  B.  prolog. 

r,  Bede,  ih.  Chron.  W.  Thome  {up.  Twysden),  col.  1771. 
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▼ersion  of  Bede  speaks  of  him  as  having  travelled  in 
foreign  countries.*  A  letter  is  still  preserved  in  which 
Bede  thanks  him  for  some  contributions  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  .f  Having  survived  the  publication  of 
that  work  only  a  few  months^  he  died  in  ^32,  and  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  preceptor  Adrian.^ 

Nothhelm^§  another  contributor  to  Bede's  historical 
undertakings  was  at  that  time  a  presbyter  of  London^  dis- 
tinguished for  his  learning  and  literery  taste.  ||  During 
his  residence  at  Rome^  he  copied  for  Bede  from  the  papal 
archives  the  documents  relating  to  the  conversion  and 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.^  He  lived  in  personal  in- 
tercourse Willi  Bede,  and  either  forwarded  to  him^  or  con- 
veyed to  him  in  person,  many  of  the  communications  of 
Albinus;  it  was  he  who  addressed  to  him  the  thirty  questions 
on  the  books  of  Kings,  the  discussion  of  which  formed  a 
work  which  Bede  addressed  to  Nothhelm,  and  which  is  stOl 
extant.'i'*  He  was  also  a  friend  of  Boniface,  one  of  whose 
letters  to  Nothhelm  is  printed  in  the  collections  of  his 
Epistles.ft  In  7^^y  Nothhelm  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Tatwine  in  th^  see  of  Canterbury ;  J  J  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  received  the  pallium  from  pope  Gregory  III.§§ 

*  Se  w«s  wide  ge*ftren  a&d  fe-hered. 

f  Ibis  letter  was  printed  at  Paris  by  Mabillon,  in  1675.  See  the  list  of 
Editions  of  Bede,  p.  S87. 

t  Cbron.  W.  Thome,  col.  1773. 

$  In  Latin  MSS.  the  name  Ss  eommonly  spelt  Notfaelmns ;  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  it  is  NerShelm,  i.e.  the  bold  helm. 

I)  W.  Thome,  Chron.  eol.  1773,  calls  him,  (without  any  apparent  reason 
or  anthority)  cathedralis  eodesiie  sancti  Paoli  Londoni»  arohipreabyter. 

f  Bede,  H.  E.  prolog. 

**  Printed  in  the  first  Cologne  edition  of  his  works,  toI.  ir.  p.  333. 

tt  No.  40,  in  the  edition  of  1789. 

XX  Continuat.  of  Bede,  in  that  year.     Anglia  Sacra,  toI.  i.  p.  98. 

$$  Chron.  Sax«  in  anno.  Steph.  Birchington,  ?it.  Areh.  Cant,  in  the 
Anglia  Sacra,  toI.  i.  p.  3.  Chron.  W.  Thome,  in  Twysden,  col.  1773.  An- 
thorities  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  pp.  8&  and  96. 
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The  Saxon  Chronicle  and  the  contintiator  of  Bede  place 
Nothhelm's  death  in  739:  other  (but  more  modem)  au- 
thorities state  that  it  took  place  in  7^0,*  or  741.t  The 
day  of  his  decease  is  differently  fixed  on  the  17  or  16  Kal. 
Nov.^  that  is  on  the  16th  or  I7th  day  of  October.j:  He 
was  buried  at  Canterbury.  Bale  and  Pits  attribute  to  him 
several  books,  which  he  is  stated  to  have  composed 
chiefly  from  the  materials  he  brought  from  Rome.  Their 
genuineness  ia  so  problematical,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  their  titles. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  the  earlier  days  of  bishop 
Daniel,  than  that  he  is  said  to  have  studied  at  Malmsbury, 
and  to  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  A1dhehn.§  When, 
in  705,  the  older  diocese  of  Wessex  was  divided  into  two, 
that  of  Sherborne  being  entrusted  to  Aldhelm,  the  other, 
that  of  Winchester  (including  the  Isle  of  Wight),  was  given 
to  DanieLII  In  721,  he  went  to  RomcIT  After  hb  re- 
turn, he  furnished  Bede  with  the  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons;**  and  in  7^1,  the 
year  in  which  Bede  completed  his  work,  he  consecrated 
Tatwine  archbishop  of  Canterbury.ft  Although  he  must 
have  been  considerably  older  than  Bede  at  that  time^  yet 
he  continued  to  hold  the  see  of  Winchester  for  thirteen 
years  afterwards,  and  resigned  it  in  7^^tt  to  spend  the  few 

*  Anglia  Sacrai  i.  p.  85. 

t  Florence  of  Worcester,  on  that  year. 

t  Tha  first  of  these  days  is  gi?en  by  an  authority  in  the  Anglia  Sacra, 
i.  p.  59.  The  second,  which  appears  to  be  the  more  correct,  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Florence  of  Worcester  and  of  old  writers  in  the  Ang^a  Sacra, 
i.  pp.  3,  and  85. 

§  Chron.  T.  Rndbome,  in  An^.  Sacr.  p.  195.  LeUnd,  de  Script.  Brit, 
and  Tanner. 

II  Bede,  H.  E.  t.  18. 

f  A.D.  7S1.  Her  Daniel  biscop  ferde  to  Rome.    Chron.  Sax. 

**  Bede,  H.  £.  prolog. 

ff  Gl^n.  Sax.  in  Anno. 

Xt  Chron.  Sax.  in  Anno.    Poftmodom,  at  riTacem  senectam  sancto  con- 
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remaining  days  of  his  long  life  in  retirement  at  Malms- 
bary,  where  he  died  in  745.*  In  the  time  of  William  of 
Mahnsbnry^  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  monks  of  Win- 
chester or  those  of  Mahnsbmry  had  the  best  claim  to  the 
honour  of  possessing  his  remains.t  Daniel  had  the  reputi^ 
tion  of  being  a  man  of  great  learning;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  Bale  and  others  in  attributing  to  him  the  books 
whose  titles  they  enumerate.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
strumental in  persuading  Boniface,  who  was  a  monk  of 
his  diocese,  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Germans ; 
and  he  not  only  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  when 
he  departed  on  his  mission,  but,  amid  the  difficulties  and 
disappointments  attending  on  his  arduous  task,  he  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  encouragement,  pointing  out  to  him  the 
most  judicious  method  of  catechising,  and  convincing  the 
ignorant  people  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  he  was  labour- 
ing. Three  letters  from  Daniel  to  Bonifitce,  and  one  from 
Boniface  to  Daniel^  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  Boni- 
face's Epistles.^ 

We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  another  friend  of  Bede 
was  Ethelwald,§  who  from  a  monk  of  Lindisfame  had 
been  made  abbot  of  Mailros,  and  who,  about  a.d.  7^1» 
succeeded  Eadfrith  as  bishop  of  Lindisfame.  He  was  also 
the  friend  of  Ceolwulf  king  of  Northumbria,  to  whom  Bede 
dedicated    his  Ecclesiastical  History;    and  when    that 

svmmaret  otio  viveiiB  honormn  exuit,  Melduni,  quantum  yizit  monachom 
esercens,  vtt  funa  fert  tmceriter  ad  noB  per  gocoessiones  manans.  W. 
Malmsb.  de  GettiB  Pontif.  p.  241.  Conf.  T.  Rndborne,  in  the  Anglia  Sacra, 
p.  195. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  in  anno. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  loc.  dtat. 

t  They  are  the  Ist,  13th,  13fh,  and  14th  EpiatleB,  in  the  edition  of  1789. 
The  laat  of  these,  which  contains  the  directions  for  catechising  the  uncon- 
yerted  Germans,  had  been  printed  by  Baronius,  Anna!,  ad  an.  724. 

i  The  name  is  written  .fidilnnaldns  in  the  brief  continuation  of  Bede. 
Ediwaldns,  in  Tanner. 
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monarchy  disgusted  with  the  dissensions  which  troubled 
his  kingdom^  resigned  his  throne  in  737^  he  became  an 
inmate  of  Ethelwald's  monastery  at  Lindisfame.  Accord* 
ing  to  Simeon  of  Durham^  Ethelwald  attempted  to  per» 
petuate  his  name  by  inscribing  it  on  a  handsome  stone 
cross  which  he  had  erected  at  Lindisfame^  but  which  was 
subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Danes.*  Dempster,  without 
dting  his  authority,  attributes  to  him  a  life  of  St.  Cuthbert 
and  a  Chroniole  of  the  Abbots  of  MaRros.t  He  died 
in  7404 

We  may  perhaps  reckon  among  the  bishops  wlio 
honoured  Bede  with  their  friendship^  Forthhere§  bishop 
of  Sherborne,  to  whose  learning  the  historian  bears  direct 
testimony.il  In  7^9  he  succeeded  Aldhebn  in  the  see 
just  mentioned,  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  at  the  coib* 
elusion  of  his  history,  as  still  holding  it.  In  737^  he 
accompanied  Frjrthogith  queen  of  the  West^Saacons  to 
Rome.^  Of  his  subsequent  history  we  are  entirely  igno* 
rant;  but  he  seems  to  have  resigned  his  bishopric  when 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  died 
fhere.  All  the  old  bibliographers  admit  Forthh^re  among 
the  list  of  English  authorsr,  but  they  cite  none  of  his 
works ;  and  Tanner  says,  scripla  ejus  ignorantur.  Two 
letters  addressed  to  this  prelate  are  preserved  among  the 
Epistles  of  Boniface.** 

Amongst  Bede's  friends  in  his  own  monastery,  we  must 

*  Simeon  Daiielm.  p.  7. 

t  Dempster,  Hist.  Eccles.  Gent.  Soot.  p.  S55. 

X  Contin.  of  Bede.    Chron.  of  Mailros. 

%  The  name  ia  written  in  Bede,  Fortheri.  In  the  Latin  write»  it  is 
generally,  Fortherins.  The  common  Saxon  form  is,  For^ere  (i.e.  the  front 
of  the  army). 

11  Bede,  H.  £.  t.  18. 

Y  A.D.  737.  Her  For>here  biscop  and  Fry)H)gi'S  cwen  ferdon  to  Rome. 
Chron.  Sax. 

^  Nos.  148  and  155,  in  the  last  edition  of  Boniface,  1789. 
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give  the  fint  place  to  the  abbot  Hwetbert,'*'  who^  after 
having  succeeded  Sigfirid  as  superior  of  the  dependant 
monastery  of  Tarrow^  was  elected  to  succeed  Ceolfrid 
in  716>  AS  abbot  of  Wearmouth,  and  was  confirmed  in 
that  office  by  bishop  Acca.  All  that  we  know  of  this 
person  is  derived  from  the  brief  notice  given  by  Bede^ 
who  represents  him  as  having  from  his  childhood  been  an 
inmate  of  the  monastery  of  Tarrow^  and  as  being  dis- 
tinguished by  his  acquirements  and  his  studies.  Bede 
also  informs  us  that  Hwetbert  had  made  a  long  stay  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  pope  Sergius  (and  therefore  previous 
to  701)^  where  he  had  completed  his  studies ;  and  that  he 
had  been  ordained  a  presbj^ter  twelve  years  before  the 
resignation  of  Ceolfrid,  i.  e.  in  704.t  Bede  dedicated  to 
the  abbot  Hwetbert  his  larger  treatise  De  Temporum 
Ratione.  Hwetbert  was  probably  alive  in  731,  but  we 
have  no  information  respecting  the  pmod  of  his  death. 
Bale  and  Pits,  who  represent  him  as  having  passed  his 
latter  days  in  Germany,  confound  him  with  a  Gterman 
bishop  named  Hucbertus. 

Another  friend  of  the  historian  was  Plegwin,  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  known  than  that  he  was  probably  a 
monk  of  York.  It  appears  that  Bede's  treatise  De  sex 
«tatibus  mundi  had  afforded  some  of  his  enemies  an 
opportunity  of  trying  to  throw  a  slur  upon  his  reputation; 
and  one  of  these  persons,  when  supping  at  the  table  of  the 

*  The  name  is  differently  spelt.  Bede  has  it  Haaetberctus,  in  his  history 
of  the  abbots  of  Weannonth.  In  different  MSS.  it  is  corrupted  to  Huber- 
tns,  HuTetbertnSy  Honebertns,  Hucbertas,  Wicbertos,  &c.  It  signifies 
valorons  or  qnick  bright,  or,  perhaps  simply,  very  bright. 

\  Qni  a  primis  pneritie  temporibns  eodem  in  monasterio  non  solum  regnla- 
ris  obsenrantia  disciplin»  institotus,  sed  et  scribendi,  cantandi,  legendi,  ac 
docendi  ftierat  non  panra  ezereitatos  indostria.  Romam  qnoque  temporibns 
beat»  memoris  Sergii  papa  accnrrens,  et  non  panro  ibidem  temporis 
■patio  demoratnsy  qnsqne  sibi  neoessaria  judicabat,  didicit,  descripsit,  retn- 
lit.  Insnperet  dnodecim  ante  htec  annos  presbyterii  est  (ymctos  officio. 
Bede,  Hist.  Abbat.  Wir.  et  Girw.  p.  301»  in  Smith's  edition. 
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younger  Wilfrid  bishop  of  York,  had  accused  him  of 
broaching  in  that  work  heretical  opinions.  Plegwin^  who 
was  present,  wrote  Bede  an  account  of  the  conversation, 
who,  in  return,  addressed  to  Flegwin  a  letter  in  defence 
of  his  opinions^  which  is  still  preserved.* 

Bede  dedicated  his  treatise  ^^  On  the  Celebration  of 
Easter,  or  on  the  Vernal  Equinox,  according  to  Anatolius/^ 
to  his  friend  the  presbyter  Withred,  or,  as  the  name  is 
printed  in  the  common  editions  of  his  works,  Wichred. 
The  old  bibliographers  pretend  that  he  was  an  eminent 
mathematician;  but  this  statement  seems  destitute  of 
authority. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  reckon  as  the  last  in  the  list  of 
Bede's  firiends,  the  monk  who  wrote  the  account  of  his 
dying  ho\irs.  Cuthbert  was  Bede's  disciple  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Tarrow;  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  his 
history,  except  that  he  was  present  at  the  death  of  his 
master,  and  that  he  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of 
that  event  in  a  letter  addressed  to  another  of  Bede's  dis- 
ciples named  Cuthwine,  which  is  still  extant.  It  appears 
that  Cuthbert  succeeded  Hwetbert  as  abbot  of  Tarrow. 
In  several  manuscripts  the  letter  is  preceded  by  a  short 
sketch  of  Bede's  life,  made  up  from  the  notice  he  gives  of 

*  It  was  printed  in  the  collections  of  Bede's  Oposcula  by  Sir  James 
Ware  and  Henry  Wharton.  The  treatise  De  Sex  iEtatibus  is  generally 
supposed  to  haye  been  composed  about  the  year  703,  and*  as  Bede  says  in 
this  eputle  that  it  was  five  years  since  the  publication  of  that  work,  the  date 
of  the  letter  would  thus  be  fixed  at  about  707.  But  the  elder  Wilfred  was 
not  then  Bishop  of  York,  and  several  circumstances  seem  to  combine  in 
provinii;  that  the  Wilflred  mentioned  in  the  letter  was  the  younger  Wilfred^ 
bishop  of  York  from  718  to  732.  Bede  alludes  in  rather  strong  terms  to  the 
conTiviality  of  Wilfred's  table,  p.  951  : — '*  Quod  utique  in  eaena  ilia,  in  qua 
me  poculo  debriui  culpare  stodoit  ille,  qui  semet  potius  lectioni  intentns 
inculpabilem  facere  debuerat,  perficere  nequibat,"  etc.  There  is  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  younger  Wilfred  was  blamed  for  his  convivial 
disposition  :  see  further  on,  p.  399.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  the  work 
"  De  Sex  iEtatibus  Sseculi  *'  was  published  at  a  much  later  date  than  has 
been  supposed,  or  Bede  here  refers  to  a  second  edition  of  it. 
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himself  at  the  end  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History^  and  the 
name  of  Cuthbert  being  prefixed  to  the  whole^  has  given 
rise  to  the  notion  that  he  had  written  a  detailed  memoir 
of  his  master. 

SdUiam  qf  Cuikbert^i  Letter  to  Cuthwine, 

It  was  printed  in  the  editions  of  Bede's  works ;  in  BaroniaSi  AnnaL  A.D. 
731 ;  in  the  preface  to  Wheloc's  Bede ;  in  MabiUon,  Act.  SS.  Ofd. 
Bened.  Sec.  iii.  part.  i. ;  in  the  Acta  Sanctomm,  Maii,  torn.  yi.  p.  7S1 ; 
in  Leland*8  Collectanea,  vol.  iii.  p.  d4.  Most  of  tlie  earlier  editions  arc 
more  or  less  corrapt  or  imperfect. 

Historiae  Angticanoe  SoriptoresX.  (byTwysden).  fol.  Lond.  165S.  pp.  8 — 10« 
Cuthbert's  Letter,  inserted  into  the  text  of  Simeon  of  Durham.  This 
is  the  best  and  most  complete  of  the  old  printed  texts. 

Gehle,  Dispntatio  Historico-Theologica  de  Bedie  Yenerabilis. .  • .  vita  et  scrip- 
tis.  8to.  Lug.  Bat.  1838.  pp.  23—30.  A  text  made  up  from  the  pre- 
Tionsly  printed  editions. 

Bedse  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  recens.  Josephos  Sterenson,  8yo.  London, 
1838.  Introduction,  pp.  xIt — ^xix.  A  text  made  up  partly  from  good 
manuscripts.  The  Anglo-Saxon  verses  quoted  in  the  letter  are  here 
given  from  a  nearly  contemporary  manuscript,  evidently  written  in 
Northnmberland,  and  now  preserved  at  St.  Gallen  in  Switserland. 

EGBERT  OF  YORK. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  Bede's  literary  friends^  we 
have  omitted  the  name  of  Egbert  archbishop  of  Tork^  be- 
cause he  deserves  a  more  particular  notice,  as  one  of  the 
last  of  the  stars  of  literature  in  the  Northumbrian  kingdom. 
This  prelate  was  the  cousin  of  Ceolwulf  king  of  Northum- 
brian and  the  brother  of  Eadbert,  to  whom  that  monarch 
resigned  his  crown  when  he  retired  to  Lindisfame.^  Eg- 
bert, when  a  child,  had  been  placed  in  the  monastery  at 
Hexham,  under  bishop  Eata,  in  or  before  the  year  685, 
when  Eata  died.    After  he  had  pursued  his  studies  there 

*  Chron.  Sax.  under  A.D.  738.    Simeon  Dnnelm.  col.  11.  (in  Twysden). 
Alcuin,  de  Sanctis  Bccles.  Eborac.  1. 1250,  says  of  Egbert, 

Hie  fnit  Ecgbertos  r^gali  stirpe  creatns ; 
NobiHom  coram  seclo  radice  parentnm ; 
Sed  Domino  coram  meritis  prKclarior  almis. 
Dives  opum  terrse,  miseris  qaas  spargit  cgenis, 
Ditior  at  fieret,  coelo  dmn  colligit  illas. 
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with  success^  and  when  he  had  attained  the  i^  of  man- 
hood^ he  went  to  Rome  with  his  brother  Elgred,  and  was 
there  admitted  to  deacon^s  orders.  If  we  suppose  that 
he  was  placed  in  the  monastery  at  the  same  age  as  Bede, 
and  therefore  that  he  was  seven  years  old  in  685,  Egbert 
must  have  been  at  Rome  in  703^  when  he  completed  his 
twenty-fifth  year^  the  age  fixed  by  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  for  admission  to  the  rank  of  deacon.  The  two 
brothers  appear  to  have  remained  some  years  at  Rome^ 
and  Egred  dieki  there ;  after  which  event  Egbert  returned 
to  his  native  land.*  The  date  of  his  return  cannot  be 
ascertained;  but  he  had  probably  resided  some  years  in 
Northumbrian  when^  on  the  death  of  the  younger  Wilfred 
in  732nt  his  royal  birth^  as  well  as  his  great  learning  and 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  affidrs,  pointed  him  out  as  a 
fit  successor  to  the  see  of  York. 

At  the  period  when  Egbert  was  made  bishop  of  York, 
that  diocese  (as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  island)  was  in 
a  state  which  required  the  appointment  of  an  energetic 
and  powerful  prelate.  The  political  troubles  of  the  age  had 
led  to  a  laxity  of  morals  among  the  laity,  and  a  general  neg- 
lect of  ecclesiastical  duties.  When  Egbert  had  been  con- 
secrated little  more  than  two  years,  Bede  addressed  to  his 
friend  a  letter  on  the  duties  of  the  high  ecclesiastical  office 

*  8im.  Danelm.  de  Hist.  Donelm.  Eccl.  col.  11. 

t  This  u  the  date  of  WilfM's  death  as  giyen  by  the  oontiniiator  of 
the  epitome  of  Bede.  The  Saxon  Chrooicle  and  Simeon  of  Durham  place 
that  event  two  yean  later,  in  734.  There  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the  date 
of  Egbert's  death,  in  766.  Alcnin,  who  was  his  pupil,  says  distinctly  that 
he  held  the  see  of  York  thirty-fonr  years,  De  Sanct.  Eccl.  Ebor.  1.  1284» 

Rezit  hie  ecclesiam  triginta  et  qnataor  anms. 

Sim.  Donelm.  agrees  with  Alcuin,  in  his  book  de  Gestis  Reg.  Angl.  col.  106 ; 
but  in  his  Hist  Danelm,  Eccl.  coL  11,  and  in  his  Epist.  de  Arch.  Ebor. 
col.  78,  he  says  thirty-two  yean,  perhaps  by  an  error  of  the  scribes.  The 
Sax.  Chron.  says,  se  wies  biscop  .xxxri.  wintra,  but  this  is  perhaps  a  mere 
mistake  of  the  copyist  for  .xxxiv.  The  date  of  Egbert's  election  was  perhiqw 
fixed  by  some  writen  in  734^,  because  tiiey  thought  it  must  haye  taken 
place  the  year  before  he  received  the  pallium. 
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to  which  be  had  been  elected,  which,  in  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation  in  his  diocese,  gives  us  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  the  state  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church 
at  that  period.*  In  the  first  place,  Bede  exhorts  the  new 
prelate  to  shun  the  society  of  idle  companions ;  for  he 
says  that  he  had  heard  of  some  bishops  who,  instead  of 
surrounding  themselves  with  learned  and  pious  men, 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  jovial  companions  at  table, 
men  addicted  chiefly  to  eating  and  drinking.f  He  next 
urges  him  to  ordain  numerous  priests,  and  to  select  for 
that  purpose  men  who  would  attend  diligently  to  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  his  extensive  (fiocese;  and,  above  all, 
to  cause  the  Apostles'  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer  to  be 
translated  into  Anglo-Saxon,  for  the  use  not  only  of  the 
laity,  but  also  of  the  priesdiood,  for  it  appears  that  at  tiiis 
time  there  were  many  even  of  the  clergy  who  did  not  im- 
derstand  Latin4  Bede  next  complains  of  the  increasing 
negligence  of  the  clergy  in  general,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  kingdom  of  Northimibria;  for  he  says  that  it  was 
reported  that  there  were  many  tewns  and  villages  among 
the  mountains  and  woods  where  during  many  years  the 
voice  of  a  christian  bishop  was  never  heard,  although 
none  of  them  were  exempt  from  the  contribution  which 
was  levied  for  his  support«§  This  evil  he  attributes  to  the 
avarice  of  the  bishops,  who  sought  to  have  large  dio- 
ceses, to  which  they  oould  not  sufficiently  attend*    He 

*  This  letter  was  printed  by  Sir  James  Ware^  Henrj  Wharton,  and  Smith 
in  his  edition  of  Bedels  historical  works.    See  before,  p.  873. 

t  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  a  reiieetion  on  Egbert's  predecessor, 
Wilfred.    See  before,  p.  296. 

t  Qnod  non  solum  de  laicia,  id  est,  in  popnlari  adhnc  Tita  eonstitntis, 
yerom  etiam  de  dericis  sive  monachis  qni  Latinie  smt  lingUB  ezpertes  fieri 
oportet.  Bede  Epist.  in  Wharton,  p.  255. 

§  Andiyimus  enim,  fama  est,  quia  mnlt«  yilUs  atqne  Ticnli  nostrse  gentis 
in  montibos  sint  inaccessis  ao  saltibns  dnmosis  positi,  nbi  nnnqoam  mnltis 
transeontlbus  annis  sit  yisus  anttstesi  qui  ibidem  aUquid  ministerii  ant  gratiss 
coelestis  ezhibuerit;  quoram  tamen  nee  unns  qnidem  a  tributas  antistiti 
reddendis  esse  possit  immnnis.    Epist.  Bed.  p.  856. 
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therefore  admonishes  Egbert  to  ordain  new  bishops,  and 
to  seek  the  pallium  for  himself  as  their  metropolitan, 
reciting  to  him  in  support  of  this  adyice  the  counsel 
which  pope  Gregory  had  given  to  Augustine*  Bede  also 
suggests  a  plan  for  effecting  this  object  by  changing  some 
of  the  larger  monasteries  into  episcopal  sees,  and  allowing 
the  abbots  to  be  elected  bishops.  The  next  subject  on 
which  Bede's  epistle  touches,  is  the  laxity  of  morals  then 
prevalent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  all  ranks,  and  par- 
ticularly the  corruptions  and  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  monasteries.  He  says  that  it  had  become  a 
custom  for  princes  and  nobles  to  found  and  endow  monas- 
tic houses,  in  order  to  live  in  them  a  secular  life  with  their 
wives  and  families,  and  with  such  of  the  clergy  as  were 
unwilling  to  conform  to  the  stricter  rules  of  the  order. 
**  Thus/'  he  adds,  "  during  about  thirty  years,  that  is, 
since  the  death  of  king  Aldfrid,  our  province  is  become 
mad  with  that  insane  error  to  such  a  degree,  that  there 
has  been  scarcely  an  earl  (prsefectus)  who  in  the  days  ol 
his  earldom  has  not  obtained  for  himself  a  monastery  of 
this  description,  and  introduced  his  wife  there  by  the  same 
iniquitous  transaction ;  and  this  wicked  custom  becoming 
prevalent,  even  the  ministers  and  attendants  of  the  king 
do  the  same  thing.  And  thus,  perverting  the  order,  there 
are  found  very  many  who  call  themselves  at  the  same  time 
abbots  and  earls,  or  ministers  or  attendants  of  the  king.'^ 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Bede  was  a  warm  advocate 
for  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

*  Sic  per  annoi  drdter  triginta,  hoc  est,  ex  quo  AlMd  rex  hamanu  rebus 
•blatiis  est,  provincia  nostra  vesano  illo  errore  dementata  est,  ut  noUns  pene 
ezinde  pnBfectomm  eztiterit,  qui  son  hajasmodi  sibi  monasterinm  in  diebns 
vam  prtefectorse  comparayerat,  soamque  simul  conjngem  pari  reata  nociTi 
mercatvs  adstrinzerat :  ac  prKvalente  pessima  consoetudine  minlstri  quoque 
regis  ac  famidi  idem  faoeie  sategerint.  Atque  ita,  ordine  perverso,  inniimeri 
not  inventi,  qui  se  abbates  pariter  et  pnsfectos,  sive  ministros  aat  famulos 
regis  appellant.    Bed»  Epist.  p.  961. 
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Egbert  immediately  acted  according  to  the  counsels  given 
him  by  Bede.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Bede's  epistle 
was  probably  written  at  the  bishop's  own  desire,  to  serve 
as  a  cover  for  the  reforms  which  he  intended  to  introduce 
into  his  diocese,*  and  which  the  pious  king  Ceolwulf  was 
eager  to  confirm.  In  effecting  this  object,  Egbert's  first 
care  was  to  fortify  his  own  authority  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  were  profiting  by  the  abuses  which  it 
was  his  design  to  correct.  When  Paulinus  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  from  Northumbria  in  632,  he  carried 
away  the  pallium  which  he  had  received  from  pope  Hono- 
lius,  and  the  ecclesiastics  who  subsequently  held  the  see 
of  York  during  a  hundred  and  three  years  had  been  satis- 
fied with  the  authority  and  attributes  of  simple  bishops. 
Egbert  now,  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Bede,  determined  to  lay  claim  to  the  succession  of  Pauli- 
nus; and  he  so  far  succeeded,  that  soon  after  Bede's  death, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  735,  he  received  the  pallium 
from  pope  Gregory  Ill.f  It  appears,  however,  that  Eg- 
bert had  been  obliged  to  visit  Rome  in  person,  to  obtain 
this  concession.]: 

We  have  no  further  information  relating  to  the  reforms 
which  Egbert  effected  in  his  diocese.  We  know  that  he 
did  not  create  new  episcopal  sees;  and  we  are  justified  in 

•  Gehle»  Dispntatio  Hist.  Theol.  de  Bedn  Venerab.  Vita  et  Scriptis,  p. 
95»  note» 

t  Continitat.  of  Bede  and  the  Sax.  Chron.  in  an.  735.  Akain,  de  Sanct. 
BoeL  Ebor.  1.  1279.  W.  Malmab.  de  Geat.  Beg.  Angl.  p.  34.  de  Oeat. 
Pontif.  p.  369.  Sim.  Donelm.  de  Hist.  Dnnelm.  Ecd.  ool.  11.  EjuBd. 
Spiat.  de  Arch.  Ebor.  col.  78.  In  the  latter  passage,  Simeon  gives  the  date 
as  being»  septimo  anno  regni  Ceolvulfi  regis,  oentesimo  tertio  anno  post 
disoessam  Paulini,  hoc  est  anno  dominicse  incamationis  occ.xxxv.  qno  anno 
▼enerabiUs  doctor  Beda  obiit  in  Gynmm. 

X  The  SazSn  Chronicle  says  he  received  the  palUnm  a/  Rome. — ^An. 
DCCXXXT,    Her  onfeng  Ecgbriht  biscop  paUinm  «t  Rome. 
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supposing  that  his  efforts  were  only  partially  successful  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  his  age^ 
for  about  eleven  years  after  the  date  of  Bede's  letter, 
Boniface  wrote  to  Egbert  of  York  (at  the  same  time  that 
he  addressed  a  similar  letter  to  Cuthbert  of  Canterbury) 
complaining  of  the  same  corruption  of  manners,  which 
had  been  described  by  Bede,  and  suggesting  measures  to 
redress  the  evil.*^  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Egbert 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  afiairs  of 
his  diocese ;  and  he  became  eminent  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law  and  discipline.  8o6n  after  his  ordi- 
nation to  the  prelacy,  he  composed  his  dialogue  De  Ekscle- 
jsdastica  Institutione,  which  is  still  preserved.  He  subse^ 
quently  published  a  collection  of  extracts  (Ezcerptiones) 
from  the  older  Canons  of  the  Church,  on  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  discipline ;  and  he  composed  the  Con- 
fessionale  and  Poenitentiale  which  were  afterwards  the 
standard  authorities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  These 
two  last  works  he  appears  to  have  published  at  the  same 
time  in  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  accessible  to  those  who  were  only  acquainted  with  their 
native  tongucf  They  are  now  extremely  valuable  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  manners  and  condition  of  our 
fore£Bithers  in  the  eighth  century.  The  following  extracts 
will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  these  works, 
and  of  the  minute  directions  which  they  contain. 


;.  £{rist.  54  (in  tbe  edit,  «f  1789,  or  Ep.  8,  in  the  edit,  of  Sen- 
riiu)y  p.  1^.  Inanditain  amm  mmUnn  est ... .  mt  gens  chriBtiaiia  coatim 
morem  vniTers»  teme»  ino  contra  pneoq^m  Dei,  deepidat  legitima  aiatri- 
nuttia,  et  adluereat  ineertis  InxariodB  advlteriii,  et  nefonda  atnpra  conae- 
cratanm  et  Telatamm  jfioeminaram  aniiiatvr. 

t  WiUdns,  Concil.  vol.  i.  p.  113,  anppoaef  tliew  booka  to  lutre  been 
written  fint  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  afterwards  translated  into^tin,  becanse 
the  Anglo-Saxon  phraseology  is  generally  foond  in  the  Latfai  text. 
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l^r&m  the  CinifeaioiuUe, 


S7.  Feowertyne  winter  msedenlieo 
m6t  igan  hire  lichiLman  ge- weald. 
Cniht  o^  i>  he  sig  .xr.  winter  eald 
sig  he  on  his  faeder  ge-wealdnm; 
syt^an  he  hine  m6t  munecian,  gif 
he  wylc,  ^  ui  »'r.  Fsmne  o^  j^  heo 
sig  .ziii.  aifS(Se  .zHii.  winter  sig  heo 
onhyrejldrenamihtun;  «fter^sere 
yldo  hire  hlaford  hi  m6t  ge-f6n  mid 
hire  wyllan.  Se  fseder  his  snnn, 
gif  him  myoel  neod  by^>  he  hine 
m6t  on  heowet  ge-iyllan,  oii  i^  he 
bilS  .vii.  winter;  ofer  *)»,  butan  )>eB 
euna  willan,  he  hine  ne  m6t  syllan. 

39.  B^n  gif  hi  man  acwellatS, 
cwelle  hig  man  T6i>e,  se'r  hi  to  hun 
hiknige  cumon,  *)  ham  "P  hig  ofer 
niht  ptenm  ne  wnnigon,  i  6te  man 
1»  hfinig  t  hig  worhton.  Gif  lytel 
fearh  liealle  on  we^tan,  *)  cucu  aig 
npp-atogen»  sprenge  man  )>one  wn'- 
tan  mid  halig  wsetere,  "^  bere6ce  mid 
recelse,  ^  Mcge  man  >one  wse'tan ; 
gif  hit  dead  dgf  ^  man  ne  msge  )H>ne 
wn'tange-ayllani  geote  hine  man  (it. 


S7.  Pnellseqnataordecimannomm 
corporifl  sui  potestatem  habere  licet. 
Pner,  uaqne  ad  xv,  aetatu  annum,  in 
potettate  sit  patris  aui ;  deinde  m 
monachom  potest  facere,  si  Telit,  et 
non  antea.  PueUa,  usque  ad  ziii. 
Tel  xiiii.  annum,  sit  in  potestate  pa- 
rentom  snoram ;  post  hano  tetateni 
dominus  ejus  illam  capere  potest, 
cum  Toluntate  sua.  Pater  potest 
miiim  Buum,  magna  necessitate 
compnlans,  in  senritatem  traderey 
usque  ad  septimum  annum ;  deinde, 
sine  Toluntate  filii,  eum  tradere  non 
potest* 

39.  Apes  si  occiderent  hominem, 
etatim  ocddantur,  antequam  ad  met 
penrenianty  ita  saltem  ut  non  per 
noctem  ibi  restent ;  et  mel  quod  fe- 
cerint  comedatur.  Si  poroellus  ce- 
ciderit  in  liquorem,  et  yivus  sit  ez- 
tractus,  spargatur  liquor  ille  aqua 
benedicta,  et  suffiatur  thure,  et  liquor 
sumatur;  si  mortuus  sit,  et  liquor 
dari  nequeat,  eifundatur. 


'\J^ 


Vrom  the  PanitentiaU,  lib,  iv. 


32.  Gif  hwylc  ge-h£dod  man  on 
h^taV  f &re,  gif  hit  beo  cleric,  forg& 
.lii.  mona'S  flsesc ;  diacon,  .ii.  gear ; 
mnsse-preost,  .ill. ;  i  bisceop,  .yii. 

33.  Gif  hwylc  bisceop,  o'^e  »'nig 
ge-hidod  man,  hine  oftrse'dlice  ofer- 
drince,  oiS^  he  )>es  ge-swioe,  o^^ 
his  hides  )>olige. 

34.  GHf  munuc  for  ofsr-drunoen* 
nysse  spiwe,  feste  .zzx.  daga. 

37.  SefSe  jmrh  tton  o>eme  oler» 
drenctS,  fieeste  .zl.  daga. 

Egbert  did  much  towards  restoring  learning  for  a  time 
in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.    Besides  forming  a  noble 


35.  Si  ordlnatus  quia  homo  ad 
venationem  prodeat,  si  sit  dericus, 
xii.  menses  a  came  se  abstineats 
diaconus,  ii.  annoe ;  presbyter,  iii. ; 
et  episcopus,  vii. 

33.  Si  episcopus  quia,  velquilibet 
ordinatus  homo,  ez  consuetudine  se 
inebriet,  vel  ab  hoc  desistat,  yel  or- 
dinem  suum  perdat. 

36.  Si  monachtui  cz  ebrietate  ero- 
mueiit,  zzx.  dies  Jejunet. 

37.  Qoi  per  frandem  alium  ine- 
briaTerit,  zl.  dies  j^unet. 
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library  at  York,*  he  taught  there  with  much  success,  and 
produced  more  than  one  illustrious  scholar.  His  name  is 
celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  instructor  of  Alcuin. 
In  addition  to  many  other  benefits  conferred  on  his  diocese, 
he  added  much  to  the  embellishments  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Tork.t  Bale  gives  titles  of  other  books  attri- 
buted to  this  prelate,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  but 
they  are  so  evidently  supposititious,  that  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  introduce  a  notice  of  them  here.  Egbert  died  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  7^6.  His  brother  king 
Eadbert  had,  in  7^B,  resigned  his  crown  to  retire  to  the 
monastery  at  York,  where  he  died  on  the  nineteenth  of 
August,  768 ;  and  the  two  brothers  were  buried  near  each 
other  under  one  of  the  porches  of  the  cathedral.]: 

Edition»  qfEglert*9  writing: 

Some  fragments  of  the  Poenitentiale  of  Egbert  were  printed  under  the  name 
of  Bede  in  different  coUectionBy  aa  in  the  works  of  Bede»  in  the  great 
collection  of  Councils  of  Labbsens,  in  the  appendix  to  Morinus,  de  Poeni- 
tent.  &c. 

Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  Constitntiones,  in  re  Ecclesiamm  Orbis  Britannic! 
....  Opera  et  Scrutino  Henrici  Spelman,  £q.  Aor.  torn.  i.  fol.  Lon- 
don, 1639,— ^pp.  858 — 280.  The  Exoerptiones.— pp.  281—888.  Frag- 
ments of  the  Poenitentiale  under  the  name  of  Bede. 

Venerabilis  Beds  Epistolse  Duae  ....  accessit  Egbertl  Archiepiscopi  Ebo- 
racensis  Beds  eqoalis  Dialogus  de  Ecclesiastica  Institntione  ....  in 
Incem  emisit  Jacobns  Wartens.  8to.  DnbUn,  1664.  pp.  91 — 114. 

ConeiliA  Magnse  Britanni»  et  Hibemiae  a  Synodo  Verolamiensi  a.d. 
ccccxLVi.  ad  Londiniensem  a.d.  cioioccxyii.  A  Davide  Wllkins. 
Vol.  I.  Lond.  fol.  1737.— pp.  88—86.  Dialogns  Ecdesiasticee  Insti- 
tntionis  adomno  Ecberto  (from  MS.  Cotton.  'Vltel.  A.  xii). — pp.  101 — 
118.  Exoerptiones  D.  Ecgberti  Eboracensis  archiepiscopi  ex  dictis  et 
canonibns  sanctorum  patrum  concinnatn,  et  ad  ecdesiasticte  politiae 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  the  present  Tolume,  p.  37. 
f  Alcuin,  De  Sanct.  Ecd.  Eborac.  1.  1865. — 

Inque  Dei  domibus  multa  omamenta  paravit. 

nias  argento,  gemmis  yestlvit,  et  auro, 

Serica  suspendens  peregrinis  vela  figuris. 
X  Chron.  Saxon,  in  an.  738.  Sim.  Dunelm.  de  Hilt.  Ecd.  Ebor.  col.  11. 
W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  885. 
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institationem  oondnceiites  (printed  from  MS.  Cotton.  Nero  A.  i.). — 
pp.  113 — 144.  The  Poenitentiale  of  Archbishop  Ecgbert,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin  (from  a  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  Camb.).  The 
two  last  are  printed  mneh  more  perfectly  than  in  Spelman. 

Bed»  Venerabilis  Opera  qusdam  Theological  none  primnm  edita,  neenon 
Historica,  antea  semel  wedita.  Accesseront  Egbert!  Archiepiscopl 
Eboracensis  Dialogos  de  Ecdesiastica  Institntione,  &c.  (by  Henry 
Wharton.)  4to.  Lond.  1693.  pp.  268^281.    Egbert!  Dialogos. 

Ancient  Laws  and  Institntes  of  England ;  comprising  Laws  enacted  under 

the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  &c also  Monnmenta  Ecdesiastica  An* 

glicana.  fol.  Lond.  1840.  (Edited  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  and  published 
by  the  Record  Commission.) — pp.  320 — 325.  Egbert!  Dialogus.— 
pp.  326—342.  The  Excerptiones  Ecgberti.— pp.  343—^92.  The  Con- 
fessionale  and  Poenitentiale,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin.  This  is  by 
much  the  best  edition.    The  fourth  book  of  the  Poenitentiale  in  Anglo- 

;  Saxon  has  been  printed  from  a  foreign  MS.  in  Mr.  Purton  Cooper*! 
Reports  on  the  Record  Commission.  Appendix  (B.) 


CUTHBERT  OP  CANTERBURY. 

While  Egbert  held  the  see  of  York,  the  province  of 
Canterbury  was  also  superintended  by  a  prelate  distin- 
guished beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries  by  his  learning 
and  energy  of  character.  Cuthbert  was  a  native  of  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia;  he  is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  a  monas- 
tery of  St.  Mary  at  ^  Limene^  on  the  border  of  Sussex;* 
and  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  king  Ethelbald,  by  whose 
influence  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Walstod  in  the  bishop- 
ric of  Hereford.  He  was  consecrated  to  that  see  in  736, 
and,  during  the  four  years  he  held  it,  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  zeal  with  which  he  completed  the  different  orna- 
ments of  the  cathedral  left  unfinished  by  his  predecessors, 
and  particularly  the  rich  cross  begun  by  bishop  Walstod. 
On  the  latter  he  ordered  the  following  epigram  to  be 
placed,  which,  with  another  epigram  preserved  by  William 
of  Malmsbury,  appears  to  be  all  that  remains  of  Cuthbert's 
metrical  compositions.f 

*  Evident.  Eccl.  Chr.  Cant  ap.  Decern  Scriptores,  coll.  8S09. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  De  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  S85.    Conf.  Tanner  and  Leland. 
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Hbc  venennda  cniois  Chzisti  yeiieraida  nerate 
Coeperat  antiBtes  Tonerandiu  nomine  Walitod 
Afgenti  atqne  anri  fabricare  monilibns  amplia. 
Sed  qnia  cvncta  cadant  mortalia  tempore  ceitOi 
Ipse  opere  in  medio  moriens,  e  came  receuit* 
Ast  ego  successor  prsfati  praesolis  ipse, 
Pontifiois  tribnente  Deo  qui  mnnere  ftmgor, 
Qoiqne  gero  certam  Cnthbertb  de  luce  yocamen, 
Omissnm  implerii  qnod  coeperat  ordine  pnlchro* 

In  the  year  740,*  Cuthbert  was  elected  to  succeed 
Nothelm,  who  had  died  in  the  preceding  year,  in  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  and  he  repaired  immediately  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  paUium  at  the  hands  of  pope  Gregory  Ill.t 
It  is  said  that  on  this  occasion  he  obtained  from  the  pope 
the  permission  to  have  cemeteries  within  the  cities,  instead 
of  placing  them  as  formerly  in  the  suburbs,  and  he  in  par- 
ticular obtained  for  his  cathedral  the  privilege  to  have 
within  its  walls  the  tombs  of  the  archbishops  and  others 
who  had  formerly  been  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Augustine.j: 

Few  incidents  of  Cuthbert's  life  are  known.  About 
A.D.  745  or  746,  fioniface  addressed  letters  to  him  and  to 
king  Ethelbald,  complaining  of  the  increasing  corruptions 
of  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  informing  them  of 
the  regulations  which  had  recently  been  agreed  to  by  a 
council  of  German  and  Prankish  bishops,  and  recommend- 

*  Continuat.  of  BedCyV^gd  the  Sason  dtroiu  Xnher  anthoritie&  bnt  of 
a  much  later  date,  place  this  event  in  743. 

t  Evident.  Eccl.  Chr.  Cant.  ap.  Decern  Scriptores,  coll.  2909,  3SI0. 
Act.  Pontif.  Cant,  autore  Gervasio,  ib.  col.  1640.  In  the  early  poem  on 
Cnthbert  printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  72,  it  is  stated— 

Est  Romam  tnnc  archiepiscopns  ille  profectus, 

Ut  caosam  pap»  verins  excutiat. 
Gregorius  tertins  apicem  snmmnmqne  regebat, 
Qnem  pncoonia,  Uns,  nobilittnt,  decorant 
X  Thome,  ap.  Dec.  Script,  col.  1774,  attempts  to  show  that  this  account, 
given  by  the  otlier  anthorittes,  is  inconsistent  with  chronology  ;  but  his  argu- 
ment rests  upon  an  error  in  the  date  of  Cuthbert*8  elevation  to  the  arch- 
bishopric. 
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ing  a  similar  measure  to  be  adopted  in  England.  In  his 
letter  to  Cuthbert,*  Boniface  m'ges  that  the  bishops 
should  be  more  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  the  flocks  en- 
trusted to  their  charge,  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hunt,  and  that  they  should  hold  annual  visitations ;  and 
he  complains  of  the  general  increase  of  drunkenness  and 
licentiousness,  and  particularly  of  the  incontinence  of  the 
nuns.  The  archbishop  and  the  king  concurred  in  the 
views  of  Boniface,  and  a  council  was  held  at  Cloveshoe, 
or  Cliff,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  7^7*  in  which  thirty  canons 
were  enacted,  directed  chiefly  against  the  negligence  of  the 
clergy  and  against  the  secular  monasteries.  Among  other 
things,  it  was  directed  that  the  paternoster  and  the  creed 
should  be  taught  in  English,  and  that  the  priests  should 
not  take  fees  for  the  baptism  of  infants.  The  acts  of  this 
council  were  compiled  by  Archbishop  Cuthbert.t 

Cuthbert  presided  at  another  synod  held  in  756  to  fix 
the  day  for  the  observation  of  the  feast  of  St.  Boniface, 
who  had  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  preceding  year.  He 
died  in  *15S^X  on  the  25th  or  26ih  of  October,  and  was  the 
first  prelate  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury. 
Before  his  death,  he  had  given  orders  that  his  body  should 
be  carried  secretly  to  the  tomb,  to  preserve  it  from  the 
monks  of  St.  Augustine's,  who  appear  to  have  harboured 
the  design  of  attacking  the  convoy,  and  carrying  him  by 
force  to  be  deposited  in  their  cemetery  with  his  predeces- 


*  The  letter  to  Cuthbert  is  the  73rd  in  the  edition  of  Boniface's  Epistles, 
fol.  1789«  and  the  105th  in  the  older  edition  of  Serrarins.  It  is  also  printed 
in  Wilkins's  Concilia. 

f  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  197.  The  canons  passed  at  this  council 
are  given  in  Wilkins,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

X  Sax.  Chron.  in  A.D.  758.  Her  CulJbryht  srcebiscop  foi^fcrde  ;  T  he 
heold  j^  arcebisceoprice  .xTiii.  gear.  The  continuator  of  Bede,  and  Florence 
of  Worcester,  give  the  same  date.  Some  later  chronicles  give  760  and  761 
as  the  year  of  his  death. 
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sors.*  Cuthbert's  claims  to  a  literary  reputation  seem  to 
have  rested  solely  on  his  metrical  compositions.  Leland 
assures  us  that  he  saw  a  volume  of  his  epigrams  in  the 
library  of  the  abbey  of  Malmsbury ;  but  no  traces  of  it 
exist  at  present.  The  two  epigrams  preserved  by  William 
of  Malmsbury  give  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's style. 


BONIFACE.t  (WINFRID.) 

Apter  the  death  of  Bede,  learning  declined  rapidly 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  greater  monastic  schools 
still  produced  a  few  scholars^  but  of  these  the  most 
advanced  sought  on  the  continent  a  field  where  their 
labours  were  better  appreciated.  The  new  scene  of  reli- 
gious activity,  opened  first  by  Wilbrord,  was  at  the  same 

*  Act.  Pontif.  Cant,  autore  Gerrasio,  ap.  Dec.  Script,  col.  1 640.  Godwin 
de  Epiac. 

t  The  life  of  Bonahee  was  written  at  the  request  of  his  successor  arch- 
bishop Lnl  by  a  presbyter  named  WiUibald.  Several  editions  of  this  life 
have  been  printed.  It  was  first  given  in  1603  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Antiquse  Lectiones  of  Canisius.  Serrarins  joined  it  to  his  edition  of  Boni- 
face's Epistles;  it  was  next  given  by  Mabillon,  in  the  Act.  Sanct.  Ord. 
Ben.  sec  iii.  part  2»  and  by  Henschenius  in  the  Acta  Sanct.  Jonii,  tom.  i. ; 
and  it  has  been  more  recently  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Monu- 
menta  Germani»  Histories  by  Ports.  This  last  b  by  fiur  the  best  text,  and 
is  the  edition  quoted  in  the  present  volume.  Willibald*s  work  was  the 
foundation  of  many  lives  written  at  different  periods,  most  of  them  anonymous, 
and  containing  very  little  additional  matter.  Some  of  them  will  be  found 
printed  in  the  collections  of  Pertz  and  Dom  Bouquet,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
&c.  The  most  important  was  compiled  by  Othlonus,  a  monk  of  Ratisbon, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  who  has  interwoven  with  WilUbald's  narrative  copies 
of  papal  briefs,  the  letters  of  Boniface,  and  other  documents  ;  it  is  printed 
by  Mabillon,  Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.  ssec.  iii.  part  8. — A  detailed  account 
of  the  labours  of  Boniface  is  given  by  Schmidt,  Handbuch  der  christlichen 
Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  Iv.  The  Epistol»  S.  Bonifac.,  in  the  edition  by 
Wflrdtwein,  1 789,  are  so  arranged  and  connected  together  as  to  form  a  life 
of  the  saint    This  is  the  edition  to  which  we  in  general  refer. 
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time  drawing  out  of  England  the  religious  zeal  which  had 
characterized  the  preceding  century^  and  which  at  home 
no  longer  found  the  same  excitement  to  feed  its  flame. 

About  the  year  680^  at  Crediton  in  Devonshire^  was 
bom  Winfrid,  *  whose  parents  were  of  noble^  if  not  royal, 
blood.  Winfrid  was  the  favourite  child  of  his  father,  who 
had  chosen  him  as  the  heir  of  his  worldly  possessions ; 
but,  even  before  he  had  reached  his  fourth  year,  he  began 
to  exhibit  a  disposition  for  piety  and  study,  which  was 
fostered  by  the  preachers  and  ecclesiastics  who  frequented 
his  father's  house.  The  latter,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  change  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  placed  him  in  his 
seventh  year  under  abbot  Wulfhard  in  the  monastery  then 
called  ad-£scancastre  (now  Exeter).t  From  thence  he 
was  removed  to  a  monastic  house  named  *^  NhutsceUe,'^  in 
Hampshire,  where,  under  abbot  Wynbert,  he  was  remark- 
able for  his  constant  application  to  his  studies,  and  from 
a  scholar  he  soon  became  a  teacher.:]:  At  the  age  of  t}iirty 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.§  This  was  about  the 
year  710,  when  Ine  ruled  the  kingdom  of  Wessex^  soon 
after  which  the  West-Saxon  clergy  met  together  to  setde 
some  questions  which  had  created  a  division  among  them, 
and  they  determined  to  send  one  of  their  order  to  obtain 
the  decision  of  Berctwald  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Winfrid  was  chosen  to  perform  this  mission ;  and,  imme- 
diately after  his  return,  he  began  to  manifest  the  desire  of 
travelling  to  convert  the  pagan  Germans  who  occupied 
the  centre  of  Europe.  || 

*  The  name  is  spelt  Wynftithiu,  in  bishop  Daniel's  recommendatory 
letters.    In  other  epistles  printed  in  the  collection  it  is  Unimfredos  and 
NVinfredos. 

t  Willibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  pp.  334, 335. 

t  Willibald,  pp.  336,  337. 

§  Othlon.  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  38. 

II  WiUibald,  p.  338.    Othlon.  p.  3S. 
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With  this  design,  Winfrid  with  a  few  of  his  fellow 
monks  repaired  to  London,  which,  even  at  this  early  period, 
was  a  celebrated  commercial  port,  and  there  they  em- 
barked in  a  ship  which  carried  them  to  '  Dorstet.**  They 
reached  Friesland  in  716,  atthe  time  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
Frieslanders,  which  followed  the  death  of  Pepin  of  Heristal, 
and  during  the  persecution  of  the  Christian  congrega- 
tions which  had  been  founded  on  the  borders  of  Friesland 
by  Wilbrord.  Winfrid  went  to  Utrecht,  where  he  waited 
till  the  arrival  of  Radbod,  and  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  barbarian  prince ;  but,  despairing  of  success  in  that 
quarter,  he  returned  to  his  native  land.t  He  remained 
with  his  old  preceptor  at  '^Nhutscelle'^  till  the  autumn  of 
7l8,t  when,  unmoved  by  offers  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment at  home,§  he  again  took  a  ship  at  London,  and 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  France.  Winfrid^s  ship,  aided  by 
a  favourable  wind,  soon  arrived  in  the  river  Cuent  (now 
called  the  Canche),  and  he  landed  at  Cuentawich,  a  town 
which  stood  somewhere  near  the  modem  Etaples ;  from 
whence,  after  a  brief  stay,  he  went  to  Rome,||  where  he 
found  many  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  particularly 

*  Ac  eic  inmexiBis  peragratis  teme  paitibus,  prospero  ovans  fratnim  comi- 
tatu,  perrenit  ad  locum  ubi  erat  forum  rernm  Tenalium,  et  usque  hodie  anti- 
quo  Anglorum  Sazonumque  vocabulo  appellatnr  Lundenwicb,  ac  non  multo 
transacto  postliminio,  nautamm  nayiter  noTus  quidem  epipata,  consentiente 
nauclerioy  adgressua  est  naTim,  nauloque  inpenso,  prospero  Tentorum  flatn 
perrenit  ad  Dorstet.  WiUibald,  p.  338. 

t  WilUbald,  p.  339. 

t  EpistolsB  S.  Bonif.  p.  10.  WOlibald,  p.  339,  appears  to  suppose  tbat 
he  left  England  in  the  spring  of  717. 

i  WiUibald,  who  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  probably  imperfect  information 
reUting  to  this  early  period  of  his  life,  has  been  foUowed  b j  all  other  biogra- 
phers in  the  statement  that  the  abbot  Wynbert  died  during  the  internal  of 
Winfirid's  first  and  second  Toyages,  and  that  the  latter  declined  the  honour 
of  succeeding  him  as  abbot  of  the  Monastery.  Sereral  years  later,  in  a 
letter  from  Germany  to  bishop  Daniel,  he  speaks  of  his  "  abbot  and  master 
Uuinbertus,*'  as  being  then  recently  dead.    Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  33. 

II  WiUibald,  p.  340. 
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Bttgga^  or  Eadbiurga^  an  Anglo-Saxon  princess^  who  had 
quitted  the  pomp  of  the  world  for  a  cloister,  and  with 
whom  he  formed  a  lasting  friendship.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Winfrid  quitteii  England 
with  an  earnest  desire  of  becoming  the  apostle  of  the 
Germans,  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the  advice  of  bishop 
Daniel,  who  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  generally 
to  the  clergy  of  the  countries  through  which  he  had  to 
pass,  as  well  as  a  particular  letter  to  the  pope-  Gregory 
II.  who  at  this  time  occupied  the  papal  chair,  and  with 
whom  he  had  frequent  conferences  during  the  winter  of 
7 18  and  the  spring  of  719>  entered  warmly  into  his  design, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  in  the  latter  year  he  gave  him 
letters  authorizing  him  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
the  Thuringians.t  Winfrid  left  Rome,  laden  with  relics, 
and,  alter  having  been  honourably  entertained  at  the  court 
of  Luitprand  king  of  the  Lombards,  he  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  passed  through  the  borders  of  the  Bagoarii  and  the 
Germans  into  Thuringia-t  After  preaching  there  for  some 
time  with  partial  success,  he  went  into  France,  and  there 
received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Radbod  and 
of  the  floiuishing  condition  of  the  church  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Friesland.§  Winfrid  immediately  proceeded  to 
Utrecht,  and  continued  during  three  years  to  assist  Wil* 
brord,  who,  we  are  told,  intended  (about  A.D.  7^2)  to 
make  him  one  of  his  bishops.!!     But  Winfrid  had  higher 

*  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  14. 

t  WillilMad,  p.  340.    Epist.  S.  Bonif.  pp.  10—18. 

%  Incognitosqne  Bagoariomm  et  confines  Gennanis  tenninosadgrediens, 
in  Thyringeam  jnzta  mandatnm  apostolic»  sedis  oonaiderando  progressus  est. 
WiUibald,  p.  340. 

§  WiUibald,  p.  341.  Among  the  Epistles  of  BonlAoe,  p.  14,  is  one  from 
Bvgga  congratolatlng  him  on  the  death  of  Radbod. 

II  WiUibald,  ib.  In  a  letter  from  Winfrid,  written  during  this  period,  to 
his  friend  Nidhard  in  England,  he  speaks  as  if  he  had  then  an  inten- 
tion of  retaining  to  his  nati?e  cooBtry.— Propterea  si  Dominns  omnipotens 
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* 

Tiews ;  and,  declining  this  honour,  he  quitted  the  society  of 
Wilbrord,  and  returned  to  the  district  committed  to  his 
care  by  the  papal  letters,  establishing  himself  at  Ama- 
naburg  (Amoneburg,  near  Marburg),  on  the  river  Amana 
(the  Ohm).*  Here,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  he  made 
many  converts  among  the  Saxons  and  the  Hessians ;  and, 
^n  7^3,  he  sent  one  of  his  companions,  named  Binna,  to 
inform  the  pope  of  the  success  of  his  labours.  Gregory 
sent  back  the  messenger  with  a  pressing  invitation  to 
Winfrid  to  repair  in  person  to  Rome.  He  was  there 
received  with  marks  of  the  highest  consideration,  and, 
having  previously  been  examined  in  his  faith  and  having 
taken  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope  as  sole  and  absolute 
head  of  the  church,  f  he  was  ordained  a  bishop  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  the  thirtieth  of  November  7^3,  and  his 
commission  to  convert  the  Germans  was  formally  repeated. 
On  this  occasion,  the  pope  conferred  upon  Winfrid  the 
name  of  Boniface,  by  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  known. 
From  Rome  Boniface  went  with  commendatory  letters  to 
Charles  Martel,  whose  permission  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain,  before  he  could  venture  to  establish  himself  in  the 
country  of  the  Hessians  in  the  public  capacity  of  bishop.:^ 
The  district  which  Boniface  had  chosen  for  the  scene  of 
his  labours  included  many  different  tribes  of  the  great 
German  race,  and  the  pagans  were  not  the  only  people 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  The  papal  letters,  which 
he  carried  with  him  after  his  second  journey  to  Rome, 

Tolnerit,  ut  aliquando  ad  istaa  partes  remeani,  sicnt  |>ropoBitiim  habeo,  per 
▼ian)  spondeo  me  tlbi  in  his  omnibus  fore  iidelem  amicum,  et  in  stndio  divi- 
naram  scriptaramm,  in  quantum  vires  suppeditent,  derotissimum  adjutorem. 
Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  17. 

*  WiUibald,  p.  342.  Conf.  Schmidt,  Handbnch  der  chr.  IQrefaengesch. 
It.  36,  37. 

t  The  oath  b  giren  in  Othlonus,  and  among  the  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  19. 

I  Wiltibald,  p.  343.    Epist.  S.  Bon.  p.  783. 
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gave  him  a  kind  of  authority  over  all  the  bishops  and 
clergy  within  the  limits  assigned  to  his  mission.  The  ex- 
tensive region  of  Thuringia  (under  which  name  was  also 
included  the  modern  Franconia)  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel ;  but  the  clergy  are  represented  as  being 
at  this  time  negligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties^ 
irregular  in  their  living,and teaching  schismaticaldoctrines.* 
The  conversion  of  the  Thuringians  had  in  fact  been  the 
work  of  the  Irish  monks,  who  had  been  drawn  to  this  part 
of  Europe  by  the  fame  of  Columbanus  and  St.  Gall^  or  by 
those  of  the  Frankish  clergy  who  held  similar  tenets.t  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Winfrid^  the  pope  saw  the  instrument 
which  was  to  bring  them  back  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
In  his  first  attempts  in  Thuringia^  Boniface  met  with  great 
opposition,  and  apparently  received  from  the  older  clergy 
so  many  causes  of  vexation,  that  he  quitted  his  task  with 
disgust.  In  his  letters  to  his  friends,  written  during  the 
earlier  period  of  his  labours,  he  complains  more  frequently 
of  the  mortifications  he  received  from  ^^  false  Christians  " 
than  of  the  persecutions  of  the  pagans.^  His  difficulties 
were  rather  increased  than  lessened,  when,  after  his  ordi- 
nation to  the  prelacy,  he  was  obliged  to  act  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ruler  of  the  Franks,  and  his  rigid  zeal  seems 
to  have  been  put  to  a  hard  trial  when  he  thus  found  him- 

*  CoDf.  Willibald,  p.  346.  Othlon.  p.  41.  Schmidt,  Handb.  der  chr. 
Kirchengetch.  iy.  p.  21 . 

t  The  pope's  letter  to  the  Germans  contained  the  following  danse :  gen- 
tilitatis  ritnm  et  doctrinam  yel  yenientinm  Brittonum  vel  falsomm  sacerdo- 
tnm  et  hsereticoram  ant  nndecnmqoe  sint,  rennentes  ac  prohibentes  abjidatis. 
Othlon.  p.  46. 

X  In  one  letter  (Epist  p.  56)  he  desires  the  prayers  of  the  nnns,  nt  libe- 
remnr  ab  importnnis  et  malia  hominibns ;  non  enimomninm  est  fides.  In 
a  letter  to  another  nnn,  probably  Bugga,  (Epist.  p.  70),  he  says,  Charitatifl 
Testm  clementiam  intimis  obsecramns  precibns,  nt  pro  nobis  peccatoribos 
apnd  Dominnm  intercedere  cnretis :  qnia  mnltis  et  yariis  tempestatnm  tnr- 
binibns  concnssi  et  quassati  snmns,  siye  a  paganis,  sive  a  ftlsis  Christianis» 
sen  a  fomicariis  clericis,  sive  a  pseudo-sacerdotibuB. 
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self  in  a  manner  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  fraternity  with 
the  schismatical  bishops  of  Gaul.  In  a  letter  to  bishop 
Daniel,  written  about  the  year  7^4,  Boniface  acquaints 
him  with  his  doubts  on  this  subject ;  and  the  English  pre- 
late^ in  his  answer^  exliorts  him  to  bear  with  the  errors  of 
the  Prankish  clergy,  and  to  submit  in  patience  to  the 
obstacles  they  might  throw  in  his  way,  whilst  his  zeal  had 
a  more  useful  channel  to  employ  itself  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  among  the  heathens.*  Even  the 
pope  was  obliged  at  times  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  his 
missionary.  In  the  year  726,  Boniface  appears  to  have 
excited  the  anger  of  his  opponents  in  an  unusual  degree^ 
by  undertaking  to  rebaptize  persons  who  had  already  re- 
ceived baptism  from  those  whom  he  terms  ^^  adulterous 
and  unworthy  priests/'  that  is,  by  married  clergy,  whom 
he  elsewhere  stigmatizes  as  "  fornicarios  clericos.^'  He 
applied  to  the  pope  for  a  confirmation  of  what  he  had 
done ;  but  Gregory,  in  reply,  urged  him  ^^  to  conform  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  church ;  for  whoever  is  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  is  in  no  way  lawful  for  him  to  be  rebaptized. 
For  he  receives  the  gift  of  this  grace,  not  in  the  name  of 
the  baptizer,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.^'t  Some 
years  later,  pope  Zacharias  expressed  more  strongly  his 
displeasure  that  Boniface  had  caused  persons  to  be  brought 
a  second  time  to  the  font  because  they  had  been  baptized 
by  a  priest  who  was  ignorant  of  Latin,  and  who  in  per- 
forming the  ceremony  had  said,  ^^  Baptize  te  in  nomine 

*  Epist.  S.  Bonifac.  pp.  31  et  sqq. 

t  EnimTcro  qaosdam,  absque  interrogatione  symboli,  ab  adulteris  et  in- 
dignis  presbyteris  fassus  es  baptizatos.  la  his  toa  dilectio  teneat  antiquom 
morem  Ecclesiae :  quia  qnisque  la  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritas  Sancti 
baptixatus  est,  rebaptizari  earn  minixne  licet.  Non  enim  in  nomine  bapti- 
zantis,  sed  in  nomine  TrinitatiBi  hvyos  gratise  donum  percipitur.  Epist.  S. 
Bonif.  p.  60. 
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Patria^  et  Filia,  et  Spiiitus  Sancti'^  (instead  of  Patris  et 
Filii) ;  the  pope  observes  in  his  letter  that  the  rite  of 
baptism  having  been  canonically  performed,  the  mistake 
of  the  priest  in  this  particular  point  had  not  introduced 
any  error  or  schism  into  the  church.* 

The  pagan  Hessians  had  their  chief  strength  in  the  vast 
wilds  of  the  ancient  Hercynian  forest.  Boniface  found  in 
Amanaburg  a  convenient  position  from  which  to  carry  his 
excursions  either  into  the  forest,  which  was  also  frequented 
by  the  Slavi,  or  amongst  the  Thuringians,  who  likewise 
held  part  of  the  forest  still  known  as  the  Thiiringer-wald, 
or  into  the  territory  of  the  Saxons.  In  preaching  to  these 
different  tribes,  Boniface  and  his  companions  were  often 
exposed  to  perils.  The  people  of  the  forests  were  espe- 
dally  barbarous  and  ignorant,  and  their  preacher,  whose 
mind  was  filled  with  the  profound  and  mysterious  doc- 
trines of  his  church,  appears  to  have  found  some  difficulty 
in  making  his  instructions  plain  enough  to  come  within  the 
grasp  of  their  understandings.  He  sought  the  advice  of 
his  old  and  trusty  counsellor,  bishop  Daniel,  who  sent 
him,  in  a  letter  still  preserved,  the  outline  of  a  simple 
catechism,  by  which  he  was  first  to  convince  them  that  the 
gods  they  worshipped  were  the  creation  of  men,  and  of  no 
avail,  and  then  to  explain  to  them  the  nature  of  the  true 
God,  and  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
the  coming  of  Christ.f  Boniface  seems  always  to  have 
had  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  purity  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  his  native  country,  as  they  had 
been  handed  down  from  Augustine;  in  points  of  con- 
troversy he  sought  the  opinions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bishops,  even  in  opposition  to  those  inculcated  by  the 
pope;   and  he  sent  for  multitudes  of  Anglo-Saxons,  of 

*  Epiflt.  S.  Bonif.  p.  154. 

t  Epiat.  S.  Bonif.  No.  14.  (Ed.  1789). 
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both  sexes^  to  assist  him  in  his  labours.  Among  his 
countrymen  whom  he  afterwards  made  bishops  and  ab- 
botSj  the  most  distinguished  were  Burchard^  Lul^  the  two 
brothers  Willibald  and  Wunibald^  Witta^  and  Gregory ; 
among  the  English  nuns  whom  he  placed  over  his  mo- 
nastic foundations^  his  biographer  has  commemorated  the 
names  of  Chunihilt  (the  aunt  of  Lul)^  her  daughter  Be- 
rathgit,  Chunidrut^  Tecla^  Lioba^  and  WilUbald's  sister 
Waltpurgis.*  In  the  brief  acts  of  one  of  the  councils 
assembled  by  Boniface  we  find  a  copy  of  the  original 
abjuration  of  idolatry  and  declaration  of  fiedth  which 
he  made  his  converts  repeat  at  the  baptismal  font;t  it  is 
a  curious  and  unique  specimen  of  the  language  of  the 
people  and  age^  and  differs  no  more  from  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon  than  two  English  dialects  of  the  present  day  differ 
from  each  other.  This  near  resemblance  in  the  languages^ 
and  consequently  the  acknowledged  affinity  in  bloody 
must  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  missionaries. 


The  firm  qf  a^furation. 


Fonachista  Diabolae  ? 

£t  rup.  Ec  fonacho  Diabolae. 

End  allmn  diabol  gelde  ? 

Eeap,  End  ec  forsacho  allom  dio- 
bol  gelde. 

End  allmn  diabole  nnercnm  ? 

IZefp.  End  ec  fonacho  allom  diaboles 
uuercom  end  nuordum,  thnna 
erende,  Unoden  end  Saznote, 
ende  allem  them  unholdnm 
the  hira  genotas  eint. 


Fonakest  thou  the  dcTil  ? 

jtntw.  I  forsake  the  deril. 

And  all  worship  of  the  devil? 

Antw,  And  I  forsake  all  worship  of 
the  deril. 

And  all  works  of  the  devil  ? 

Antw,  And  I  forsake  all  works  and 
words  of  the  devil,  the  wor- 
ship of  groves,  Woden  and 
Saxnote,  and  all  the  evil 
spirits  who  are  their  com- 
panions. 


*  Othlon.  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  43.  In  Mabillon's  Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened. 
are  printed  early  lives  of  several  of  these  missionaries,  as  Willibald,  Wnne- 
bald,  Lioba  (or  Liobgitha),  Waltpnrgis,  Lnl,  and  Gregory. 

t  Printed  in  the  Epist  S.  Bonif.,  p.  126. 
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Gelobiita  in  Got  almehtigaii»  £idaer  ? 

Retp.  Ec  gdobo  in  (3ot  almehtigan, 

fiidaer. 
GMobifltn  in  Crist,  Godet  svno  ? 
Eeep,   Ec  gelobo  in  Critt,  Godes 

tano. 
Gelobistn  in  halogan  gut  ? 
Setp.  Ec  gelobo  in  halogan  gast. 


BelieYest  thon  in  God  Almighty,  the 

father? 
jhuw.  I  believe  in  God  Almighty, 

the  father. 
BeUereat  thon  in  Christ,  God's  son  ? 
Anno,  I  beliere  in  Christ,  God's  son. 

Belierest  thon  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
Atuw.  I  belieye  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 


Boniface  left  the  court  of  Charles  Martel^  to  seek  the 
former  scene  of  his  labours^  early  in  the  year  *J24,  his 
success  being  now  ensured  by  the  new  authority  with 
which  he  was  armed.  As  his  converts  increased^  he  was 
obliged  to  increase  the  number  of  his  clergy,  and  during 
the  few  years  which  immediately  followed  he  was  joined 
by  numerous  Anglo-Saxons^  who  became  so  many  active 
preachers,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through 
all  parts  of  Hessia  and  Thuringia.  In  the  collection  of 
Boniface^s  Epistles  a  few  of  the  letters  of  encouragement 
and  congratulation,  which  these  missionaries  brought  from 
his  friends  at  home,  are  still  preserved.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Hessia^  Boniface  built  a  monastery  at  Orthorp 
(Ohrdruf,  in  Thuringia).  His  first  converts  were,  as 
usual,  among  the  higher  classes,  while  the  mass  of  the 
Hessians^  more  blindly  attached  to  the  superstitions  of 
their  forefathers,  persisted  in  their  idolatry,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  worship  of  trees  and  fountains,  and 
in  a  multitude  of  minor  superstitious  practices.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  their  veneration  stood  in  the  forest^ 
at  G(aesmerae  (Geismar,  near  Fritzlar);  it  was  an  oak  of 
/  vast  magnitude  and  antiquity,  to  which  the  pagans  had 
given  the  name  of  the  oak  of  Jupiter  (robur  Jovis). 
Boni&ce,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  converts,  re- 
solved to  destroy  this  object  of  superstition,  and  he  re- 
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paired  to  the  spot  with  a  large  body  of  his  friends  and 
assistants.  A  crowd  of  pagan  Hessians  were  also  assem- 
bled, to  witness,  as  they  imagined,  the  trial  of  strength 
between  their  own  gods  and  those  of  the  Christians ;  for 
they  seem  not  to  have  doubted  that  the  deities  they  wor- 
shipped would  interfere  to  protect  the  sacred  tree,  and 
inwardly  they  cursed  the  strangers  who  had  thus  come  to 
invade  the  silence  of  their  woods.  Boniface  applied  the 
axe  with  his  own  hand ;  a  strong  wind  appears  to  have 
aided  his  design,  and,  before  he  had  made  much  progress 
with  his  weapon,  the  immense  tree  fell  with  a  fearful  crash, 
and  in  the  concussion  the  trunk  split  itself  into  four 
pieces.  The  pagans  were  struck  with  fear  and  wonder; 
they  acknowledged  that  their  gods  were  vanquished,  and, 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  political  invasions,  so 
in  this  spiritual  contest  they  submitted  quietly  to  the 
conqueror.  Boniface  built  a  wooden  oratory  of  the  timber 
of  the  tree,  and  consecrated  it  in  honour  of  St.  Peter.  It 
remained  long  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  but  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  tree,  or  at  Fritz- 
lar,  where  Boniface  afterwards  built  a  church  dedicated  to 
that  apostle.* 

In  731,  pope  Gregory  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  III.  Boniface  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to 
Rome,  and  the  new  pope  not  only  continued  to  him  the 
friendship  which  he  had  constantly  experienced  from  his 
predecessor,  but,  in  732,  he  sent  him  the  pallium  and 
made  him  archbishop  over  all  the  German  tribes  in  the 
conversion  of  whom  he  had  been,  or  might  hereafter  be, 
instrumental.t    Soon  after  this  event,  Boniface  built  two 

•  WOlibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  pp.  343,  344.  Conf.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mytho- 
logie,  p.  42. 

t  Willibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  345.  Kpist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  65,  where  is  printed 
the  pope's  letter  on  this  occasion. 
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churches,  one  at  Fridealare  (Fritzlar),  dedicated,  as  we 
have  before  said,  to  St.  Peter,  the  other  at  Amanaburg, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael ; .  and  he  also  founded  two  monas- 
teries attached  to  them.*  While  Boniface  and  his  com- 
panions were  thus  occupied  in  spreading  Christianity 

among  the  wilds  of  Germany,  the  churches  in  the  south 
were  threatened  with  extermination  by  the  ravages  of  the 
Saracens.  In  the  October  of  732,  occurred  the  great 
battle  near  Tours  between  Charles  Martel  and  the 
invaders.  Boniface  could  not  avoid  being  afflicted  by 
the  rumours  of  these  invasions.  In  a  letter  to  Bugga,  an 
EngUsh  nun  at  Rome,  he  persuades  her  to  postpone  a 
journey,  which  she  had  proposed  to  make,  until  the  fears 
excited  by  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  had  subsided.t 
This  letter  was  written  in  732,  or,  more  probably,  in  734, 
when  the  Saracens  took  Aries  and  Avignon,  and,  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  Provence,  were  threatening 
to  carry  their  devastations  into  Italy.;]: 

At  this  period  Boniface,  in  addition  to  his  contentions 
with  the  schismatics,  seems  to  have  been  involved  in 
some  disputes  with  the  catholics,  which  probably  ori- 
ginated in  circumstances  connected  with  the  baptism 
of  his  converts.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  appears  then  to  have  been  newly  introduced,  that  a 
marriage  between  two  persons,  who  have  contracted  a 
spiritual  relationship  at  the  baptismal  font,  is  unlawful. 
We  are  led  to  suppose  from  his  letters,  that  Bonifiace  had 
solemnized  a  marriage  between  a  widow  and  a  man  who 
had  formerly  stood  as  godfather  to  her  son.  The  Prankish 
clergy,  who  sought  every  occasion  of  vexing  him,  appear 

•  WilUbald,  p.  345. 

t  Donee  rebellioneSi  et  tentationes,  et  minse  Saracenorum,  quie  apud 
RomanoB  nnper  emereenmty  conquiererint.    Epist.  S.  Bonif.,  p.  78. 
t  Remand,  Invaaions  dea  Sarazins  en  France,  p.  54. 
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to  have  protested  against  the  marriage^  and^  finding  that 
the  clergy  of  Rome  joined  with  them^  he  wrote  to  England 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  Nothhelm  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Pecthelm  bishop  of  Whitem.  To  the  latter  he  says^ 
''  If  this  be  a  crime,  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  nor  did  I 
ever  find  in  the  ancient  canons  or  in  the  decretals  of  the 
pontiffs  that  the  fathers,  or  in  the  Calculus  Peccatorum 
that  the  apostles  enumerated  it ;  ^'  *  ^'  I  can  in  no  wise  un- 
derstand/' he  says  to  Nothhelm,  ''why  in  one  instance  the 
spiritual  relationship  in  the  conjunction  of  the  carnal  union 
is  so  great  a  sin,  when  we  are  all,  in  holy  baptism,  brothers 
and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters  of  Christ  and  the  church/'f 
The  answers  of  the  English  prelates  are  not  preserved ; 
but  they  probably  advised  him  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  decree  of  the  pope. 

Among  other  letters  which  Boniface  received  about  this 
time,  we  find  one  from  bishop  Torthelm,  encouraging  him 
to  preach  to  and  convert  the  Saxons.]:  We  find  no  other 
intimation  of  his  attempt  to  convert  the  Saxons  at  this 
period ;  but  soon  afterwards,  about  the  year  7^6,  having 
completed  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Frideslare  and 
Amanaburg,  he  went  into  the  country  of  the  Bagoarii 
(Bavaria),  then  governed  by  duke  Hugobert,§  where  he 

*  De  una  quoque  re  Testrnm  consiliam  et  reaponsum  aadire  desideramiui. 
Affirmant  sacerdotes  per  totam  Frandam  et  Galliaa,  nee  non  et  Romani, 
maximi  criminia  ream  esse  hominem,  qui  in  matrimoniom  aodperet  illam 
Tidaam,  cigiia  ante  filinm  in  baptismo  adoptiynm  inscipiebat.  Quod  peccati 
genua,  ai  verom  est,  bactenoa  ignorabam :  et  nee  in  antiquia  canonibna  nee 
in  decretia  pontificnm  patrea,  nee  in  Calcnlo  Peccatonim  apoatolos  oaqoam 
ennmeraaae  cogno^i.  Epiat.  S.  Bonif.  p.  87. 

t  Qnia  nnUatenoa  intelligere  poaanm,  qnare  in  uno  loco  apiritoalia  pro- 
pinqnitaa  in  conjnnctione  camalia  copulse  tarn  grande  peccatam  ait,  qnando 
omnea  in  aacro  baptiamate,  Chriati  et  eccleaiae,  filii  et  filiB,  fratrea  et 
■ororea  eaae  comprobemur.    Epiat.  S.  Bonif,  p.  90. 

t  Epiat.  S.  Bonif.  Ep.  S8.  Perhapa  thia  name  ia  an  error  for  Nothhelm,  in 
which  caae  the  letter  mnat  have  been  written  in  735  or  736. 

§  WiUibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  345. 
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not  only  made  many  converts  to  the  Christian  faith^ 
but  checked  the  heresy  which  had  been  introduced 
among  the  older  Christians  by  a  schismatic  named  Erm- 
wolf.^  He  then  returned  to  Hessia^  in  which  country  and 
in  Thuringia  the  number  of  churches  increased  daily.  In 
the  autumn  of  73  8,  Boniface  again  went  with  some  of  his 
converts  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honour,  and  where  he  remained  till  740.t  On  his  return 
he  visited  Ticino  (Ticena  urbs),  and  having  made  a  short 
stay  at  the  court  of  Liutprand  king  of  the  Lombards^  then 
very  aged,  instead  of  going  to  his  own  churches,  he  was 
induced  by  the  invitation  of  duke  Odilo,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Hugobert  in  739,  to  visit  again  the  country  of 
the  Bagoarii,  where  he  continued  preaching  till  741,  and 
did  much  towards  clearing  that  district  of  schismatics  and 
idolaters4  For  this  purpose  also,  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  a  synod  was  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  § 
and  in  the  following  year,  7^1^  Boniface  called  together 
another  synod  at  Salzburg  (ad  Salam  Franconicam.)  A.t  the 
desire  of  duke  Odilo,  he  divided  the  land  of  the  Bagoarii 
into  four  dioceses,  and  ordained  four  bishops,  whose  sees 
were  established  at  Salzburg,  Freisingen  (Frisingensis 
civitas),  Regensburg  or  Ratisbon  (Regina  ci vitas),  and 
Passau  (Pataviensis  Ecclesia).|| 

As  Boniface  was  closing  his  labours  among  the  Bagoarii, 
an  event  occurred  which  opened  a  new  path  for  his  zeal 
and  ambition.     Charles  Martel  died  in  7^1^  &nd  was  sue- 

•  Willibald,  Vit.  Bonlf.  p.  345.  EpiBt.  S.  Bonif.  p.  91.  Conf.  Schmidt, 
Handb.  der  ChrUtl.  Kirchengesch. 

t  Willibald,  p.  346.  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  92.  In  his  letter  to  the  clergy 
of  Germany  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Boniface  says  that  he  waited  there  to  be 
present  at  a  council. 

t  WiUibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  346. 

S  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  101. 

I)  WiUibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  346. 
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ceeded  by  his  sons  Karlomann  and  Pepin.  In  the  same 
year  also  died  pope  Gregory  III,  and  Zacharias  was  elected 
to  the  papal  chair.  The  dynasty  which  nominally  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  the  Franks  had  now  so  far  dwindled 
into  insignificance^  that  it  only  required  the  connivance  of 
the  church,  which  had  become  powerful  in  state  affidrs^ 
to  extinguish  it  entirely,  and  to  give  the  name  of  kings  to 
the  family  which  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  substance  of 
royalty.  It  thus  became  the  policy,  as  well  as  the  inclina- 
tion, of  the  children  of  Charles  Martel  to  seek  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  they  began  to  with- 
draw from  the  ^  schismatical '  clergy  of  France  the  protec- 
tion they  had  enjoyed  under  former  monarchs.  Soon 
after  his  accession,  pope  Zacharias  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Franks,  enjoining  them  to  give  attention  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  Boniface,  and  to  expel  from  amongst  them  fidse 
priests,  and  such  as  were  schismatics,  homicides,  or  men 
of  unchaste  life.''^  Early  in  the  year  following,  742,  Boni- 
face wrote  to  the  pope  to  inform  him  that  he  had  made 
three  new  bishoprics  in  his  diocese  in  6ermany,t  and  that 
Karlomann  had  given  him  permission  to  call  a  council  to 
remedy  the  corruptions  of  the  Frankish  clergy;  in  the 
same  letter  he  quotes  the  traditions  of  his  native  land  as 
to  what  St.  Augustine  had  taught,  in  opposition  to  opi- 
nions then  held  by  the  pope,  and  charges  the  latter  with 
having  authorized  matrimony  within  the  degrees  forbidden 
by  the  canons,  and  with  allowing  the  superstitious  prac* 
tices  of  the  pagans  to  be  celebrated  even  in  the  streets  of 


*  Faliios  et  schiamaticos  et  homicidas  et  fomicarios  aaeerdoCes.  Epiat.  S. 
BoDif.  p.  104. 

f  Unam  esse  aedem  epiacopatna  decre?imua  in  caatello  quod  dicitar  Wir- 
zaburg ;  et  alteram  in  oppido  quod  nominatnr  Bnrabnrg ;  tertiam  in  loco  qui 
dicitnr  Erpheafurt,  qui  fnit  jam  olim  orba  paganorom  rnaticoram.  Epiat. 
S.  Bonif.  p.  106. 
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Rome.*  In  his  answer^  the  pope  vindicated  himself  from 
the  accusations  thus  brought  against  him,  approved  the  new 
bishoprics^  authorized  the  council  which  Boniface  pro- 
posed to  call,  and  gave  Boniface  the  power  to  appoint  his 
successor.t  The  council  which  was  held  on  the  twenty- 
firstof  April,  mostprobably  at  Ratisbon,  is  generally  known 
as  the  first  Concilium  Germanicum.:^  A  series  of  canons 
were  there  enacted,  which  were  confirmed  at  another 
council  held  in  the  year  following  at  Leptines  in  France 
(now  Estines,  in  Hainault).§  A  third  council  was  held  at 
Soissons  in  744,  in  which  Boniface  endeavoured  to  give 
still  more  force  to  the  reforms  he  was  effecting  in  the 
Frankish  church. || 

While  Boniface  was  thus  occupied  in  France,  he  was 
not  inattentive  to  the  affairs  of  his  churches  in  Germany. 
In  744  he  sent  one  of  his  converts,  named  Sturm,  a  noble 
Bagoarian  who  had  embraced  the  monastic  life,  to  seek  a 
suitable  place  to  found  a  monastery  in  the  wildest  part  of 
the  Hessian  and  Thuringian  forests.  The  task  entrusted 
to  Sturm  was  even  then,  after  Boniface  had  been  preach- 
ing to  the  Hessians  during  so  many  years,  not  without  its 
perils ;  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  came  one  day 
to  the  road  which  led  through  the  forest  from  Ments  to 
the  country  of  the  Thuringians,  at  the  spot  where  it 
passed  the  river  Fulda^  and  where  a  large  party  of  the 
wild  Slavi  were  bathing  in  the  stream.  The  grim  appear- 
ance of  these  naked  savages  alarmed  even  the  ass  on  which 

*  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  pp.  108, 109. 

f  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  111. 

X  The  canons  enacted  at  this  council  are  printed  in  the  Epist.  S.  Bonif. 
pp.  13S  et  seq. 

$  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  1S4,  where  the  canons  are  printed.  They  contain  a 
cnrions  list  of  the  early  pagan  superstitions.  See  also  Othlon.  Vit.  Bonif. 
p.  48.    Bnrchard  and  WiHibald  were  present  at  this  coancil. 

U  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  150. 
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Sturm  was  mounted^  and  he  was  compelled  to  shrink  from 
the  stench  which  issued  from  their  bodies.  Their  hatred 
of  the  Christians  was  evinced  by  .dismal  yells  as  they 
rushed  towards  him^  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  that 
he  escaped  without  personal  injury.*  From  thence  he 
followed  the  course  of  the  river,  where  the  forest  became 
still  more  wild  and  solitary,  until  he  arrived  at  a  spot 
which  seemed  well  calculated  for  his  objectf  Here  Boni- 
face laid  the  foundations  of  the  celebrated  monastery 
which,  from  the  river,  received  the  name  of  Fulda ;  and 
he  appointed  Sturm  its  first  abbot.^ 

Having  entrusted  to  Sturm  the  foundation  of  Fulda, 
Boniface  proceeded  with  his  reforms  in  the  churches  of 
the  Franks,  and  he  now  ventured  to  attack  the  persons  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  ^  schismatic'  party.  A  circum- 
stance occurred  at  this  time  which  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  in  force  the  canons  promulgated  by  the 
preceding  councils,  and  which  affords  a  very  characteristic 
picture  of  the  clergy  of  that  age.  The  sons  of  Charles 
Martel  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  with  the  Ger- 
man nations  on  their  north-eastern  border,  who,  after  the 

*  The  descriptioii  of  the  SUtI  is  a  curious  pictare  of  the  state  of  this  part  of 
Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centoiy.  Tunc  quadam  die,  dnm  pergeret, 
perrenit  ad  ^iam,  qnss  ad  Turingomm  regionem  mercandi  caosa  ad  Mogon- 
tiam  pergentes  ducit,  abi  platea  ilia  super  flamen  Fnldam  Tadit :  ibi  magnam 
SclaTomm  mnltitudinem  repent,  ejusdem  flaminis  alveo  ....  lavandis  cor- 
poribus  se  immersisse.  Quorum  nuda  corpora  animal  cut  prsesidebat  perti- 
mescens  tremere  coepit,  et  ipse  vir  Dei  eorum  foetorem  exhorruit.  Qui  more 
gentilium  senrum  Domini  subsanuabant,  et  cum  eum  Isedere  voluissent,  divina 
potentia  compress!  et  prohibit!  sunt.  Vita  S.  Sturm,  ap.  Mabil.  Act.  SS. 
Ord.  S.  Bened.  Ssbc.  III.  pars  2.  p.  873. 

t  Fulda  is  described  as  being  in  the  eighth  century,  monasterium  in  Tastia- 
tima  solitudine.    Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  S49. 

t  WUlibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  349.    Vita  S.  Sturm,  ib.    The  date  of  the 

oundation  of  Fulda  is  here  giren  from  the  best  authorities.    See  also  the 

Annales  Fuldenses,  in  Perts,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  345 ;  and  other 

chroniclers  in  Ports,  t.  p.  35.    Boniface's  Charter  of  foundation  is  dated  in 

747,  when  the  building  wai  completed.    Bpist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  816. 
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death  of  Charles,  bad  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Prankish 
monarchs.  Earlomann  invaded  Germany  with  a  powerful 
army  in  7^2 ;  in  743,  the  two  brothers  entered  Bagoaria 
and  defeated  duke  Odilo,  when  Karlomann,  leaving  his 
brother,  tamed  his  arms  against  the  turbulent  Saxons, 
and  took  the  fortress  of  Hohseoburg  (Seeburg)  on  the 
confines  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia;  in  744>  Karlomann 
and  Pepin  invaded  Saxony  together,  and  reduced  a  second 
time  the  Saxon  chieftain  Theuderic*  At  the  time  of  the 
first  Saxon  war,  Gerold  bishop  of  Mentz,  who  with  his 
clergy  had  been  driven  away  from  that  diocese  by  the 
incursion  of  the  barbarians,  accompanied  the  army  of  Kar- 
lomann, and  was  slain  in  battle.  Gerold  must  have  been 
one  of  the  married  prelates  who  shocked  the  zeal  of  Boni- 
face, for  his  son  Gewilieb  held  a  high  station  at  the  court 
of  Karlomann.  Gewilieb,  although  a  favourite  courtier, 
and  probably,  like  his  father,  married,  was  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  bishopric  of  Mentz.  This  prelate  attended 
the  second  expedition  against  the  Saxons  in  744,  and 
when  the  hostile  armies  were  encamped  near  each  other 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  '  Wisuraha,'  he  learnt 
that  the  slayer  of  his  father  was  in  the  Saxon  army,  and 
he  immediately  sent  him  a  challenge  to  meet  on  horseback 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  When  they  came  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  Gewilieb  rode  to  the  middle  of  the  stream^ 
and  exclaiming  hastily,  ^^  Behold  the  sword  with  which  I 
avenge  my  father ! ''  thrust  it  through  the  body  of  the 
Saxon,  who  fell  from  his  horse  into  the  water.  The  dis- 
aster of  their  companion  irritated  the  Saxons,  whilst  it  en- 
couraged the  Franks,  and  was  the  commencement  of  a 
desperate  battle  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 
Gewilieb  was  allowed  to  retain  his  bishopric,  for  the  nobles 

«  Eginhard,  AnnaL  ed.  Teulet  (Paris,  1840),  pp.  190^189. 
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of  Karlomaim  were  of  opinion  that  no  man  could  incur 
blame  for  avenging  the  fend  of  his  family.*  But  Boniface 
vent  to  Ments^  and  represented  to  Gevilieb  the  incon- 
sistency of  this  conduct  with  the  character  of  a  Christian 
prelate^  and  in  the  year  following,  7^5^  he  dted  him  before 
a  council^  which  was  probably  held  at  Mentz.  There^  in 
addition  to  the  charge  of  homicide  and  perhaps  that  of 
wedlock^t  Boniface  declared  that  he  had  himself  seen  him 
playing  with  dogs  and  birds^  ^^  a  thing  by  no  means  per- 
mitted to  a  bishop  ;^^t  s^d  Gewilieb  was  deposed.  His 
accuser^  who  had  been  ordained  bishop  and  archbishop 
without  any  certain  see,  though  he  appears  just  before  this 
time  to  hare  fixed  himself  at  Cologne,  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacant  bishopric,  and  from  that  time  Mentz  became 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop.§ 

At  the  council  just  mentioned,  Boniface  also  obtained 
the  condemnation  of  two  leaders  of  the  Frankish  secta- 
rians, Aldebert,  or  Adelbert,||  and  Clemens.  Clemens 
was  an  Irishman,  but  Aldebert  was  of  Frankish  extraction. 
It  is  probable  that  the  only  crime  of  the  first  was  his 
attachment  to  the  opinions  of  the  Celtic  church.  Alde- 
bert appears  to  have  been  an  enthusiast,  who  had  also 

*  Diremnt .  .  .  ricem  reddidit  patris  morti.  Presbyter  Mognntiii.  Vit. 
Boni£  ap.  Perty,  toI.  ii.  p.  354. 

t  It  18  probably  to  him  that  the  pope  refers  in  a  letter  written  about  this 
time,  Episcopns  autem  condemnatos,  de  quo  inquisisti,  qui  pugnator  et  for- 
Bicator  exsistit,  atque  res  ecdesiae  post  degradatlonem  sibi  Tindicare  nititur, 
hie  omnino  respuendns  eat.  Othlon.  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  78.  Gewilieb,  after 
his  deposition,  appears  to  hare  retired  to  a  church  which  belonged  to  himself. 
Presbyter  Mogunt.  p.  S54. 

t  Propriis  oculis  se  perspezisse  illom  cum  canibos  aTibusque  jocantem, 
quod  episcopo  nullatenus  liceret.  Anon.  Vit.  S.  Bonif.  ap.  Bouquet,  torn, 
iii.  p.  668.  Hunting  appears  to  have  been  a  common  practice  of  the  bishops 
of  this  time,  and  is  repeatedly  provided  against  in  the  canons  and  consti- 
tvtions. 

$  The  story  of  Gewilieb  is  given  in  the  authorities  cited  above,  and  in 
Othlon.  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  51. 

H  In  Willibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  the  name  is  spelt  Aeldebercht. 
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adopted  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Mamcheans;  he 
made  numerous  converts,  who  deserted  the   churches 
to  worship  at  the  crosses  and  oratories  which  he  erected 
in  the  fields  and  beside  fountains ;  he  was  also  accused  of 
giving  the  parings  of  his  nails  and  the  cuttings  of  his  hair 
to  be  honoured  along  with  the  relics  of  the  saints ;  he  pre- 
tended to  have  authority  by  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Jesus  Christ;  and  he  invoked  angels  whose  names 
were  unknown  to  the  orthodox  Christians.*  The  sentence 
of  the  council  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  Aldebert 
was  confined  in  a  monastery.    Another  partizan  of  the 
same  opinions  for  which  Clemens  had  suffered,  an  Irish- 
man named  Samson,  also  felt  the  effects  of  the  zeal  of 
Boniface,t  who  did  not  scruple  to  bring  a  similar  charge 
against  the  venerable  and  learned  bishop  of  Salzburg, 
Virgil.J     He  too  was  an  Irishman,  and  had  received  his 
education  in  the  monasteries  of  his  native  island ;  one  of 
his  greatest  crimes  was  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
antipodes.§     In  this  war  of  contending  opinions,  it  hardly 
excites  our  surprize  to  find  Boniface  again  complaining  to 
his  countrymen  that  he  was  tormented  by  '  false '  bishops 
and  priests.|| 

Other  troubles  disturbed  the  peace  of  Boniface's  latter 
years.  In  745,  the  barbarians  again  overran  his  province.lf 

•  Epist.  S.  Bomf.  p.  168.  WiUibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  347.  Presbyter 
Mognntm.  ap.  Pertz,  p.  354,  who  calls  Aldebert  *  pseudopropheta.'  Conf. 
Michelet,  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  295. 

t  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  237. 

%  Epist.  8.  Bonif.  p.  838. 

§  The  pope  writes  to  Boniface  concerning  Virgil,  De  perversa  antem  et 
iniqna  doctrina,  qnam  contra  Deum  et  animam  suam  locutus  est,  si  clarifi- 
eatum  l«erit  ita  enm  confiteri,  qnod  alios  mnndns  et  alii  homines  snb  terras 
•int,  hnnc  aecito  condlio  ab  eodesia  pelle  saoerdotiihonore  priyatum.  Epist. 
S.  Bonif.  p.  238. 

ii  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  248. 

H  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  185. 
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In  the  year  following  Karlomann  appears  to  have  led  an 
army  against  them,*  only  a  short  time  before  he  retired 
from  his  worldly  dignities  to  embrace  a  monastic  life, 
leaving  the  entire  government  of  the  Franks  to  his  brother 
Pepin^t  who  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbarians  on 
the  German  frontier  during  several  years.  Boniface  now 
entrusted  much  of  the  labours  of  his  own  province  to  the 
bishops  Willibald  and  Burchard,  two  Anglo-Saxons  whom 
he  had  placed  over  the  sees  of  Haegsted  (Eichstadt)  and 
Wirtzaburg.  In  7^0,  Burchard  was  sent  to  Rome  to  con- 
sult with  pope  Zacharias  on  the  expediency  of  setting  aside 
the  dynasty  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  in  7^1,  Pepin 
obtained  the  reward  of  his  zeal  in  enforcing  the  unity  of 
the  church ;  he  was  anointed  king  of  the  Franks  at  Soissons 
by  the  hand  of  Boniface,  and  the  unfortunate  Childeric, 
the  last  monarch  of  his  line,  was  banished  to  a  monastery.^ 
In  752,  pope  Zacharias  died,  and  two  popes  of  the  name 
of  Stephen  followed  in  quick  succession.  To  one  of  these, 
Boniface  addressed  a  letter  from  Germany,  where  he  was 
busily  occupied  in  restoring  more  than  thirty  churches 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  pagans.§  In  the  same  year 
he  obtained  the  pope's  sanction  to  ordain  as  his  successor 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz  his  disciple  and  countryman 
Lul,  to  whom  he  then  deputed  the  chief  management  of 
his  diocese.ll  Soon  after  this,  Boniface  was  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with   the  pope,  who  had  sought  refuge  in 

*  PertZi  vol.  y.  p.  35. 

t  Eginhard,  Annal.  toI.  L  p.  138. 

t  WilUbald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  348.  Egiahard,  Annal.  i.  p.  126.  Annales 
Faldenses,  ap.  Perta,  toL  i.  p.  346.  Annalea  Winibnrgenses,  ib.  yol.  il. 
p.S40. 

$  Sed  hoc  iddrco  contigit,  quia  pneoccnpatns  fni  in  reatanratione  eode* 
siarum  quas  pagani  incenderant,  qui  per  tituloa  et  cellaa  noatraa  ploaqoam 
zzz.  cccleaiaa  vastavemnt  et  incenderunt.     Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  259. 

II  Willibald,  Vit.  Bon.  p.  348.  The  letter  in  which  he  aaked  the  papal 
yanction  ia  preaerred,  and  printed  among  his  epistles.  Ep.  90. 
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France  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Lombards;  on  a 
former  occasion  he  had  not  scrupled  to  accuse  pope  Zacha- 
rias  of  simony  and  corrupting  the  canons ;  *  he  now  dis- 
puted the  right  of  pope  Stephen  to  ordain  a  bishop  in  an 
irregular  manner,t  but  they  were  reconciled  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  king.  This  was  the  last  visit  of  Boniface  to 
the  court  of  Pepin ;  he  left  it,  aged  and  feeble,  J  yet  with 
sufficient  energy  remaining  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
the  Frieslanders^  who  had  been  the  first  objects  of  his 
solicitude  when,  nearly  forty  years  before,  he  had  quitted 
his  native  land.  When  he  was  departing  on  this  expedi- 
tion, he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  which  may  be 
quoted  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  epistolary  style.§ 


Epistola  XCVII. 

Revereniimmo  et  dileetitHmo  ftlioJammulo  arekidiaamo  Bonifaehu  ejrigutu 
Btrvorum  Dei  amabilem  in  Christo  sterna  charitatis  taiutem. 

Scpe  spiritalU  charitas  juDgit  quos  corporaliter  longa  intercapedine  dU- 
jangit.  £t  hec  non  minima  peregrinationis  semmna  ease  dinoscitar,  quod 
amicus  amicum  quern  ardeoter  diligit  longe  disjunctum  tristis  et  moerens  me- 
morat,  et  advenantem  inimicnm  prope  tribulatorem  et  molestam  difficulter 
patitur.  Utioam  te,  frater,  peregrination  is  bujus  consolatorem  prope  babeam, 
ttto  sancto  consilio  ntar,  consolatione  gandeam,  aspectn  cbarte  faciei  Iseter,  et 
sancta  exhortatione  reficiar.  Sed  quia  boc  fieri  Tite  mortalis  conditio  et 
rerum  ratio  non  permittit,  faciat  vera  cbaritas,  solum  et  maximum  quod 
concedit  et  pnecipit  Deus :  Hoc  ett  prmceptum  meum,  ui  diligati»  irwicem, 
etc.  Amet  in  Deo  veraciter  absentem,  quem  corporaliter  praesentem  tenere 
neqnit.  £t  sic  Sanctus  Augustinus  dixit :  licet  unus  sit  in  oriente,  et  alius 
in  occidentei  conglutinati  cbaritate  nunquam  ad  invicem  separantur;  et 
SalTator  mondi :  in  hoc  cognotceni  omnes,  quia  discipuli  met  eeiis,  si  diteC' 
tiomem  habueriiiM  ad  invicem.    Ergo  juxta  Jacobum,  qui  dixit:  Oratiofldei 

•  Epist  S.  Bonif.  p.  148. 

f  Presbyter  Moguntin.  ap.  Pertx,  toI.  ii.  p.  351. 

%  St.  Liudgar,  wbo  saw  Boniface  in  his  old  age,  describes  his  appearance 
in  bis  Life  of  Gregory  bishop  of  Utrecht, — S.  Bonifacius....quem  ociilis 
meis  ipse  Tidi  candidum  canitie  et  decrepitum  senectute.  Ap.  Act.  Sanct. 
Ord.  S.  Bened.  Src.  iii.  pars  8,  p.  88. 

I  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  868. 
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Mohabit  tfi/frm«m.  Et  post  panca:  orate  pro  imneem,  nt  salvemiftt.  Ore- 
mus  pro  invicein,  at  flalvemur :  et  pietas  Domini,  quae  nos  in  terra  separavit, 
gandentes  in  ooelonim  cnlmine  congreget. 

In  the  year   754,  having  intrasted  to  Lul  the  com- 
pletion  of  the   church   which    he   had    recently    begun 
at  Fulda^  Boniface  descended  the   Rhine   from    Mentz^ 
crossed  the  Zuider-zee,  then  called  Aelmere^*  and  entered 
Friesland.     His  preaching  was  attended  evenrwhere  with 
success^  and  he  made  numerous  converts,  destroying  the 
idols  which  they  had  previously  worshipped,  and  building 
churches.     He  ordained  a  bishop  in  a  town  named  Trehct, 
where  he  built  a  monastery,  and  then  returned  to  Ger- 
many.    Boniface  went  again  to  Friesland  in  7^5?  taking 
with  him  a  numerous  company  of  priests  and  other  assist- 
ants.    In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  they  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Bordne  (the  Bordau)  on  the  border  of 
the  modem  districts  of  Ooster-go  and  Wester-go,t  where 
they  encamped  for  the  night,  the  following  day  being 
appointed  for  the  baptism  of  a  great  number  of  converts 
who   were  to  assemble  at    that   spot.      The    day  fixed 
for  this  ceremony  was  the  fifth  of  June.     As  the  hour 
appointed  drew  near,  a  large  party  of  pagan  warriors, 
whose  cupidity  had  been  excited  by  the  hope  of  rich 
plunder,  made   their  appearance,   and  brandished  their 
weapons  fiercely  as  they  approached.    A  few  armed  at- 
tendants, who  were  with  the  archbishop,  issued  from  the 
little  encampment  to  meet  them  3  but  Boniface,  when  he 
heard  the  tumult,  came  forth  with  his  clergy,  carrying  in  his 
hands  the  relics  of  the  saints;  and,  calling  off  his  men,  he 
exhorted  his  presbyters  and  deacons  to  resign  themselves 
patiently  to  the  fate  which  awaited  them.    At  the  same 

*  Stagnvm  quod  lingwr  eornm  didtar  Aebnere.  Willibald^  Vit.  Bonif. 
p.  349. 

t  Flumen  BordDe,  qnod  est  in  confinibus  eonim  qvd  rustiGa  dicuntiir  lingua 
Ostor-  et  Wester-atehe.    Willibald,  ib. 
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instant  the  pagans  rushed  upon  them^  and  few  of  the  mis- 
sionaries escaped  firom  their  swords.  The  assailants  ap- 
pear to  have  been  divided  into  two  distinct  parties^  per- 
haps the  inhabitants  of  two  different  towns,  and^  after  the 
slaughter  of  the  Christians^  they  separated  and  fought  for 
the  spoils.  In  this  encounter,  a  large  portion  of  the  Fries- 
landers  were  slain,  and  the  rest,  when  they  entered  the 
tents,  found  little  else  but  books  and  relics,  and  other  things 
which  in  their  eyes  were  equally  worthless,  and  which 
they  threw  contemptuously  into  the  river  and  among  the 
reeds  and  shrubs.  The  Christians  soon  afterwards  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Frieslanders ;  they  recovered  most  of  the 
books  and  relics^  and  having  carefully  gathered  together 
the  bodies  and  limbs  of  the  martyrs,  they  carried  them  to 
the  newly-built  church  of  Trehct.  The  body  of  Boniface 
was^  transferred  thence  by  Archbishop  Lul  to  Fulda, 
where  he  had  frequently  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried.* 
There  it  remained  in  peace  during  twenty-four  years,  till 
in  778  the  monks  of  Fulda,  flying  before  the  inroads 
of  the  Saxons,  took  up  the  bones  of  their  martyr  and  car- 
ried them  away.f  They  were  soon  restored  to  their  rest- 
ing place ;  but  although  Lul  had  obtained  from  Pepin  a 
royal  edict  forbidding  them  ever  to  be  removed,  they  were 
afterwards  transferred  with  great  pomp  to  Mentz.]:  The 
spot  where  Boniface  was  slain  remained  hallowed  in  the 
memory  of  the  converted  Frieslanders ;  a  fountain  is  said 
to  have  burst  forth  immediately  after  his  death,  and  a 
monastery  was  subsequently  erected  over  it.§ 

•  WimiMld,  Vit.  Bonif.  pp.  349—351.    Vita  S.  Starmii,  p.  883. 

f  fio  tempore  monaohi  Fuldenais  coenobii  propter  timorem  Saxonum, 
■asomptiB  secvm  sancti  Bonifticii  ossibns,  fagernnt  de  monaaterio  per  milia 
paaaanm  fere  xit.  Annalet  Fnldensea»  ap.  Perti,  toI.  i.  p.  349.  Conf.  Vit. 
S.  Sliinii.  p*  283. 

X  WiUiMd,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  352. 

f  WiUibald,  Tit.  Bonif.  p.  353. 
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Boniface  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  of  an  age  which  was  remarkable  for 
eminent  personages.  Within  the  space  of  little  more  than 
thirty  years  (if  we  count  from  the  period  when  he  entered 
upon  his  episcopal  duties),  by  the  moral  influence  of  his 
own  energy  and  zeal,  he  effected  an  entire  change  in  the 
intellectual  character  of  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  His 
influence  on  European  civilisation  was  felt  for  ages  after 
his  death,  not  only  by  the  result  of  the  reforms  he  had 
effected,  but  by  the  many  schools  and  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments which  he  had  founded  at  Fulda  and  elsewhere. 
The  limited  extent  of  his  literary  remains  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  learning  which  he 
himself  possessed ;  his  Latin  is  equal  to  that  of  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  various  parts  of  his  correspon- 
dence show  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  a  taste  for  wit 
and  the  elegance  of  polite  literature.  A  few  playful  verses 
scattered  among  his  letters  have  been  accepted  as  a  suffi- 
cient claim  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  Latin  poets.*  He  has, 
however,  a  more  substantial  title  to  this  distinction  in  a 
short  poem  which  has  not  hitherto  been  described  among 
his  extant  works,  although  it  appears  to  be  alluded  to  by 
Bale.t  This  tract,  called  iEnigmata,  a  title  then  much  in 
vogue,  and  which  in  the  volume  %  in  which  it  is  preserved 
follows  the  iEnigmata  of  Symposius,  commences  with  the 
following  lines  to  his  sister, — 

Anreft  nam  decern  transmisi  poma  sorori, 
Quae  in  ligno  vitse  crescebant  floriboB  almU. 

«  See  Leyser,  Hist  Poet.  Med.  My,  p.  909* 

t  Tbere  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  to  which  Bale  and  Pits 
allude  under  the  title,  De  yirtntibus  et  vitiis,  carmine,  lib.  i. ;  though  they 
were  mistaken  in  supposing  it  included  the  vices. 

X  MS.  Reg.  15  B.  XIX.  fol.  S04,  i^  (in  the  British  Museum),  written  in 
the  ninth  or  early  in  the  tenth  century.  The  title,  in  the  manutcript,  is, 
Incipinnt  Enigmata  Bonefatii  Episcopi  que  misit  sorori  mm. 
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The  iEnigmata  of  Boniface  are  mere  personifications  of 
the  moral  yirtues;  that  of  Mercy  may  be  given  as  a 
specimen : — 

Miterieardia  aii. 

Moribus  en  geminae  Tariis  et  jare  sorores 

InsUmiu  domini  cnnctis  in  callibua  una. 

Sed  toror  in  tenebraa  mortales  mergeret  atras, 

Et  poenas  Erebi  luatrent  per  devia  Ditis. 

Regmina  si  secnli  tenuisset  sola  per  orbem, 

Illiiis  adveraas  yires  infraogere  nitor, 

Clamans  atque,  *'  soror,"  dicens,  '*  carissima,  parce." 

O  genus  est  snpenim  felix.me  virgine  nancta, 

Regmine  nempe  meo  perdono  piacola  terns, 

Do  Tite  tempns  superis,  do  lomen  Olympi, 

Ingentem  mnndi  yariis  cum  floribns  arrnm, 

Aorea  gens  bominum  scandat  qaod  cnlmine  coeli. 

Ast  taxnen  Altitbroni  non  sacris  sinibos  absum, 

Impetrans  miseris  Teniam  mortalibus  seTi, 

Trahendo  jugiter  Christi  per  ssecla  ministra. 

The  only  known  copy  of  this  poem  is  unfortunately 
imperfect  at  the  end ;  but  as  it  appears  by  the  first  line 
that  it  contained  ten  eenigmata^  each  forming  one  chapter^ 
and  as  nine  are  in  the  part  preserved  (Faith^  Hope^  Justice? 
Truth,  Mercy,  Patience,  Peace,  Humility,  Virginity),  we 
are  justified  in  supposing  that  not  more  than  a  page  of 
the  manuscript  is  lost. 

The  Letters  of  Boniface,  which  are  valuable  as  me- 
morials of  the  time,  and  as  containing  interesting  illus- 
trations of  history,  were  first  published  by  the  Jesuit  Ni- 
cholaus  Serarius,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  have  since  passed  through  several  editions. 
Mixed  with  them,  are  many  letters  of  other  persons.  The 
whole  number  in  the  edition  of  1789  is  a  hundred  and 
six.  Fifteen  Latin  Sermons  of  Boniface  were  published 
by  Dom  Martene,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
M.  D^Aguesseau.  They  are  brief  discourses  on  some  of  the 
roost  popular  parts  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  written  in 
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a  simple  exhortatory  style.*  D^Achery  published  in  his 
Spicilegium  a  series  of  statutes  which  pass  under  the 
name  of  Boniface.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
wrote  some  other  works,  which  are  now  lost.  The  book 
on  his  labours  in  Germany^  and  the  account  of  the  dis- 
tricts over  which  he  had  travelled^  which  it  is  pretended 
that  he  sent  to  the  pope,  with  several  of  the  titles  given  in 
Bale^  are  evidently  mistaken  deductions  from  the  subjects 
of  one  or  two  of  his  letters.f 

[  Edition»  of  Boniface, 

Epistolse  S.  Bonifacii  Martyris,  primi  Moguntini  Archiepiscopi,  Gemm- 
norum  Apostoli:  plariumqae  Pontificam,  Regum,  et  aliorum,  nanc 
primum  e  Ceaareae  MaiestatU  Viennenai  Bibliotheca  loee  notisqne  do- 
natse  per  Nicolaum  Serarium,  Soc.  Jes.  Presbyt.    4to.  Mogant.  1629. 

The  Epistles  were  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  Serarias  in  the  Bibl.  Mag. 
Patrum,  fol.  Paris,  torn.  ii. ;  in  the  Bibl.  Max.  Patrum,  Paris,  1677» 
torn.  iii. ;  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Colon.,  fol.  torn.  yiii.  Suppl. ;  «nd 
in  the  Bibl,  Patmm,  Lugd.,  fol.  torn.  ziii. 

Usher,  Yetemm  Epistolamm  Sylloge.  4to.  Dnbl.  1632,  pp.  44 — 50.  4to. 
Herbome  Nassov.  1696.  pp.  42—48.  Three  Letters  between  Boniface 
and  the  pope  relating  to  Aldebert,  Clemena,  and  Virgil. 

D'Achery,  Spicilegium  rive  CoUectio  Veterom  aliquot  Scriptornm  qui  in 
Galliae  Bibliotheds  delituerant:  13  toL  fol.  Paris,  1653 — 1677.  toI.  iz. 
pp.  63— 67.— Nova  edit.  torn.  i.  Paris,  1723.  pp.  507—509.  Statota 
•  qnftdam  S.  Bonifadi  Archiepiseopi  Maguntini  et  Martyris. 

Martene  and  Dnrand,  Yetemm  Scriptornm  et  Monnmentorum  Historioonun» 
Dogmaticorum,  Moralinm,  Ampliasima  Collectio.  Tomns  ix.  fol.  Paris, 
1733.     Coll.  185—218.    Bonifadi  Sermones. 

Epistole  S.  Bonifacii  Archiepiseopi  Magontini  et  Martyris  Ordine  Chrono- 
logico  dispositae,  Notia  et  Yariantibus  inlustrate  a  Stephano  Alexand. 
WUrdtwein  Episcopo  Heliopolensi,  SuflEraganeo  Wormatiensi,  etc.  etc. 
fol.  Magont.  1789.  The  editor  used  a  very  early  MS.  preserved  at 
Mentz,  in  addition  to  what  had  been  done  by  Senurius. 

*  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  epistles  and  sermons  of  Boniface  is  given  in 
the  Hist.  lit.  de  France,  vol.  iv.  pp.  96 — 115. 

f  See  further,  on  the  works  of  Boniface  supposed  to  be  lost,  the  Hist.  lit. 
de  France,  tom.  iv.  p.  116. 
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WILLIBALD.* 

WiLLiBALD^  who  is  Said  to  have  been  the  kinsman  of 
Boniface,t  ^&s  like  him  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  probably  of  Hampshire.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  about  the  year  700,  or  soon  afterwards,  and  hav- 
ing with  diflSculty  lived  through  his  third  year  in  a  state 
of  great  feebleness,  his  parents,  despairing  of  his  life, 
carried  him  to  a  neighbouring  monastery,  and  there  dedi- 
cated him  to  the  service  of  Christ.  From  this  time  he  im- 
proved in  health  and  strength,  and  when  he  was  five  years 
of  age,  his  father,  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  placed  him  in  a 
monastery  at  Waltheim  (perhaps  Bishop^s  Waltham  in 
Hampshire),  under  the  care  of  abbot  Egilwalt.|  He  there 
made  great  progress  in  learning,  and  was  beloved  for  his 
virtues.  As  he  grew  up  to  boyhood,  the  desire  of  travel- 
ling into  foreign  lands  became  his  passion;  and,  to  indulge 
in  some  degree  the  propensity  of  his  son,  while  he  was 
still  very  young,  his  father  sold  his  possessions,  and  went 
with  his  family  (consisting  of  another  son  named  Wuni- 
bald  and  a  daughter  named  Walpurgis)  and  a  number  of 
friends,  to  settle  at  Rome.§  They  left  England  towards  the 

«  The  life  of  WiUibald  wm  written  before  liia  death,  by  a  nun  of  Heideii- 
heim,  of  whose  name  we  are  ignorant,  but  who  was  hia  kiniwoman,  and  took 
the  account  of  his  travele  from  his  own  recital.  This  life  is  printed  in  the 
Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  Ssc.  iii.  part  3.  It  became  afterwards  the  foimdation 
of  Tarions  other  lives,  several  of  which  have  been  printed  by  Canisins,  Ma- 
billon,  Gretzer  (De  Eistetensibns  Episcopis),  &c.  bnt  which  contain  few  or 
no  new  facts.    The  same  lady  wrote  the  life  of  his  brother  Wonibald. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  name  Willibald,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  signifies 
bold  qf  will. 

t  Hist.  lit.  de  France,  tom.  iv.  p.  16*7. 

X  In  different  manuscripts  this  name  is  written  Egbalt,  Egwalt,  Egilwalt, 
Egilward. 

§  Vit.  WilHb.  pp.  368—370.  Compare  the  lives  of  Wnnibald  and  Wal- 
pnrgis,  in  MabUlon.  Wunibald,  who  was  without  doubt  the  elder  brother, 
was  twenty  years  of  age  when  they  left  England.  Vit  Wunib.  ap.  Mab. 
p.  178, 
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beginning  of  summer,  probably  in  the  year  7 IB,  and, 
having  taken  a  ship  at  a  place  on  the  southern  coast 
named  Hamelea-Mouth,  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hamble 
which  passes  Bishop's  Waltham,)  near  a  port  town  caUed 
Hambich  or  Hamwich  (Southampton),*  after  a  prosperous 
passage  they  entered  the  river  Seine,  and  landed  at  Rouen, 
where  they  remained  some  days.  They  then  proceeded 
slowly  through  France,  and  arrived  at  Lucca,  where  Wil- 
libald^s  father,  to  whom  some  of  the  monkish  writers 
give  the  name  of  Richard,t  fell  sick  and  died.  After 
having  buried  their  parent  honourably  in  that  city,  and 
perhaps  leaving  part  of  their  company  there,  the  two 
brothers  continued  their  journey  on  foot,  and,  by  a  long  and 
circuitous  route,  crossing  the  Alps,  they  reached  Rome  in 
safety.^  But,  soon  after  their  arrival,  they  were  attacked 
by  a  violent  fever,  under  which  they  languished  long,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  they  escaped  with  difficulty. 
After  their  recovery,  Willibald  determined  to  continue 
his  travels,  and  to  visit  the  Holy  Land. 

*  Qttse  prUco  dicebatur  Tocabolo  Hamelea-mutha,  juzta  illud  mercimo- 
nium  quod  dicitnr  Hambich.  Vit.  Willib.  p.  371.  Hambich  is  probably  a 
misreading  of  the  scribe  or  copyist  for  Hamwich. 

f  See  the  early  Anon.  Vit.  reprinted  from  Canisins  in  Mabillon,  loc.  cit. 
f>.  383.  It  appears  that  his  tomb  was  preserved  at  Lucca,  and  the  clergy  of 
that  place  in  after  times  placed  on  it  a  Latin  epitaph,  in  which  they  so  far 
improTed  upon  the  older  story  as  to  call  him  King  of  England.  It  is  thus 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Boniface  by  Wtkrdtwein,  1789,  p.  4. 

Hie  rex  Richardus  requiescit  sceptrifer  almus. 

Rex  fuit  Anglorum,  regnum  tenet  ipse  polorum, 

Regnum  dimisit,  pro  Christo  cuncta  reliquit. 

Ergo  Richardam  nobis  dedit  Anglia  sanctum. 

Hie  genitor  sanctK  Walburgae  virginis  aim», 

£t  Willibaldi  sancti  simul  et  Winibaldi : 

Suffragium  quorum  det  nobis  regna  polorum.     Amen. 

X  Confestimque  ilU  pergentes,  usquedum  per  yastas  Italise  tellures  pemi- 
citer  per  concava  vallium,  per  abrupta  montium,  per  plana  campestrium,  ad 
arduas  Alpium  arcesi  pedestrem  icandendo  greafum  dirigebant  in  altom. 
Tit.  WiUib.  p.  371. 
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It  was  probably  about  the  end  of  April,  7^h  when, 
having  separated  himself  from  his  brother  and  joined 
two  persons  who  were  desirous  of  performing  the  same 
pilgrimage,  Willibald  left  Rome  and  visited  successively 
the  towns  of  Daterinum  (probably  Terracina),  Cajeta, 
and  Nebule  (perhaps  Evoli).  At  the  latter  place  he 
waited  a  fortnight  before  a  ship  bound  for  Egypt  arrived 
upon  the  coast,  and  then,  having  embarked  with  his  com- 
panions, they  proceeded  to  Rhegia  in  Calabria  (Reggio), 
from  whence  they  crossed  over  to  Catania  in  Sicily  (urbs 
Cathinensis).  During  a  stay  of  three  weeks  in  this  city, 
the  travellers  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Mount  Etna. 
Catania  was  the  burial-place  of  St.  Agatha ;  and  at  the 
time  Willibald  visited  it,  the  citizens  were  accustomed, 
when  threatened  by  the  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  to  spread 
out  the  veil  of  their  saint  towards  the  flaming  mountain 
'^ which  then  ceased.''*  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  they 
left  Sicily,  and,  after  touching  at  Samos,  proceeded  to 
Ephesus,  where  they  visited  the  cave  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  whose  legend  was  even  then  spread  over  all 
Christian  Europe.  From  Ephesus  they  went  by  the  towns 
of  Figila  or  Sigila,  Strobole,  Patara.  and  Militena,  (one  only 
of  which  names  can  be  easily  identified,)  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  at  that  time  the  limit  between  the  dominions 
of  the  Saracens  and  the  Greeks.f  They  passed  the  first 
week  of  the  year  7^2  at  Paphos,:^  and  then  removed  to  a 
town  named  Constantia,  where  they  remained  till  the 
nativity  of  John  the  Baptist  (June  24). 

About  the  end  of  June  the  travellers  crossed  the  sea  to 
Tharratas  (Tortosa),§  where  they  entered  the  jurisdiction 

*  Vit.  Wfflib.  p.  372. 

t  Quae  est  inter  Onecos  et  Sarracenos.    Vit.  IK^IIib.  p.  373. 
X  Et  ibi  ftienmt  hebdomadam  post  anni  circnlam.  ib. 
§  Id  urbem  Tharratas  aeciis  mare.  Vit.  V^illib.  ib. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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of  the  Saracens ;  and  they  walked  ten  or  twelve  miles^  with- 
out meeting  with  any  obstruction,  to  a  fortified  place  named 
ArchcB,  or  Arahe^  which  was  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop.* 
They  performed  also  on  foot  the  twelve  miles  between 
this  place  and  Emessa ;  where  they  were  seized  by  the 
Saracens  and  carried  before  the  Amir-al-mumenin^f  (the 
khalif  Yezid);  they  were  only  liberated  at  the  intercession 
of  a  Spaniard  who  held  a  place  of  honour  in  the  khalif  s 
household.^ 

As  soon  as  Willibald  had  escaped  from  this  danger^  he 
quitted  Emessa^  and  went  to  Damascus^  where  he  remained 
a  week,  and  he  was  shown  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  city  the  spot  where  P&ul  had  been  struck  down  and 
converted.  From  Damascus  he  turned  his  steps  to  Pales- 
tine, and,  after  visiting  the  scene  of  the  salutation  of  the 
Virgin  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  he  arrived  at  Nazareth,  the 
church  of  which,  as  he  was  informed,  had  been  repeatedly 
saved  from  destruction  by  paying  a  ransom  to  the  Sara- 
cens.    He  next  visited  Cana,  where  our  Saviour  changed 

*  Ad  castellam  quod  dicitur  Arcb»  (al.  Arahe),  ubi  fuit  episcopus  de 
gente  Grecorum.  p.  373. 

t  Or  emir  of  the  faithfiiL  Willibald,  who  did  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage, transformed  the  title  of  the  khalif  into  the  name  of  a  king,  whom 
his  biographer  calls  Mirmumni.  In  a  similar  manner  the  old  Spanish  and 
English  historians  turned  the  same  title  into  the  name  Miramomelin. 

t  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Willibald  arrived  in  Syria  early  in  the 
khalifate  of  Y^zid  II.  The  profound  peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs 
during  the  tranquil  khalifate  of  his  predecessor  Omar  continued  during  that 
of  Y4zid,  and  is  evidently  alluded  to  by  the  nun  who  wrote  down  WilUbald's 
narratiYe  of  his  trayels,  and  who  says  of  the  Greeks  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
iUi  Cipri  sedebant  inter  Grecos  et  Sarracenos,  et  inermes  fuerunt ;  quia  pax 
maxima  fuit  et  conciliatio  inter  Sarracenos  et  Gmcos.  After  the  death  of 
Y^id,  hostilities  were  renewed,  and  continued  during  many  years.  Willi- 
bald was  probably  arrested,  because  he  had  no  safe-conduct.  It  was,  how- 
ever, about  this  time  that  there  were  some  quarrels  between  the  Christians 
and  Arabs  at  Damascus  concerning  the  churches  of  the  former.  The  presence 
of  a  Spaniard  at  the  court  of  Y^zid  is  remarkable ;  he  may  have  been  a  rene- 
gade. The  Saracens  of  the  West  were  at  this  time  busily  employed  in 
conquering  Spain  from  the  Goths. 
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the  water  into  wine^  and  where  he  found  a  large  churchy 
in  which  was  shown  one  of  the  six  vessels  used  on  that 
occasion.  Willibald  remained  there  one  day^  and  then 
visited  the  monastery  of  Mount  Tabor  and  the  scene  of 
the  Transfiguration.  He  afterwards  spent  some  days  at 
Tiberias^  where  he  found  many  churches  and  a  syna- 
gogue of  Jews;  he  then  visited  Magdala^  Capernaum, 
and  Bethsaida,  at  which  last-mentioned  town  was  a 
church  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  and,  having 
past  the  night  there,  he  proceeded  in  the  morning  to 
Chorazin,  where  was  also  a  church.  He  next  visited  the 
head  of  the  Jordan,  and  passed  a  night  in  company  with 
the  shepherds  between  the  two  sources  of  the  river :  they 
gave  him  the  whey  of  ewes'  milk  to  drink,  and  he  observed 
that  iheir  sheep  were  of  a  remarkable  kind,  long*backed, 
with  short  legs,  and  great  erect  horns.*  From  this  place 
he  went  to  Cesarea,  where  he  found  a  church  and  a  mul- 
titude of  Christians.  Willibald^s  next  journey  was  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  John  in  the  desert  of  Quarantania,  which 
was  inhabited  by  twenty  monks.  He  slept  one  night  in 
the  monastery,  and  in  the  morning  he  walked  to  the  part 
of  the  river  Jordan  where  Christ  was  baptized,  which  is 
distant  one  mile  from  the  monastery.  Willibald  found 
there  a  church,  and  other  interesting  objects ;  he  remained 
there  one  day,  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  and  then  passed 
rapidly  by  Oalgala  (where  there  was  a  church  in  which 
he  was  shown  the  twelve  stones  brought  up  by  the  children 
of  Israel  from  the  river,  Joshua  iv.  5 — 8),  Jericho,  and 
the  monastery  of  St.  Eustathius,  to  the  holy  city,  the 
grand  object  of  his  long  pilgrimage.f 

*  Et  pastores  dabant  oyis  acnun  lac  bibere,  et  ibi  sunt  armenta  mirabilia, 
longo  dorso»  brevibns  crariboa,  rnagnia  cornibiu  ereetis ;  omnet  sunt  uniiia 
coloria.    Vita  WiUib.  p.  375. 

t  ViU  Willib.  pp.  374—376. 

z  2 
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Willibald  arrived  at  Jerusalem  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mar- 
tin (Nov.  12);  but  he  was  immediately  afterwards  attacked 
by  a  serious  indisposition,  by  which  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  till  the  week  before  Christmas,  when  he  offered 
up  thanks  for  his  recovery  in  the  church  of  Zion.  He 
went  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  visiting  on  his  way  a 
church  in  the  valley  of  Jehosapbat,  and  another  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  and  he  was  also  shown  the  spot  where 
the  angel  appeared  to  the  shepherds,  to  announce  the  birth 
of  the  Redeemer.  At  Bethlehem  the  pilgrims  saw  the 
house  in  which  Christ  was  bom,  and  thence  they  went  to 
a  large  town  named  Thegua,  then  pointed  out  as  the  par- 
ticular scene  of  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  and  con- 
taining a  church;  the  ruins  of  this  town  still  bear  the 
name  of  Tekoah,  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Bethle- 
hem. Willibald  next  visited  the  great  monastery  of  St. 
Saba,  where  he  informs  us  that  the  monks  dwelt  in  cells 
excavated  in  the  rocks.  Not  far  from  St.  Saba,  he  was 
shown  the  place  where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch,  which 
was  marked  by  i^  small  church.  He  next  visited  Gaza, 
where  he  was  attacked  with  blindness,  under  which  he 
laboured  two  months.  He  returned  from  Gaza  to  Jeru- 
salem by  St.  Zacharies  (ad  S.  Zachariam  prophetam)  and 
the  castle  of  Aframia,  where  he  saw  the  burial-place  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  wives.  After  re- 
maining some  time  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  recovered  his 
sight,  Willibald  proceeded  by  Diospolis,  St  George,  and 
a  town  with  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  (who  was  said 
to  have  raised  the  widow  Dorcas  to  life  at  that  spot),  to 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  thence  over  Mount 
libanus  to  Damascus,  whence  he  returned  by  Ceesarea  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  7^3-4.  In  the 
following  spring  the  travellers  went  to  Ptolemais,  where 
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WiUibald  lay  sick  the  whole  of  Lent^*  while  some  of  his 
companions  were  sent  to  the  khalif  for  letters  of  protec- 
tion ;  but  not  finding  him  they  returned  to  Ptolemais, 
where  they  all  remained  till  the  week  before  Easter^  and 
then  they  went  to  £messa,  to  ask  for  letters  of  safe  con- 
duct from  the  goyemor  of  that  place.  These  they  obtained^ 
but  they  were  obliged  to  travel  in  separate  parties  of  two 
each^  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food.t  They 
went  from  Emessa  to  Damascus^  and  thence  a  fourth  time 
to  Jerusalem^  where  they  remained  some  time,  and  after- 
wards continued  their  pilgrimage  towards  the  sea  coast. 
On  the  way  they  yisited  the  well  where  our  Saviour 
spoke  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  over  which  a  church 
had  been  built,  slept  one  night  at  Sebaste,  and  passed  over 
an  extensive  plain  covered  with  olive  trees,  in  company 
with  a  negro  who  had  two  camels  and  a  mule,  and  who  was 
conducting  a  lady  through  the  forest ;  they  here  met  with 
a  lion,  which  however  did  them  no  injury.j:  From  a  place 
named  Thalemarcha  on  the  sea-coast  they  travelled  on 
foot  round  the  extreme  promontory  of  Mount  Libanus 
(Mount  Carmel),  and  proceeded  to  Tyre,  where  they  ex- 
perienced considerable  inconvenience  from  the  unfriendly 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  who  plundered  them  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  goods,  and  where  they  were  obliged 
to  remain  a  long  time  before  they  found  a  ship  bound  for 
Constantinople.    It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 

*  Ibi  fdit  ille  totom  tempua  QnadragesiinK :  iDfirmus  fmt,  et  non  potent 
pergere.    Vit.  WiUibaldi,  p.  877. 

t  Et  dedit  epiBtolam  duolras  et  duobiu;  quia  illi  non  poterant  nmnl 
pergere,  sed  dno  et  dno,  qnia  fadliui  sic  potaenint  alimenta  obtinere.  Vit. 
WilUb.  p.  378. 

%  Et  inde  perrezenmt  super  campnm  magnnm  olivaram  plenum,  et  per- 
gebat  cum  illis  unus  ^thiops  com  duobus  camelis  et  uno  mulo,  qui  ducebat 
unam  mulierem  per  silvam.  Cumque  perrexissent,  obviavit  illis  unus  leo, 
qui  aperto  ore  mgiens  raucnsque  eos  rapere  ac  derorare  cupiens,  Talde 
minabatur  iUis.  Vit.  Willib.  p.  378. 
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the  difficulties  Willibald  and  his  companions  experienced 
in  obtaining  a  passport,  and  the  troubles  they  met  with  in 
their  departure  from  Syria,  were  coincident  with  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christian  churches  in  that  country  in  724, 
when  the  Khalif  Tezid  11.  at  the  end  of  his  reign  had  been 
instigated  by  the  Jews  to  publish  an  edict  against  the 
paintings  in  the  churches  of  his  Christian  subjects,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  of  the  latter  fled  from  their 
homes.  After  the  death  of  Yezid,  hostilities  recommenced 
between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  and  continued  during 
many  years,  so  that  Willibald^s  departure  from  the  Holy 
Land  cannot  be  placed  later  than  this  date.* 

Willibald  sailed  from  Tyre  on  St.  Andrew^s  day  (Nov. 
30,  7^4),  and  did  not  reach  Constantinople  till  the  week 
before  Easter  (the  beginning  of  April,  7^5).  After  a  resi- 
dence of  two  years  in  that  city,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
727  he  returned  to  Sicily  in  company  with  the  envoys  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Ceesar,  and  visited  Syracuse  and  Catania, 
from  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Reggio  in  Calabria,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  the  isle  of  Vulcano  (of  which  the  writer  of  the 
narrative  gives  a  curious  account,)  f  Naples,  and  Capua, 
to  Monte  Casino,  where  he  arrived  in  the  autunm,  after 

*  The  above  coinddeDoe  is  of  the  more  importanoe,  as  the  accuracy  of 
the  dates  of  most  of  the  oocurrences  of  Willibald's  life  depends  more  or  less 
upon  it.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  shows  that  the  pilgrims  quitted 
Syria  on  account  of  some  sudden  change  in  the  internal  state  of  the  country, 
and  that  they  were  anxious  to  get  away,  for  they  came  to  TVfre  at  the  wrong 
season  of  the  year  for  making  the  voyage  to  Constantinople,  and  sailed  in 
rough  and  dangerous  weather. 

t  Ibi  est  infernus  Theodorici.  Vit.  Willib.  p.  379.  In  the  legends  of  this 
period,  the  craters  of  voloanos  were  believed  to  be  entries  to  hell.  A  hermit 
who  resided  on  the  isle  of  Lipari,  told  a  friend  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
that  he  had  seen  the  soul  of  the  Gothic  king  Theuderic  thrown  into  the 
crater  of  the  isle  of  Vulcano :  hestemo  die  hora  nona  inter  Joannem  papam 
et  Symmachum  patricium  discinctus  atque  discalceatus  et  vinctis  manibns 
deducttts,  in  banc  vicinam  Vulcani  oHam  jactatus  est.  Gregor.  Magn. 
Dialog,  lib.  iv.  c.  30.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  name  mentioned  in  the  life 
of  Willibald. 
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having  been  absent  from  Italy  seven  years,  and  ten  years 
after  his  departure  from  England.^ 

Willibald  was  immediately  received  into  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  During  the  first  year  after 
his  arrival  he  was  constituted  Cubicularius,  chamberlain 
or  treasurer;  in  the  second  year  he  exercised  the  office 
of  Dean  (decanus)  of  the  monastery ;  and  during  the  eight 
following  years  he  acted  as  .porter  (portarius)  of  the  two 
monasteries.  After  having  been  ten  years  an  inmate  of 
this  celebrated  monastic  establishment,  he  accompanied  a 
Spanish  presbyter  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th 
of  November  (about  733).  Willibald  was  received  with 
marks  of  distinction  by  pope  Gregory  III.,  who  listened 
with  interest  to  the  relation  of  his  adventurous  travels, 
and  then  informed  him  that  his  countryman  Boniface^ 
who  probably  thought  that  no  man  could  be  better  fitted 
to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  than  one 
who  had  continued  during  five  years  to  brave  the  syste^ 
matical  hostility  shown  towards  the  Christians  by  the 
victorious  Arabs,  had  sent  for  him  to  be  his  assistant  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Germans.  Willibald  quitted  Rome 
at  Easter  (739),  passed  through  Lucca  (where  he  visited 
the  tomb  of  his  father),  Ticino,  and  Brescia,  to  a  place 
named  Charinta  or  Charta,  and  after  spending  a  week 
with  Duke  Odilo  and  another  with  Suitgarius,  he  was 
conducted  by  the  latter  to  Boniface,  who  entrusted 
to  his  charge  a  district  in  the  wilderness  at  Eistet 
(Eichstadt),  which  had  been  given  by  Suitgarius  to  the 
Church.  At  this  place  Willibald  was  admitted  to  priesfs 
orders  by  Boniface,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  July. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  following  (740)  Boniface  sent 
him  into  Thuringia,  where  he  met  his  brother  Wunebald, 

*  £t  tunc  erant  septem  anni,  qnod  de  Roma  transire  coepit :  et  omnioo 
erant  decern  anni,  qaod  de  patria  sua  transivit.  Vit.  Willib.  p.  379. 
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whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he  quitted  him  at  Rome  on 
his  way  to  the  East.*  Shortly  after  his  visit  to  Thuringia, 
at  Saltzburg  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  Willibald  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  by  Boniftu^,  Burchard, 
and  Wizo.f  It  is  not  qnite  certain  whether  this  was  in 
A.  D.  7^0^  or  in  7^1^  but  it  appears  that  Willibald  was 
then  forty-one  years  of  age.§ 

As  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  Willibald  distinguished  himself 
by  his  activity  in  the  work  of  conversion,  and  in  a  short 
period  he  had  spread  the  Catholic  doctrines  through  the 
whole  country  of  the  Bajoarii.  He  built  a  monastery  at 
Eichstadt,  which  was  soon  peopled  by  his  numerous 
disciples.jl  The  date  of  his  death  is  very  uncertain.  He 
was  present  at  the  German  council  in  742,  and  at  that  of 
Leptines  in  743.  In  777^  he  translated  the  body  of  his 
brother  Wunebald,  and  he  was  subsequently  present  at 
the  interment  of  his  sister  Walpurgis.  His  name  appears 
so  late  as  Oct.  8,  7B5,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  died  in 
the  year  following  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-six.^  Accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  Calendar,  his  death  occurred  on  the  7th 
of  July. 

Willibald  was  long  considered  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Boniface,  until  Heinschenius, 

*  The  nun  who  wrote  his  life,  says  this  was  ten  years  and  a  half.  This 
would  haye  been  true  if  he  had  met  him  when,  according  to  another  account^ 
they  were  both  first  invited  together  to  join  Boniface  in  Germany. 

t  ViU  WiUibald.  p.  381. 

t  The  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  iy.  167,  phices  it  in  741 ;  but  the  life  by  the 
nun  of  Heidenheim  says  it  took  place  immediately  after  the  visit  to  Thuringia. 
The  chronicles  printed  by  Pertz  must  be  wrong,  when  they  place  this  event 
so  low  as  746  (Pertz,  i.  346),  and  747  {}h.  p.  115). 

$  Vit.  WiUib.  p.  382. 

II  Vit.  WiUib.  p.  38S. 

%  See  Basnage,  in  Canisins,  torn.  ii.  p.  103,  and  the  Hist.  lit.  de  France, 
iv.  168.  The  writer  of  the  anonymous  Life  of  Willibald  printed  in  Cani- 
sius  (Ant.  Lect.  torn.  iv.  p.  ISS),  says  he  died  after  he  had  held  his  bishopric 
seven  years. 
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who  edited  that  life  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  showed  from 
internal  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind  that  its 
author  must  be  a  different  person.  In  fact  the  writer 
of  the  Life  of  Boniface  describes  himself  as  a  simple  pres- 
byter, and  mentions  his  namesake  the  bishop  in  terms 
which  no  one  would  use  in  speaking  of  himself.  No 
other  work  extant  bears  Willibald's  name,  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  composed  a  narrative  of  his  wander- 
ings in  the  East.  The  nun  who  wrote  his  life  says  that 
she  heard  him  relate  his  adventures  with  his  own  mouth ; 
yet  the  accuracy  with  which  she  speaks  of  dates  and 
places,  and  one  or  two  other  circumstances  of  slight  im- 
portance, seem  to  show  that  she  was  abridging  from  a 
written  document.  Fabricius  speaks  of  the  Epistles  of 
Willibald  as  existing,  but  inedited. 


WILLEHAD. 

WiLLEHAD  (or  Wilhead*)  was  a  native  of  Northum- 
bria,  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  was  perhaps 
educated  at  York,  for  we  find  that  he  was  at  a  subsequent 
period  the  friend  of  Alcuin.t  After  he  had  attained  to  the 
degree  of  presbyter,  which  was  not  conferred  till  after  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  he  was  induced,  by  the  reports  of  the 
progress  of  the  English  Missionaries  in  Germany,  to  visit 

*  The  name  is  thus  spelt  in  a  letter  of  Alcain,  quoted  by  Pertz,  ii.  379. 
The  life  of  Willehad  was  written  by  Anskarins,  bishop  of  Bremen  towards 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  This  life  was  printed  separately  at  Cologne 
in  1642,  in  Bto.  It  was  inserted  by  Mabillon»  in  the  Acta  88.  Ord.  Bened. 
Ssec.  iii.  torn.  2 ;  and  in  other  publications.  A  much  more  correct  and 
complete  edition  is  given  by  Pertz,  in  the  second  Tolume  of  the  Monument. 
German.  Hist.  This  is  the  edition  we  quote.  Adam  of  Bremen,  in  the 
account  of  Willehad  given  in  his  Eccl.  Hist,  follows  the  narrative  of 
Anskarius. 

t  Alcuin's  Letter,  quoted  in  Perts,  ii.  379« 
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Friesland  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  conversion 
of  the  idolaters  of  that  country.  With  the  permission 
of  Alchred,  king  of  Northumbria  (who  reigned  from 
765  to  774)9  Willehad  quitted  his  native  land^  and 
went  direct  to  Dockum  in  Ostergo^*  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Bonifeu^,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a 
Christian  congregation^  to  whom  many  of  the  Frisian 
nobles  sent  their  children  to  be  instructed.  He  was  re- 
ceived there  with  warm  testimonials  of  friendship^  and  by 
his  preaching  was  instrumental  in  converting  many  of  the 
pagans  to  Christianity.  Leaving  this  place,  he  proceeded 
towards  the  East,  and  penetrated  into  the  country  which 
had  not  yet  been  visited  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  cross- 
ing the  river  Loveka  (the  Lawers,  on  the  borders  of  West 
Friesland),  and  entering  the  district  of  Groningen.  At  a 
place  named  Humarcha  (supposed  to  be  Hunsingo  near 
Groningen,  or  its  hamlet  Mame),  in  the  midst  of  his 
preaching,  the  idolaters,  incensed  at  the  freedom  with 
which  he  spoke  of  their  reUgion,  rose  against  him  and  his 
companions,  who  only  escaped  a  similar  fate  to  that 
of  Boniface  by  the  intervention  of  the  chieftains,  who 
claimed  the  right  of  punishing  them  more  judicially  by 
the  popular  form  of  trial  by  lots.  They  escaped  from  this 
ordeal,  as  Wilbrord  had  done  on  a  similar  occasion,  and 
Willehad  proceeded  to  the  district  of  Thrianta  (Drente), 
where  also  he  made  mmierous  converts ;  but  the  too  eager 
zeal  of  one  of  his  disciples  in  destroying  the  idols  of  the 
country,  brought  the  missionaries  into  new  troubles ;  the 
pagans  again  rose  against  them,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  they  escaped  from  Friesland,  and  found 

shelter  at  the  court  of  Charlemagncf 

» 

*  Locus  qoi  dicitar  Dock]rnchiricay  quod  est  in  pago  Hostraga.   Anskarii 
Vit.  WiU.  p.  380. 
t  Anskar.  Vit.  WiU.  p.  381. 
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Charlemagne  had  in  this  year  (779)  completed  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Saxons^  and  he  sent  Willehad  to  preach  to 
the  people  on  the  borders  of  Friesland  and  Saxony,  in  a 
district  named  Wigmodia^  (the  neighbourhood  of  Bre- 
men). Here  Willehad  laboured  with  success;  he  built 
churches,  ordained  presbyters,  and  made  so  many  con- 
verts, that  after  two  years  hardly  an  idolater  could  be 
found  in  the  whole  district.  But  in  782  his  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  great  rebellion  of  Wituchind,  who  per- 
secuted the  Christians  during  several  years  with  savage 
hatred.  Willehad  fled  to  the  district  of  Ut-Riustri  on  the 
sea  coast  (the  neighbourhood  of  Embden),  and  hastily 
embarking  in  a  ship  which  happened  to  be  there,  he  sailed 
round  Friesland  and  escaped  to  France.  Most  of  his 
companions  and  disciples  were  massacred,  and  Frieslan- 
ders  as  weU  as  Saxons  relapsed  into  their  former  idolatry. 
From  France  Willehad  went  to  the  court  of  Pepin  king  of 
the  Lombards,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
by  pope  Adrian  I.,  who  condoled  with  him  on  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  church  in  Saxony,  and  then  sent  him  back 
to  France.  He  there  took  up  his  residence  in  Wilbrord's 
monastery  at  Eptemach,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
of  his  disciples  who  had  escaped  Wituchind^s  perse- 
cution, and  where  he  occupied  himself  in  reading  and 
writing.i* 

After  remaining  two  years  at  Eptemach,  Willehad  again 
visited  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  residing  at  the 
castie  of  Eresburg,:^  and  who  gave  him  as  a  benefice  the 

"*  Ad  pagam  qui  dicitur  Wigm6dia.     Anskar.  ib. 

t  Namque  scripsit  ibi  epistolas  beati  Pauli  in  uno  volunuBe,  aliaqne  qnam 
plurima,  que  a  suooessoribuB  ipsius  ob  monimentom  sancte  recordationis 
ejus  servatai  bactenns  manent  inconviilsa.    Anskar.  p.  382. 

X  Qui  tunc  forte  in  castello  consederat  Saxoniie  Eresburcb.  Anskar. 
Vit.  Will.  p.  383.  Charlemagne  passed  tbe  winter  of  784  at  Eresborg. 
Eginbard.  Annal.  p.  19S. 
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cell  of  Mont  Jutin^  in  Upper  Burgundy.*  According  to 
Charlemagne's  desire^  Willehad  now  returned  to  his 
diocese  of  Wigmodia,  where  he  ordained  new  presbyters^ 
and  restored  the  churches  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  barbarians ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  the  Saxons  were 
brought  again  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  partly 
influenced  by  the  zealous  preaching  of  their  pastor^  and 
partly  determined  by  the  example  of  their  leader,  for  this 
same  year  (A.D.  785)  Wituchind  sealed  his  dependence 
on  Charlemagne  by  submitting  to  the  rite  of  baptism.t 

In  786,  Charlemagne  went  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return 
thence  in  the  following  year  he  held  the  general  assembly 
of  his  people  at  Worms.  On  this  occasion  (July  13,  7^7) 
Willehad  was  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and 
Charlemagne  gave  him  the  whole  district  of  Wigmodia  as 
his  diocese.  Two  years  afterwards  the  new  bishop  built 
a  church  ^^  of  wonderful  beauty  '^  at  Bremen ;  which  he 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  on  the  first  of  November,  7B9,}:  and 
which  from  that  period  became  the  episcopal  see.  The 
ceremony  of  dedication  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  the 
bishop,  who  had  set  out  to  make  a  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
was  struck  with  sudden  illness  at  Pleccateshem  (Blexem, 
near  Bremen),  where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  November, 
789,  after  he  had  held  the  bishopric  only  two  years  three 
months  and  twenty-six  days.§  His  body  was  carried  to 
Bremen,  and  buried  in  the  church  which  he  had  built. 

Willehad  was  the  author  of  several  works,  some  of 

*  Dedit  ei  in  beneficiam  quandam  cellam  in  Prancia  qnae  appeUatur 
lutttna.     Anakar.  ib. 

t  Anakar.  Yit.  Will.  p.  383. 

X  ^dificaTit  qnoque  domnm  Dei  mine  pnlchritudinii  in  loco  qui  dicitur 
Brema ;  ubi  et  sedem  esse  constituit  episcopalem ;  ac  dedicayit  earn  kalendis 
NoTembris.    Anskar.  ib. 

§  Anskar.  p.  384.  A  Chronicle  of  Saxony,  quoted  by  Mabillon,  in  Act. 
Sanct.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Sec.  iii.  torn.  S,  p.  40S,  places  WUlehad's  death 
in  790. 
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which  are  still  preserved  in  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  the 
continent^  but  they  are  very  little  known.  We  believe 
that  his  commentary  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  has  been 
printed  in  some  one  of  the  collections  of  the  Medieval 
ecclesiastical  writers^  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  in  which  of  them. 


ALCUIN. 

The  last  of  the  distinguished  Anglo-Saxons^  whose 
name  shed  lustre  on  the  empire  of  the  Frankish  monarchs 
in  the  eighth  century,  was  Alcuin.*  Bom  at  York,  about 
the  year  f^^yf  of  a  noble  family,  Alcidn  was  scarcely 
weaned  from  his  mother's  breast  when  he  was  dedicated 
to  the  church,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  inmates  of 
the  monastery; :{  and  on  reaching  the  proper  age  he  was 
placed  in  the  school  of  archbishop  Egbert,  then  celebrated 
for  the  number  of  noble  youths  who  crowded  thither  to 
imbibe  instruction  from  the  lips  of  that  prelate.§    Alcuin 

*  There  is  only  one  early  life  of  Alcuin,  which  is  anonymous,  and  was 
written  in  899,  by  a  person  who  obtained  much  of  his  information  from 
Sigulf ,  Alcuin's  friend  and  disciple :  it  ie  printed  in  the  editions  of  Alcuin's 
works,  in  the  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  of  MabiUon,  in  the  collection  of 
Suritts,  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  BoEandists.  The  richest  source 
of  information  relating  to  his  history  is  his  Epistles.  Much  has  been  written 
concerning  Alcuin  in  modem  times ;  a  sketch  of  his  life  is  given  by  Mabillon ; 
a  more  extensive  life  was  composed  in  Latin  by  the  prince-abbot  Frobenius, 
and  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  his  works.  More  recently  Alcuin's  Lifb 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Friederick  Lorenx,  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Halle  (1839),  translated  into  English  by  Jane  Mary  Slee 
(sm.  8vo.  London,  1837). 

f  Lorenz,  Life  of  Alcuin,  p.  8. 

%  Anon.  Vit.  Ale.  cap.  1. 

§  Erat  siquidem  ei  ex  nobilium  filiis  grex  scholasticorum,  quorum  quidam 
artis  granmiatice  rudimentis,  alii  disciplinis  erudiebantur  artium  jam  libera- 
lium,  nonnuIU  divinarum  scripturarum,  post  istas  manibus  confricatas  patris, 
pectus  in  suum  hordeaceas  qulnas,  tritioeasque  septenas  trigiciebant,  una 
gemino  cum  piscey  spicas.    Anon.  Vit.  Ale.  cap.  S. 
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was  distinguished  above  his  fellows  by  his  application  to 
the  study  of  the  sciences^  which  were  taught  by  Egbert's 
kinsman  Aelbert^  who  succeeded  him  in  766  in  the  see  of 
York,  and  in  the  management  of  the  school.  Alcuin  was 
Aelbert's  favourite  pupil;  when  about  twenty  years  of 
age  he  was  chosen  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the 
continent  in  search  of  books  and  of  new  discoveries  in 
science,  and  on  that  occasion  he  resided  a  short  time 
at  Rome.*  Immediately  after  Aelbert's  accession  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see,  he  ordained  Alcuin  a  deacon,  ap- 
pointed him  to  fill  the  place  which  he  had  himself 
occupied  in  the  school,  and  gave  him  the  care  of  the 
extensive  library  attached  to  it.  Under  Alcuin's  super- 
intendence the  school  increased  in  reputation,  and  many 
foreigners  came  to  partake  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
his  teaching.  Archbishop  Aelbert  died  on  the  eighth  of 
November  730,t  and  was  succeeded  by  Eanbald,  one  of 
Alcuin's  pupils,  who  in  the  following  year  sent  his  instruc- 
tor to  Rome  to  obtain  for  him  the  pallium  at  the  hands 
of  pope  Adrian  I.  On  his  return  Alcuin  visited  Parma, 
and  there  met  with  Charlemagne,  who  had  also  been 
at  Rome.  That  monarch  was  then  meditating  the 
foundation  of  scholastic  institutions  throughout  his  do- 
minions, and  being  well  informed  of  Alcuin's  great  repu- 
tation for  learning,  if  not  already  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  he  invited  him  to  settle  in  France,  and  to 
become  his  adviser  and  assistant  in  his  projects  of  reform. 
Alcuin  readily  complied  with  the  king's  desires ;  but  he 
continued  his  journey  home  to  fulfil  his  original  com- 
mission, and  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of 
York  and  the  king  of  Northumbria  (Alfwold)  to  the  pro- 


*  Lorenz,  pp.  9»  10. 

t  Anon.  Vlt.  Ale  cap.  5. 
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posed  arrangement.  With  tiie  approbation  of  his  spiritaal 
and  temporal  superiors^  having  chosen  some  of  his  own 
pupils  as  companions,  he  returned  to  France  in  the  year 
782.* 

The  position  of  Alcuin  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne 
during  his  first  residence  in  France  has  been  compared  and 
contrasted  with  that  of  Voltaire  and  other  learned  foreigners 
who  were  patronized  by  Frederick  the  Great«t  Without 
holding  any  actual  employment,  he  lived  as  the  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  Frankish  monarch,  was  the  companion  of 
his  private  hours,  which  were  spent  in  discussing  questions 
of  theology  and  science,  and  acted  as  the  instructor  of  his 
children.  Two  monasteries,  those  of  Ferrieres  in  the 
Orl^anois,  and  St.  Lupus  at  Troyes,t  were  assigned  to  him 
to  support  his  private  expenses.  We  have  few  notices  of 
the  events  of  his  life  at  this  period ;  it  was  one  of  constant 
war  and  tumidt,  and  we  are  astonished  that  amid  his 
numerous  hostile  expeditions  the  busy  warrior  could  find 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  intellectual  welfare  of  his  people. 
Yet  it  was  during  this  period,  that  Charlemagne  conceived 
and  carried  into  execution  his  projects  of  national  instruc- 
tion, which  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  succeeding  ages.  It  is  probable  that  Alcuin 
attended  Charlemagne  in  many  of  his  expeditions;  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  making  his  influence  with  the  king 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  his  native  country;  and 
after  remaining  about  eight  years  in  France,  he  resolved 
to  return  to  York.  Charlemagne  begged  him  to  come  back 
speedily  and  make  the  court  of  France  his  lasting  home ; 
a  request  to  which  Alcuin  was  willing  to  consent,  if  he 
could  make  it  consistent  with  his  duties  to  his  native 

*  Lorenz,  pp.  IS — 14. 

t  Lorenz,  life  of  Alcuin,  p.  60. 

t  Anon.  Vit.  Ale.  cap.  6. 
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country :  "  Although/'  he  said|  ^^  I  possess  no  small  in- 
heritance in  my  own  country^  I  will  willingly  resign  it^  and 
in  poverty  serve  thee^  and  remain  with  thee ;  let  it  be  thy 
care  to  obtain  the  permission  of  my  king  and  my  bishop/'* 

Alcuin  came  to  England  in  the  year  7^0^  &9  ambassador 
from  Charlemagne  to  king  Offa^  to  arrange  some  misun- 
derstanding which  had  arisen  between  these  two  great 
monarchs^  and  it  appears  to  have  been  his  intention  to 
return  the  same  year*  But  he  found  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  involved  in  troubles ;  and  in  a  letter  written 
at  this  period  he  laments  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
return  to  France  at  the  time  he  ezpected.t  It  was  not 
indeed  till  the  year  792  that,  pressed  by  the  letters  of 
Charlemagne^  who  desired  his  assistance  in  repressing  an 
heresy  which  threatened  to  cause  a  division  in  the  Prankish 
churchy  with  the  permission  of  bishop  Eanbald  and  king 
Ethelred^  Alcuin  left  England  for  the  last  time.  He  took 
with  him  a  number  of  English  ecclesiastics^  who  were 
afterwards  present  at  the  council  held  in  794,  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  where  the  doctrinal  innovations  of  the 
Spanish  bishops,  who  taught  that  Christ  was  the  son  of 
God  by  adoption,  were  condemned.  The  originators  and 
chief  supporters  of  these  doctrines  were  Felix  of  Urgel 
and  Elipandus  of  Toledo,  against  whom  Alcuin  wrote 
several  controversial  treatises,  and  the  former  of  whom 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  inducing  to  abjure  his  errors. 

From  7^2  to  7^6,  Alcuin  continued  to  reside  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  same  relation  to  his  patron 
as  before  his  visit  to  England.  His  position  was  ren- 
dered agreeable  not  only  by  the  fiivour  of  the  royal  family, 
but  by  the  society  of  a  circle  of  learned  friends ;  yet  his 
happiness  was  frequently  interrupted  by  grief   at  the 

*  Loreni,  p.  62. 

t  NovitaB  regni  noitri  me  retinet  adhac  in  isto  anno.  Alcoin.  Epist.  p.  5. 
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troubles  with  which  his  native  country  was  visited.  In 
793,  the  barbarians  from  the  North  devastated  the  island 
of  Lindisfame,  pro&ned  its  monastery^  and  murdered 
many  of  the  monks.  This  calamity,  which  Alcuin  made 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  of  his  poems,  is  alluded  to 
in  several  of  his  letters,  and  appears  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind.  It  served  him  as  the  occasion 
for  earnest  exhortations  to  his  countrymen,  in  which  he 
urged  them  to  reform  the  corruptions  which  had  crept  in 
amongst  them.  Alcuin's  letter  to  the  monks  who  had 
escaped  from  the  massacre,*  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  his  epistolary  style. 


BettHnbmi  PatrU  taneH  msiHeet  CudlereH  Bpi»eoyi  epHmit  t»  CkHit^ 
/UH»  Hngibaido  Epiteopo  onrni  CongregaHwU  lAndi^ameiuii  RecletUff 
AXekmrnma  lH&e<mu9,  eakiti  m  CkriHo  bmedieiume  sahUem, 

Vettne  vero  caritatu  familiaritafl  pnesentem  multmn  me  Intificare  tolebat : 
sed  verM  Tice  ▼estne  triboUtionis  calamitas,  licet  abeentem,  mnltom  me 
quotidie  contristat.  Qaomodo  pagani  contaminaTenmt  aanctuaria  Dei, 
eC  fademnt  iangmnem  sanctoram  in  drcnita  altaria.  VaBtavenmt  domnm 
apei  nottne,  calcavenmt  corpora  sanctonim  in  templo  Dei  quasi  sterquili- 
niam  in  platea.  Quid  nobb  dicendum  est,  nisi  plangendum  animo  Tobiscnm 
ante  altare  Christi,  et  dicere :  Parce  Dominei  parce  populo  tao,  et  ne  des 
hcreditatem  gentibns,  ne  dlcant  pagani,  nbi  est  Dens  Cbristianonun?  Que 
est  fiducia  Ecclesiis  Britannis,  si  Sanctus  Cndberctus  suam  non  defendit 
com  tanto  sanctorum  numero  ?  Aut  hoc  majoris  initinm  est  doloris,  aut 
peccata  babitaatium  boo  ezegerunt.  Non  enim  quiddam  casu  contingit,  sed 
magni  cuilibet  meriti  judicium  est.  Sed  modo,  qui  residoi  estis,  state 
▼iriliter,  pugnate  fortiter,  deCendite  castra  Dei.  Mementote  Judam  Macha- 
beum,  quia  templum  Dei  puigavit,  et  populum  eruit,  ut  eliberayit  eztranea. 
Si  quid  oonrigeudnm  sit  in  moribus  mansuetudinis  Testrs,  dtius  corrigite. 
Patronos  vestros  ad  tos  rcTOcate,  qui  tos  ad  tempus  dereliquerunt.  Non 
defuit  illis  potestas  apud  Dei  dementiam;  sed  nesdmus,  eui  tacuerunt. 
Nolite  gloriari  in  vanitate  Testium ;  h«c  non  est  gloria  sacerdotnm  et  ser« 
Torum  Dei,  sed  contumelia.  Nolite  in  ebrietate  verba  orationum  vestrarum 
delere.  Non  ezeatis  post  luxurias  camis  et  aTaritias  seculi ;  sed  in  servitio 
Dd  et  regularis  Tit«  disdptina  firmiter  permanete,  ut  sanctissimi  patres, 
qui  vos  genuerunt,  vobis  protectores  esse  non  cessent.  Per  illorum  vestigia 
gradientes  de  iUonun  predbus  securi  permaneatis.  Nolite  tantis  patribus 
degeneres  esse  filii.    Nequaquam  iUi  a  vestra  cessabunt  defennone,  si  vos 

*  Epist.  viii.  Opera,  torn.  L  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
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iUornrn  sequi  yidebunt  ezempla.  Tamen  de  ista  miseria  nolite  mente  con- 
stemari.  Castigat  Deua  omnem  filium,  qaem  recipit ;  et  ideo  forte  plus 
T08  castigavit,  quia  plas  dilexit.  HieruBalem  civitas  Deo  dilecta  Chaldea 
Hamma  periit.  Roma  Sanctorum  ApoBtolomm  et  imramerabilinm  Martynun 
corona  circomdata  paganomm  vaatatione  diarapta  est,  Bed  pietate  dtiua 
recuperata.  Tota  pene  Europa  Gothorum  vel  Hunomm  gladiis  evacoata 
est  flammis  ;  sed  modo,  conserrante  Deo,  ^elut  eoelom  stellis,  ita  Ecclesiia 
omata  folgescit,  et  in  eis  officia  Yigent  et  crescont  religionia  christian». 
Hortamini  vosmetipsos  invicem  dicentes :  Reyertamnr  ad  Dominum  Deum 
nostrum,  quia  magnus  est  ad  ignoscendum,  et  nunquam  deserit  sperantes 
in  se. 

Et  ta,  Pater  sancte,  Dux  popnti  Dei,  Pastor  gregis  sancti,  medicos  anima- 
xum,  lucema  super  candelabrum  posita,  esto  forma  in  omni  bonitate  cunctis 
te  yidentibus.  Esto  prseco  salutis  cunctis  te  audientibus.  Sit  tuus  comita- 
tos  honestis  moribns,  aliia  ezemplum  ad  yitam,  non  ad  perditionem.  Sint 
tibi  epulsB,  non  in  ebrietate,  sed  in  sobrietate.  Sint  yestimenta  tno  gradui 
condigna.  Noli  te  conformare  seculi  hominibus  in  yanitate  aliqua.  Inanis 
•niatns  yestimentorum,  et  cultus  inutilis  tibi  est  obprobriom  ante  homines, 
et  peccatum  ante  Deum.  Melius  est  animam  in  perpetuum  permanentem 
bonis  ornare  moribus,  quam  corpus  cito  ia  pulyere  putrescens  ezquisitis 
comere  yestibus.  Yestiatur  et  satietur  Christus  in  paupere,  ut  hsec  faciena 
regnet  cum  Christo.  Redemptio  yiri  propriie  diyitie.  Si  aurum  dlligamus, 
pnemittamus  nobis  in  coelum,  ubi  seryabitur  nobis,  et  quod  amemus,  habe- 
mus.  Amemus  seterna,  et  non  peritura.  Veras  dUigamus  diyitias,  et  non 
caducas ;  sempiternas  non  transitorias.  Paremus  nobis  laudem  a  Deo,  et 
non  ab  hominibus.  Faciamus,  quod  fecerunt  sancti,  quos  laudamus.  Se- 
quamur  illorum  yestigia  in  terris,  ut  illorum  gloriie  consortes  esse  mereamur 
in  coelis.  Dlyin»  pietatis  protectio  nos  ab  omni  adyersitate  custodiat,  et 
in  coelestis  regni  gloria  cum  patribus  yestris  constituat,  carissimi  fratres. 
Yalete  in  Christo  dilectissimi,  et  comfortamini  semper  profidentes. 

During  the  years  which  preceded  A.D.  796,  Charle- 
magne had  been  occupied  in  wars  against  the  Saxons  and 
Huns,  and  in  that  year,  having  reduced  both  those  people 
to  his  obedience,  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  means 
of  spreading  Christianity  among  the  latter  people.  He 
consulted  Alcuin,  who  in  an  interesting  letter  congratu- 
lates him  on  his  conquests,  and  advises  him  to  proceed 
with  mildness  rather  than  harshness  in  the  work  of  con- 
version. Alcuin's  liberality  of  sentiment  is  remarkably 
conspicuous  in  this  letter;  he  recommends  the  king  in  the 
first  place  to  select  with  care  the  preachers  who  were  to 
be  sent  among  the  barbarians,  and  to  avoid  burthening 
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tile  converts  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  rates  for  die 
support  of  the  church.  With  this  view^  he  warns  him 
strongly  against  the  immediate  exaction  of  tythes:  he 
entreats  him  to  consider^  that  a  tax  which  the  established 
Christians  reluctantly  consented  to  pay^  would  naturally 
alienate  the  minds  of  new  converts  from  a  doctrine  which 
they  saw  to  be  oppressive  even  at  its  announcement.* 
The  passage  of  the  letter  in  which  this  subject  is  treated 
merits  to  be  extracted  in  the  original  language : — 

Hoc  enim  totiiu  mnndi  pnedicator,  Christo  in  se  loquente,  sigpificavit, 
vt  nova  populorum  ad  fidem  convenio  mollioribus  pneceptis  quasi  infaDtilitf 
etas  lacte  esset  nutrienda :  ne  per  austeriora  pnecepta  fragilia  mens  evomat 
quod  bibit.  Unde  et  ipse  Dominns  Christus  in  Eyang^elio  respondit  inter- 
rogantibos  se  qoare  discipuli  illias  non  jejunarent,  dicens :  Nemo  miitit 
irimnm  iwmm  t»  utr€$  veteret ;  aUo^in  tUru  fwmpfmiwr  et  wntum  ^ffundetur 
ei  utre$p0rihmi.  AUa  est  enim»  ut  beat«ia  Hieroj»yiDU8  dicit,  pwritaa  vir. 
ginatit  anim»  et  nulla  prioria  Titii  contagione  poUnta :  et  alia,  qvs»  sordibma 
et  mnltoram  Ubidint  sntfiaciierit» 

Hj8  ita  eoBsideratby  veatrar  sanctiseimft  pietaa  sapiend  consilio  pneyideatt 
si  melins  sit,  rudibns  popnlis  in  piinoiplo  fidei  jugom  imponere  dedmanun» 
nt  plena  fiat  per  ainsnlaa  dooms  exaotio  illonun :  an  Apostoli  quoqae  ab 
ipeo  Deo  Cliristo  edoeti  et  ad  pnedioandnm  mundo  missiezactionea  dedma- 
nun  ezegissenti  ^el  alicabi  demandassent  dan,  connderandnm  est.  Sdmua 
quia  decimatio  substantie  nostra  valde  bona  est.  Sed  melius  est  illam 
amittere,  qnam  fidem  perdere.  Nos  vero  in  fide  catholica  nati,  nntriti,  et 
edoeti,  vix  consentimus  snbstantiam  nostram  pleniter  decimare.  Qnanto 
magis  tenera  fides  et  infimtllis  animns  et  avara  mens  iUamm  largitati  non 
consentit?  Roborata  rero  fide,  et  oonfirmata  eonsnetadine  Cbristianitatifl, 
tnnc  qnasi  viris  perfectia  fortiors  danda  snnt  prveepta,  qttsi  aolidata  mens 
religione  Christiana  non  abhorreat. 

The  correspondence  of  Alcuin  during  the  year  ^9S  is 

unusually  interesting,  and  exhibits  his  intelligent  mind  in 
every  di£ferent  light.  Among  the  scholars  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne  it  was  a  custom,  not  unknown  in  other 
times,  of  taking  literary  names  and  surnames.    In  this 

*  Alenin.  Epist.  p.  37.  Similar  sentiments  are  expressed  in  another  letter 
written  about  the  same  time  to  the  chamberlain  Meginlred,  one  of  Charlfl* 
magne's  jhvonrite  generdf,  Bpist.  p.  50.    Ct  Lorenz,  pp.  40,  41. 
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learned  nomenclatttre  Alcuin  himself  took  the  name  of 
Flaccus  Albinus,  which  in  after  ages  was  frequently  ap- 
pended to  his  writings ;  the  common  name  given  to  Char- 
lemagne was  Dayid;  among  Alcuin^s  more  intimate  friends, 
Biculf,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  addressed  by  the  name 
of  Damoetas ;  the  name  of  Amo  was  changed  into  Aquila^ 
and  to  Angilbert  was  given  the  name  of  Homerus.  Ekurly 
in  796  Angilbert  was  sent  by  the  king  on  a  mission  to 
Rome ;  and  after  his  departure  Alcuin  addressed  to  him 
the  following  letter,  a  fair  example  of  his  more  playful 
style  of  writing.* 

Jd  duleistimumJUium  Homenam. 
DuUMmofUo  tir  fl%etioagu9  iahUem, 

T6  abemite  tentaTi  Mepivf  ad  portmn  itabilitatis  renira ;  ted  Rector  remm 
et  I>iapeoMitor  animamm  necdmn  coneeiait  poaae,  quod  olim  fedt  Telle. 
Adhac  ez  raduM  oordis  naaoentea  cogitationum  raaiaaciiloi  Yentna  tenta- 
tionnm  flagellat,  ut  consolatioiiis  flores  et  refeotioiiia  fractoa  nntriri  nequi- 
▼eriiit.  Tota  noete  laborantea  nihil  cepinras,  quia  Becdnm  in  littore  Jeana 
atetit,  prtedpiena  in  dexteram  navigii  rete  mitti. 

Fkitroeinia  Sanctorum  non  obliTisoere.  Rea  ecdeaiaatic»  piilehiitndinia 
ocnlia  oocnnentea  noli  negligere  nt  aoqniraa.  Noatra  nistieitaa  aTara  eat 
de  talibna:  yeatra  nobilitas  laiga  eat  de  omnibna.  Memor  eato  poetici 
praaagii: 

Si  nihil  attnleris,  ibia  Homere  fona . 

Hoc  de  te»  tnoqne  itinere  prophetatum  eaae,  quia  dubitat  ?  Si  Chriatam 
SiUllay  qjvaqne  laboraa  pnodizit  Tentnnimy  cor  non  Naao  Homemm  ejvaqne 
itinera  prKcednit?  Panlnlnm  propter  refectionem  animi  rhetorica  Inai 
lepiditate. 

Sed  nt  iteram  ad  aeriem  ragoaa  fironte  rerertar,  te  yero  nnanimem  de« 
poacena  anucnm,  te  coatodem  animi  obaecrana,  nt  conailium  aalntia  anima- 
mm  noatrarom»  enm  anifragiia  SS.  Apoatolomm  a  Deo  depreceiia.  Nam 
noa  amboa,  nt  reoognoaco,  qnadam  neceaaitatia  catena  oonatringit,  et  Ubero 
cnran  yolnntatia  caatra  intrare  non  permittit  i  nac  eat  qui  compedea  mm- 
pere  yaleat,  niii  qni  infemi  ferrea  clanatra  contriyit :  qui  eat  na  et  veritaa 
et  vita.  Via  pergentibua  per  ilium:  Teritaa  yenientibua  ad  ilium:  yita 
manentibua  in  illo.  Quid  habeo  plua  scribere,  quia  omnia  neceaaaria  noati  ? 
Juxta  opportunitatem  portantia  aemper  dirige  mihi  litteraa,  ut  aciam  de 
proaperitate  tua  et  itinere  tuo,  quando  yel  quo  yeniaa  mlaerante  Deo. 

*  Alcuin,  Epiat.  p*  31. 
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FhMperm  concta,  preoor,  fkdat  tibi  Chiiitusy  HooMre ! 
Qui  te  oonserret  Mmper,  nbique»  Tile  1 

Soon  alter  this,  writing  to  his  friend  Arno  on  the  un- 
oertainty  of  his  own  movements,  he  says,  '^  nos  yero  velut 
«sstiva  hirundo  ad  Palatium  mense  Julio  properamus. 
Nescio  de  nostro  itinere,  quid  erit  fiitarum,  sive  circa 
Mosanas  ripas  liceat  nobis  sicut  mergulos  pisces  captare, 
an  Aligerensem  fluvium  revertere,  et  ibi  safanones  natando 
coUigere.^'  *  And  a  little  later^  when  he  was  with  the  king 
in  Saxony,  and  Damoetas  (Riculf)  had  sent  him  a  present 
of  a  comb,  then  a  valuable  article,  he  acknowledges  its 
receipt  in  the  same  playful  strain,'^ 


De  Testrm  Talde  gavdeo  profperitate,  et  de  maaere  earitatb  Tettne  maltoiii 
gavisos  sam,  tot  ageiu  4pratias«  qoot  dentet  in  dono  nameraTi.  Nimimm 
animal,  dao  habena  capita  et  dentes  Iz.  non  elephantiiue  magnitiidiiiis,  sed 
eViurne»  pnlcSuitiidinis.  Nee  ego  htqui  beatia  territiu  horrore,  sad  delecta- 
taa  aapeeta.  Nee  me  frendeiitibiia  ilia  morderet  dentiboa  timni,  ted  blanda 
adalatione  capitia  mei  plaoare  capilloa  adrid.  Nee  ferocitatem  in  dentiboa 
intellezi,  sed  caritatem  in  mittente  dilexi,  qoam  temper  fideliter  in  lUo  pro- 
bavi.  Sed  quantum  gaudeo  in  amoria  duloedine,  tantum  doleo  in  abaentife 
longinquitate.  Nolninem  tanto  tempore  ab  invicem  leparari,  quoa  cguadem 
caritatia  duldiaima  oolligant  yincula.  Quid  faotam,  niai  lacrjmis  sequar 
amicum,  donee  reTeniat,  quern  animus  optat  babere  pnesentem  ? 

With  the  characteristic  love  of  enigmatical  compositions 
which  then  belonged  to  the  literature  of  his  country, 
Alcuin  afterwards  versified  the  idea  expressed  in  his  letter, 
in  the  following  lines ; — 

Beatia  nam  fubito  noetraa  subrepserat  «dee» 
In  qua  imago  fnit  capitnm  miranda  duorum, 
Qu»  maxilla  tamen  pariter  oonjunxeret  una, 
Bia  temia  deciei  led  dentibua  bormit  ilia. 
Eaoa  fiiit  creacens  Ulis  de  corpore  viTO, 
Nee  earo,  nee  fruges,  fructua  nee  vina  bibentum 
Dentibua  edebat,  patulo  non  tabuit  ore. 
Seia  Damoeta  meua,  qua  lit  hne  beatia  talia. 

The  age  of  Alcuin  at  this  time  probably  exceeded  sixty 

*  Alcuin,  Epiat.  p.  39« 
f  AJcuin,  Epiat.  p.  56. 
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years ;  and^  desirons  of  spending  his  latter  days  in  seclu- 
sion from  the  worlds  he  determined  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  and  to  revisit  the  tranquil  cloisters  of  the  monas- 
tery of  York.  He  had  already  made  preparations  for  his 
departure,  and  was  entrusted  with  rich  presents  for  king 
Offa,  when  the  intelligence  of  new  troubles  in  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  and  of  the  murder  of  king  Ethelred 
drrerted  him  from  his  project.  In  writing  to  king  Offit 
be  says,  ^^  I  was  prepared  with  the  gifts  of  king  Charles 
to  visit  you  and  return  to  my  country;  but  I  have  thought 
it  better  on  account  of  the  peace  of  my  people  to  remain 
in  pilgrimage,  not  knowing  what  I  should  do  amongst 
those^  wiih  whom  no  one  can  be  secure  or  profit  in  health- 
ful counsel.  Behold  the  holy  places  Idd  waste  by  the 
pagans^  the  altars  defiled  by  perjury,  the  monasteries 
polluted  by  adulterers,  the  land  befouled  with  the  blood  of 
its  lords  and  princes."  *  From  this  moment  Alcuin  re- 
solved to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Empire 
of  France ;  but^  persisting  in  his  intention  of  living  in 
solitude^  he  demanded  the  permission  of  his  royal  patron 
to  retire  to  Fulda.t  Charles  was  unwilling  to  lose  the 
society  of  his  favourite  instructor,  and  refused  his  con- 
sent ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  gave  him  the  abbey  of  St. 
Martin  at  Tours,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Itherius^  with  the  permiissibn  to  spend  as  much  of  his 
time  as  he  liked  within  the  walls  of  that  monastic  house. 

Alcuin's  mode  of  life  at  Tours  was  one  rather  of  splendid 
retirement,  than  of  pure  humility.     His  theological  oppo- 

*  Ego  paratoB  eram  cum  muneribni  Caroli  regis  ad  TO0  yenire  et  od 
patriam  rererti ;  led  melius  mihi  Tisum  est  propter  pacem  gentis  mem  in 
per^grinatione  remanere,  nesciens,  quid  fecissem  inter  eosi  inter  quos  nullus 
secnros  esse,  rel  in  salnbri  consilio  proficere  potest.  Eeoe  loca  sancta  a 
Paganis  yastata;  altaria  peijuriis  foedata,  monasteria  adulteriis  violata, 
terra  sanguine  dominorum  et  principum  foedata.   Epist.  Alcuiui  p.  57. 

t  Anon.  Vit.  Alcuin,  cap.  8.  Lorenz,  p.  131. 
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nent  Elipandus  blamed  him  for  his  enonnous  wealth; 
and  sereral  circumstances  of  bis  life  show  with  what 
seal  he  supported  the  then  growing  temporal  power  of 
the  churchy  against  the  civil  authorities^  to  unite  and 
strengthen  which  he  proceeded  with  firmness  in  com- 
pleting the  reforms  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders  which  had 
been  commenced  by  Boniface.  Though  he  seldom  quitted 
his  monastery^  he  continued  still  to  be  the  favourite 
counsellor  of  the  King,  who  in  cases  of  emergency  went 
to  consult  him  at  Tours.  The  monastic  school  which 
Alcuin  established  there  produced  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  scholars  of  the  following  age.  He  sent  a 
mission  to  England  to  procure  books  for  its  library,  and 
it  was  here  that  he  composed  most  of  his  writings. 

In  803,  Alcuin's  zeal  in  defending  the  privileges  of 
the  church  drew  upon  him  the  temporary  displeasure 
of  Charlemagne,  and  his  grief  on  that  occasion  probably 
hastened  his  death.  An  ecclesiastic  of  the  diocese  of 
Orleans  had  been  for  some  misdemeanour  sentenced 
by  his  bishop  (Theodulf)  to  be  imprisoned,  and,  escaping 
from  his  confinement,  he  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Martin  at  Tours.  Bishop  Theodulf  obtained  a  warrant 
from  the  Emperor  to  take  the  fugitive  from  the  asylum, 
and  he  sent  a  party  of  armed  men  who  proceeded  to 
execute  their  commission  somewhat  rudely.  Alcuin's 
monks,  without  their  abbot's  knowledge,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  populace,  rescued  the  offender  and  refused  to  give 
him  up.  The  affair  was  carried  before  the  Emperor,  and 
Charlemagne  expressed  strongly  his  displeasure  that  his 
warrant  should  have  been  disregarded ;  yet  Alcuin  not  only 
defended  his  monks,  but  also  refused  to  surrender  the 
criminal.  At  length  the  latter  was  allowed  to  make  his 
escape  privately,  probably  by  Alcuin's  connivance,  and 
the  Emperor's  wrath  was  appeased.     The  letter  which 
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Charlemagne  addressed  to  Alctiin  and  his  monks  on  this 
occasion  is  preserved ;  *  and  may  be  introduced  not  only 
as  highly  characteristic  of  the  writer,  but  as  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  life  of  Alcuin,  whom  the  Emperor 
mentions  in  it  with  great  indulgence. 

Pridie  qaam  ad  nostram  presentiam  a  Tobis  miBsa  TeniBset  epistola» 
allatae  nobis  sunt  litene  a  Tbeodulfo  Episcopo  miss»,  qaerimonias  continen- 
tes  de  inhonoratione  homiaam  saoram,  et  non  tarn  iUorum,  qnain  Episcopi 
bujos  civitatis,  vel  oontemptu  jiusionis  Imperii  nostri;  quam  jusslonem  de 
redditione  cujusdam  clerici  de  custodia  ipsius  elapsi,  et  in  basilica  S.  Mar- 
tini latitantis  sub  nostri  nominis  auctoritate  oonscribere  jossimus;  cnjos 
etiam  nobis  exemplaria  misistis,  in  qnibns  nos  neqaaquam  injnste  aliqaid 
decrerisse,  at  yobis  visum  fuit,  putamus.  Sed  cam  utrasqae  epistolas, 
yestram  scilicet  et  Theodulfi,  nobis  relegere  fecissemus;  asperior  multo 
nobis  et  cam  iracnndia  composita  vestra,  quam  Tbeodulfi,  videbatur  epistola, 
et  in  nuDo  erga  ilium  caritatis  condimento  respersa ;  sed  potius  quasi  reum 
defendens,  et  Episcopum  accusans,  et  sub  velamine  quodam  oelati  nominis 
continens  vel  posset  vel  admitti  ad  aocusationem  deberet ;  cum  hoc  omnino 
et  diyina  et  humana  lege  sancitum  sit,  nulli  criminoso  alteram  accusandi 
dari  licentiam,  quamquam  a  vobis  ad  hoc  defensus  et  consenratus  sit  sub 
obtentu  jussionis  nominis  nostri,  at  qui  jam  aocusatns,  et  in  eonspecta 
popuU  civitatis  suae  judicatus  est,  accusandi  locum  habere  Cssarei  nominis 
appellatione  deberet,  ad  exemplum  beati  Pauli  Apostoli,  qui  apud  principes 
Judse»  a  gente  sua  accuaatus,  sed  nondum  judicatus,  Caesarem  appellavit, 
et  ab  eisdem  principibus  ad  Csesarem  judicandus  missus  est»  quod  nequaquam 
prsesenti  negotio  convenit.  Paulus  enim  Apostolus  a  Judaeis  accusatus,  sed 
non  judicatus,  Caesarem  appellavit,  et  adire  permissus  est.  Hie  yero  in£i- 
mis  dericus,  et  accusatus  et  judicatus,  et  in  custodia  missus»  et  de  custodia 
elapsus,  basilicam,  quam  nisi  post  poenitentiam  ingredi  non  debuerat,  con- 
tra legem  ingressus,  et  adhuc,  ut  fertur,  perverse  vivere  non  cessans,  ut 
dicitis,  sicut  Paulus  Apostolus  Caesarem  appellavit»  sed  nequaquam»  ut 
Paulus,  Caesarem  aditurus  est.  IIU  enim,  apud  quem  accusatus,  et  a  quo 
judicatus  atque  in  custodia  missus  est,  et  de  cujus  custodia  evasit,  praecipi- 
mus,  ut  reddatur,  et  ille  eum  ad  nostram  audientiam,  sive  vera  sive  falsa 
dicentem,  addncatt  quia  non  decet,  at  propter  talem  hominem  nostne 
primae  jussionis  ulla  fiat  immutatio.  Sed  et  valde  miramor»  cum  vobis  solis 
visum  sit  nostrae  auctoritatis  sanction!  et  decreto  contraeundum,  cum 
liquido  pateat  et  ex  consuetudine  veteri  et  ex  constztutione  legum  (regum) 
decreta  recta  esse  debere ;  nee  cuiqnam  permissum  iUorum  edicta  vel  statuta 
contemnere.  Et  in  hoc  satis  mirari  nequivimus,  quod  illius  seeierati  hominis 
precibus,  quam  nostrae  auctoritatis  jussionibus  obtemperare  malnistis; 
cum  nunc  clarissime  liquet,  cum  eodem  homine  amorem  discordise  ex 
irruptioue  caritatis  de  hoc  loco  vetuit  egredi.    Ipsi  quippe  nostb,  qui  con* 

*  Epist.  Alcuin,  119,  p.  174. 
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gregalio  hi^as  monafterii  ac  senri  Dei  (et  utfaiun  vere  1)  diclmiBi,  qtaJiter 
jam  crebro  vita  yestra  a  mnltU  diffamata  eat,  et  non  absque  re.  Aliquando 
enim  monacbot,  aliquando  canonioof ,  aliquando  nentnim  yoi  ease  dioebatia. 
Etnos  consttlendo  Tobis,  et  ad  malam  fiuDoam  abolendam  Magiatnun  et 
Rectorem  idonemn  Yobis  elegimoa,  et  de  longinqiiia  prorineiia  inTitavimnay 
qui  et  Terbia  et  admonitionibna  rectam  yitam  instruere»  et,  quia  religioaaa 
erat,  bona  conTenadonia  ezemplo  potuUset  informare.  Sed  pro  dolor  1 
alioranm  cancta  conTorsa  aunt ;  et  diaboloa  Toa  quaai  miniatroa  anos  ad 
Bffininyniiam  diacordiam,  inter  qnoa  minime  decebat»  inyenit,  acUicet  inter 
sapientea  et  doctores  eocleai» ;  et  qui  peccantea  corrigere  et  caatigare  de* 
bnenint,  oogitia  ad  peocatum  inTidiae  atqne  iracundiae  prommpere.  Sed  illi, 
Deo  miaerante,  neqnaqnam  aasenaun  veatria  malia  auggeationibna  pr«bitiiii 
aunt.  Voa  antem,  qvi  contemptorea  noatm  jnaaionia  extitiatb,  aiTO  canonid, 
ahre  monachi  yocamini,  ad  placitnm  noatmm,  joxta  quod  pneaens  miaaiia 
noater  Tobia  indizerit,  nobia  Toa  adaistere  adtote.  Et  quamyia  ad  noa  miasa 
bic  hctm  seditionis  Toa  excnaet  epirtola,  Tenite,  et  oondigna  aatiafiM^tione 
innstiim  crimen  elnite. 

Alcuin  died  atTours^  on  Whitsunday^  the  19th  of  May^ 
804^  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  St. 
Martin.  An  epitaph^  written  by  himself  in  Latin  elegiacs^ 
was  placed  on  his  tomb^  and  is  preserved  by  his  ancient 
biographer. 

On  the  whole^  the  life  and  writings  of  Alcmn  hold  a 
less  important  place  in  the  Uterary  history  of  England 
than  might  have  been  supposed.  Wilbrord  and  Boniface 
and  their  companions,  struggling  to  dispel  the  dark  cloud 
of  ignorance  which  then  enveloped  the  greater  portion  of 
Europe,  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christ  with  unceasing 
perseverance  through  so  many  tribes  of  barbarians,  never 
cease  to  be  English,  and  stand  in  bold  relief  on  the  picture 
of  events.  Alcmn,  who  followed  the  missionaries  in  the 
character  of  the  schoolmaster  after  their  work  was  done, 
loses  his  nationality  amid  the  civilization  and  urbanity, 
which  surrounded  the  court  of  the  first  Prankish  emperor. 
His  countrymen  never  forgot  to  be  proud  of  the  preceptor 
of  Charlemagne.  But  he  soon  ceased  to  be  identified 
with  them,  and,  becoming  engaged  in  politics  with  which 
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England  had  litde  concern^  and  in  theological  disputes  to 
which  his  native  land  was  still  more  a  stranger,  he 
possessed  little  of  English  besides  his  education.  The 
influence  of  his  writings  upon  his  countrymen  was  con* 
sequently  not  great ;  for  they  had  more  profound  theolo- 
gians among  the  fathers  of  their  own  church,  and  Bede 
was  still  looked  up  to  as  the  teacher  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
In  the  tenth  century,  however,  Alcuin's  questions  on 
Genesis  were  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and,  from  the 
numerous  manuscripts  of  this  version  which  remain,  we 
are  justified  in  concluding  that  it  was  a  popular  book. 

The  Epistles  form  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
Alcuin's  works,  not  only  as  being  the  principal  source  of 
information  relating  to  his  character  and  life,  but  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  upon  contemporary  history.*  We 
have  already  given  several  examples,  which  may  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  specimens  of  the  style  of  Alcuin's  prose  com- 
positions. Though  his  Latin  is  far  from  pure,  these  Epistles 
are  in  general  clear  and  dignified ;  the  latter  characteristic 
sometimes  degenerates  into  inflated  pompousness.  Next 
in  importance  to  the  Epistles  are  his  Poems,  which  are 
extremely  varied  in  character,  consisting  of  a  long  piece 
in  hexamet^s  on  the  bishops  and  saints  of  the  church  of 
York,  an  Elegy  on  the  destruction  of  Lindisfame  by  the 
Danes,  and  a  considerable  number  of  epigrams,  epitaphs, 
and  flenigmata.  The  best  of  these  poems  in  point  of  com- 
position, and  that  which  has  been  most  frequently  quoted, 
is  the  Elegy  on  the  Destruction  of  Lindisfame.  Latin 
poetry  did  not  flourish  in  the  age  of  Alcuin,  and  it  is  not 
much  in  favour  of  this  piece  to  say  that  it  is  superior  to 
most  of  the  poems  of  the  time.    The  following  reflections 

*  See  what  has  been  already  said  on  this  subject,  in  the  Introdnction  to 
the  present  yolume,  pp.  48,  49. 
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on  the  tmcertainty  of  human  happiness  are  perhaps  the 
most  striking  passage  it  contains.* 

Postqnam  primiu  homo  Panului  liquerat  hortosi 

Et  mlteras  ten»  miter  adibat  opes : 
EzilioqQd  grayi  poenas  com  prole  Ivebat» 

PerfidnB  quoniam  forta  maJigna  gerit  i 
Per  TarioB  caaua  mortalia  yita  caourrit, 

DiyerMMqne  dies  omais  habebat  homo : 
Fatal!  cursa  miscentnr  tristia  bstis  ; 

Nalli  firma  fait  regola  laetitise. 
Nemo  dies  oonctos  feliees  semper  habebit» 

Nemo  sibi  semper  gandia  certa  tenet. 
Nil  manet  aetemom  celso  sab  eardine  eoeli. 

Omnia  vertantiir  temporibus  Tariis. 
Una  dies  ridet,  oasns  eras  altera  planget. 

Nil  iiznm  fiusiet  tessera  leta  tibi. 
Prospera  oontnrbat  sors  tristibos  impia  semper» 

Altemis  'vicibas  nt  redit  nnda  maris. 
Nnne  micat  alma  dies,  veniet  noz  atra  tenebris» 

Yer  floret  gemmis»  hiems  Ibrit  hocqne  decns. 
Siderenm  stellis  colmen  depingitor  almis, 

Qnas  nnbes  rapiant  imbrifers  subito. 
Et  sol  ipse  die  media  snbdncitar  ardens, 

Cum  tonat  nndosi  auster  de  yertioe  poli.  (siej. 
Sepias  ezcelsos  feriont  at  Ailgora  montes» 

Sammaqoe  silyaram  flamma  ferire  solet ; 
Sic  migor  magnis  subito  saepissime  rebos 

Eveniet  easa  forte  roina  malo. 

The  poem  on  the  church  of  York^  although  in  general 
little  more  than  a  metrical  history^  contains  a  few  good 
passages.  The  account  of  the  hermit  Balthere^  and  his 
visions  and  miracles^  will  afford  a  very  fair  example. 

Te  qaoqae  Pierio  tangentes,  Baltbere,  plectro» 
Et  tibii  Sancte,  locam  nostris  in  versibos  istnm 
Signantes  petimas,  placida  ta  mente  teneto, 
Et  rege  none  nostram  pelagi  per  cttrnla  cymbam 
Inter  monstra  maris,  scopolosas  inter  et  andas» 
Ut  possit  portnm  portans  attingere  tatam. 

Est  locos  andoBO  circumdatas  nndiqne  ponto, 
Rnpibtts  horrandis  pmrapto  et  maigine  septus, 
In  qno  bellipotens  terreno  in  corpore  miles 

*  See  further  on  Alcuin*fl  poetry,  our  Introduction,  pp.  44  and  46. 
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Sspiiis  aerias  Tincebat  Balthere  tnrmas^ 

Quae  sibi  multimodii  ▼ariabant  bella  figuris. 

Qui  tameii  intrepidiia  hostilia  castra  reUiit, 

Tela  malignontniy  semper  cmcia  arma  beatni 

Belliger  opponena,  galeam  seatamqae  JideL 

Yir  plus  ille  qoideiii  quodam  dum  tempore  aoloa 

Incubmt  precibaa,  meditans  coslestia  tantam, 

Horribilem  subito  strepitnm  limul  atqne  fragorem 

AadiWt,  Telad  yvlgi  emmpentis  in  hof tes. 

Tanc  anima  ex  ivperia  cnjusdam  nubibiu  ejus 

Ante  pedes  oecidit,  nimio  tremefacta  timore ; 

Qoam  moz  tnrba  minaz  ingenti  horrore  seevta  est. 

Com  yariis  miseram  poenis  torqnere  ▼olentom : 

At  Pater  ille  pina  pladdis  amplezibiia  illam 

Arripuit  gremio,  statimque  inqnirit  ab  ilia, 

Qott  essety  cni  fvgeret,  faceret  vel  qii«  mala  ?  cui  tunc 

Respondit :  "  Letita  fiii,  sed  mente  maligna 

Feminea  amplezoa  manibna  snm  pectora  tantun, 

Et  cnlpam  embui  Tivens  in  came  fateri. 

Nunc  iddrco  feri  duris  incnrsibiis  hoafeet 

Per  triginta  dies  meme  torqnere  seqnnntnr. 

Nee  captata  foi,  sed  nee  secnra  remansi." 

Tunc  terrebat  enm  elamans  ex  bostibus  nnna : 

*'  Non  hodie  effagies,  nee  si  tenearia  in  nlnia 

Petri,  sed  meritas  patieris,  pessime,  poenas.'* 

Sanctas  at  iraacens  Petri  conyicia  propter, 

Haec  ait :  "  Ecce  i  minor  meritis  snm  centies  illo 

Principe  apostolioo ;  sed  de  pietate  Tonantis 

Confidens,  dioo  tibi,  tmx  et  wmwe  tyranne,  , 

Non  bodie  portabis  eam  snb  tartara  tecum/' 

Tunc  pins  intenrentor  bnmo  prostemitur,  atqne 

Cum  lacrymia  Domino  pro  culpa  anppUcat  ilbu 

Nee  prius  Ule  preces  deaistit  f  undere  sacraa, 

Quam  propriis  «nimam  ferri  Tidisset  ocellia 

Altius  angelicas  ooeli  super  astra  per  ulnas. 

The  theological  writings  of  Alcuin  are  generally  divided 
into  three  classes^  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  characterized  by  the  same  partiality  for  typical 
interpretations  as  has  been  already  observed  in  those  of 
Bede,  his  dogmatic  treatises,  and  his  litoigic  works  (opera 
liturgica).  The  commentaries  consist  of  the  Questions 
and  Answers  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  mentioned  above  as 
being  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon,  the  comments  on  the 
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Penitential  Psalms,  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  on  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Interpretationes  Nominum  He- 
braioorum,  and  the  Commentaries  on  St.  John,  and  on 
the  three  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  His  principal  Dogmatic 
writings  are  the  treatises  de  Fide  Trinitatis  and  De  Pro- 
cessione  Spiritus  Sancti,  and  his  books  against  Felix  and 
EUpandus.  Under  the  head  of  Opera  Liturgicaare  classed 
the  Liber  Sacramentorum,  the  treatise  De  Psalmorum 
Usu,  the  Offida  per  Ferias,  and  the  tracts  De  Yirtutibus 
et  Vitiis  and  De  Animae  Ratione.  To  these  works  are 
joined  four  lives  of  Saints,  three  compiled  by  Alcuin,  those 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  of  St.  Richarius,  and  of  his  country- 
man Wilbrord  (the  latter  in  prose  and  in  verse),  and 
one,  that  of  St.  Vedastus,  composed  by  an  older  writer 
but  corrected  and  edited  by  himself.  The  tracts  which 
Alcuin  compiled  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  are  few, 
and  are  not  remarkable  for  their  manner  or  the  informa- 
tion they  contain ;  they  consist  of  four  treatises,  De  Gram- 
matica,  De  Orthographia,  De  Rhetorica  et  Yirtutibus,  and 
De  Dialectica,  with  several  brief  tracts,  some  of  which  are 
of  doubtful  authenticity.  The  last  editor  of  the  works  of 
Alcuin  has  given  a  collection  of  pieces  either  doubtful  or 
decidedly  supposititious,  among  which  the  only  one  of  any 
importance  is  the  Confessio  Fidei,  which  has  been  be- 
lieved by  many  scholars  and  theologians  to  be  a  genuine 
work  of  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  writings  of  Alcuin  are  lost:  among 
these  the  most  important  must  have  been  the  biography 
of  Charlemagne,  attributed  to  him  on  the  authority  of  an 
expression  of  Eginhard ;  though  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  such  a  work  ever  existed. 

Many  of  the  writings  of  Alcuin  were  published  sepa- 
rately, or  in  Collections,  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  works  were  first  printed  collectively,  but  very  imper- 
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fectly,  by  Aiidr£  Duchesne  (under  the  latinized  name  of 
Andreas  Quercetanus)  in  1617.  A  &r  more  complete 
edition  was  published  in  l777^byFrobenius^  prince-abbot 
of  St.  Emmeram  at  Ratisbon.  But  this  also  might  be 
rendered  much  more  perfect  by  a  collation  of  the  Manu* 
scripts  preserved  in  our  English  libraries. 


EdUiofu  qfAUmiti.* 

Alcoiniu  de  Fide  TrinitatUy  in  the  Homiliarinm,  Badlis  per  Nieolaiim 
KeasLer,  anno  MCCCCXCVIII.  Nonas  Angusti.  Reprinted  in  other 
Homiliaria  of  the  sixteenth  centnrj. 

Aloninva  de  Hde  Tiinitatis.  Impressnm  est  prvsens  Opascnlnm  in  Utdn- 
puirha  Monasterio  SS.  MM.  Alezandri  et  Theodori,  Ord.  S.  Ben* 
Anno  MDIX.  Cal.  Sept.  This  was  the  first  prodnction  of  the  printing 
office  established  in  the  monastery  of  Ottobnrg  by  abbot  Leonard. 

Albini  Diaooni  Anglici  in  D.  Joannis  ETsngeUon  commentariomm  Hbri 
ieptem»  Cluistiana  frnge  refertissimi*  Argentorati,  Anno  M.D.XXyiI« 
8yo. 

D.  Albini  Caroli  illins  Magni  olim  proceptoris,  in  Genesim  QoKstioneSi 
a  Menardo  Molthero  restitutse.  Haganos  per  lo.  Sec.  Anno 
M.D.XXIX.  8vo. 

Alcnini  Dialectica  and  the  Dialogns  de  Rhetorica,  edited  together  by  Henar* 

das  Molthems,  Sto.  Hagenose,  1539. 
Alcuinns  de  Fide  Trinitatis.  8yo.  Argentorati,  1530. 

Albini  Theologomm  sn»  setatis  doctissimi,  in  Ecclesiasten  Commentaria. 
BasiUs»  ez  offidna  Bebeliana.  M.D.XXXI.  Sto.  Frobenins  states 
it  as  donbtfnl  if  this  edition  were  printed  at  Basil  or  Strasbwg.  It  is 
dedicated  to  John  Longland  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Albini  in  Septem  Psalmos  Poenitentiales  et  czviii.  Psalmum,  et  in  Cantica 
Gradanin»  Ezpositio.    Parisi  ap.  Nieolanm  Divitem,  1547.  8vo. 

Mutfiowp€<rfivruunf»  Basil»  1550,  p.  445.    The  Qaestionet  in  Genesin. 

The  Qmestiones  in  Genesin,  and  the  Expositio  in  Fsalmoe  Poenitentiales, 
were  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  Orthodozographi,  fol.  Basil,  1555. 

*  Many  of  the  separate  editions  of  the  writings  of  Alcoin  are  extremely 
rare.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  haye  entirely  escaped  ovr  resesrches. 
Of  others  we  can  only  speak  from  the  indications  of  biWographen.  Some 
of  the  letters  have  been  printed  singly  in  books,  which  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  point  out.  It  may  be  obsenredthat  the  manuscripts  in  England 
oontaia  seferal  inedited  letters. 
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AlcQim  Liber  SacrnmentoniiD,  was  printed  in  Jacobi  Pamelii  Oper»  Litor- 
gica,  Colon.  1&61,  1571,  and  1609. 

Alcaini  Institntiones  Rhetoricc,  per  Mat.  Gallenum,  4to.    Duaci,  1564. 

Commentarins  in  Paalmos  Poenitentiales,  8to.     Paris,  1568. 

De  Virtutibaa  et  Vitus,  in  the  Bibl.  Patrnm.    Puis,  1575. 

Homelic.  Col.  1576. 

The  ChiKstiones  in  Genesin,  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pfttnun,  fol.  Puis, 
1579»  torn.  is. 

Commentaria  in  EcclesJMten,  com  Epistola  de  Baptism!  Cieremoniis.  8to. 
Paris,  1589. 

Pe  Sanctissima  Triaitate  Libellns;  Admodum  rererendi  patris  F.  R* 
Alcnini  Albini  Abbatis  quondam  S.  Martini  Tnronensis ;  ad  serenis- 
aimnm  ac  potcntissimnm  regem  ac  imperatorem  Augnstnm  Carolnm 
Magnwn.  Repertus  primmn  et  deecriptns  e  yetnsto  codice  in  eeleber- 
rimo  Tiromm  divino  caltai  mancipatorom  eoenobio  Angiae  Divitis  nnn- 
cnptto,  ac  none  demnm  indnetria  Nieplai  Kalt  typif  diTvlgatoi.  Con- 
stantia,  1596. 

Antiqni  Rhetores  Latini.    Ex  bibliotheca  Frandad  Pithoei  IC  4to.    Paris, 
1599»  pp.  359 — 389.    Alcnmi  siye  Albini  de  Arte  Rhetorica  Dialogns. 
Some  of  his  Epistles  were  printed  at  Ingolstadt,  4to.  1601. 

Canisins,  Lectiones  AntiqnBB,  fol.  1601.  —  Ed.  Basnage,  fol.  Antrerpiae, 
torn.  ii.  p.  376.  Snpplementum  ad  Alcnini  libmm  de  Virtnt.  et  Vitiis. — 
pp.  379—456.  Alcnin's  Epistles,  from  a  MS.  at  St.  GaUen. — pp.  457« 
471,  his  homily  on  Wilbrord,  and  the  metrical  life  of  that  Saint. — pp. 
488^505.  Alcnini  Dialecdca.— pp.  506—538.  Alcnini  Grammatica. — 
539 — 548.  Epistola  de  Canticonim  Loco,  and  the  treatise  De  Cssre- 
moniis  Baptiami  attributed  to  him. 

Tliesannis  Homiliarum  sea  Concionum,  ez  probatissimorum  patrnm,  et  88. 
EcdesiK  Catholic»  tam  Graecorum  quam  Latinorum  Doctomm  monu- 
mentjis,  ab  Alduino  Flaoco,  jussn  Caroli  Magni  primnm  aeri  judido 
erectus,  oemmodoque  ordine  pro  ratione  temporia  in  totius  anni  Eyan- 
gelia  distributtts.  Tandem  ▼ero  pro  meHori  usu,  religiosiasimi  et  doc- 
tissimi  F.  Ijaurentii  Surii  Carthuoiaai  opera,  in  tetiua  anni  Epistolaa 
condonibus  exegeticis  ,ez  eisdem.  antiquissimorum  Patrnm  adytii  petitis 
pharimnm  auotus,  ab  innumerisque  mendis  yindicalns.  fok  Col.  Agrip. 
1604.    The  homilies  of  Alcuin  only  form  the  foundation  of  this  work. 

Dialectica  Alcnini,  4to.  Ingolstadt,  1604. 

Grammaticn  Latinie  Auctores  Antiqni.  Opera  et  Studio  Heliae  Putschii. 
4to.  HanoY.  1605.  coll.  3075—8142.  Flacd  Alcnini,  Caroli  Magni 
Imp.  Magistri,  Grammatica. 

Opera,  collected  and  edited  by  Andr£  Duchesne,  fol.  Paris,  1617. 

Alcnini  Dialectica,  cura  Met.  Weiss.     Salisburgi,  1629. 

HistoriK  Francorum  Scriptores.  Opera  ac  Studio  Andre«  du  Chesne  Geo- 
graph!  Regis,  fol.   Lut.   Paris,    16S6.     Tomus   II.    pp.  668—690. 
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Twenty-eight  letters  of  Alcuin,  pp.  690—693,  four  Epitaphs,  and  his 
Versus  ad  Carolom  Imperatorem. 

Compendimn  in  Canticum  Canticomm,  ex  edit.    Pstr.  Jnnii.  Lond.  1638. 

D'Acheiy,  Spicilegiiun  siTe  CoUectio  Tetenim  aliquot  Scriptomm,  4to.  1654, 
torn.  Yi.  pp.  391,  and  396,  three  letters  of  Alcuin,  torn.  iz.  p.  Ill, 
prefiftce  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Psalms. — Nora  editio,  fol.  Psris, 
1733.  torn.  iii.  321,  33S,  ^23,  the  letters  and  preftce  to  the  Psalms. 

Confessio,  sen  Doctrina  de  Deo,  edited  by  Chifflet,  4to.  1656. 

Acta  Sanctorum.  Februarius,  tomus  I.  fol.  Antwerp.  1658,  pp.  794— -800. 
The  life  of  St.  Vedastus. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  Snc.  II.  foU  Lut.  Par.  1669,  pp. 
187—197.  The  life  of  St.  Richariua.  Saec.  III.  para  prima,  fol.  Lut. 
Paris,  167S,  pp.  601—629.  The  two  lives  of  Wilbrord.— Skc.  III. 
pars  secnnda,  fol.  Lut.  Par.  1672,  pp.  558—569.  A  large  portion  of 
the  poem  on  the  bishops  of  York,  given  as  anonymous. 

Mabillon,  Vetera  Analecta,  8to.  Psris,  1675 — 85,  torn.  i.  p.  369.  Versus  de 
Cuculo,  tom.  iv.  pp.  872 — 319.  Twenty-six  letten  of  Alcuin  previously 
inedited,  p.  523.  Alcnini  venus  de  Aqnila  Episcopo  Saltsbuig. — Nor. 
Ed.  toL  VmB,  1723,  pp.  398—406.  The  twenty-six  Epistles,  p.  409. 
Alcuini  versus  de  Cuculo,  p.  348.    The  verses  on.  Aqnila  (Amo). 

Historic  Britannicse,  Saxonic»,  Anglo-Damca,  Scriptores  XV.  Opera 
Th.  Gale,  voL  1.  fol.  Oxon.  1691,  pp.  703—732.  The  poem  De  Pon- 
tifidbus  et  Sanctis  Ecclesise  Eboracensis. 

Peiins,  Thesaurus  Anecdotonun  Novissimus,  fol.  August»  Vindelioorum, 
1721,  tom.  ii.  pan  1.  col.  1 — 10.  Alcuini  Opuscnlum  de  Comparatione 
Novi  et  Veteris  Testament!,  and  seven  Epistles  to  Amo. 

Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France.  Tome  Cinqui^me.  Pkr 
Dom  Marten  Bouquet,  fol.  Paris,  1744,  pp.  604—680.  Twenty-five 
Epistles  of  Alcuin. 

Beati  Flacci  Albini  sen  Alcvini  Abbatis,  Caroli  Magni  Regis  ac  Imperatoris 
Magistri,  Opera.  Post  primam  editionem,  a  viro  darissimo  D.  Andrea 
Queroetano  curatam,  de  novo  ooUeota,  multis  locis  emendata,  et  opus- 
cnUs  primum  repertis  plurimum  aucta,  vaiiisque  modis  illustrata. 
Cura  ao  Studio  Frobenii,  S.  R.  I.  Prindpis  et  Abbatis  ad  S.  Emmera- 
mum  Ratisbonsi.  Torn!  duo  in  quatuor  voluminibus,  ibl.  Ratisbon, 
1777. 
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PRITHWALD  AND  ETHELBERT. 

During  the  period  of  Alcuin's  residence  in  France^  we 
can  with  difficulty  trace  the  name  of  a  single  writer  in 
England.  Two  bishops  of  Northern  sees  merited  by  their 
reputation  (for  what  reason  is  not  stated),  to  be  comme- 
morated in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Frithwald  (or  Freto- 
wald)  of  Whitem,  and  Eihelbert  of  Hexham, 

Frithwald  *  was  ordained  bishop  of  Whitem  (a  small 
see  which  afterwards  merged  into  that  of  Durham)  at 
York  on  the  15ih  of  August,  734  or  735,  and  died  on  the 
7th  of  May,  7^3  .f  Dempster  attributes  to  him  a  book 
addressed  to  Unnust  king  of  the  Picts,  and  another  in 
praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Laudes  Virginis  Deiparoe,  lib.  i.) 

Dempster  (whose  authority  is  not  of  great  weight)  states 
that  Ethelbert  wrote  a  treatise  against  Elipandus  of  To- 
ledo, the  sectarian  opponent  of  Alcuin.  We  know  with 
more  certainty  that  he  was  consecrated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Whitem  on  the  16th  of  May,  776,  at  York ;  that  iir  789 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Hei(ham ;  and  that  he  died 
at  Barton,  Oct.  16,  797»  and  was  buried  in  his  church  of 
Hexham.j: 

*  Godwin,  de  EpiBC.  calb  him  Mthebertiu. 

t  Chron.  Saxon,  mh  ann.  763. 

t  Chit».  Saxon,  sab  ann*    Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  698, 
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Section  IV. — ^Thb  Ninth  Century. 
ETHELWOLF. 

The  only  English  writer  of  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  whom  we  can  trace  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
is  an  Anglo-Latin  Poet  named  Ethelwolf,  of  whom  we 
have  no  farther  information  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  only  one  of  his  poems  now  extant.  He  was 
probably  a  native  of  Northumbrian  for  while  a  child  he 
was  placed  in  a  small  monastery  dependant  on  the  larger 
establishment  of  Lindisfame,  which  had  been  founded 
by  a  Northumbrian  nobleman  named  Eanmund,  and  after 
having,  at  the  be^ning  of  the  ninth  century,  been  governed 
successively  by  seven  abbots,  Eanmund  himself,  Eorpwin, 
Aldwin,  Sigbald,  Sigwin,  Wulsig,  and  Winfrid,  was  pro- 
bably destroyed  and  forgotten  amid  the  devastations  of 
the  Danes.* 

Ethelwolf  informs  us  that  he  was  first  placed  in  the 
monastery  while  Sigwin  was  abbot,  probably  therefore 

•  Ia  an  early  MS.  in  the  Britiali  Mnaenm  (MS.  Cotton,  Tiberiua,  D.  iv. 
fol/309»  1^0»  written  perhaps  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  title  is, 
Amicomm  pmstantissimo  atqhe  dilectissimo  sacerdoti  Ecgberchto  presbyter 
mentis  ezignns  Aedilnnlf  mittit  salntem,  and  no  name  is  given  to  the 
monastery.  There  appears  also  to  be  a  very  early  MS.  of  Ethelwolf  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  with  similar  rubrics,  in  which  there  is  no  mention 
of  Undisfame.  See  Wanley's  Cat.  of  Anglo«Sazon  MSS.  appended  to 
Hickes,  p.  140.  In  the  rubrics  to  the  Cambridge  MS»,  from  a  transcript  of 
which,  sent  him  by  Gale,  Mabillon  printed  the  poem  in  his  Aot.  Sanct. 
Ord.  S.  Bened.,  the  monastery  is  stated  to  be  that  of  Lindisfame,  which  we 
know  was  founded  long  before  the  time  of  Eanmund,  and  the  names  of  the 
abbots  given  by  Ethelwolf  do  not  agree  with  the  list  of  the  abbots  of  Lin- 
disfiune  or  of  any  other  known  religious  house.  The  most  reasonable  sup- 
position is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  numerous  monasteries  founded  by  the 
Northumbrian  nobles  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  to  afford  a 
home  for  themselTes  and  their  fiunilies  (see  before,  p.  .300),  and  that,  after- 
wards placed  in  dependanoe  on  that  of  lindisfame,  it  continued  to  be 
goremed  by  petty  abbots  till  it  perished  in  the  Danish  iuyasions.  In  the 
Cambridge  MS.  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  poem  is  written,  Ethilwlfns, 
Edilwlftis,  and  Adiluulfns.    See  also  Tanner  in  EtMwolpkui. 
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towards  730^  and  his  birth  may  be  placed  a  little  before 
770.  He  names  his  two  preceptors,  Eadfrid  and  Iglac 
(pr  Hyglac)^  and  dedicates  his  poem,  which  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  abbots  and  other  eminent  persons  of  the 
monastery  in  which  he  lived,  to  Egbert  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fame,%ho  held  that;  see  from  802  to  819.  This  poem  is 
valuable  chiefly  as  a  document  of  history ;  but,  though  it 
has  little  merit,  it  is  interesting  as  the  only  specimen  we 
have  of  the  Anglo-Latin  poetry  of  that  period.  Ethelwolf 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  preceptor : — 

Tempore  quo  lector  pnedaras  gaadia  digna 
Accnmnlat  patrisi  Iglacus  nomine  dictos, 
De  quo  jamdadnm  perstrinzi  paoca  relatu, 
Anglomm  de  gente  pios  dam  carmine  qnoadam 
Jam  oedni  indoctns  Yilisque  per  omnia  scriptor ; 
Qme  li  quia  cnpiat  cum  gnaro  noscere  eorde, 
Cnrrat  et  hnc  ritiens  ae  nlgoaia  mergat  in  nndisy 
Littera  quo  docti  non  docte  carmina  patris 
Pompaty  et  aggreditnr  poterit  quod  dicere  digne. 
Hoc  tantnm  Tersns  prasaens  miM  cartnla  signet, 
Quod  mensam  digitiia  dominns  circumdedit  almam, 
Inqne  caput  aancti  peditat  benedictio  larga. 
Nee  oculis  cemena  cernit  de  pectore  gnaro, 
Spiritua  atque  pica  camia  fraudatus  ocelUSi 
Necnon  atque  nigros  mentis  prospexit  oceliis. 
Hunc  iterum  manibua  prtecelsum  cingere  regem, 
Viderat  atque  animam  fulgentem  lumine  solis 
Mentis  in  exeeasum  quidam  oonfeasor  in  Angfo. 
Quae  si  quia  cupiat  diligenter  scire  per  orbem, 
PrKdictas  quserens  jam  nunc  se  mergat  in  undaa. 

It  would  appear  by  these  lines,  that  the  history  of  his 
monastery  was  not  the  only  work  of  Ethelwolf,  but  that 
he  had  previously  composed  a  poem  on  some  eminent 
monks  of  his  time,  in  which  he  had  given  a  longer  account 
of  his  master  Iglac.  At  the  end  of  his  poem,  Ethelwolf 
gives  the  meaning  in  Latin  of  his  own  name,— 

Hcc  Li^nu,  alte  Fitter,  stolido  de  pectore  CZomt 
Carmine  oomposuiti  corpore  mente  rogans. 

2b2 
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Sdiiiim  of  Eth€lwoff. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!.  Saecolnm  IV.  pan  seamda»  foL 
Paris,  1680,  pp.  304—^31.  Ethelwolfi  Monachi  Carmen  de  Abbatibna 
et  TiriB  piia  Coenobii  S.  Petri  in  Infnla  lindisfamensiy  from  a  MS.  at 
Cambridge. 


DICUIL. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  many  English  and 
Irish  monks  settled  in  France  and  Germany^  some  of 
whom  gained  celebrity  as  teachers,  and  probably  were 
known  among  their  contemporaries  by  their  literary  pro- 
ductions. Few  of  them  have  merited  to  be  handed  down 
to  after  times,  and  their  writings  were  mostly  works  of 
little  interest,  which  would  scarcely  have  given  them  a 
claim  to  the  title  of  English  authors.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  writer  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
who  deserves  mention  here,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  one  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  a  later 
period  were  probably  familiar. 

All  that  we  know  of  Dicuil  is  gathered  directly  or  by 
implication  from  his  own  book.*  He  appears  to  have  been 
bom  in  Ireland  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.t  His  own  observations  show  that  he  was  from  his 
youth  greedy  of  information  relating  to  foreign  lands,  and 

*  M.  Letronne,  in  lua  '  R^cberches '  on  DicaU,  baa  examined  with  much 
acntenesa  most  of  the  passages  of  the  treatise  De  Mensnra  Orbis  Terrs 
which  relate  to  its  anthor,  bat  it  does  not  appear  to  have  oocorred  to  him 
that  IHcnil  might  haTe  been  one  of  the  nnmerons  Irish  monks  settled  in 
France  in  the  eighth  centnry. 

t  Diontt  indicates  his  conntrj  very  distinctly»  drca  nottram  insulam 
Hibemiam,  p.  37.  Eremit»  ex  nostra  Scottia  nayigantes,  p.  39.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  present  application  of  the  name  Sootia 
is  comparatiTely  modem.  Letronne,  R^berches,  p.  S4,  sapposes  Dicoil  to 
have  been  bom  between  755  and  760. 
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it  IS  probable  that,  after  visitiTig  in  his  youth  many  of  the 
British  isles,*  he  entered  an  Irish  monastery  in  France  to 
derive  farther  instruction  from  his  countryman  Suibneus.f 
While  Dicuil  was  attending  the  school  of  Suibneus,  the 
latter  received  a  visit  from  a  monk  named  Fidelis,  who 
had  gone  to  the  Holy  Land  in  company  with  a  number  of 
pilgrims  from  England,  and  who  gave  Suibneus  and  his 
scholar  an  oral  relation  of  his  travels  in  that  country  and 
in  Egypt,  of  which  Dicuil  has  inserted  a  curious  abstract 
in  his  book.j:  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  Fidelis  sailed 
into  the  Red  Sea  by  the  canal  which  then  communicated 
with  it  from  the  Nile ;  and  as  we  kn($^^;|hat  that  canal  was 
finally  blocked  up  by  the  khalif  Abu  Giuar  Almansor  in 
767,§  it  follows  that  the  vojrage  of  Fidelis  must  have  taken 
place  previous  to  that  year^  and  his  visit  to  Suibneus  may 
have  occurred  within  a  few  years  afterwards.    It  seems 

*  JuU  inralam  Britannuun,  rnulte  alue,  etc. ...  In  aliqnibiis  ipsanim 
habitavi,  alias  e&travi,  aliai  tantoin  Tidi,  alias  kgi.  Dicml,  De  Mens. 
Orb.  p.  37. 

t  Fidelis  frater  meo  magistro  Soibneo  namiTit  coram  me  (cui,  si  profeci 
aliqnid,  post  Denm  impnto).  De  Mens.  Orb.  p.  S4.  Letronne  ennmeratcs 
seven  Irishmen  named  Dicnil  and  twenty-fonr  named  Snibnens  (R^cher- 
cfaes,  pp.  8,  9»  S3).  These  names  therefore  must  hare  been  yery  common ; 
and  the  drcnmstance  of  there  being  so  many  of  the  name  mentioned  shows 
that  there  may  have  been  many  others  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  identify  our  Dicnil  and  Snibnens  with  any  of 
them. 

%  De  Mens.  Orb.  pp.  S4,  S5.  The  old  MSB.  have,  narravit . .  .  quod 
adorationis  causa  in  nrbe  Hierusalem  derid  et  laici  habiiaria  usque  ad 
Nilum  velificaverunt  Letronne  corrects  the  fkulty  word  to  ab  Hibernian 
taking  it  for  granted  the  ehriei  et  laid  were  all  Irishmen.  We  prefer 
the  conjecture  previously  made,  and  correct  it  to  a  Britannia,  because  the 
corruption  is  in  that  case  more  easily  explained.  An  earlier  MS.  perhaps 
had  ab^tania :  in  MSS,  the  contraction  for  ri  is  frequently  mistaken  for 
simple  t,  and  in  writings  older  than  the  twelfth  century  n  and  r  are  very 
easily  mistaken  for  each  other.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Dicuil 
does  not  state  that  the  travellers  were  Irishmen. 

§  The  history  of  this  canal  is  discussed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by 
Letronne,  R^herches,  pp.  11—88. 
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probable  that  Dicuil  remained  in  France  during  tihe  rest 
of  his  life.  In  7d5>  he  met  with  some  derks  who  gave 
him  important  information  concerning  the  isbuids  to  the 
north  of  Scotland^  and  who  appear  to  have  visited  Ice- 
land.* The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  celebrated 
elephant  presented  by  Haroun  el  Raschid  to  Charlemagne 
shows  that  he  was  then  in  France  (i.  e.  between  July^  802^ 
and  8 10)>  and  diat  he  was  a  witness  of  the  exhibition  which 
excited  so  much  popular  curiosity  on  that  occasion.f  In 
the  autumn  of  825^  when  he  was  probably  at  least  70  years 
of  age^  Dicuil  composed  his  treatise  De  Mensura  Orbis 
Terr» ;  t  ^^  ^^^  justified  in  supposing  that  he  was  still  in 
France,  from  the  circumstances  that  the  books  he  quotes 
were  more  likely  to  be  found  in  that  country  than  in 
Ireland^  and  that  all  the  manuscripts  of  Ms  treatise  known 
to  exist  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  libraries  of 
monasteries  situated  within  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 

Perhaps  Dicuil  had  himself  become  a  teacher ;  for  the 
tract  De  Mensura  Orbis  Terr®  appears  to  have  been 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen  in  France. 
It  consists  of  a  general  description  of  the  earth,  as  then 
known,  founded  upon  an  older  work  containing  the 
measures  of  the  Roman  empire  as  they  were  said  to  have 
been  taken  under  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  which  was  in 

*  De  Mens.  Orb.  p.  38. 

t  Ut  popoli  communiter  regni  Franoomm  elephantem  in  tempore  impe- 
ratoris  Karoli  ▼idemnt.  De  Mens.  Orb.  p.  48.  The  elephant  is  mentioned 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  time.  See  Eginhard/  Ed.  Teulet,  1840,  pp.  58, 
254,  288. 

X  We  leftm  this  from  the  verses  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book  de  Mens. 
Orb.Ter.  pp.  70,  71. 

Dicoil,  aocipiens  ego  tracta  anctoiibus  ista,  Sec, 

*  •  Hf  * 

Post  octingentos  idginti  qninque  peractos 
Summi  annos  Domini  terr»,  sethr»,  carceria  atri, 
Semine  triticeo  sub  rnris  pulyere  tecto, 
Nocte  bobus  reqaies  largitur  fine  laboris. 
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great  repute  among  the  medieval  geographers.  With  this 
he  has  interwoven  extracts  from  other  early  writers^  such 
as  Pliny,  Solinus^  Orosius,  Isidore^  and  Prisdan,  besides 
new  information  which  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of 
his  own  inquiries.  DicuiFs  language  is  rude  and  perfectly 
destitute  of  ornament ;  but  he  exhibits  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  and  quotes  Virgil,  Lucan,  and 
other  Latin  writers.  We  give  as  a  specimen  his  account 
of  the  northern  islands.  It  is  the  most  curious  part  of 
his  book,  because  it  establishes  two  important  points  of 
history,  first,  that  the  Irish  had  made  a  settlement  in 
Iceland  in  the  eighth  century,  long  before  its  discovery  by 
the  Northmen,*  and,  secondly,  that  the  Feroe  islands 
(for  Letronne  has  shown  that  those  described  by  Dicuil 
can  be  no  other,)  had  been  inhabited  by  Irish  monks 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before  they  were  driven  away  by 
the  incursions  of  the  northern  pirates  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century. 

Thole  ultima  in  qua,  «stiTO  solstitio  sole  de  Cancri  sidere  fadente  tran- 
Bitum,  nox  nulla  :  bmmali  solstitio,  perinde  nnllas  dies. 

Trigestmns  none  annus  est  a  quo  nnnttaTemnt  mihi  dericii  qui  a  kalen- 
dis  Febmarii  nsqne  kalendas  Angnati  in  ilia  insula  manserunt,  quod  non 
solum  in  sestiTO  solititio,  sed  in  diebus  circa  illud,  in  vespertina  hora,  ocd- 
dens  sol  abscondit  se  quasi  trans  panrulum  tumulum,  ita  ut  nihil  tenebrarum 
in  minimo  spatio  ipso  fiat ;  sed  quicquid  homo  operari  Tolueriti  vel  pedicu- 
los  de  camisia  abstrahere,  tanqnam  in  pnesentia  solis  potest :  et,  si  in  alti- 
tudine  montium  ejus  fuissent,  forsitan  nunquam  sol  absconderetur  ab  iUis. 
In  medio  iHius  minimi  temporis,  medium  noctis  fit  in  medio  orbis  terra ;  et 
tic  puto  e  contrario  in  hiemali  solstitio,  et  in  pands  diebus  drca  illud,  auro- 
ram  in  minimo  spatio  in  Thule  apparere,  quando  in  medio  meridies  fit  orbis 
terra.  Iddrco  mentientes  fidluntuTi  qui  drcnm  eam  concretnm  fore  mare 
scripserunty  et  qui  a  Teraali  «quinoctio  usque  ad  autumnale  continuum  diem 
sine  nocte,  atque  ab  autumnal!  Tersa  Tice  usque  ad  yemale  sequinoctium 

*  Letronne,  R^cherohes,  pp.  137,  138,  shows  that  the  details  given  so 
distinctly  in  Dicuil,  can  apply  only  to  phenomena  obserrable  in  the  latitude 
of  the  southern  part  of  Iceland,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
DicuiPs  Thule  with  that  island.  Iceland  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
the  Northmen  about  860.  Dicuil  gathered  his  information  relating  to  it 
in  795. 
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anidaain  qnidem  noctem,  dam  lUi  navigantes  In  natniali  tempore  ma^i 
frigoris  earn  intrabant,  ac  manentea  in  ipsa  dies  noctesque  semper,  preter 
solstitii  tempusy  altematim  habebant :  sed  navigatione  muas  diei  ez  flla  ad 
Boream  oongelatiim  mare  inTenerunt. 

Sunt  alue  insnlte  mnltse  in  septentrionali  Britaimife  ooeanOf  qnn  a  sep- 
tentrionalibiM  BritanniiaB  insnlis  dnornm  dierom  ac  noctinm  recta  nayiga- 
tiima,  plcnia  reliSy  assidiio  felidter  Tento,  adire  queimt.  AUqnis  presbyter 
religiof  OS  mihi  retnlit  quod  in  doobos  isstiTis  diebns  et  nna  interoedente 
nocte  naTigans  in  dnoriun  naYicola  transtrorum,  in  unam  iilamm  in- 
troivit.  lUte  insnl»  sunt  ali»  parralae,  fere  conctae  simnl  angnatis  dis- 
tantes  fretts,  in  qoibna  in  centum  ferme  annis  eremitae  ex  nostra  Scottia 
narigantea  babitayemnt.  Sed,  sicnt  a  prindpio  mnndi  deserts  sem- 
per Aieranty  ita  nunc  caoaa  latronnm  Nortmannomm,  vacnse  anacho- 
retiB,  plence  innnmerabilibns  oyibus,  ac  diyersia  generibns  nndtia  nimis 
marinamm  ayinm.  Nnnqnam  eas  insnlas  in  libria  anctomm  memoratas 
inyenimua^ 

The  treatise  of  Dicail  De  Mensura  Orbis  Terr»  was 
first  published  in  1807>  by  C.  A.  Walckenaer,  firom  two 
manuscripts  in  the  Royal  (then  Imperial)  Library  at  Paris. 
In  1814^  a  new  edition  was  given  by  A.  Letronne^  who 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  text  by  conjectural  emenda- 
tions^ and  by  the  additional  readings  obtained  from  the 
collation  of  two  manuscripts  in  Italy.  There  is  another 
manuscript  of  this  tracts  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna. 

It  appears  from  his  prologue  to  the  book  just  mentioned, 
that  Dicuil  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Grammar^* 
which  appears  to  be  lost. 

EditUmi  qfDieuil. 

Dicoili  Liber  de  Mensura  Orbis  Terras  ez  duobns  Ck)dd.  MSS.  Bibliothecse 
Impeiialis  nunc  primnm  in  Lucem  editos  a  Car.  Atban.  WaldEenaer. 
8vo.  Par.  Firm.  Didot,  1807. 

R^herches  G^graphiquea  et  Critiques  sur  le  liyre  De  Menanra  Orbis 
TerrCy  compost  en  Irlande,  an  Commencement  dn  Neuvidme  Si^le, 
par  Dicail ;  auiyies  du  Tezte  restitn^,  par  A.  Letronne. — ^Dicuili  Liber 
de  Mensura  Orbis  Teme,  Codicibus  II.  MSS.  Monumentisque  Veteria 
Geograpbie  coUatis,  emendatus,  illustratusy  opera  A.  Letronne^  Pari- 
aini.  8yo.  Paris,  1814. 

*  Post  congregatam  epistolam  de  qusestionibus  decem  artis  grammatics, 
cogitavi  ut  Liber  de  mensura  provinciarum  orbis  terr»  sequeretur.  Dicuil, 
p.  3. 
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During  the  melancholy  period  of  the  Danish  invasionii, 
from  the  reign  of  Egbert  to  the  time  when  king  Alfred 
restored  the  island  to  peace^  science  and  literature  seem 
to  have  been  banished  from  our  land.  The  name  of 
Swithun  stands  alone  conspicuous  among  the  general 
darkness^  and  it  merits  a  place  in  a  work  like  the  present 
chiefly  because  his  life  is  connected  with  the  early  years 
of  the  great  Alfred*  Swithun  appears  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Wessex ;  he  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Egbert^f 
probably  at  or  very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
ninth  century.  He  was  placed  at  an  early  age  in  the 
monastery  of  Winchester^  where  he  was  distinguished  by 
his  pious  humility  and  by  his  application  to  study.  Hcf 
was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  bishop  Helmestan^  in  or  soon 
after  the  year  830.  Swithun's  reputation  for  learning  was 
at  this  time  so  generally  known,  that  king  Egbert  chose 
him  for  the  instructor  of  his  son  Ethelwolf  (or^  as  he  waa 
more  popularly  called,  Athulf)4  who  appears  to  have  been 

*  A  life  of  St.  Swithun,  by  an  Kngliah  monk  named  Gotselini  was  pub- 
lished in  a  much  altered  shape  by  Sarins,  and  reprinted  (with  collations 
from  the  same  life  in  Cspgrave)  in  the  Acta  Sanctoram  Jnlii,  toI.  i.  p.  337. 
A  manuscript  of  the  original  text  of  Gk>tselin,  written  in  tiie  twelfth  centory, 
far  superior  to  the  printed  text»  is  preserred  in  the  Amndel  library  in  the 
British  Mosenm,  No.  169,  fol.  36,  t**.  Aoconnts  of  his  posthnmons  miracles 
were  written  in  the  tenth  century  in  prose  by  Lamfridos,  or  Lantfridns,  and  ia 
▼erse  by  Wolstan,  both  monks  of  Winchester.  A  very  fine  manuscript  con- 
taining the  works  of  Lamfridns  and  Wolstan,  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Mnsenm,  MS.  Reg.  15  C.  VII.  Lamfrid's  book  ii  printed  in  the  Acta 
Sanctonun  Jnlii,  i.  p.  388 ;  and  another  aoconnt  of  Swithnn's  mirades  is 
printed  in  the  same  volnme,  p.  331. 

t  Gotselin.  Vit.  Swithuni,  in  Act.  SS.  Jnl.  i.  p.  387. 

X  CommendaTit  antem  ei  rex  filinm  simm  nomine  Athnlftmi  et  documen- 
tis  Uteralibns  edooendnm  et  Sanctis  moribns  instmendom.  Gotselini  Vit. 
Swith.  MS.  Amnd.  16.9,  p.  37,  t®. 
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designed  for  the  churchy  for  before  his  father's  death  in 
838^  he  had  attained  to  the  degree  of  a  deacon.*  But  after 
that  events  Ethelwolf^  being  the  only  direct  representative 
of  the  royal  line  of  the  West  Saxons^  not  only  quitted  the 
Blonastery  of  Winchester  to  ascend  his  father's  throne^ 
but  he  also  obtained  from  the  pope  a  dispensation  from 
his  holy  orders  to  allow  him  to  marry,t  and  he  made 
Osbargha^  the  daughter  of  his  noble  cup-bearer  Oslac^ 
his  queen4  Bishop  Helmestan  died  about  the  same 
time  as  king  Egbert^  perhaps  before  him ;  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  Ethelwolf  s  reign  was  to  accede  to  the  petition 
of  the  monks  of  Winchester^  and  confer  on  his  friend  and 
teacher  Swithun  the  vacant  see^§  which  it  has  been  pre- 
tended was  designed  for  himself.  Swithun  was  consecrated 
by  Coelnoth  arcihbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Ethelwcdf  was  a  remarkable  example  of  a  weak  monarchy 
who  loved  peace  and  retirement,  placed  suddenly  upon  a 
throne  in  unusually  difficult  times.  William  of  Malms- 
bury  pretends  that  in  him  was  fulfilled  the  ancient 
opinion  of  Plato,  that  the  state  would  be  happy,  where 
either  philosophers  were  kings,  or  where  kings  were 
philosophers.il      His  kingdom  appears,   indeed,  to  have 

*  Ootselin.  Vit.  Swith.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  34S,  calls 
EthcAwolf  gub*deACoii  of  Winehetrter.  Henry  of  Huntingdoiii,  and  other 
Chroniclers  after  him,  state  that  he  was  bishop  of  Winchester.  Hie  primvm 
Iderat  episcopns  apnd  Winoestre,  sed  Egbricto  patre  sno  defimcto  necessitate 
cogente  fieutus  est  rex,  et  nzore  docta  qnatuor  filios  genuit.  Hen.  Hunt. 
p.  348.  Bnt  this  was  certainly  an  error.  Godwin,  de  Episc.  supposes  that 
he  might  hjare  been  bishop  elect  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

t  Gotselin.  Vit.  Swith.  i.  Act.  S8.  Jid.  i.  p.  387.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest. 
Pontif.  p.  34S. 

t  Asser,  Vit.  JSlfredi  Regis,  p.  1. 

i  Nee  mora:  rex  Athulfds  omniom  petition!  assentiens  et  aggaadens 
beatom  Swithonmn  altorem  et  doctorem  sunm,  ita  enim  earn  solitus  erat 
nominare,  ut  in  qnibosdam  scriptSs  ipsius  regis  repperimns,  ad  se  erocayit, 
petttionem  omaiun  refert,  etc.  Gotaelin.  Vit.  Swith.  M8.  Amndel.  169, 
fol.  37,  r». 

II  Est  enim  Platonis  vetoset  laudata  sententia,  tunc  fore  beatam  rem- 
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been  governed  trith  great  skillj  by  the  counsels  of  his  two 
bishops^  Swithun  of  Winchester  and  Alstan  of  Sherborne.* 
Bishop  Alstan  was  a  statesman  and  a  soldier^  and  led  the 
king's  armies  in  person  in  many  battles  against  the  Danish 
inyaders.  Swithun  appears  to  have  been  the  chosen 
companion  of  the  king's  private  hours^  and  he  exerted  his 
interest  on  all  occasions  in  favour  of  the  church.  After 
the  great  battle  of  Akley^  in  851^  had  checked  for  a  time 
the  incursions  of  the  Danes^  Swithun  persuaded  the  king 
to  renew  the  intercourse  with  the  court  of  Rome^  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  so  many  years  of  trouble.  Ac- 
cordingly^ in  853,  Ethelwolf  sent  his  youngest  and  favourite 
son  Alfred,  then  five  years  of  age,  to  Rome,  with  a  large 
retinue  of  people  of  all  ranks  ;t  and  there  are  some 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  royal  child  was  conducted 
to  the  apostolical  city  by  Swithun  himself.^  Two  years 
afterwards  (in  855),  having  first  by  Swithun's  advice  given 
the  tythe  of  all  his  kingdom  to  the  church,§  Ethelwolf 
visited  Rome  in  person,  taking  with  him  his  son  Alfred. 
He  carried  with  him  the  tribute  of  the  English  people  to 

publicam,  si  vel  philosophi  regnarent,  yel  reges  philosopharentor.  Veritas 
dicti  prodiit  in  effectom  per  istum  Adulfiim,  etc.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gestis 
Pontif.  p.  S4$. 

*  Habebat  enim  duos  sno  tempore  prsecellentes  prasnles,  beatom  Swith- 
nnuin  dico  WintoniB  et  Alstanum  Schireburnise :  hi  videntes  regem  cras- 
sioris  et  hebetis  ingenii,  sedulis  admonitioiiibiis  ad  seientiam  regnandi 
stimnlabant.    W.  Malmsb.  de  Gestis  Reg.  Angl.  p.  37. 

f  Asser.  Vit.  .£lfr.  p.  8,  ed.  Camden. 

t  It  appears  from  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred,  (p.  18,  ed.  Heamo,)  that  this 
information  was  given  in  a  note  in  the  margin  of  a  MS.  of  the  Polychronica, 
on  the  authority  of  '<  St.  Neot's  life  of  King  Alfred."  This  perhiq;>s  means 
some  anonymous  life  of  St.  Neot,  in  which  an  account  of  Alfred  is  introduced. 
The  circumstance  itself  has  strong  probability  in  its  favour. 

§  Ejus  predbus  et  ezhortationibus  rex  Adulfns  permotus,  ecdesiis  Dei 
universam  dedmam  terriQ  r^gni  sui  benigne  doncrit,  libereque  sibi  yendieare 
concessit.  Gotselin.  Vit.  Swith.  in  Act.  SS.  JuUi,  i.  p.  327.  Conf.  W. 
Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  37 ;  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  S4S  $  Asser.  Vit. 
^ESlfr.  p.  2 ;  etc. 
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the  pope  which  was  afterwards  so  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Peter's  Money,  and  after  remaining  at  Rome 
twelve  months,  during  which  time  he  rebuilt  the  English 
school  which  had  been  accidentally  burnt,  he  returned 
home  through  France^  and  on  his  way  married  Judith  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald.* 

This  foreign  match  appears  to  have  been  distasteftd  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles ;  and  when  Ethelwolf  arrived  in 
England,  he  found  a  considerable  portion  of  his  subjects 
in  arms  against  him^  led  by  his  bishop  Alstan  and  his 
own  son  Ethelbald.  Ethelwolf  avoided  a  civil  war,  by 
quietly  yielding  a  large  part  of  his  kingdom  to  his  son ; 
and  he  only  survived  this  partition  two  years  and  a  half, 
dying  in  January,  858.  The  influence  of  Swithun  appears 
not  to  have  ended  with  the  death  of  king  Ethelwolf.  It 
is  said  that  by  his  exhortations^  king  Ethelbald  was  in- 
duced to  repent  of  his  incestuous  marriage  with  his  step- 
mother Judith.f 

Swithun  was  a  great  benefactor  to  his  own  diocese^ 
and  to  the  city  of  Winchester.  Besides  building  and 
repairing  many  churches,]:  he  erected  the  eastern  bridge 
of  Winchester  with  strong  arches  of  stone.§  But  he  lived 
to  see  the  city  plundered  and  in  great  part  ruined  by  the 
Danes  (A.D.  860).  He  died  on  the  second  day  of  July, 
862,11  and  by  his  own  directions  was  buried  in  the  church- 

•  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  pp.  37,  38.    Asser.  "^t  JElfr. 
t  Rndborne,  AnnaL  Winton.  in  AngUa  Sacr.  toI.  i.  p.  804. 
t  Gotwlin.  Vit.  Swith.  in  Act.  SS.  JiU.  i.  p.  327. 
$  Pontemqne  ad  orientalem  portam  civitatifl  arcnbns  lapideb  opere  non 
le^iter  ndtnro  oonatraeret.    Gotaelin.  Vit.  Swith.  MS.  Anindel.  169,  foL 

37,  r»: 

I!  The  Saxon  Chronide  places  Swithnn's  death  in  861. — Her  IbiiSferde 
8.  Swithun  biaoop.  Ootaelin,  MS.  Arundel.  169,  fol.  38,  r",  places  his  death 
in  868,  which  he  calls  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Athelbert.  This 
is  correct,  because  Athelbert  began  his  reign  in  the  summer  of  860,  and 
July  868  was  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 
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yard.  The  situation  of  bis  grave  was  afterwards  forgotten, 
till  it  was  discovered  in  the  tenth  century,  in  the  time  of 
bishop  Ethelwold,  and  was  carried  into  the  interior  of  the 
cathedraL  After  the  Reformation  the  name  of  St.  Swithmi 
was  one  of  those  retained  in  the  English  Protestant  calen- 
dar ;  and  his  festival  happening  at  a  period  when  popular 
superstition  looked  for  presages  of  the  character  of  the 
ensuing  autumn,  the  saint  has  become  famous  among  our 
peasantry  as  the  patron  of  rainy  weather. 


NEOT. 

The  parentage  of  St.  Neot  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  firuitiess  discussion;*  but  the  early  accounts  of  his 

*  There  are  preserred  Myeral  livet  of  St  Neot»  all  filled  with  legendary 
matter,  and  apparently  founded  upon  a  life  compoaed  towarda  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  eleventh  centnry,  aa  they  contain  aome  hiatorical  miitalrei 
which  conld  not  haye  been  made  at  an  earlier  period.  The  most  ancient  of 
thoae  now  extant  is  a  Sketch  in  Anglo-Saxon,  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vefpaa* 
D.  XIV,  foL^143,  T%  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Rev.  6.  C.  Gorham's  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Eynesbnry  and  St.  Neot's.  A  Life  in  Latin  prose,  of 
which  there  is  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton.  Claudius» 
A.  y.),  is  printed  in  MabiUon,  Act.  SB.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Sbc  IT.  part  II.  p. 
324.  Whitaker,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Neot,  has  printed  two  lives  from  MSS. 
at  Oxford,  one  in  Latin  elegiaca,  the  other  in  prose  mixed  with  Latin  hex- 
ameters, which  appears  to  hare  been  made  from  a  life  written  entirely  in 
hexameter  yerse.  Mr.  Gorham  has  printed  the  condensed  life  by  John  of 
Tynemoutb. 

A  life  of  St.  Neot,  by  the  Rer.  John  Whitaker,  was  published  posthu- 
mously in  Sto.  London,  1809  :  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  collec- 
tions of  injudicious  conjectures  and  unfounded  theories  that  was  eyer  put 
together.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  proye,  that  Neot  was  Alfred's 
eldest  brother  Athelstan,  who  (as  he  pretends)  had  changed  his  name  when 
he  entered  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  In  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Eynesbury  and  St.  Neot's  in  HuntingdoDshire,  and  of  St.  Neot's  in  the 
County  of  Cornwall,  by  George  Cornelius  Gorham,  S  yols.  8vo.  London, 
1830  and  1 824,  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Saint,  and  a  number 
of  curious  documents  relating  to  him. 
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life  seem  to  agree  in  making  him  of  royal  blood  and  a 
kinsman  of  king  Alfred.  He  must  have  been  born  to- 
wards the  middle  of  tibe  first  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  first  bred  to  the  profession  of 
arms ;  but  while  still  in  the  prime  of  youth^*  he  renounced 
the  world,  and  entered  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury^  about 
the  year  650.t  It  is  said  liiat  he  there  became  eminent 
for  his  literary  attainments,  and  that  the  fame  of  his  learn- 
ing drew  to  Glastonbury  a  great  number  of  scholars  eager 
to  profit  by  his  instruction.}:  The  Anglo-Saxon  Life  of 
Neot  seems  to  indicate  that  during  this  period  of  his  life 
he  made  several  visits  to  Rome.§ 

After  a  residence  of  some  years  at  Glastonbury,  Neot 
was  seized  with  an  eager  desire  to  live  in  greater  solitude^ 
and  he  quitted  his  abbey,  accompanied  by  a  single  atten- 
dant named  Barius,  to  seek  a  place  sidtable  to  his  pur- 
pose. At  length  he  settled  among  the  woods  of  Cornwall, 
in  a  beautiful  sylvan  spot,  near  a  village  previously  known 
by  the  name  of  Ham-Stoke,  but  afterwards  called  from 
him  Neot-Stoke,  and  in  more  modem  times  dbtinguished 
by  the  simple  appellation  of  St.  Neot's.||  He  there  built 
himself  a  hermitage,  and  remained  in  it  with  his  single 
companion  during  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
he  began  again  to  conceive  the  idea  of  returning  to  the 
world.  His  biographers  tell  us  that  he  went  to  Rome  to 
consult  the  pope,  by  whose  advice  he  returned  to  his  once 

*  Jam  yero  florem  attingenB  juTentutis.  "^U  Sti.  Neoti,  in  Whitaker, 
p.  341. 

f  Gorham,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

t  lives  of  Neot  quoted  in  Gorham,  p.  28.  The  Anglo-Saxon  life 
says  of  him,  he  was  on  iuget$e  \>kb  \>e  bee  secge'S  to  boclicre  lare  ge-sett — 
he  was  as  the  book  saith  in  his  yonth  set  to  book-learning.    Gorham,  p.  S56. 

§  He  ge-neosode  Romebnrh  seofe  siVen  Christe  to  lofe  *)  seinte  Petre, — 
he  Tirited  Rome  seren  times  for  the  love  of  Christ  and  St  Peter. 

II  Vita  S.  Neoti,  in  Whitaker,  p.  345.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Life,  in  Gor- 
ham»  p.  S57. 
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solitary  dwellings  and  founded  there  a  small  monastic 
bouse^  into  which  he  gathered  some  monks^  and  was 
himself  constituted  their  first  abbot. 

According  to  his  biographers^  he  at  this  time  received 
frequent  visits  from  his  kinsman  King  Alfred^  who  held 
him  in  the  highest  respect,  and  he  urged  his  royal  relative 
to  turn  his  mind  from  the  vanities  of  the  world.  It  is 
pretended  that  it  was  by  his  advice  that  Alfred  re-endowed 
the  English  school  at  Rome^  and  sent  offerings  to  the 
pope,  and  that  his  influence  with  the  pope  procured  for 
Alfred  many  apostolical  favours.*  Some  writers  of  very 
suspicious  authority  have  gone  still  farther,  and  asserted 
that  not  only  did  St.  Neot  originate  the  idea  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  they  pretend 
was  first  laid  by  Alfred,  but  that  he  and  Grimbald  were 
the  two  first  professors  there.f 

If  we  can  put  any  faith  in  the  stories  told  by  the  biogra- 
phers, Neot  must  have  died  in  or  a  little  before  the  year 
877;  but  all  our  information  relating  to  him  is  extremely 
uncertain;  his  festival  was  kept  on  the  31st  of  July. 
He  was  buried  at  St.  Neof  s  in  Cornwall,  where  his  bones 
remained  in  peace  during  about  a  century,  when  in  974 
they  were  carried  away  by  stealth  to  the  newly-founded 
monastery  of  St.  Neofs  in  Himtingdonshire,  where  they 
were  deposited  in  a  handsome  chapel. 

The  old  bibliographers  (Bale,  Pits,  &c.)  attribute  to  Neot 
several  writings,  as  Annals  of  the  earlier  part  of  Alfred's 
r^ign,  Sermons  and  Exhortations,  a  Letter  to  Pope  Martin 
on  the  subject  of  the  English  School  at  Rome,  and  a  book 
of  Exhortations  to  King  Alfred.  We  may  observe,  that 
there  is  less  authority  for  making  him  the  author  of  these 
writings,  than  for  making  him  professor  at  Oxford. 

*  Vita  S.  Neoti,  in  Whitaker,  pp.  347,  348. 

t  The  authorities  are  enumerated,   and  their   eridenoe  Yerj  properly 
rejected,  by  Gorham,  i.  p.  41. 
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Alfred,  the  youngest  child  of  Ethelwolf  and  Osburgha, 
was  bom  in  the  year  848,  in  the  royal  manor  of  Wantage 
in  Berkshire,  where  the  kings  of  the  West-Saxons  had  a 
palace,  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  station.  History  has  preserved  several  anecdotes 
of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  this  great  prince.  He  was 
distinguished  above  aU  his  brothers  by  his  beauty,  graceful 
manners,  and  early  display  of  talent,  and  was  on  that  ac- 
^  count  the  favourite  of  his  parents.    The  affection  of  king 

Ethelwolf  for  his  youngest  child,  and  perhaps  a  presage 
of  his  future  greatness,  made  him  conceive  the  idea  of 
appointing  him  his  successor  to  the  throne;  and  on  this 
account  he  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
his  elder  brothers.  It  was  probably  with  this  view  that 
Ethelwolf  committed  the  infant,  when  but  five  years  of 
age,  in  853,  to  the  dangers  of  sea  and  land  (no  slight  ones, 
when  we  consider  that  both  elements  were  then  infested 
by  the  Northern  pirates),  that  his  high  destiny  might  be 
consecrated  by  the  hands  of  the  pope,  Leo  IV.,  by  whom 
he  was  not  only  adopted  as  his  spiritual  son,  but  anointed 
and  crowned  as  the  future  monarch  of  the  West-Saxons.f 
Two  years  afterwards  his  father  took  him  to  visit  Rome  a 
second  time,  and  remained  with  him  there  a  fall  year. 

*  The  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  Alfred's  private  and  literary  life, 
is  the  biographical  sketch  attributed  to  |»ishop  Asser.  His  pablic  life  is  the 
subject  of  general  history.  In  modem  times  his  biography  has  exercised 
the  pen  of  various  writers.  A  life  written  by  Sir  John  Spelman  was  pubUahed 
in  Latin,  in  fol.  Ozon.  1678,  and  in  the  original  English  by  Thomas  Heame, 
in  8vo.  Ozon.  1709.  The  previous  Latin  version  was  made  by  Obadiah 
Walker.  A  Life  of  Alfred  had  been  previously  published  in  12mo.  Lond. 
1634,  by  Robert  Powell,  who  ingeniously  finds  a  resemblance  between  the 
life  of  AUnd  and  that  of  Charles  I.  up  to  the  year  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished. A  Life  of  Alfred,  in  English,  by  A.  Bicknell»  appeared  in  1777, 
Lond.  8vo. 

t  Asser.  Vit,  JSlfr.  p.  1.  (ed.  Camden.) 
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The  notion,  so  widely  prevalent,  that  the  education  of 
Alfred  had  been  neglected  in  his  childhood,  is  a  popular 
error,  founded  upon  the  monastic  ideas  of  his  biographer 
Asser.  In  these  early  ages  those  children  only  were 
taught  to  read  and  write  who  were  destined  for  the  clerical 
order.  In  the  times  which  preceded  the  introduction  of 
Christianity^  the  priest  and  the  minstrel  alone  were  able 
to  decipher  the  mystic  runes — mystic  only  because  they 
were  not  known  to  the  uninitiated ;  this  continued  to  be 
the  case  with  the  two  classes  of  society  (churchmen  and 
laymen)  long  after  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons ;  it  was 
no  part  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  prince  to  be  able  to 
write  or  to  read,  for  with  them  learning  and  literature 
were  entrusted  to  the  memory,  and  in  this  respect  we  are 
sure  that  Alfred  experienced  no  neglect.  The  learning  of 
his  father,  and  the  influence  of  Swithun,  are  proofs  that 
he  could  not  want  teachers ;  and  Asser  himself  informs  us 
that  he  was  taught  and  excelled  in  all  the  accomplish- 
ments which  became  a  prince.  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  listening  to  the  national  poetry  as  sung  by  the 
minstrels  of  his  father's  household,  and  committed  it  to 
memory  with  great  facility.  He  was  skilful  beyond  his 
age  in  hunting  and  the  use  of  arms.  His  early  visits  to 
Rome,  the  capital  of  Western  civilization,  must  have 
tended  to  enlarge  his  mind.  It  is  said  that  when  he  had 
reached  his  twelfth  year,  he  had  not  yet  been  taught  to 
read ;  yet,  according  to  the  anecdote  related  by  Asser,  in 
this  point  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  elder  brothers.  It 
appears  that  when  Ethelwolf  married  the  French  princess 
Judith,  Alfred's  mother  was  set  aside  to  make  way  for  his 
step-mother,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  children  took  her 
part  and  went  with  her.  It  was  after  his  father's  deaths 
and  in  his  mother's  house  (not,  as  some  have  supposed,  in 
that  of  his  step-mother,  who  had  then  become  his  sister-in- 

VOL.  I.  2  c 
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\hw),  that  the  following  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred* 
In  his  twelfth  year^  when  he  and  his  brothers  were  one 
day  in  their  mother's  presence,  she  showed  them  a  splendid 
book  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry^  an  article  then  of  great  value, 
and  she  told  them  that  she  was  ready  to  give  it  to  him 
who  should  first  make  himself  master  of  its  contents^  and 
commit  them  to  memory.  Alfred^  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  initial  letter,  and  already  distinguished  by  his  thirst 
for  knowledge,  accepted  the  challenge,  took  the  book  out 
of  his  mother's  hand,  and  ^^  went  to  his  master  and 
read  it,  and,  having  read  it,  he  brought  it  back  to  his 
mother,  and  recited  it."* 

Alfred  had  early  experience  of  the  cares  of  government. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  had  lost  all  his  brothers  except 
Ethelred^  who  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Wessex,  and  it 
appears  that  Al&ed  held  the  second  rank  in  the  kingdom.t 
The  brief  reign  of  Ethelred  was  a  continued  struggle 
against  the  overpowering  hordes  of  the  Northern  invaders. 
In  868,  Alfred,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  married 
Alswitha,  daughter  of  the  Mercian  Earl  Ethelred ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  he  and  his  brother  led  the  army 
of  the  West-Saxons  into  Mercia  to  dislodge  the  Danes 
from  Nottingham.  In  871,  the  two  brothers  were  de- 
feated at  Reading,  and  Ethelred  received  a  wound  which 
hastened  his  death ;  but  four  days  afterwards  they  fought 
again,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  Escendun  (Ash« 
down).  A  few  days  later  they  were  ^ain  defeated  at 
Basing,  and  then,  soon  after  Easter,  Ethelred  died,  and 
was  buried  in  Wimbume  Minster. 

*  Tanc  ille  statim  toUens  libmm  de  manu  sua,  magistnim  adiit  et  legit. 
Qao  lecto  matri  retulit  et  recitavit.     Asaer.  Vit.  JE\f.  p.  5. 

t  It  is  diflfiealt  to  fix  tbe  meaning  of  the  title  which  Asaer  gives  to  Alfred 
at  this  time :  Alfred  rex,  teeundarii  tamen  tunc  ordine  fretus,  p.  6.  Alfred 
tone  9€€undariu».  Mitred,  qui  usque  ad  id  temporisi  viventibus  fratribus 
sniSr  iecundariui  Aierat,  p.  7. 
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The  popular  choice  pointed  out  Alfred  as  his  successor 
The  young  prince  alleged  modestly  that  the  sceptre  of  the 
West-Saxons  was  a  dignity  which^  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  times^  he  dared  not  accept;  that  it  was  evident  that 
no  one,  unless  especially  aided  by  the  divine  providence, 
would  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  devastating  storm 
which  was  sweeping  over  them ;  and  that  he  feared  he  was 
not  himself  worthy  to  be  the  object  of  God's  choice.* 
But  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  people  overcame  his 
reluctance.  After  the  ceremonies  of  his  brother's  burial 
and  his  own  advancement  to  the  throne  had  been  hurried 
over,  he  hastened  into  Wiltshire,  and  within  the  same 
month  fought  a  great  battle  at  Wilton,  in  which  the  Danes 
obtained  the  victory.  During  the  first  eight  years  of  his 
reign  Alfred  was  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  the 
Danes,  until  in  878,  after  numerous  battles  fought  with 
various  success,  his  fortunes  were  reduced  so  low  that  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  a  shelter  with  a  small  body  of  his 
most  faithful  companions  in  the  wilds  and  woods  of 
Somersetshire.f  His  chief  abode  was  in  the  isle  of 
Athelney,  where  a  remarkable  monument  of  his  misfor- 
tunes  has  since  been  found,  in  a  beautiful  enamelled  jewel 
bearing  his  name,:  and  now  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford.  This  spot  was  the  scene  of  the  in- 
teresting legend,  so  often  repeated  by  modem  writers, 
which  appears  to  have  been  current  in  the  latter  part  of 

♦  Auer.  Vit.  JElf.  p.  7. 

t  :)  he  lytle  werede  une'Selice  sfter  wndum  for,  *)  on  mor-fsstenum—and 
he  with  a  small  army  uneasily  went  to  the  woods  and  in  the  moor-fastnesses. 
Saxon  Chron.  Cum  paucis  suis  nobilibas,  et  etiam  cam  quibosdam  militibus 
et  yasallis,  per  sylvestria  et  gronnosa  Sommnrtunensis  pagse  loca  in  magna 
tribnlatione  inqaietam  vitam  ducebat.  Nihil  enim  habebat  quod  uteretur, 
nisi  quod  a  Paganis,  et  etiam  a  Christianis  qui  se  Paganonim  subdiderant 
dominio,  firequentibus  irruptionibus  aut  clam  aut  etiam  palam  subtraheret. 
Asser,  p.  9* 

t  The  inscription  on  the  jewel  is,  Alfred  het  meh  ge-wyrcan. — Alfred 
ordered  me  to  be  made. 

2   C  2 
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the  tenth  century.  The  king,  according  to  the  oldest 
document  in  which  this  legend  is  noticed^  *^then  went 
lurking  through  hedges  and  ways,  through  woods  and 
fields,  so  that  he  through  God^s  guidance  arrived  safe  at 
Athelney,  and  begged  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  certain 
swain,  and  even  diligently  served  him  and  his  evil  wife. 
It  happened  one  day  that  this  swain's*  wife  heated  her 
oven,  and  the  king  sat  thereby,  warming  himself  by  the 
fire,  the  family  not  knowing  that  he  was  the  king.  Then 
was  the  evil  woman  suddenly  stirred  up,  and  said  to  the 
king  in  angry  mood,  ^Tum  thou  the  loaves,  that  they 
burn  not;  for  I  see  daily  that  thou  art  a  great  eater.' 
He  was  quickly  obedient  to  the  evil  woman,  because  he 
needs  must."  * 

According  to  other  legends,  St.  Neot  before  his  death 
had  foretold  all  the  misfortunes  which  now  fell  upon  his 
royal  kinsman ;  and  while  the  latter  remained  concealed 
in  the  peasant's  cottage,  the  saint  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  assured  him  that  the  time  was  come  when 
Ood  would  restore  him  to  his  throne,  after  having 
given  him  the  victory  over  his  enemies.  It  is  probable 
that  the  king,  during  the  brief  period  he  remained  at 
Athelney,  was  actively  engaged  in  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  Danes,  and  in  preparing  to  attack  them. 
Another  legend  represents  him  passing  three  days  in  the 
Danish  camp  in  the  disguise  of  a  minstrel,  in  order  that 

*  Ferde  >a  lutigende  geond  heges  *]  weges,  geond  wudes  •)  feldes,  swa  "p 
He  >arh  Godes  wisAunge  ge-sund  becom  to  JE^eliug-ege,  i  on  sumes 
Bwanea  base  his  hleow  gemde,  *]  eac  swylce  him  *)  his  yfele  wife  georne 
berde.  Hit  ge-lamp  sume  dseige  1^  \>9S8  swanes  wif  hsette  hire  ofen,  'j  se 
king  )>8Br-big  act,  hleowwinde  bine  beo  )>an  fyre,  |>an  beowen  nytende  "P  he 
king  wsere.  >a  weai^  p  yfele  wif  fsringe  astyrod,  *)  cwalS  to  )>an  kinge  eorre 
mode,  '"Saend  \f\i  )«  blafes  p  beo  ne  for-beornen,  for-)>am  ic  ge-seo  deigh- 
wamlice  p  pu  myceKaete  eart.*'  He  wses  sone  ge-bereum  )>an  yfele  wife, 
for  ban  )>e  be  nede  acolde.  Anglo-Saxon  Homily  on  St.  Neot.  The  passage 
of  Asser  which  mentions  this  story  is  an  evident  interpolation  :  in  hat  it 
does  not  agree  well  with  the  account  of  bis  condition  given  by  Asser  and 
the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
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he  might  observe  their  position  and  learn  their  designs. 
Soon  after  Easter  he  nearly  destroyed  the  united  Danish 
army  in  the  great  battle  of  Ethandune,  and  compelled 
those  who  escaped  with  their  king  Guthrum^  to  embrace 
Christianity  and  become  his  dependents. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  hasty  submission  of 
the  Danes   who   were  in  England,    after  the  battle  of 
Ethandune,  which  was  but  one  victory  gained  by  an  in- 
ferior antagonist :  they  seem,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
the  best  historians  of  our  day,  to  have  become  weary  of 
their  barbarism.*     But  their  peaceful  conversion  did  not 
entirely  deliver  Alfred  from   his   terrible   enemies;    for 
scarcely  a  year  passed  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  in 
which  the  coasts  of  England  were  not  visited  by  parties 
of  the  northern  pirates.     In  879,  a  large  army  of  north- 
men  arrived  in  the  Thames,  and  joined  the  army  of  Guth- 
rum,  and  went  with  it  the  year   following  to   settle  in 
East-Anglia,  with  the  exception  of  a  party  who,  probably 
dissatisfied  with  the  pacification,  left   England    to   seek 
their  fortune  in  Flanders  and  France.   In  882,  Alfred  de- 
feated another  body  of  invaders  in  a  naval  fight.     In  884, 
another  army  entered  the  Medway,  and  laid  siege   to 
Rochester,  but  they  were  driven  back  to  their  ships  by 
Alfred^s  approach.     In  the  same  year,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Stour,  he  defeated  a  fleet  which  attempted  to  land 
in  Essex,  to  join  the  Danes   of  East-Anglia,  who  were 
on  the  point  of  rebelling.    The  two  or  three  years  which 
followed,  were  undisturbed  by    hostilities    of    any   im- 
portance, and  were    employed  by  Alfred  in  re-building 
the  towns  and  monasteries   which   had   been    destroyed 
by  the  invaders.     In  886,  he  rebuilt  London.     In  894, 
the  English  Danes  having  rebelled,  joined  some  of  their 
countrymen  who  appeared  suddenly  on  the  coast,  but  they 

*  Palgraye,  Hittory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  p.  133. 
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were  defeated  by  Alfred  in  a  decisive  battle,  which  how- 
ever did  not  hinder  them  from  harassing  the  country  till 
897,  when  they  went  over  to  their  countrymen  in  France. 
Convinced  by  long  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  expelling 
these  invaders  when  they  had  once  set  foot  on  land, 
Alfred  now  saw  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  strict  guard 
of  the  coasts,  and  for  this  purpose  he  ordered  long  vessels 
to  be  made  of  a  new  construction,  which  drew  more  water 
and  had  higher  decks,  and  which  were  not  only  superior 
in  battle  but  swifter  in  their  motions  than  those  of  his 
enemies.* 

When  Alfred  felt  himself  secure  upon  his  throne,  and 
the  submission  of  the  English  Danes  had  given  him  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  his  people,  one  of  his 
first  measures  was  to  renew  his  intercourse  with  the  pope. 
In  883,  pope  Marinus  sent  to  the  West-Saxon  king  a 
piece  of  the  wood  of  the  real  cross,  and  subsequently,  he 
added  other  precious  relics.  The  same  year  Sighelm 
and  Ethelstan  carried  the  king's  alms  not  only  to  Rome> 
but  to  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew 
in  the  remote  regions  of  India,  from  whence  they 
brought  back  numerous  rich  gems  and  other  commodi- 
ties.f  The  alms  of  Alfred  seem  to  have  been  sent  to 
Rome  yearly,  and  the  English  of  all  ranks  began  again 
to  make  frequent  voyages  to  that  city.  In  888  the 
king's  sister,  Ethelswitha,  died  on  her  way  thither.  The 
next  year  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  a  re- 
markable event  that  there  was  '*  no  journey  to  Rome,'^ 
with  the  exception  of  two  couriers  whom  Alfred  sent  with 

*  Saxon  Chroniclei  sub  an.  897. 

f  And  Marinas  se  papa  sende  )>a  lignum  Domini  iElfrede  cyninge.  And 
^j  ilcan  geare  Isdde  Sighalm  ^  ^Mstan  >a  selmessan  to  Rome,  )>t  JElfred 
cing  ge-het  "^ider,  and  eao  on  Indea  to  S*c*«  Dome  ^  to  S'c'e  Bai^lomee. 
Sax.  Cbron.  sub  an.  883.  See  also  W.  Malmib.  de  Gest.  Reg.  AngL  p.  44, 
and  Asser,  p.  12. 
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letters.*  The  increase  of  the  number  of  travellers  to  Italy 
restored  the  importance  of  the  English  school  in  that 
city,  which  had  already  been  revived  by  the  munificence 
of  king  Ethelwolf.  At  the  intercession  of  Alfred,  pope 
Marinus  granted  to  the  School  new  privileges,  freeing  it 
of  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  papal  see.f  Alfred  further 
showed  his  attachment  to  the  church  by  repairing  those 
monasteries  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
by  building  others.  His  principal  foundations  were  the 
monasteries  of  Athelney  and  Winchester,  the  former  of 
which  places  was  the  scene  of  his  most  reduced  fortunes. 
The  Danes  had  inflicted  on  his  kingdom  one  loss  which 
it  was  not  in  Alfred's  power  to  repair ;  with  the  monastic 
houses  they  had  committed  to  the  flames  the  literature 
of  the  country,  in  which  the  libraries  of  the  monks  were 
rich,  and  with  them  have  perished  even  the  names  of 
many  of  our  native  writers.  '^  I  thought,'^  says  the  king 
himself,  in  mournful  language,  *'  how  I  saw,  before  it  was 
all  spoiled  and  burnt,  how  the  churches  throughout 
England  stood  filled  with  treasures  and  books.":^ 

Alfred's  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  literature  in  Eng- 
land were  great,  and  to  a  certain  degree  successful.  He 
tells  us  himself  that  the  native  scholars  had  disappeared 
with  the  troubles  of  the  preceding  reigns,  and,  to  supply 
dieir  place,  he  sent  for  learned  men  from  France,  a 
country  which  was  then  Suffering  under  the  same  evils 
from  which  he  had  delivered  his  own  country.  In  this 
way  he  brought  over  Grimbald,  whom  he  made  abbot  of 

*  Her  on  hysnm  geare  ncs  naa  fmreld  to  Rome,  batan  twegea  hleiqpens 
.Alfred  cyning  sende  mid  ge-writam.    Sax.  Cliroii.  sub  an.  889. 

t  And  9y  ylcan  geare  fbilS-ferde  se  goda  papa  Martuma,  se  ge-freode 
Ongel-cynnea  scole  be  JElSredeB  bene,  West-Seazna  cyningea,  "j  he  aende 
him  micla  gifa  on  halidome,  i  >ttre  rode  dd  >e  Criat  on  ^owode.  Sax. 
Chron.  anb  an.  885.    Conf.  Aaaer,  p.  12. 

t  Preftice  to  the  tranalation  of  the  Paatorale. 
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his  new  monastery  at  Winchester ;  *  and  a  learned  priest 
of  the  nation  of  the  Old-Saxons^  named  John,  to  whom 
also  he  is  said  to  have  given  an  abbey .f  To  these,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  we  are  to  add  the  name  of 
the  celebrated  Johannes  Scotus.:]:  At  the  same  time  the 
king  sought  out  and  rewarded  men  of  learning  in  our  own 
island :  he  invited  Plegmund  from  Mercia  to  make  him 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  summoned  to  his  court  three  of 
his  countrymen,  bishop  Werfrith,  and  the  priests  Ethel- 
Stan  and  Werwulf,  all  distinguished  for  their  erudi- 
tion; and  he  is  said  to  have  promoted  Asser,  abbot  of 
St.  David^s,  to  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne.  §  The  king  is 
represented  as  spending  a  large  portion  of  his  time  with 
his  learned  men.  According  to  Asser,  he  established  a 
school  for  the  education  of  the  princes,  and  the  sons  of 
his  nobles,  in  which  they  were  instructed  in  letters  before 
they  learned  any  manly  exercise,  and  in  which  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  well  as  Latin  was  publicly  taughty  The  au- 
thority which  connects  the  name  of  Alfred  with  the  pre- 
tended schools  at  Oxford  is  more  than  suspicious.^f 

Alfred  was  not  only  a  great  patron  of  learning  in  others, 
but  he  was  himself  remarkable  for  his  eagerness  in  the 
search  of  knowledge,  and  was  the  writer,  or  rather  the 
translator,  of  several  books.  Historians  represent  him  as 
being  moved  to  this  imdertaking  by  the  patriotic  love  of 

*  Aaser,  p.  14.    W.  Malmtb.  p.  45. 

t  Asser,  p.  18. 

X  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  45.   See  p.  41 9  of  the  present  volume. 

$  Asser,  p.  14. 

II  Asser,  p.  13.  In  qua  schola  utriusqne  lingns  libri,  Latinc  scilicet  et 
Saxonicae,  assidne  legebantnr. 

^  It  consists  of  two  interpolations,  one  in  the  text  of  Asser,  the  other  in 
a  legend  of  St.  Neot,  and  in  the  assertions  of  some  mnch  later  writers.  See 
ftirther  on  the  bfe  of  Grimbald. 
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his  native  language^  and  Asser  describes  him  as  eagerly 
listening  to  the  national  songs  of  his  countrymen;  but 
Alfred  himself  tells  us  that  his  reason  for  translating 
books  into  English  was  the  neglect  then  shown  to  the 
study  of  Latin  by  the  larger  portion  even  of  his  clergy, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  finding  people  who  could 
understand  the  originals.  Perhaps  we  are  right  in  judging 
that  he  was  actuated  by  both  these  feelings.  It  has  by 
some  been  supposed,  though  with  little  apparent  probabi* 
lity,  that  the  compilation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle 
was  begun  in  his  reign.  The  following  works  were  written 
by  Alfred,  or  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

1.  In  order  to  make  his  subjects  more  generally  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  history,  Alfred  translated  into 
English  the  historical  work  of  Orosius.  A  manuscript 
of  this  translation  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Tiberius, 
B.  I.,  from  which  it  was  printed  by  Daines  Harrington. 
Another  copy  is  now  with  the  other  manuscripts  belong- 
ing to  the  Lauderdale  Library,  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Dysart. 

2.  The  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Bedels  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  has  also  been  generally  attributed 
to  Alfred.  Manuscripts  of  this  work  are  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  No.  41,  the  latter  of  which 
belonged  to  Leofric  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  other  manu- 
script (MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  B.  xi.)  was  destroyed  by  the 
fire  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  This  book  also  has  been 
printed. 

3.  Alfred  translated  for  the  more  especial  use  of  his 
clergy  the  Pastorale  of  Pope  Gregory,  and  is  said  to  have 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  each  of  his  bishops,  whose  names  were 
severally  inserted  in  the  translator's  preface.  Three  of 
the  original  copies  thus  sent  are  still  preserved,  addressed 
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to  Wulfsige  bishop  of  Sherborne^  ( in  the  Public  Library^ 
Cambridge,)  to  Weerferth  bishop  of  Worcester,  (in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Hatton,  No.  88,)  and  to  Pleg- 
mund  of  Canterbury,  (MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius,  B.  xi.) 
The  latter  is  very  much  injured  by  the  fire.  The  Cam- 
bridge MS.,  which  had  been  preserred  in  the  cathedral  of 
]iUSSi  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^7  bishop  Jewel  to  Archbishop 
Parker,  is  as  clean  and  fresh  in  appearance,  as  when  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  Alfred^s  scribe,  and  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  writing.  The  Cottonian  MS. 
Otho,  B.  II.,  now  destroyed  by  the  fire,  contained  a  copy 
from  the  one  sent  by  the  king  to  Hehstan  bishop  of 
London,  apparently  of  the  tenth  or  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  There  is  also  a  somewhat  later  tran- 
script of  Wulfsige's  copy  of  the  Pastorale  in  the  hbrary  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  another  manuscript  of 
the  book  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  No.  12. 
This  work  has  not  been  printed.  The  Dialogues  of  pope 
Gregory  were  translated  by  Werferth  bishop  of  Worcester, 
under  Alfred's  direction. 

4.  Another  work  of  the  king's  which  is  still  preseryed 
is  a  select  translation  of  the  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine. 
A  copy  of  it  is  in  MS.  Cotton.  ViteUius,  A.  xv.,  but  it 
has  not  been  printed.* 

5.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Alfred's  translatioDs 
is  that  of  the  treatise  of  Boethius  De  Consolatione  Philo- 
sophise, a  work  exceedingly  popular  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  more  freely  translated  than  his  other  books^ 
and  exhibits  more  than  any  of  them  the  philosophical  turn 
of  Alfred's  mind.  The  original  is  said  to  have  been  glossed 
for  the  king  by  Asser,  to  render  it  more  easily  intelligiblcf 

*  In  the  MS.  it  condndes  with  the  foUowing  words,  Haer  endiatS  ^a 
ewidas )«  Alfred  kining  aUes  of  ^sre  bee  Ve  we  bstalS  on  ...  .  Thii  book 
ii  not  mentioned  by  the  old  writers. 

t  W.  Mabnsb.  pp.  44,  and  848. 
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A  manuscript  of  this  work,  written  in  the  common  hand 
of  the  tenth  century,  Otho,  A.  vi.,  has  been  so  much 
injured  by  fire  that  it  consists  only  of  a  few  ragged  leaves. 
A  transcript  of  it  is  preserved  among  the  Manuscripts 
of  Junius  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Another,  written 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  *     It  has  been  twice  printed. 

6.  Alfred's  Manual,  or  Hand-book  (as  he  called  it),  existed 
in  the  time  of  William  of  Malmsbury.f  Asser  says  that 
it  was  about  the  size  of  a  Psalter,  and  that  Alfred  entered 
in  it  prayers  and  psalms  and  his  daily  observations,  and 
that  he  always  carried  it  about  with  him.J  It  appears 
from  William  of  Malmsbury  that  it  also  contained  histori- 
cal anecdotes,  and  miscellaneous  entries.§ 

7.  William  of  Malmsbury  informs  us  that  the  king,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  had  commenced  an  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  left  unfinished ;  ||  some 
have  pretended  that  Alfred  translated  other  parts  of  the 

Bible. 

8.  Most  writers  who  have  given  lists  of  AKred^s  works 

include  among  them  what  they  call  Alfred's  Proverbs. 
This  work,  which  has  been  recently  printed,  is  preserved 
in  two  manuscripts,  in  MS.  Trin.  CoU.  Cambridge,  B.  14, 
39,  and  in  MS.  Col.  Jes.  Oxford,  1,  29 ;  a  third,  MS. 
Cotton.  Galba,  A.  xix,  perished  in  the  fire.  They  are  of 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a  collection 
of  moral  instructions  in  verse,  conveyed  in  popular  pro- 
verbs, supposed  to  be  addressed  by  him  to  his  people  and 

♦  Described  by  Wanley,  p.  64. 

t  Liber  propriiu,  quern  patria  lingua  hand-boe,  id  est  manualem  librum 
appcllavit.    W.  Malmsb.  De  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  45. 
X  Asser.  Vit.  JEMt.  pp.  5,  17. 
§  See  the  anecdote  of  Aldhelm  quoted  from  it  by  W.  Malmsb.  p.  215  of 

the  present  volume. 
n  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gett.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  44. 
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to  his  son,  but  it  has  no  claim  to  be  ranked  among  his 
works.  This  tract  must  have  been  in  eustence  early  in 
the  twelfth  century,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Ailred  of 
Rievaux.* 

9.  The  translation  of  Esop's  Fables  attributed  to  king 
Alfred  was  probably  not  more  genuine.  Our  knowledge 
of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  Epilogue  to  the  fables  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  poetess  Marie^  who  says  that  she  trans- 
lated them  from  Alfred^s  English  version  : — 

Esope  apelam  cest  liyre, 
Qu*U  translata  e  fist  escrire ; 
De  Griu  en  Latin  le  tuma. 
Li  reia  Alvrez,  que  mut  I'ama, 
Le  translata  puis  en  Engleis ; 
£t  jeo  Pai  rim^  en  Franceis,  etc. 

(MS.  Harl.  No.  978,  fol.  87,  ▼«».) 

Some  of  the  manuscripts  of  these  fables  give  a  different 
reading  of  the  name^f  but  that  of  Alfred  is  the  best  sup- 
ported. Alfred's  name  continued  long  to  be  popidar,  and 
was  probably  affixed  in  diflferent  ways  to  many  such  works 
as  the  two  last  mentioned.  The  introduction  to  a  Latin 
version  of  Esop,  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  also  mentions  Alfred's  English  translation^  in  a 
manner  which  can  leave  Uttle  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  book  bearing  that  monarch's  name.}; 

The  old  bibliographers,  such  as  Bale  and  Leland^  enu- 
merate other  works  under  the  name  of  Alfred  for  which 

*  Extant  Paraboltt  ejus,  plnrimttm  habentea  aedificationis,  sed  et  Temu- 
tatis,  led  jucunditatis.     Ailred.  Rieval.  ap.  Leland.  de  Script.  Brit.  p.  150. 

f  Roquefort,  Introd.  to  his  edition  of  the  Works  of  Marie,  adopts  the 
reading  of  Henri  for  Alvrez  from  one  MS.,  but  his  arguments  only  tend  to 
show  that  he  understood  the  subject  imperfectly. 

X  Deinde  rex  Anglise  Affrus  in  Anglicam  linguam  eum  transferri  prsecepit. 
MS.  Reg.  15  A.  VU.  77,  r^.  This  information  was  probably  taken  from  some 
book  in  the  Anglo-Norman  language,  in  which,  according  to  the  relation 
between  the  two  languages,  A^edu»  becomes  ^icorer,  as  .^/6metwbecomefl 
AuMm,  &c.  (The  g  is  produced  by  the  if  and  «  of  the  original  word.)  A 
writer  in  Latin  easily  transformed  jfutfrez  to  Affnu, 
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there  is  no  authority.  We  think  also  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  place  among  the  king's  literary  productions  his 
enactments^  which  are  printed  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws. 

Alfred^s  translations  are  executed  with  much  spirit.  As 
he  tells  us  himself,  he  ^^  sometimes  interprets  word  for 
word,  and  sometimes  meaning  for  meaning ;  '^  and  he  not 
unfrequently  inserted  passages  of  his  own.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  his  works  in  respect  to  this  latter  point  are, 
his  version  of  Boethius,  containing  several  very  remarkable 
additions,  and  his  Orosius,  in  the  geographical  part  of 
which  he  has  given  the  valuable  narratives  of  two  northern 
navigators,  Ohtere  and  Wulfstan,  whom  he  had  personaUy 
examined.*  In  point  of  style,  Alfred^s  translations  may 
be  considered  as  the  purest  specimens  we  possess  of 
Anglo-Saxon  prose.  We  could  not  select  a  better  example 
than  the  introduction  to  the  translation  of  Gregory^s 
Pastorale,  taken  from  the  copy  sent  to  bishop  Wulfsige.f 

Dis  is  seo  fore-sprac  hu  S.  Gregorius  )>a8  boc  ge-dihte,  )>e  man  Pastoralem 
nemna'S. 

Alfred  kyniog  hate's  gretung  Wulfsigebisceop  his  wor^um  luflice  *]  Freond- 
lice,  1  ]>e  cy^an  hate,  "p  me  com  swi'Se  oft  on  ge-mynd,  hwylce  witan  geo 
wseron  geond  Angel-cyn,  aeglSer  ge  godcundra  hada  ge  woruldcnndra,  ^  ha 
ge-saeliglica  tida  \m,  wnron  geond  Aogle-cyn,  'j  hu  )«  cyningas  ]>e  )>one  an- 
weald  hefdon  >8e8  folces,  Gode  *)  his  eryndwritom  hyraumodon  ;  *]  hu  hi 
KgVer  ge  heora  sybbe  ge  heora  sydo,  ^  ge  heora  an  weald  innan  horde  ge- 
healdon  *]  eac  ut  hira  e^el  rymdon ;  "j  ha  him  \m.  speow,  KgSer  ge  mid  wige 

*  See  pp.  21— 28,  of  the  edition  by  Daines  Barrington. 

t  TYiaulation. — This  is  the  preface  how  St.  Gregory  made  the  book  which 
people  call  Pastorale.  Alfred  the  king  greets  affectionately  anci  friendly 
bishop  Walstge  his  worthy,  and  I  bid  thee  know,  that  it  occarred  to  me  yery 
often  in  my  mind,  what  kind  of  wise  men  there  formerly  were  throughoat 
the  English  nation,  as  well  of  the  spiritoal  degree  as  of  Laymen,  and  how 
happy  times  there  were  then  among  the  English  people,  and  how  the  kings 
who  then  had  the  goyernment  of  the  people  obeyed  God  and  his  Evangelists, 
and  how  they  both  in  their  peace  and  in  their  war,  and  in  their  goyem- 
ment,  held  them  at  home,  and  also  spread  their  nobleness  abroad,  and  how 
they  then  floorished  as  well  in  war  as  in  wisdom ;  and  also  the  religious 
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ge  mid  wisdome  ;  and  eac  ^  godcandan  hadas  ha  geome  hi  waeron  segVer 
ge  ymbe  lara  ge  ymbe  leomungai  "j  ymbe  ealle  )»a  l^eow-domas  H  hy  Gode 
sceoldon,  "j  ha  man  at  on  horde  wisdome  t  lare  hider  on  land  sohte,  i  hn  we 
hi  nu  sceoldon  ate  begitani  gif  we  hi  habban  sceoldon.  Swa  clsene  heo  wan 
oVfeallen  on  Angel-cynne  "p  switSe  feawa  waeron  be-heonan  Humbre  ^  hira 
|>enange  culSon  anderatandan  on  Englisc,  ot^  furiSon  an  aerend-ge-writ  of 
Ledene  on  Englisc  areccan ;  i  ic  wene  "^  naht  monige  be-geondan  Hambre 
nteron.  Swa  feawa  heora  wteron,  'p  ic  fiirjH>n  anne  enlepne  ne  msg  ge- 
[>encan  be-sa^an  Thamiae  l»a  >a  ic  to  rice  feng.  Gode  aelmightigam  sy  >anc, 
"P  we  na  senigne  an  steal  habba'S  lareowa.  For  >am  ic  \>e  beode,  'p  \>xi  do 
8wa  ic  ge-Iyfe  "P  ^a  wille,  "ppn  pe  Jnssa  worold  J>inga  to  J>am  ge-nmtige»  twa 
^u  oftost  m«ge,  "p  [>a  hone  wiadome  pe  pe  God  Bealde  >flir  )ieer  pa  hine  befaestaa 
Duege  befseat.  Ge-^enc  hwilce  wita  as  pn,  becomon  for  Insse  woruld,  j^a  ptt 
we  hit  na  hwsetSer  ne  selfe  ne  lufedon,  ne  eac  o|>rum  mannam  ne  lyfdon. 
|>one  naman  anne  we  lofdon  "p  we  Cristene  wseron,  *}  swi'Se  feawa  ha  peaLWU, 
ha  ic  his  eal  ge-mande,  ha  ge-mond  ic  eac  hu  ic  ge-seah  «r  ham  he  hit  eal 
for-heregod  waere  ^  for-bserned,  hu  ha  circan  geond  eal  Angel-cyn  stodon 
ma'Sma ')  boca  ge-fylled,  *]  eac  micel  msniu  Godea  heawa,  *;  ha  swi^e  lytle 
feorme  hara  boca  wiaton,  for  ham  he  hi  hira  nan  Hng  ongitan  ne  mihton,  for 
ham  he  hi  nsron  on  hira  agenge  heode  awritene.  Swilce  hi  cwaedon  ore 
yldran  ha  he  has  atowa  aer  heoldon,  hi  lufedon  wisdome,  *}  harh  hone  hi 
begeton  welan  *}  as  laefdon.    Haer  mon  meg  gyt  ge-seon  hira  swelS ;  ac  we 

orders  how  earnest  they  were  both  aboot  doctrine  and  about  learning»  and 
aboat  all  the  serrices  that  they  owed  to  God ;  and  how  people  abroad  came 
hither  to  this  land  in  search  of  wisdom  and  teaching,  and  how  we  now  mast 
obtain  them  from  withoat  if  we  must  have  them.  So  clean  it  was  ruined 
amongst  the  English  people,  that  there  were  very  few  on  this  side  the 
H umber  who  could  understand  their  service  in  English,  or  declare  forth  an 
epistle  out  of  Latin  into  English  ;  and  I  think  that  there  were  not  many 
beyond  Humber.  So  few  such  there  were,  that  I  cannot  think  of  a  single 
one  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  when  I  began  to  reign.  To  God  Almighty 
be  thanks,  that  we  now  have  any  teacher  in  stall.  Therefore  I  bid  thee  that 
thou  do  as  I  believe  thou  wilt,  that  thou,  who  pourest  out  to  them  these 
worldly  things  as  often  as  thou  mayest,  that  thou  bestow  the  wisdom  wUdi 
God  gave  thee  wherever  thou  mayest  bestow  it.  Think  what  kind  of 
punishments  shall  come  to  us  for  this  world,  if  we  neither  loved  it  ourselves 
nor  left  it  to  other  men.  We  have  loved  only  the  name  of  being  Christianfl, 
and  very  few  the  duties.  When  I  thought  of  all  this,  then  I  thought  alio 
how  I  sawi  before  it  was  all  spoiled  and  burnt,  how  the  churches  throughout 
all  the  English  nation  were  filled  with  treasures  and  books,  and  also  with  a 
great  multitude  of  God's  servants,  and  yet  they  knew  very  little  fruit  of  the 
books,  because  they  could  understand  nothing  of  titem,  because  they  were  not 
written  in  their  own  language ;  as  they  say  our  elders,  who  held  these  placea 
before  them,  loved  wisdom,  and  through  it  obtained  weal  and  left  it  to  ua. 
Here  people  may  yet  see  their  path,  but  we  cannot  follow  after  them,  because 
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him  ne  cannoo  «fter  TfTnT*""!  for  >»am  we  habbalS  eg^r  for-lieton  ge  >one 
wela  ge  )H>De  wisdom,  for  >am  ]>e  we  noldon  to  J>am  spore  mid  ure  mode  on 
lutan.  ha  ic  >a  Ms  eall  ge-munde,  ]«  wondrode  ic  swiiSe  )>8era  godera  witent 
he  geo  wseron  geond  AngeUcyn,  *}  ha  bee  be  fuUan  ealle  ge-leoraod  haefdon, 
'p  hira  ha  nanne  dtel  noldon  on  hira  agen  ge-heode  wendan,  ac  ic  ha  Bona  eft 
me  sylfum  andwyrde  i  ewe's,  hi  ne  wendon  "p  efre  men  sceoldon  swareoelease 
wuHSan,  ^  seo  lar  swa  ^feallan.  For  hiere  wilnonge  hi  bit  for-leton,  7  0? 
woldon  "p  her  he  mara  wisdome  on  lande  waerei  hi  we  ma  ge-heoda  ca'Soiu 
ha  ge-munde  ic  hu  seo  m  wes  seryst  on  Ebreisc  ge-heode  fundon,  7  eft  ha 
Crecas  ge-leornodon,  ha  wendon  hi  hit  on  hira  agen  ge-heode  ealle,  *]  eac 
ealle  otSra  bee,  "j  eft  Leden-ware  swa  sone  si^^San  hi  hit  ge-leomodon,  hi 
wendon  ealle  hnrh  wise  wealhstodas  on  heora  agen  ge-heode,  1  eac  alle  otSrm 
Cristene  heoda  samne  dsl  hira  on  hira  agen  ge-heode  wendon.  For  hi  me 
hing^  betere  gif  geow  swa  hincS,  -p  we  eac  snme  bee  ha  hemed  behyrfysta 
syn  eallnm  mannum  to  witanne,  j^  we  ha  on  "h  ge-heode  wendon  he  we  ealle 
ge-cnawan  mngen,  *)  ge-don  swa  we  swi'Se  ea'Se  magon  mid  Godes  fnltume, 
gif  we  ha  stylnesse  habbalS,  "p  eall  seo  geogu'S  he  na  is  on  AngeUcynne 
freora  manna,  hara  he  ha  speda  hiebben,  j)  hi  ham  befeolan  maegen  syn  to 
leomanga  o'Sfsste,  ha  hwile  hgjil^anre  o'Serre  note  ne  miegen,  olS  fjrrst  pe  hi  th/ 
wel  cunnen  Eoglisc  ge-writ  arsaan.  Lsere  mon  si'SSan  fni^or  on  Leden 
ge-heode,  ha  he  man  farmer  Iceran  wiUe,  "j  to  herran  hade  don  wille.  ha  ic 
ge-mnnde  ha  seo  lar  Leden  ge-heodes  sr  hyBom  afeallen  wss  geond  Angel* 
cyn,  "3  heah  manega  cnlSon  Englisc  ge-writ  arsedan,  ha  ongan  ic  ge-mong 

we  have  lost  both  weal  and  wisdom  by  reason  of  our  unwillingness  to  stoop  to 
their  track.  When  I  thought  of  all  this,  then  I  wondered  greatly  that  none  of 
the  excellent  wise  men  who  were  formerly  in  the  English  nation  and  had  fully 
learned  all  the  books,  would  translate  any  part  of  them  into  their  own  native 
language ;  but  I  then  soon  again  answered  myself  and  said,  they  did  not 
think  that  ever  men  would  become  so  careless  and  learning  so  decay.  They 
therefore  willingly  let  it  alone,  and  would  that  more  wisdom  were  in  this 
land,  the  more  languages  we  knew.  Then  I  considered  how  the  law  was 
first  found  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  ;  and  again  the  Greeks  learnt  it,  then  they 
translated  it  all  into  their  own  speech,  and  also  all  other  books  ;  and  also  the 
Ladn  people  afterwards,  as  soon  as  they  had  learnt  it  they  translated  it  all 
through  wise  interpreters  into  their  own  tongue ;  and  also  all  other  Christian 
people  translated  some  part  of  them  into  their  own  tongue  ;  (ukd  also  all 
other  Christian  people  translated  some  part  of  them  into  their  own  languages.^ 
Therefore  it  appears  to  me  better,  if  yon  think  so,  that  we  also  some  books 
which  teem  most  needful  for  all  men  to  understand,  that  we  translate  them 
into  that  language  that  we  can  all  understand,  and  cause,  as  we  yery  easily 
may  with  God's  help,  if  we  have  the  leisure,  that  all  the  youth  that  is  now 
in  the  English  nation  of  free  men,  such  as  haye  wealth  to  maintain  them- 
selyes,  may  be  put  to  learning,  while  they  can  employ  themselves  on  nothing 
else,  till  at  first  they  can  read  well  English  writing.  Afterwards  let  people 
teach  further  in  the  Latin  tongue  those  whom  they  will  teach  fordier  and 
ordain  to  higher  degree.    When  I  thought  how  the  learning  of  the  Latin 
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o^rum  misUcum  *)  monigfealdain  bisg^m  Hsws  kynerices  ^  boc  wen  dan  on 
Englisc  >e  is  ge-nemned  on  Leden  Pattoralis,  ^  on  Englisc  Hirde-boe, 
hwilam  word  be  worde,  hwilam  andgit  of  andgite,  f  wa  swa  ic  hi  ge-leornode 
«t  Plegmnnde  minum  «rcebiscope,  *}  set  Assere  rninnm  biscope, ")  st  Grim- 
bolde  minam  msesse-preoste,  ^  st  Johanne  minnm  mssse-preost.  Si'i^Saa 
ic  hi  ^a  ge-leomod  hsefde,  swa  swa  ic  hi  for-stod  swa  hie  hi  andgitlicost 
arrecan  meahte,  ic  hi  on  Englisc  awende ;  "^  to  selcan  biscop-stole  on  minnm 
rice  wylle  ane  on-sendan,  i  on  nlcre  bi'S  an  sestel  se  bilS  on  fifdgnm  mancessa. 
*)  ic  bebeode  on  Godea  naman,  "p  man  )>one  aestel  firam  >are  bee  ne  do,  ne 
N  boc  Aram  [«m  mynstre,  uncntS,  hn  lange  )>8er  swa  ge-lserede  biscepas  syn. 
flwa .  swa  nn  Gode  )»anc  wel  hwar  sindon.  For  Jn  ic  wolde  j)  hi  ealne  weg 
«t  Here  stowe  wteron,  buton  se  biscop  hi  mid  him  habban  wylle,  o'SSe  aeo 
fawsr  to  laene  sy  tfjWje  hwa  cSre  bi-write. 

Former  biographers  have  been  induced  to  give  Alfred 
the  fame  of  being  a  poet  as  well  as  a  prose  writer ;  this  is 
owing  to  Asser's  account  of  the  love  which  the  king  shewed 
always  to  his  native  poetry,  and  of  the  metrical  version  of 
the  Metres  of  Boethius  attributed  to  him.  We  have  already 
stated  it  as  our  opinion  that  these  metres  were  not  the 
work  of  Alfred ;  ♦  they  were  probably  composed  by  some 
obscure  writer  of  the  tenth  century,  who  imagined  that 
Alfred's  version  of  Boethius  was  imperfect  so  long  as  the 
metres  were  only  given  in  prose.  If  Alfred  had  written 
verse,  it  would   certainly  have   possessed  some  of  the 

language  before  this  was  decayed  through  the  English  people,  though  many 
could  read  English  writing,  then  I  began  among  other  diyers  and  manifold 
affairs  of  this  kingdom  to  translate  into  English  the  book  which  is  named  in 
Latin  PastoralUf  and  in  English  Herdsman's  book,  sometimes  word  for 
word,  sometimes  meaning  for  meaning,  as  I  learnt  it  of  Plegmund  my  arch- 
bishop, and  of  Asser  my  bishop,  and  of  Grimbold  my  presbyter,  and  of  John 
my  presbyter.  After  I  had  then  learnt  it  so  that  I  understood  it  as  well  as 
my  understanding  could  allow  me,  I  translated  it  into  English ;  and  I  will 
send  one  copy  to  each  bishop's  see  in  my  kingdom,  and  on  each  one  there  is 
a  stile  of  the  value  of  fifty  mancuses ;  and  I  bid  in  God*s  name  that  no 
one  take  the  handle  from  these  books,  nor  the  books  from  the  mynster, 
unknown,  f  Mjflg  "f  there  £re  any  learned  bishops,  as  ^thanks  to  God)  there 
are  now  everywhere.  Therefore  I  would  that  they  remain  always  in  their 
places,  unless  the  bishop  will  have  them  with  him,  or  it  be  lent  somewhere 
until  somebody  write  another  copy. 

*  Introduction  to  the  present  vol.  pp.  56,  57. 
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higher  characteristics^  which  distinguish  that  class  of 
compositions  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language;  and  we 
cannot  belieye  that  he  would  have  submitted  to  the 
puerile  occupation  of  arranging  his  own  words  in  allitera- 
tive couplets.  The  following  specimens  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  how  little  skill  is  displayed  in  versifying  Alfred's 
prose.  We  give  the  prose  in  one  column,  and  the  cor- 
responding verses  in  the  other.  The  first  instance  is  the 
well-known  passage  relating  to  Weland,*  which  of  course 
is  not  found  in  Boethius,  and  we  think  that  had  Alfred 
spoken  of  him  in  poetry  he  would  have  introduced  further 
allusions  to  the  legend. 

Alfred'i  Prose.  The  Metres. 

Hw«t  liDt  nn  \>sbb  forc-m«ran  and      1^^«'  ■"»'  ^"^  >«•  ^^w^ 
hes  witan  gold-smilSes  Iran  Wdon-      Welandes  ban 
det  ?  For-J7  ic  cwaeiS  >«8  wisan,  for-      J»**  gold-8mi]>es, 
J»y  >am  cneftigan  ne  maeg  nsefre  his      ^  ^*«  S^  merost  ? 
cneft  lotigan,  he  hine  mon  ne  mng      For->y  ie  cwmifS  Jws  wiaan 
"Sonne  e>  on  him  ge-niman  |>c  mon      Welandes  ban, 
mvg  H  ninnan  awendan  of  hiere      for-[»y  cngnm  ne  maeg 
Btede.    Hwwf  tint  nn  Hes  Welon-      eoi«-bnendra 
dea  ban  ?  ^  <^"b^  losian 

>e  him  Crist  on-lsnlS. 

Ne  m»g  mon  aefre  ^  eV 

aenne  wrsccan 

hia  cneftes  be-niman, 

^  mon  oncerran  mvg 

snnnan  on*iwinny 
«  and  Hane  awiftan  rodor 

of  hia  riht-ryne 

rinca  «nig. 

Hwa  wat  nn  )>tM  wiian 

Welandet  ban  ? 

We  might  give  many  more  striking  instances  than  this, 
for  there  is  no  variation  in  the  mode  of  transfer  6x>m 
verse  to  prose :  we  will  however  simply  quote  the  opening 
lines  of  three  of  the  Metres.f 

*  Cardale'i  Boethina,  p.  106.    Foze'a  Edit,  of  the  Metrea,  p.  40. 

t  Cardale'a  Boethina,  p.  112, 136, 156.    Foze'a  Metres,  pp.  43, 53,  60. 
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An  soeppend  is  baton  selcum  tweon, 
^  86  is  eac  wealdend  heofones  "j  eor- 
^an  "J  ealra  ge-sceafta  ge-sewenlicnt 
•^  eac  nn-ge-sewenlicra. 


An  soeppend  is 
butan  ttlcnm  tweon» 
Be  is  eac  wealdend 
woruld-ge-sceafta, 
heofones  and  eorJ>an, 
and  heah  see; 
and  ealra  >ara 
>e  jwr  in  wnnia'S 
nn-ge-sewenlicra, 
and  eac  swa  same 
hura  >e  we  eagnm 
on  lodatS. 

Ic  wille  mid  giddnm, 
getge-c7>an 
bn  se  Blmibtiga 
ealra  ge-soeafta 
bryi^  mid  his  bridhun. 

Deah  bine  nu 
se  yfela  unrihtwisa 
Neron  cynincg 
niwan  ge-scerpte 
wlitegum  wsedom, 
wundorlice 
golde  ge-glengde 
and  gim-pynnnm, 
>eah  be  w»s  on  womlde 
witena  ge-bwelcum 
on  bis  lif-dagnm 
\aX  and  nnweoriS, 
lleren-[lastes]  full. 


We  have  stated  in  yur  Introduction  that  the  writer  of 
these  metres  has  not  only  transcribed  into  verse  Alfred's 
introduction,  and  several  phrases  in  different  parts  of  the 
work  which  belonged  properly  to  the  prose,  but  that  he 
has  overlooked  some  of  the  metres,  given  by  Alfred.  The 
metres  omitted  are,  Boethius,  lib.  i.  metr.  6 ;  ii.  metr.  2 ; 
and  iv.  metr.  7**  The  reason  of  (his  omission  is  very  re- 
markable. Alfred  generally  introduces  the  metres  with 
(he  words  "Then  Wisdom  began  to  sing,'^  (ongan  he 

*  Cardale*8  Boethius,  pp.  16,  34,  36. 


Ic  wille  nn  mid  giddnm  ge-cyhm 
bn  wnndorlice  Dribten  welt  eallra 
ge-sceafta  mid  t$am  bridlnm  bis  an- 
wealdes. 


Deah  nn  se  nnribtwisa  cyning  Neron 
bine  ge-scyrpte  mid  eallnm  >am  wlite- 
gestom  wiednm,  *]  mid  selces  cynnes 
gimmnm  ge-glengde,  hu  ne  wss  be 
|»eab  lelcnm  witum  1b>  "j  anweor>,  ^ 
leloes  nnjyeawes  -j  firen-lnstes  fall. 
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singan^  or  giddian,  or  gliowian;)  but  in  these  three  in- 
stances only  he  has  omitted  that  expression  in  the  prose 
version^  which  led  the  writer  of  the  metrical  version  to 
overlook  them  entirely.  It  seems  to  ns  quite  impossible 
that  king  Alfred  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  error 
when  reading  over  his  own  book.  In  our  Introduction 
we  have  pointed  out  one  passage  where  the  writer 
of  the  metrical  version  exhibits  greater  ignorance  of  the 
ancient  classics  than  Alfred.  There  is  another  instance 
quite  as  remarkable.  In  his  translation  of  the  third 
metre  of  the  fourth  book  of  Boethius^  Alfred  tells  us  that 
Ulysses  governed  two  countries^  Ithaca  and  Retia  ^ 
^ioda  wseron  hatene  I]>acige  -j  Retie).*  The  versifier^ 
either  having  before  him  a  corrupted  copy  of  Alfred's 
version^  or  mistaking  the  word,  changed  Ithaca  into  Thrace, 
and  made  his  alliteration  to  suit  it,t 

He  wses  Drada 
Moda  alder, 
and  Retie 
rioei  hirde. 

All  these  circumstances  taken  together,  seem  to  us 
conclusive  in  proving  that  Alfred  was  not  the  author 
of  the  metrical  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Metres  of 
Boethius.  Of  the  only  manuscript  known  to  contain  this 
version  a  considerable  portion  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Cottonian  library ;  this  is  in  the  common  hand-writing  of 
ihe  tenth  century,  and  may  have  been  written  towards  the 
latter  end  of  it. 

Alfred  died  on  the  28th  of  October,  901.  His  children, 
and  even  his  grandchildren,  inherited  from  him  the  same 
greatness  of  mind,  and  love  of  science  and  literature,  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  his  own  character.  His  name  con- 
tinued to  be  cherished  among  his  countrymen  till  the 

*  Cardale'e  Boethius,  p.  300. 
t  Foie'f  Metres,  p.  118. 
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extinction  of  Anglo-Saxon  independence^  and  it  was  with- 
out doubt  the  subject  of  numerous  traditionary  stories 
and  anecdotes.  Even  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies his  memory  was  kept  alive^  as  the  burthen  of  popular 
songs^  and  by  productions  similar  to  the  fables  and  pro- 
verbs already  mentioned.  In  the  following  lines  he  is 
characterized  as  the  *'  shepherd  '^  and  the  ^^  darling  of  the 
English  people.'^ 

•)  heke  Alfred, 
Englene  herde, 

Engl«iie  derling : 

I*        *        • 

he  waa  in  Enkelond  a  king, 
wel  awU«  strong  "j  Infaom  Hng. 
He  waa  king "]  cleric» 
fal  wel  he  lorede  Godia  were ; 
he  waa  wia  on  hia  word, 
"}  war  on  hia  werke ; 
he  waa  the  wiaiate  mon 
Nd  waa  in  Engelonde  on. 
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ASSER. 

The  history  of  bishop  Asser  is  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity, because,  independent  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  book  which  goes  under  his  name,  we  have  very 
few  personal  allusions  to  him.  We  know  from  authentic 
documents  that  there  was  an  Asser  bishop  of  Sherborne 
at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.*  This  bishop 
Asser  died,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  910,  or^ 
according  to  the  Latin  Chronicle  called  Asser's  Annals,  in 
909.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
Asser  whom  king  Alfred,  in  his  preface  to  the  Pastorale^ 
calls  '^  Asser  my  bishop  '^  (set  Assere  minum  biscope) ; 
but  it  is  rather  singular  that  the  very  preface  in  which  he 
speaks  thus  of  bishop  Asser  is  addressed  to  Wulfsige 
bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  therefore  Alfred^s  bishop  Asser 
cannot  then  have  fiUed  that  see.  We  can  only  account  for 
this  apparent  discrepancy  by  supposing  that  Asser  was 
bishop  of  some  other  see  before  he  was  presented  to 

*  In  the  lists  of  Bishops  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius,  A.  v.  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  see  of  Sherborne  is  said  to  have  been 
oecnpied  by  the  foUowing  bishops,  from  the  death  of  Heahmnnd  (878)  to 
Waerstan  (who  was  also  slain  by  the  Danes,  in  918),  ^Velheah,  Wolftige» 
Asser,  ^Mweard,  Waerstan.  The  name  of  Asser  (ego  Asser  episeopus) 
occnrs  among  the  signatures  to  some  charters  of  the  rdgn  of  Edward  the 
Elder.     See  Tanner,  Biblioth. 
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Sherborne.  Some  writers  have  pretended  that  he  was 
bishop  of  St.  David's  in  Wales ;  *  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Alfred  would  apply  the  term  '^  my  bishop  ^'  only  to 
one  whose  see  was  within  his  own  dominions  and  in  his 
own  appointment.  Alfred  in  his  will,  made  between  the 
years  872  (when  he  came  to  the  throne)  and  885  (when 
Esne  bishop  of  Hereford^  mentioned  in  it,  died),  probably 
not  very  long  after  the  former  date,  makes  a  bequest  to 
"  the  bishop  at  Sherborne/'  t  who  is  called,  in  the  Latin 
copy  of  the  will,  "  Asser  bishop  of  Sherborne."  J  This 
however  must  be  an  error  of  the  Latin  translator.  Ingulf 
^^tj.'/fv^^V*;  '  says  that  Asser  was  abbot  of  Bangor.§ 

A   :?ii .  Asser  gives  us  the  following  account  of  himself  in  his 

life  of  Alfred.  He  says  that  at  the  time  when  Alfred 
invited  the  foreign  scholars  from  France  (Grimbald  and 
John  of  Corvei),  he  also  sent  for  him  from  Wales.  Asser 
accompanied  the  king's  messengers,  and  found  Alfred  at 
Dene  in  Sussex,  who  received  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  begged  him  urgently  to  ^^  relinquish  the  pos- 
session he  had  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  '^  in  order  to 
come  and  live  at  his  court,  promising  to  give  him  property 
of  much  greater  value  to  repay  the  sacrifice.  Asser  replied 
that  he  could  not  promise  to  do  this  without  further  con- 
sideration, as  he  thought  it  wrong  to  quit  the  place  where 
he  had  been  nursed,  and  educated,  and  had  received  the 
tonsure  and  been  finally  ordained,  unless  by  some  strong 

*  Tanner  qnotes  aa  authority  for  this  an  "  ancient "  list  of  biahops  of  the 
see  of  St.  David's,  in  MS.  Cotton.  Clandiua,  B.  tii.  On  referring  to  it,  I 
find  that  it  is  written  in  a  hand  of  the  time  of  James  I.  Onr  Asser  cannot 
be  the  *  Archbishop  Asser '  of  the  Welsh  lists  of  bishops  of  St.  David's. 

f  ^  ]>am  eroebisceope  .c.  mancnsa,  *]  Esne  bisceope,  *)  WserfertSe  bisoeope, 
-}  >«m  Bt  Scirebuman.    Kiog  Alfred's  Will,  8fo.  1828,  p.  SO. 

X  Insaper  archiepiscopo  do  centum  marcas;  et  Esno  episcopo,  et  Wer- 
fertho  episcopo,  et  Amuto  qmcopo  de  SeireHim,  &c.  The  Will  in  Latin,  in 
Camden's  Anglica,  &c.  p.  S4. 

$  lagnlphi  HistorU,  Ed.  Savile,  p.  870. 
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compulsion.  The  king  then  said  that  he  wonldbe  satisfied  to 
enjoy  his  services  during  six  months  of  the  year^  and  that 
the  other  six  he  shoidd  spend  in  Wales.  But  Asser  re- 
fused also  to  agree  to  this  proposal,  until  he  had  consulted 
with  his  friends;  and  Alfred  let  him  return  to  his  country, 
with  the  promise  to  visit  him  again  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  and  *  make  the  king  acquainted  with  his  final  de- 
termination. Four  days  after  this,  Asser  left  the  court, 
but  when  he  reached  Winchester  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  violent  fever,  under  which  he  lay  in  a  hopeless  state 
during  more  than  twelve  months.  On  his  recovery,  he 
came  to  Alfred,  whom  he  found  at  ^^  Leonaford,^'  and  he 
there  agreed  to  attend  at  his  court  six  months  in  the  year, 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  not  be  consecutive,  but 
that  he  should  pass  alternately  three  months  at  St  David's, 
and  three  months  in  England.  He  pretends  that  he 
was  only  induced  to  make  this  agreement  by  the  hope 
that  his  friendship  with  the  king  woidd  protect  his  mo- 
nastery, and  the  diocese  of  St.  David^s,  against  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Welsh  prince  Hemeid,  who  on  one  occa- 
sion had  driven  away  from  the  diocese  himself  and  *'  his 
kinsman  the  archbishop  of  the  see.''  *  But  Asser  seems 
toliave  been  so  well  satisfied  with  Alfred's  court,  that  his 
first  residence  there  lasted  eight  months  instead  of  three ; 
and  when  he  pressed  the  king  for  permission  to  go,  he 
gave  him  the  two  monasteries  of  Angresbury  and  Banwell, 
with  other  gifts,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  these 
were  trifles  in  comparison  with  those  which  he  reserved 
for  him  at  a  future  period.  Asser  then  informs  us  that 
the  king  afterwards  gave  him  Exeter,  with  the  ^^  whole 
parish  that  belonged  to  it  in  Saxony  (Wessex)  and  in 

*  Sicnt  et  ^obii  Arehiepisoopiim  propinqvam  me«m  et  me  exfmlit  aliqiuado. 
Asser,  p.  15) 
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Cornwall/'*  and  loaded  him  with  many  other  fayonrs^ 
which  he  begs  his  readers  not  to  think  that  he  ennmerates 
from  ostentatious  feelings^  but  rather  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  king's  generosity  and  liberality.  The  only  further 
information  which  Asser  gives  concerning  himself  is^  that 
he  wrote  the  life  of  Alfred  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  Alfred's 
age^  that  is  about  a.d.  893.    It  is  dedicated  to  the  king. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Asser's  story  carries  with  it 
an  air  of  improbabiUty.  The  extraordinary  reluctance  of 
Asser  to  quit  Wales^  and  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  king 
to  bring  him  into  England  on  any  terms^  are  equally  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  We  have  been  led  by  these  con* 
siderations  to  suspect  the  authenticity  of  the  book  in 
which  it  is  related ;  f  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  seem  to  impeach  its  authority  will  perhaps  not  be 
thought  mispkced  here. 

It  appears^  in  the  first  place,  strange  that  the  life  of 
Alfred  should  have  been  written  in  his  life  time^  when  he 
was  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  (in  his  forty-fifth  year),  and 
particularly  by  a  man  in  the  position  of  Asser.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  it  was  written,  or  to 
point  out  any  parallel  case ;  but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
imagine  why  (if  Asser  the  biographer  and  Asser  bishop 
of  Sherborne  be  the  same)  its  author,  who  lived  nine  years 
after  Alfred's  death,  did  not  complete  it.  When  we  ex- 
amine the  book  itself,  we  see  at  once  that  it  does  not  sup- 
port its  own  character ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
skilful compilation  of  history  and  legend.  Asser's  life  of 
Alfred  consists  of  two  very  distinct  parts ;  first,  a  chro*- 


*  Nam  seqnentis  temporis  sneoeasa  ex  improTito  dedit  mihi  Eianoeastre, 
cam  omni  parochia  qam  ad  se  pertinebat  in  Sazonia  et  in  Cornnbia.  Asier, 
p.  15. 

t  Theie  nupicionB  wtrefintpnbliahed  in  a  communication  to  the  Society 
of  Antiqoariei. 
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nide  of  events^  strictlj  historical,  firom  851  to  887 ;  and, 
secondly,  a  few  personal  anecdotes  of  Alfred,  which  are 
engrafted  upon  the  chronicle  at  the  years  866  and  884, 
without  any  particular  reference  to  those  years,  and  at  the 
conclusion.  No  person  can  compare  the  first,  or  strictly 
historical  part  of  the  work,  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  with- 
out being  convinced  that  it  is  a  mere  translation  from  the 
corresponding  part  of  that  document,  which  was  most 
probably  not  in  existence  till  long  after  Alfred's  death. 
Why  the  writer  should  discontinue  his  chronological  en- 
tries at  the  year  887>  when  he  distinctly  states  that  he 
was  writing  in  893,  does  not  appear,  unless  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  copy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  he  used 
was  mutilated,  and  reached  no  lower  than  that  year. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  or  the  matter  interpolated 
in  the  chronicle,  evidentiy  contains  l^ndary  matter  whidi 
could  not  have  been  written  in  Alfred's  time,  or  by  his 
bishop  Asser.  The  account  he  gives  of  Alfred's  youth 
cannot  be  strictly  true ;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
education  of  the  favourite  child  of  king  Ethelwulf,  who 
was  himself  a  scholar,  should  have  been  neglected,  or  that 
in  the  court  where  Swithun  was  the  domestic  adviser,  he  -H  A.^^r  -i-  ^*»  • 
should  want  teachers.     His  early  mission  to  Rome  is  a  ^    ' 

proof  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Tet  Asser  states  that 
Alfred  complained  that  in  his  childhood,  when  he  was 
desirous  of  learning,  he  could  find  no  instructors.*  There 
are  several  things  in  the  book  which  are  not  consistent: 
on  one  occasion  the  writer  quotes  the  authority  of  king 
Alfred  for  the  story  of  the  West-Saxon  queen  Eadburga, 
which  must  have  been  well  known  to  all  Alfred's  sub- 
jects ;t  whilst  in  another  place  he  goes  to  a  legendary 
Mfe  of  St.  Neot  for  all  the  information  relating  to  Alfred's 

*  A$8er,  p.  5. 
t  Ataer,  p.  3. 
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misfortunes  at  Athelney,  which  he  has  added  to  what  is 
said  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.*  In  the  same  manner  he 
asserts  in  one  place  that  king  Alfred  laboured  under  a 
painful  disease^  which  never  quitted  him  from  the  time  of 
his  marriage  till  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  was  miracu-* 
lously  relieved  from  it  in  consequence  of  his  praying  to 
St.  Neot,  after  which  he  never  suffered  a  relapse  ;t 
and  in  a  subsequent  page  he  says  that  the  king  still  con- 
tinued to  suffer  from  it  at  the  time  he  was  writing,  in  his 
forty-fifth  year,  and  that  he  had  never  been  free  from  it 
an  hour  together.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  of  this  life  of 
Alfred  made  use  of  a  life  of  St.  Neot.  The  story  of  Alfred 
and  the  peasant's  wife  is  considered  to  be  an  interpolation 
in  the  original  text,  because  it  was  omitted  in  the  older 
manuscript;  but  even  in  that  manuscript  (the  one  printed 
by  Matthew  Parker)  the  reference  to  Neot  remained  in 
the  words,  £/,  %U  in  vita  sancti  patris  Neoii  legitury  apud 
quendam  suum  vaccarium.  There  are  also  other  allusions 
to  this  life  of  Neot.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  there 
existed  no  life  of  Neot  in  the  time  of  the  real  Asser. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  life  of  St.  Neot  began  to  be  written  after  his  relics 
were  carried  into  Huntingdonshire,  in  974.  In  this  case, 
the  life  of  Alfred  attributed  to  Asser  cannot  have  been 

•  Id.  p.  9. 

t  Et  etiam  hac  luqae  qaoddie  cernentibiu  .  .  .  tantam  dintumitatem  a 
SO  «tatis  $sam  anno  naque  40,  et  eo  amplina  annum  per  tanta  annomm  cvr- 
ricnla  incesaanter  protelaase  ....  Oratione  autem  finite  ccptom  iter  arri- 
puic,  et  non  mnlto  post  tempore,  nt  in  oratione  depracatua  fuerat,  ae  ab  illo 
dolore  medicatom  esse  dlTinitus  sensit,  ite  at  Ainditns  eradicaretnr.  Asser, 
p.  13. 

X  Nam  a  SO  «tetis  anno  nsque  ad  45,  quern  nunc  offit,  graviasima  incog- 
niti  doloris  infestatione  inoessanter  fatigatos,  ite  ut  ne  unins  qnidem  hor« 
secoritatem  habeat,  qoa  ant  iUam  infirmitetem  non  sustineat,  ant  sob  iUios 
formidine  Ingnbriter  prope  conititatos  non  desperet.    Asser,  p.  17. 
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n^^ritten  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  it  was 
probably  the  work  of  a  monk  who^  with  no  great  know- 
ledge of  history^  collected  some  of  the  numerous  tra* 
ditions  relating  to  king  Alfred  which  were  then  current, 
and  joined  them  with  the  legends  in  the  life  of  St.  Neot, 
and  the  historical  entries  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  and,  to 
give  authenticity  to  his  work,  published  it  under  the  name 
of  Asser.  At  the  time  when  it  was  published,  and  when 
the  Anglo-Saxons  looked  back  to  their  great  monarch 
with  regret,  it  may  have  been  intended  to  serve  a  political 
object.  There  is  another  work  which  bears  Asser's  name, 
itself  a  poor  compilation  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  but 
which  ia  also  described  as  a  Chronicle  of  St  Neot's, 
though  it  is  asserted  that  it  ought  to  be  called  Assert  An- 
naks.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  writer  of  both  was  a 
monk  of  St.  Neot's,  which  would  account  for  the  frequent 
use  of  the  life  of  St.  Neot  in  the  life  of  Alfred. 

We  have  said  that  the  writer  of  this  life  pretends  that 
Alfred  gave  to  him  the  whole  parish  (omnis  parochia)  of 
Exeter.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  word  parochiawsa 
at  this  time  almost  always  applied  to  an  episcopal  diocese, 
and  that  the  writer  means  to  say  that  Alfred  made  him 
bishop  of  Exeter.  This  would  explain  another  circum- 
stance. It  seems  singular  that,  since  Asser  was  known  as 
Alfred's  bishop,  the  writer  of  the  biography  should  never 
allude  to  this  mark  of  the  royal  favour ;  but,  if  our  view  of 
the  case  be  right,  we  find  that  this  writer  knew  he  was  a 
bishop,  but,  supposing  he  was  not  Asser  of  Sherborne,  he 
makes  him  bishop  of  Exeter.  It  is  just  possible  that 
Asser  may  have  received  the  temporary  office  of  bishop  at 
Exeter;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  dignity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  some  very  ignorant  monk,  who  wrote 
after  that  see  was  created,  and  given  to  Leofric.  This  would 
bring  down  the  composition  of  the  book  to  the  reign  of 
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Edward  the  Confessor.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  was 
anything  in  the  oldest  manuscript  to  contradict  this 
opinion ;  and  the  book  may  have  had  its  use  amid  the 
politics  of  that  reign. 

If  the  suspicions  of  the  authenticity  of  this  biography 
be  well  founded^  its  historical  value  is  considerably 
diminished,  although  it  is  not  entirely  destroyed.  It  con- 
tains interesting  traditions  relating  to  Alfred's  life  and 
character,  many  of  which  were  without  doubt  true  in 
substance;  while  our  opinion  of  Alfred  will  be  rather 
elevated,  than  lowered,  by  the  right  which  is  thus  given 
us  to  separate  the  legendary  matter  from  the  truth. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  style  of  the  book 
attributed  to  Asser ;  it  is  a  common-place  specimen  of 
monkish  Latin ;  and  the  account  of  Alfred^s  childhood  will 
give  as  accurate  a  notion  of  it  as  any  other  part  of  the 
work. 

Sed,  at  more  nayigantium  loqnar,  ne  diatiiu  navim  nndis  et  Telamentts 
concedenteSf  et  a  terra  longiua  enaTigantes  longam  circnmferamiir  inter 
tantae  bellorum  clades  et  annomm  enumerationes,  ad  id  quod  not  mazime  ad 
hoc  opus  incitavit  nobis  redeundum  esse  censeo:  scilicet  aliqaantalnm, 
quantum  mese  cognitioni  innotuit,  de  infantilibus  et  pueiilibus  domini  mei 
venerabilis  idfiredi  Angulsaxonum  regis  moribus  hoc  in  loco  breriter  inse- 
rendum  esse  existimo.  Nam  cum  communi  et  ingenti  patris  sui  et  matris 
amore  supra  omnes  fratres  suos,  immo  ab  omnibus  nimium  diligeretur, 
et  in  regio  semper  curto  inseparabiliter  nutriretur,  accrescente  infantili  et 
puerili  «state,  forma  caeteris  suis  fratribos  decentior  videbatur,  Tultuque  et 
▼erbis  atque  moribus  gratiosior.  Cui  ab  incunabolis  ante  omnia  et  cum 
omnibus  prKsentis  yitte  studiis  sapientiae  desiderium  cum  nobilitate  generis, 
nobilis  mentis  ingeniam  tupplevit.  Sed  (proh  dolor)  indigna  snorum  paren- 
tum  et  nntritorum  incuria  usque  ad  duodedmum  setatis  annum  aut  eo  am* 
plius  illiteratus  permansit.  Sed  Saxonica  poemata  die  noctuqne  solera 
auditor  relatu  aliorum  ssepissime  audiens,  docibilis  memoriter  retinebat :  in 
omni  Tenatoria  arte  industriiis  yenator  inoessabiliter  laborat  non  in  yanum* 
Nam  incomparabilis  omnibus  peritia  et  felicitate  in  ilU  arte,  siout  et  in 
caeteris  omnibus  Dei  donis  tuit,  sicut  et  nos  saepissime  yidimus.  Cum 
ergo  quodam  die  mater  sua  sibi  et  fratribus  suis  quendam  Sazonicum 
poematicae  artis  librum  quern  in  manu  habebat  ostenderet,  ait :  "  Quisqoia 
yestrum  discere  dtius  istum  codioem  possit,  dabo  illi  ilium."  Qua  yoce  immo 
diyina  inspiratione  instinctus,  et  pulchritudine  prindpalis  litterae  iUius  libri 
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Ulectns»  ita  matri  respondeiiB,  et  fratres  suog  «etate  qiiamTis  non  gratia  lenioret 
anticipans,  inquit :  "  Verene  dabU  istum  libmm  uni  ex  nobia»  scilicet  illi  qui 
citistime  inteliigere  et  recitare  eum  ante  te  possit  ?  "  Ad  hsec  ilia  arridens  et 
gaudens  atqne  affinnana,  "dabo,*'  infit,  "illi."  Tunc  ille  statim  toUens 
libmm  de  rnanu  sua,  magistrum  adiit  et  legit.  Quo  lecto  matri  retnlit  et 
recitaTit.  Post  hsc  cursum  diumum,  id  est  celebrationes  horarum,  ac 
deinde  psalmot  quosdam  et  orattones  multas,  quos  in  uno  libro  congregatos 
in  sinu  sue  die  noctuque  aiout  ipsi  Yidimua  secum  inseparabiltter  orationis 
gratia  inter  omnia  pnesentis  vitse  curricula  ubique  circumdueebat. 

Bale  and  Pits,*  without  any  authority,  state  that  Asser 
was  the  author  of  several  other  works,  among  which  they 
specify  A  Collection  of  Golden  Sentences  (Aurearum 
Sententiarum  Enchiridion),  and  books  of  Homilies  and 

Epistles* 

Sdiiumi  of  Antr. 

.fiUMi  Regia  Rm  Geatc^  (61.  (1574,  London.)     Asser,  with  the  prefiue  to 

Alfred's  translation   of  Gregory's  Pastorale,  published  by  «Matthew 

Parker. 
Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibemiea,  Cambrica,  a  Veteribus  Scripta,  &c.  ex 

Bibliotheca  Guilielmi  Camdeni.    Fol.  Francofnrti,  1608,  foL  ib.  1603, 

pp.  1 — 21,    Asserus  de  ^Ifredi  Rebus  Gestis. 
Historiae  Britannicae,  Sazonicae,  Anglo-Danicae,  Scriptores  XV.  ezYetnstis 

Codd.  MSS«  editi  opera  Thorn»  Gale.  fol.  Ozon.  1691,  pp.  141—175. 

Chronicon  Fani  Sancti  Neoti,  sive  Annales  Joan.  Asserii,  ut  nonnullia 

videtur. 
Annales  Remm  Gestarum  Alfred!  Magni,  auctore  Asserio  Menevensi,  re- 

oenauit  Franeiscus  Wiae,  A.M.  ColL  THn.  Soc.  Syo.  Ozonii,  17S8. 


ALFREiyS  BISHOPS. 
Plegmund. — Wbrfbrth. — Denewulf. 
We  have  seen  that  king  Alfred,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
translation  of  the  Pastorale,  boasts  that  all  his  bishoprics 
were  then  occupied  by  learned  men,  that  is,  by  men  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language.  Of  these 
the  most  distinguished  was  Plegmund,  f  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     We  know  little  of  Plegmund^s  personal 

*  These  bibliographers  give  him  the  name  of  Johannes  Asser,  and  state 
that  at  St.  David's  he  was  the  disciple  of  Johannes  Scotus  I 
t  William  of  Malmsbury  calls  him  PMmundus, 
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history,  except  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Mercian,*  and 
that  whilst  his  countrymen  were  suffering  under  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Danes,  he  found  some  place  of  retirement 
where  he  was  permitted  to  indulge  his  love  of  learning 
in  tranquillity.  According  to  Gervase  of  Dover,  who 
probably  speaks  after  a  tradition  current  in  his  time,  the 
place  of  his  retreat  was  an  island  in  Cheshire,  named 
from  him  Plegmundesham,  where  he  lived  some  years  a 
hermit.t  His  learning  attracted  the  notice  of  Alfred,  who 
invited  him  to  his  court,  and  made  him  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (or^  as  it  was  then  called,  of  Dover),  in  890.^ 
Plegmimd  was  one  of  the  learned  men  at  the  court  of 
Wessex  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  share 
of  Alfred^s  esteem  and  confidence.  William  of  Malmsbury 
calls  him  ''  king  Alfred's  master ;  **  §  and  the  king  himself 
mentions  first  in  the  list  of  his  teachers  ^^  my  archbishop 
Hegmund.*^ 

Plegmund's  name  does  not  occur  again  in  history  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder.  It  appears  that  Alfred, 
in  his  later  years,  for  some  reason  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted,  had  left  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons 
destitute  of  bishops.  In  the  third  year  of  his  successor 
(a.d.  904),  pope  '  Formosus  *  addressed  letters  of  excom- 
munication to  king  Edward,  because  no  bishops  had  been 
appointed  over  the  West  Saxons  during  seven  years.  The 
king  immediately  called  together  the  Witan-gemote,  and 
Plegmund,  who  presided^  read  the  pope's  bull.  It  was 
determined,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  pope,  not  only  to 
fill  immediately  the  vacant  sees,  but  to  increase  their 

•  Aaaa,  Vit.  JSlfr.  p.  14. 

t  Suooesiit  Flegmnndiif ,  qui  in  Cettria  insalA  quK  dicitor  «b  incolis 
PlegmnndMhamy  per  annoi  nraltos  eremiticam  duzent  ▼itam.  Gerraiiiia 
DorobernensU»  Act.  Pontif.  Cant.  ap.  Dee.  Script,  col.  1644. 

X  Saxon  Chron.  mb  an. 

i  Magister  Elfredi  regia.    W.  Malmab.  de  Gestia  Pontif.  p.  800. 
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number ;  and  the  two  dioceses  into  which  Wessex  had 
previously  been  divided^  were  now  subdivided  into  five.* 
Plegmund  was  sent  to  Rome  to  present  the  resolution 
to  the  pope^  who  was  highly  gratified  by  this  mark  of 
subserviency^  and  withdrew  his  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion. On  his  return  to  England^  Plegmund  ordained  seven 
bishops  in  one  day^  in  the  church  of  Winchester ;  Fri- 
thestan  bishop  of  Winchester,  Werstan  bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, Athelstan  bishop  of  Wilton^  Athelm  bishop  of 
Wells,  Eadulf  bishop  of  Crediton,  Bemege  bishop  of 
Sussex,  and  Cenwulf  bishop  of  Dorchester.f  According 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle,  Plegmund  died  in  923. 

Although  the  old  bibliographers  admit  the  name  of 
Plegmund  into  their  catalogues  of  English  writers,  they  do 
not  mention  the  title  of  any  book  attributed  to  him.  More 
recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  Plegmund 
was  the  author  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  preceded  the  year  890^ 
when  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  it  has 
even  been  pretended  that  he  compiled  it  by  the  direction 
of  king  Alfred.  This  supposition  however  appears  to  be 
founded  on  very  insufficient  grounds ;  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  substantial  reason  for  supposing  that  any 
part  of  the  Chronicle  was  composed  at  so  early  a  date. 

Of  Werferth,  who  also  merited  Alfred's  especial  favour 
by  his  literary  acquirements,  we  know  less  than  of  Pleg- 
mund. He  was  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Wicdi 
(Worcester),  on  the  7th  July,  873 ;  %  &nd  after  Alfred^s 

*  The  old  lees  were  Winchester  and  Sherborne ;  three  new  ones  wen 
now  added,  Wilton,  Wells,  and  Crediton. 

t  W.  Malmab.  de  Oeit.  Reg.  Angl.  pp.  47,  48.  Godwin  has  rightly  ob- 
served  that  there  mnst  be  an  error  in  William  of  Malmsbnry,  as  pope  For- 
mosos  died  in  896.  There  is  a  further  mistake ;  Asser,  and  after  him 
Etfaelward,  preceded  Werstan  in  the  see  of  Sherborne,  and  Asser  did  not 
die  tin  910.    Perhaps  the  error  is  in  the  date. 

X  Annales  Wigom.  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  toI.  i.  p.  471. 
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final  triumph  over  the  Danes^  that  monarch  invited  him 
to  his  court,  and  employed  him  in  translating  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  Dialogues  of  pope  Gregory.*  He  is  one  of  the 
bishops  mentioned  in  king  Alfred's  will.t  He  appears  to 
have  died  in  9154  The  only  copy  of  Werferth's  transla- 
tion of  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory  now  known  to  exist, 
is  among  the  manuscripts.of  Corpus  Christi  College^  Cam- 
bridge, No.  322,  written  apparently  in  the  eleventh  century. 
It  ought  to  be  included  in  an  edition  of  king  Alfred's 
Works. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Alfred's  bishops,  if  we 
M«*,  ri-  believe  the  story  preserved  by  William  of  Malmsbury, 
^**..  yUf  4  *  t^  »  was  Denewulf.  We  are  told  that  he  was  originally  a  swine- 
:\  V  i»  .  ^ '  >      ^^^^  9  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^  ^i^g>  when  he  was  compelled  to  take 

shelter  in  the  wilds  of  Atfaelney,  met  him  as  he  was  feed- 
ing his  swine  in  the  woods,  and,  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  him^  was  astonished  at  the  display  of  his  natural 
talents.  When  the  entire  subjection  of  the  Danes  had  given 
him  leisure  to  attend  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  bis 
kingdom,  he  brought  Denewulf  from  his  obscurity  and 
gave  him  good  teachers,  under  whose  care  he  made  such  ex- 
traordinary proficiency  in  literature  and  learning  that  Alfred 
rewarded  him  with  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.§  Other 
writers  have  so  far  improved  upon  William  of  Malmsbury^s 
story,  as  to  make  Denewulf  the  herdsman  in  whose 
cottage  the  king  had  taken  refuge.  If  Malmsbury^s 
story  concerning  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Wessex  be 
true,  and  the  date  correct,  Denewulf  must  have  died 
about  the  year  897*  His  name  occurs  in  authentic  lists 
of  the  bishops  of  Winchester ;  but  his  story  was  evidently 
unknown  to  the  writer  of  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred. 

*  Aflser,  Vit.  JEM.  p.  14.    W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  45. 
f  See  the  passage  of  the  will  quoted  at  p.  406  of  the  present  Tolume. 
X  Annales  Wigorn,  p.  472.     Bale  places  his  death  in  911. 
§  W.  Malmsb.  de  Oest.  Pontif.  p.  S42. 
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GRIMBALD  AND  JOHN. 

Thb  foreign  scholars  wbom  Alfired  invited  to  England, 
although  men  of  learning,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  no  great 
celebrity.  Of  Grimbald  we  should  have  known  little 
more  than  his  name,*  had  it  not  been  introduced  into  a 
legend  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Grimbald  was  originally  a  monk  of  St.  Bertin,  in  France. 
He  was  in  that  monastery  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  le  Gros  f  (a.d.  884),  soon  after  which  date  he 
appears  to  have  been  sent  over  to  England,  in  accordance 
with  Alfred^s  desire.  A  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Rheims, 
in  answer  to  one  from  king  Alfred,  and  recommending 
Grimbald  to  that  monarch  for  his  learning  and  probity, 
has  been  printed  from  a  MS.  at  Winchester,  but  is  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity.}  The  anonymous  life  men-^ 
tioned  by  Leland,  stated  that  Asser  was  sent  to  bring  him 
to  England.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  Alfred  made  him 
abbot  of  the  new  monastery  at  Winchester.§  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  states  that  he  died  in  903. 

The  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Ox-* 
ford  by  king  Alfred  appears  to  be  now  entirely  exploded. 
According  to  an  interpolated  passage  in  a  life  of  Neot, 
Grimbald  was  made  professor  in  the  new  university.  ||  A 
passage  in  the  copy  of  Asser  from  which  Camden  printed, 
and  which  is  clearly  an  interpolation,  states  that  in  the 

*  Leland,  de  Script.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  156,  qaotes  an  anonymous  Vita  Grim- 
Mdi,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  now  extant.  To  judge  by  his  quotation» 
it  was  probably  a  modern  legend. 

f  MabiUon,  in  the  Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.  Sec.  It.  part  ii.  p.  511. 

X  See  Alford,  Ai|pal.  in  an.  885. 

§  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  44. 

II  See  before,  p.  383,  of  the  present  Tolume. 
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year  886,  there  arose  a  great  dispute  in  the  University 
between  the  old  scholars  and  the  new  ones  (Grimbald  and 
his  foreigners)^  and  that,  Grimbald  having  complained  to 
Alfred,  the  king  hastened  to  Oxford,  and  pacified  the 
scholars ;  but  Grimbald,  who  had  built  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  in  that  town,  and  had  constructed  a  crypt  under- 
neath it  in  which  he  intended  to  be  buried,  was  so  dis- 
gusted at  their  quarrelsome  temper,  that  he  left  the  place 
altogether,  and  retired  to  his  monastery  at  Winchester.* 
A  further  interpolation  in  a  copy  of  Asser  used  by  Bryan 
Twyne,  said  that  the  church  when  built  was  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  of  Dorchester.  The  ancient  crypt  of  the 
church  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  received  the  popular 
name  of  Grimbald^s  Crypt. 

Of  the  origin  of  Alfred's  other  ^*  mass-priest,'*  or  pres- 
byter, John,  we  are  also  ignorant.  Asser  says  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Old-Saxony;  t  and  Mabillon  argues  with 
an  air  of  great  probability  that  he  was  a  monk  of  Corvei, 
in  France,  which  was  frequented  by  the  scholars  of  that 
nation.^  Alfred  made  him  abbot  of  Athelney,  which  is 
said  by  Asser  to  have  been  filled  with  French  monks, 
one  of  whom,  in  revenge  for  some  supposed  injury  or 
severity,  hired  two  assassins  to  murder  his  superior.§ 

•  Asser,  Vit.  ^If.  p.  16. 

f  Asser,  Vit.  MM.  p.  18.    Ealdsazonimi  genere. 

t  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  Ordinis  St.  Be&ed.  Ssc.  iv.  part  ti.  p.  509. 

$  Asser,  Vit.  Mi.  pp.  18, 19. 
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JOHANNES  SCOTUS. 

William  of  Malmsbury  appears  to  have  confounded 
John  of.  Corvei  with  his  much  more  celebrated  contem- 
porary^ Johannes  Scotus^  called  by  some  writers^  from 
bis  native  country,  Erigena ;  and  has  applied  to  the  latter, 
in  another  form,  the  legend  concerning  the  death  of  the 
abbot  John,  which  is  mentioned  above.  He  says  that  his 
scholars  in  the  monastery  were  so  much  incensed  at  the 
severity  of  their  teacher,  that  they  rose  against  him,  and 
stabbed  him  to  death  with  their  writing  instruments.* 

Johannes  Scotus  was  a  native  of  Ireland,t  and  was  one 
of  the  numerous  monks  of  that  country  settled  in  France. 
Although  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age, 
very  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history;  a  circumstance 
which  has  afforded  room  for  the  invention  of  numerous 
fables.  At  what  period  he  settled  in  France  is  not  known; 
but  he  was  at  one  time  the  friend  of  Prudentius  bishop  of 
Troyes,  which  must  have  been  previous  to  847,  when  that 
prelate  attacked  his  book  on  predestination.^  The  writers 
of  his  life  in  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France  state  that 
he  never  entered  sacred  orders  or  took  any  theological  de- 
gree. He  was  deeply  read  in  what  were  then  considered 
^^  profane  '^  books,  and  was  one  of  the  few  scholars  of  his 
time  who  pursued  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  to  any 
extent.  His  adversaries  accused  him  of  ignorance  in 
theology;  but  he  was  a  skilful  logician  and  controversia- 
list, and  had  imbibed  by  the  perusal  of  some  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  a  considerable  taint  of  the  Platonism  of  the  school 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  G^t.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  45. 

t  Several  writers  have  very  absurdly  interpreted  the  title  Erigena  as 
meaning  a  native  of  Aire  in  Scotland, 
t  Hist  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  t.  p.  417. 
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of  Alexandria.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
philosophic  school  of  the  Realists,  who  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

The  doctrines  of  Scotus  gave  less  umbrage  to  the 
Church  at  the  time  they  were  published^  than  when  they 
were  brought  forward  in  the  scholastic  disputes  of  a  later 
period ;  yet  his  free  opinions  found  many  warm  opponents 
among  his  contemporaries.  His  first  important  book^  the 
treatise  on  Predestination,  written  at  the  desire  of  two  ec- 
clesiastics, Hincmar  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  Pardulfus 
bishop  of  Laons,  and  in  which  he  denies  the  doctrine  of 
a  double  predestination,  and  asserts  that  God  had  only 
preordained  a  reward  for  the  good,  and  that  sin  and 
its  final  punishment  were  produced  by  the  exertion  of 
man's  own  free-will,  was  bitterly  attacked  by  his  former 
friend  Prudentius,  and  by  Florus,  a  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Laon.  His  next  work,  written  before  859,  was  his 
treatise  de  Eucharistia,  in  which  it  appears  certain  that  he 
denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  asserting  that 
the  bread  and  wine  were  not  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  but  only  memorial  or  symbolical  of  them  (tantum 
memoria  veri  corporis  et  sanguinis  ejus).*  This  treatise 
does  not  appear  to  be  now  extant ;  although  one  bearing 
a  similar  title  has  been  published  with  his  name.  It  is 
probable  that  at  this  time  the  doctrine  alluded  to  was 
sustained  only  by  a  portion  of  the  Church ;  and  Scotus 
had  obtained  a  powerful  protector  against  his  opponents. 
His  great  learning,  and  literary  talents,  had  gained  for 
him  the  friendship  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  king  of  the 
Franks,  who  admitted  him  to  his  table  and  made  him 
the  friend  of  his  private  hours ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
composed  the  treatise  last  mentioned  at  that  monarch's 
request. 

*  Hist.  Lit.  de  Prance,  torn.  t.  p.  4S5. 
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It  is  more  certain  that  the  king  ordered  him  to  midertake 
the  translation  into  Latin  of  the  Greek  writings  attributed 
to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite^  which  was  published  about 
the  year  867>  a  work  which  had  a  very  important  effect 
upon  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages.  This  book  is 
prefitced  by  the  following  verses  addressed  to  his  royal 
protector^  which  will  show^  in  the  use  of  such  words  as 
libam  {Xoifiriy),  spendo^  technas^  &c.  that  his  style  was, 
like  that  of  Aldhelm  and  the  writers  of  his  time^  strongly 
influenced  by  his  Greek  studies.  It  was  perhaps  from  a 
misapprehension  of  these  lines  that  some  of  the  old  writers 
were  led  to  beUeye  that  Johannes  Scotus  had  studied  at 
Athens. 

Hanc  UbttDy  sacro  GnBoomm  nectare  lartam, 

Adyena  Joannes  apendo  meo  Carolo. 
Mazime  Francigenam,  cui  regia  stemmata  fulgent, 

Munera  yotiferi  aint  tibi  grata  toi. 
Vo8  qui  Romnleaa  nescitia  temnere  technas, 

Attica  ne  pigeat  somere  gymnasia. 
Quonim  si  qosdam  per  me  scintilla  relnoet 

Usibns  AnsoniiSy  si  Ubet  trnfidte. 
Mollestiim  si  non  nostmm  mnnire  laborem» 

mrmetur  yestri  pondere  jadidi. 
Si  quid  nodosum  durumye  notetur  in  ipso, 

Parcite,  Cecropidis  Attica  tela  sequor. 
At  si  mendosns  dedinet  tiamite  recto, 

Melliflno  yestro  famine  corrigite.  . 
Quod  si  quorundam  mordetur  dente  feroci, 

Hoc  leye,  namque  meo  contigit  Hieronymo. 
Ut  yero  stabilis  maneat  fundamine  firmo, 

Regali  stathmo  figere  sufficiet. 
Crediderim  mnltos  tangentum  summa  sophiia 

Non  despeoturos  donula  nostra  fore. 
Sudorisque  grayia  tentabunt  carpere  fmctom ; 

Forsan  yirtutem  yilia  yerba  tenent, 
Scpe  solent  spinis  redolentes  crescere  iloresy 

NodosK  yitis  suftutur  uya  feraz* 

Dionysius  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Churchy  and  therefore  to  a  certain  degree  unexceptionable ; 
but  the  opponents  of  Scotus  attacked  the  translation; 
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ahej  said  that  it  was  translated  too  literally^  so  as  often  to 
be  unintelligible  or  liable  to  be  misunderstood ',  and  they 
represented  it  as  ridiculous  that  a  barbarian  from  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  world  should  understand  Greek.*  The 
pope  (Nicholas  I.)  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the  king, 
stating  his  surprise  that  such  a  work  should  be  published 
without  haying  first  been  submitted  to  the  usual  approba- 
tion of  the  papal  censure^  particularly  when  written  by  a 
man  already  suspected  of  heresy ;  for  some  of  his  opinions 
had  been  condemned  in  the  councils  of  Lyons  in  853,  of 
Valencia  in  855,  and  of  Langres  in  859. 

It  is  said  that  Johannes  Scotus,  in  consequence  of  the 
papal  letter,  retired  for  a  while  from  the  court  of  France; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  Charles's  protection  to  the  end  of  his  life ; 
and  he  wrote  and  published  several  other  works^  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  was  the  treatise  De  Divisione  Natures, 
to  which  he  gave  the  Greek  title  irepi  i^vtrewv  fiepifffiov.  Of 
this  book,  which  has  been  printed,  the  opinions  of  the 
old  writers  were  much  divided :  t  he  supports  in  it  the 
doctrine  that  after  the  resurrection,  the  corporeal  body,  in 
its  reunion  with  the  soul,  will  be  changed  into  a  spiritual 
body.  Among  other  works,  he  translated  the  Greek 
scholia  of  Maximus'  on  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  a  frag- 
ment of  which  is  printed  in  Gale's  edition  of  the  treatise 
De  Divisione  Naturse :  and  wrote  a  homilv  on  the  com- 
mencement  of  St.  John,  which  is  preserved  in  manuscript.} 

*  Mirandum  est  quoqne  Tir  ille  barbanu  (qui  in  finilnu  mnndi  pontns, 
quanto  ab  hominibiu  converiatione,  tanto  credi  potoit  alteriua  Ungas  die- 
tione,  longinquins)  talia  intellectu  capere  in  aliamque  lingnam  transferre 
▼aluerit.  Hie  letter  of  Anaataains  to  king  diarlea»  in  Uaher'a  Epiat.  Hib. 
Syl.  p.  65. 

f  See  the  opinion  of  the  theologiana  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
stated  in  Roger  de  Horeden,  Annal.  p.  419* 

I  See  Hist.  lit.  de  Fr.  y.,  pp.  428,  439,  where  there  it  an  account  of  the 
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Scholars  seem  agreed  in  attributing  to  him  the  treatise  on 
the  difference  and  conformity  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin 
verbs,  which  has  been  published  as  a  work  of  Macrobius. 
A  work  entitled  De  Visione  Dei,  bearing  his  name,  is  like- 
wise said  to  exist.  The  authenticity  of  other  books  attri« 
buted  to  him  by  old  bibliographers  is  extremely  doubtful. 
Johannes  Scotus  was  not  only  a  free  thinker,  but  also  a 
£ree  speaker,  and  some  of  his  sayings  were  preserved  by 
tradition  ages  after  his  death.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  and  the  king  were  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  table,  surrounded  by  the  French  courtiers,  Charles,  ob- 
serving that  Scotus  had  done  something  which  was  repug- 
nant to  the  ideas  of  the  latter,  asked  him  jokingly  what  was 
the  difference  between  Scotus  and  Sottis, — a  Scot  and  a  sot? 
to  which  the  philosopher  immediately  answered,  ^^  The 
width  of  the  table  only/'  At  another  time,  the  king  gave 
him  a  plate  containing  two  great  fishes  and  a  very  littie 
one,  to  be  shared  between  himself  and  two  clerks  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  stature  and  corpulence.  Scotus 
was  a  man  remarkable  for  his  diminutive  stature.  He  took 
the  two  large  fish  for  himself,  and  gave  the  small  one  to 
be  shared  between  his  companions ;  and  when  the  king 
expressed  his  surprise  at  this  mode  of  distributing  them,  he 
asserted  that  they  were  fairly  divided ;  for,  said  he,  '^  Are 
there  not  here  on  one  part  two  great  ones  and  a  littie  one^ 
and  also  two  great  ones  and  a  little  one  there  ?  '^  * 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  befieving  that  Johan- 
nes Scotus  ever  quitted  France.  A  tradition  prevailed  in 
the  twelfth  century  that  he  had  spent  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  in  England,  but  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 

other  works  of  this  writer»  written  by  one  who  was  strongly  prqudiced 
against  them  on  acoonnt  of  the  support  which  they  seemed  to  lend  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers. 
*  These  stories  will  be  found  in  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  419. 
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confusion  between  him  and  John  of  Corvei,  Some  writers 
suppose  that  he  retired  to  England  in  consequence  of  the 
letter  of  pope  Nicholas,  mentioned  above ;  but  we  find 
him  in  France  at  a  later  period  (in  872),  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  died  there  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  his 
royal  protector  in  877*  The  English  chroniclers  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  represent  him  as  coming 
to  England  after  the  death  of  Charles  le  Chauve;  and 
they  say  that  he  found  a  new  patron  in  king  Alfred ;  that 
he  was  employed  by  that  monarch  in  his  schools;  and 
that  he  finally  retired  to  Malmsbury,  where  he  established 
a  school,  and  where  he  was  murdered  by  his  scholars** 
In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  story,  William  of  Malms- 
bury  adduces  the  following  epitaph,  which  he  says  was 
to  be  seen  on  his  tomb  at  Malmsbury  in  the  twelfth 
century, — 

Claaditvr  hoc  tumulo  ianctiu  sophiBta  JohanxieSy 
Qui  ditatos  erat  jam  Tivens  dogmate  miro. 
Martyrio  tandem  Christi  conscendere  regnum, 
Quo,  meruit,  sancti  regnant  per  SRCula  cuncti. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  these  chroniclers 
confounded  with  one  another  several  persons  of  the  name 
of  John. 

Perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  the  language  and  style  of 
this  celebrated  philosopher  is  furnished  by  the  opening 
paragraph  of  his  treatise  on  predestination,  in  which  he 
gives  his  definition  of  philosophy. 

Cum  omnis  pis  perfeotaeque  doctrine  modus,  quo  omnium  rerum  ratio, 
et  studiosiwime  qunritur,  et  apertissime  inyenitur,  in  ea  diaciplina  quae  a 
Grtecis  Philosophia  solet  yocari,  sit  constitutus,  de  ejus  dinsionibus  sen  par- 
tltionibua  qusdam  breriter  edisserere  necessarium  dtudmus.  Sic  enim  (ut 
ait  Sanctus  Augustinus)  creditor  et  docetor  quod  est  humanse  salutis  caput, 
non  aliam  esse  philosophiam,  id  est  sapientie  studium,  et  aliam  religionem, 
cum  hi  quorum  doctrinam  non  approbamus,  nee  sacramenta  nobiscum  com- 
municant. Quid  est  aliud  de  philosophia  tractare  nisi  verae  religionis,  qua 
summa  ac  principalis  omnium  rerum  causa  Deus  et  hunuliter  colitur,  et  ra- 

^  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  419.    W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest  Reg.  Angl.  p.  46, 
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tionabiliter  InTettigatiiri  regolas  ezponere?  Conficitnr  inde  itnm  mm 
philoaophiam  Teram  rdigionem,  convenimqiie  yeram  religionam  mm  Teram 
philosophiam,  quae  dam  multifiuriam  diTenisque  modiB  diTiditor,  bu  binu 
tamen  paitM  prindpalM  ad  omnem  qasftioiiein  MlTondam  neMMariu  ha- 
bere dinoadtor,  qvM  Gnecia  placait  nominare  Aioipcruo;,  Opurruari,  AsroX- 
€KTucrf,  AyakvTuoj,  eaademqne  Latialiter  possnmiia  dicere  DiTiaoiiam,  Diffi- 
nidYam,  Demons tratiy am,  Reaolativam.  Qiunun  enim  prima  unnm  in  mnlta 
dividendo  aq^regat :  aecnnda  unum  de  multia  diffiniendo  colligit :  tertia  per 
manifesta  occulta  demonatrando  operit :  quarta  composita  in  aimplicia  sepa- 
rando  reaoMt.  Eanxm  etiam  exemplo  in  proceMu  hujua  operia,  quantum 
ipM  lux  quae  illuminat  cor  querentium  m  nobia  aditom  rerum  quM  oonamur 
ingredi  apenierit,  ostendemua.  His  enim,  tanquam  utili  qnodam,  honeatO' 
que  bumanse  ratiodnationia  quadruvio  ad  ipsam  disputandi  diaciplinam,  qmm 
Mt  veritMi  omnia  in  ea  eruditus  penreniri  non  dubitat. 

Bdition»  qfJohanne»  Seotus. 

The  Tranalation  of  the  Codeatia  Hierarchia,  and  other  piecM,  of  Dionynua, 
WM  printed  with  the  worka  of  Hugo  de  S.  Victore;  and  with  other 
Latin  yersiona  of  Dionysius,  at  Cologne,  in  fol.  1530  and  1536. 

Ezcerpta  de  Differentiis  et  Societatibua  Grseci  Latinique  Yerbi.  Printed  in 
seyeral  editions  of  Macrobiua. 

Usher,  Veterum  Epistolarum  Hibemicarum  Sylloge.  4to.  Dublin,  163S, 
pp.  37—66.  4to.  Herboms  NMBoy.  1696.  pp.  54 — 65.— The  two 
dedicationa  of  the  tranalation  of  Dionyaius  to  Charlea  the  Bald, 
and  the  letter  of  AuMtatiua. 

Veterum  Auctorum  qui  IX.  Sseculo  de  PrsedMtinatione  et  Gratia  scripMrunt 
Opera  et  Fragmenta  .  .  .  cura  et  studio  Gilberti  Manguin.  4to.  Lute- 
tin  Paria.  1650.  torn.  i.  pp.  103—190.  Liber  Joannia  Scoti,  mu 
Erigens,  de  Diyina  Prsedestinatione,  contra  Goteachalcum  monachum. 
— ^pp.  191 — 568.  The  treatiM  of  St.  Prudentiua  against  Scotus. — ^pp. 
575 — ^738.    The  answer  of  Florus  to  Scotus. 

Libri  quinque  de  Divisione  Nature.    Accedunt  Ambigua  S.  Maximi,  sen 

scholia  ejua  in  diffidlM  locoa  S.  Greg.  Naz.    Ed.  ThomM  Gale.  fol. 

Oxon.  1681. 
De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini  8yo.  London,  1686.  It  had  preyiously 

bMn  printed  in  1558,  1560,  and  1653.    Thia  iB  auppMed  to  be  wrongly 

attributed  to  JohannM  Scotus. 
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Section  V, — ^Tenth  Cbntuey. 

HUCARIUS  AND  ERCOMBERT. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  tenth  century  offers  no  Kterary 
names  of  any  importance.  Bale  and  Pits  refer  to  this 
period  a  Cornish  deacon  named  Hacarius,  who  composed 
a  hundred  and  eight  homilies^  which  were  extant  in  Le- 
land^s  time  in  Canterbury  CoUegC)  (now  Christ  Church,) 
Oxford,  but  which  appear  to  be  no  longer  in  existence. 
In  the  prologue  to  this  book,  Hucarius  stated  his  name 
and  country,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  He  had 
given  an  abridgment  of  the  constitutions  of  Egbert,  as 
an  introduction  to  the  homilies. 

It  is  possible  that  about  this  period  lived  another  writer 
mentioned  by  Bale  and  Pits,  named  Ercombert,  said  to 
have  been  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  and  to  have  written 
two  tracts  on  Grammar. 


ALDRED  THE  GLOSSATOR. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  is  believed  to  have 
flourished  a  priest  named  Aldred,  who  is  known  only  by 
his  name  being  attached  to  two  Anglo-Saxon  Glosses,  for 
there  seems  little  room  for  doubting  that  the  two  names  be- 
long to  the  same  person.  The  first  of  these  glosses  is  con- 
tained in  the  celebrated  Durham  Book  (MS.  Cotton.  Nero, 
D.  IV.) ;  the  other  in  the  Durham  Ritual  recently  printed 
by  the  Surtees  Society.  In  the  former  of  these  books, 
the  glossator  has  merely  mentioned  his  name  with  those 
of  the  other  persons  who  had  written  or  ornamented  the 
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book  5  *  but  in  the  ritaal  he  has  inserted  a  note  from 
which  we  learn  that  he  was  then  with  bishop  Alfsige  ^^  in 
his  tent  near  South  Woodgate  at  Acley  in  Wessex/'  and 
that  he  there  wrote  for  the  bishop  the  four  collects  which 
precede  this  entry .f  We  have  no  information  of  any 
council  held  at  Acley  during  the  tenth  century ;  but  there 
were  two  bishops  of  the  name^  Alfsige  bishop  of  Win- 
chester (951 — 95  8)^  and  Alfsige  the  last  bishop  of  Chester- 
le-Street  (968 — 990).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  per- 
son alluded  to  by  Aldred  is  the  latter ;  but  the  question 
is  very  obscure.  Aldred  was  evidently  a  native  of  North- 
umberland^ and  in  the  passage  in  the  Ritual  he  calls 
himself  *  provost.'  The  following  verses  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  (Luke^  i.  6,  7)^  from  the  Durham  Book,  will  give 
the  reader  the  best  idea  of  the  character  of  these  glosses. 

Wses   in     dagom     Herodes    C3riiige8     Jadee        sacerd  sum 

Fuit  in  diebus  Herodis  regis  Judaeae  sacerdos  quidam 

mi's  noma  of  lond  Abia    i    wif  iSmm  o'SSe  him  of  dohteram 

nomine  Zacharias  de  vice  Abia^  et  uxor     illi     de     filiabus 

Aaron,    •)     noma       his      Eliflabeth. 

Aron^  et  nomen  ejus  Elisabet 

Woeron    nut   Bo'S-fnato    boego  fore     Code  fterendo      in   al- 

Erant  autem  justi  ambo  ante  Deum  incedentes  in  om- 

Inm  bodum        *)         so'SfBestniBsum        Drihtnes    buta    gnomunge. 

nibus  mandatis  et  justificationibus  Domini  sine  quaerella. 

Edition. 

Ritnale  Ecdede  Dnnelmensia.  Nnne  primnm  typis  mandatom.  8to. 
London,  1840.  Pabliahed  by  the  Snrteea  Society»  and  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  SteTenaon. 

•  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  D.  iv.  fol.  138,  ▼^ 

t  Be  Sni$an  Wudigan-Gete  «t  Aclee  on  West-Saexum  on  Lanrentina 
msssan-dsegi  on  Wodnea-degl  .£lfsige  iSnm  biac6pe  in  his  ge-t^de  Aldred 
Be  profast  "Saa  feower  collect»  on  fif  nnht  ald[ne]  mona  er  nndeme  aunt. 
Saxon  Ritual»  p.  185. 
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This  remarkable  man  was  bom  of  Danish  parents. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  chieftains  who  accompanied 
Hinguar  and  Hubba  in  ttie  destructive  invasion  of  the 
northern  hordes  in  870 ;  and^  with  the  worst  prejudices  of 
those  ferocious  barbarians,  he  disinherited  his  child  and 
drove  him  from  his  home,  because  he  had  been  guilty  of 
listening  to  the  Christian  preachers,  Odo  fled  to  the 
house  of  one  of  king  Alfred^s  nobles,  named  Athulf  or 
Ethelwulf,  who  adopted  and  protected  him,  and  gave  him 
teachers  under  whose  care  he  attained  to  great  proficiency 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  became  eminent 
for  the  faciUty  with  which  he  composed  either  prose  or 
verscf  After  having  undergone  the  rite  of  baptism,  Odo 
received  the  tonsure,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  sub- 
deacon,  in  which  degree  during  several  years  he  merited 
the  respect  of  his  patron  and  the  great  men  of  king 
Alfred's  court  by  his  learning  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life. 
When  Athiilf  obtained  the  king's  licence  to  visit  Rome, 
he  carried  Odo  with  him,  who  then,  according  to  his 
biographer  Osbem,^  had  attained  to  the  degree  of  presby- 
ter.   This,  however,  appears  to  be  an  error ;  for  it  is  pro- 

*  The  life  of  Odo,  or,  as  the  name  ia  more  frequently  spelt  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Oda,  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centnry  by  a  monk  of 
Canterbury  named  Osbem»  whose  work  is  printed  in  the  Acta  SS.  Ordinis 
S.  Benedict!,  Saec.  V.  p.  S87,  and  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 
The  latter  edition  is  used  in  the  present  work.  Osbem's  narrative  contains 
■everal  historical  errors.  The  sketch  of  Odo's  life  by  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  in  the  Gest.  Episc.  differs  much  from  that  by  Osbem,  and  is  evidently 
founded  on  other  authorities. 

t  Deinde  Graca  et  Latina  lingua  magistris  edocendum  tradidit . .  .  factus 
quoque  est  in  utraque  lingua  valde  gnarus,  ita  ut  posset  poemata  fingere, 
prosam  continuare,  et  omnino  quicquid  ei  animo  sederet  luculentissimo  ser- 
mone  profeme.    Osbem.  Vit.  Odonis,  p.  79. 

X  Osbem.  Vit.  Odonis,  p.  79. 
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bable  that  he  was  born  some  time  after  his  father  setded 
(with  the  other  Danes  who  had  been  defeated  by  Alfred) 
in  East-Anglia,  and  therefore  he  could  not  have  reached 
the  requisite  age ;  and  William  of  Malmsbury  tells  us  that^ 
before  he  took  clerical  orders,  he  had  served  as  a  soldier 
along  with  Edward  the  Elder  in  some  of  his  warlike  ex- 
peditions.* 

It  is  certain  that  Odo  enjoyed  without  interruption  the 
friendship  of  king  £dward>  and  afterwards  of  king  Ethel- 
stan^  by  whose  favour  he  succeeded  Ethelstan  in  the 
bishopric  of  Wiltun,  one  of  the  sees  into  which  the  larger 
diocese  of  Sherborne  had  been  divided.  He  was  one  of 
the  bishops  who  were  with  the  last  mentioned  king  at  the 
great  battie  of  Brunanburgh  in  938,  and  his  military  abi- 
lities conduced  in  some  degree  to  obtain  that  decisive 
victory .f  The  battie  began  in  the  night,  when  the  Danes 
surprised  the  English  camp ;  and  when,  in  the  confusion 
and  hurry  of  the  first  attack,  Ethelstan  lost  his  sword  and 
was  exposed  unarmed  in  the  middle  of  the  combat,  it  was 
bishop  Odo  who  furnished  him  with  a  weapon  and  en- 
couraged him  by  his  exhortations,  j:  Ethelstan  soon  found 
an  opportunity  of  rewarding  him  for  his  services  on  this 
occasion,  for  on  the  death  of  Wulfhelm  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, he  promoted  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  see.X  After 
Ethelstan's  death,  Odo  continued  in  favour  with  his  two 
successors^  Edmund  and  Edred.     He  accompanied  the 

*  Ipse  CBteriB  Tel  abeontibus  vel  eztinctis  Edwardo  aliquandiu  milittnn» 
nee  mvlto  post  comam  tonsiiB  clericatmn  professaa  faerat.  W.  Malmab.  De 
Gest.  Pontif.  p.  SOO. 

t  Perhaps  he  was  the  author  of  the  prayer  on  that  occasion  which  is  pre- 
served in  a  contemporary  manoscript  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  printed 
in  the  Reliqniie  Antiqu«,  ii.  p.  180. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  De  Gest.  Pontif.  lb.  The  story  is  told  a  little  differently 
by  Osberui  Vit.  Odo.  p.  80. 

I  W.  Malmsb.  ib.  Osbem,  p.  81,  says  Edmund  made  him  archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 
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former  in  an  expedition  to  Northumbrian  on  which  occa- 
sion he  disinterred  the  bones  of  Wilfred  from  beneath  the 
ruins  of  Ripon^  in  order  to  transfer  them  to  Canterbury. 

As  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  Odo  was  distinguished  by 
the  zeal  with  which  he  advocated  the  rigid  system  of 
monachism  then  prevalent  in  France.  Previous  to  his 
time^  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  had  been  administered 
chiefly  by  the  secular  clergy.  It  is  said  that  Odo  accepted 
the  see  of  Canterbury  with  reluctance ;  *  before  his  con- 
secration^  he  went  to  Fleury^  then  the  centre  of  mona- 
chism^  to  take  the  habit  of  the  order  from  the  hands  of 
the  abbot  of  that  place^f  and  he  was  the  active  assistant 
of  Ethelwold  and  Dunstan  in  their  efibrts  to  replace  the 
secular  clergy  by  monks  in  the  reli^ous  houses  in  Eng- 
land. During  the  reign  of  Edred,  the  influence  of  Odo 
and  Dunstan  had  given  to  the  palace  itself  the  severe  air 
of  a  monastery^  and  they  attempted  to  insure  their  in- 
fluence on  the  accession  of  the  young  and  luxurious 
Edwy.  The  new  king  rejected  the  councils  of  the  aged 
advisers  of  his  father  and  unde^  to  follow  those  of  his 
youthful  associates ;  and  the  bishop^  to  use  the  expression 
of  his  biographer^  became  his  enemy.  Edwy  had  married 
Alfgiva,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  matron  named  Ethelgiva 
(who  it  appears  was  allied  by  blood  to  the  royal  family), 
and  was  afiectionately  attached  to  his  young  wife.  Odo 
and  Dunstan  appear  to  have  been  jealous  of  her  influence^ 
and  to  have  conceived  that  she  was  instrumental  in  draw- 
ing her  husband  from  their  sober  coimsels.  At  his  coro- 
nation feast,  the  king  quitted  the  hall  where  his  nobles 
were  seated^  to  visit  his  queen  and  mother-in-law  in  their 
chamber.    When  Edwy's  absence  was  perceived  in  the 

•  Osbern.  Vit.  Odon.  p.  82. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  ib.    Osbern  tays  he  only  aent  meisensera  to  bring  him 
the  habit. 
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hall;  archbishop  Odo  expressed  in  strong  terms  his  re- 
sentment at  the  disrespect  nvhich  the  king  had  shown  to 
them^  in  preferring  the  society  of  a  woman  to  that  of  his 
father's  counsellors ;  and  Dunstan^  whose  zeal  was  inflamed 
by  his  example,  left  the  room  and  bursting  rudely  into 
the  chamber  of  the  ladies,  insulted  both  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  with  gross  imputations,  and  draped  the  young 
king  along  the  passage  into  the  hall.  In  reyenge  for  this 
indignity,  Edwy  not  only  banished  Dunstan  from  the 
kingdom,  but  he  extended  his  hatred  to  the  monks,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  his  accomplices.* 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  places  the  banishment  of  Dim* 
Stan  in  956»  Odo  remained,  and  stood  resolute  in  sup« 
porting  the  monks.  Not  daring  at  once  to  attack  the 
young  king,  he  singled  out  the  queen  as  the  object  of  his 
Tengeance ;  and,  armed  with  the  pontifical  authority,  he 
declared  that  the  marriage  of  Edwy  and  Alfgiva  was  un- 
lawful, because  it  was  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
kindred.f  In  958,  two  years  after  Dunstan's  banishment, 
the  archbishop  annulled  the  marriage ;  and  then,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  he  seized  upon  the  beautiful  Al^va,  or- 
dered her  face  to  be  seared  with  red-hot  irons,  and  then 
sent  her  to  Ireland,  probably  as  a  slave.  She  remained  in 
Ireland  a  short  time,  till  the  scars  on  her  face  were  so  far 
healed  that  she  had  recovered  her  beauty,  and  then  she 
made  her  escape  and  came  to  Gloucester.  She  was  dis- 
covered there  by  Odo's  emissaries,  who  treated  her  with 
so  much  cruelty,  that  a  few  days  afterwards  she  expired 
amid  excruciating  torments.  The  monkish  historians 
have  blackened  the  character  of  Alfgiva  and  her  mother 

•  OBbern.  Tit.  Od.  and  the  liTes  of  Dunstan.  Retnlit  iUe  Ticem  in  mo- 
nacbos  totins  Britanniae  foribunda  bacchatos.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Epiac. 
p.  301. 

f  Saxon  Chron.  anb  an.  958.  Her  on  Hnnm  geare  Oda  arcebiscop  to- 
twsmde  Eadwi  cyning  i  .fiUgyfe,  for  >iem  |>e  hi  wsron  to  ge-iybbe. 
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by  unmanly  calumnies.*  When  Edwy,  still  a  mere  youth, 
attempted  to  resist  the  violence  of  his  ecclesiastics,  Odo 
jEonned  a  conspiracy  against  him  and  deprived  him  of  the 
larger  portion  of  his  kingdom,  all  England  north  of  the 
Thames  being  given  to  his  brother  Edgar.  Edwy  sur- 
vived the  partition  of  his  kingdom  but  a  few  months ;  he 
died  before  the  end  of  the  year  959.  Odo  himself  died  in 
961,t  on  the  second  of  June. 

The  poUtical  history  of  this  period  is  extremely  obscure, 
and  it  is  now  difficult  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  of 
Odo's  actions.  In  the  early  monkish  historians  he  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  of  The  Good  (Oda  se  Goda), 
which  was  first  applied  to  him  by  Dunstan.  Soon 
after  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  he  raised 
the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  from  its  ruins.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  patron  of  letters,  and  we  have  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  a  good  scholar 
and  an  able  writer ;  but  the  only  fragment  of  his  compo- 
sitions, which  now  remains,  is  an  introductory  epistle 
found  in  some  manuscripts  of  Fridegode^s  Life  of  Wil- 
fred.t  The  style  of  this  letter  is  remarkably  harsh  and 
inflated,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract. 

Sagax  hnmanR  coriontatis  indnstria  dun  jugiter  aggeratim  sibi  proyideat 
labilia  adeo  plenunque  protelatur  philanthropia,  ut  iniransmeabiles  naturae 
metas  insolenter  preeteriens  nndeconque  et  jam  inficiando  conqmrendnm 
fore  preordinet.  Etenim  ex  quo  Paradisi  terrestria  primicola  viperina  minns 
prcaensit  elndia,  dilatoque  mortis  compendio  debita  moleste  coepit  afllictari 
Bolertiay  inaopibili  fere  mnndialis  enormitaa  grassatur  parsimonia,  unde  et 
obstmatiorU  pardtatis  ailvcscente  propagine,  fasque  nefaaque  interdom  non 

*  All  the  biographers  of  Dnnstan  and  Odo  represent  Alfgiya  as  being  the 
king's  concnbine,  and  not  his  queen,  and  represent  her  mother  as  adminis- 
tering to  Edwy's  passions.  The  proofs  that  these  calumnies  were  false  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.    See  Lappenbcrg,  Gesch.  von  Engl.  i.  p.  399. 

t  Saxon  Chron.  sub  an.  Her  ge-wat  Odo  se  goda  arcebiscop.  Some 
more  modem  authorities  in  Wharton  place  his  death  earlier,  but  they  appear 

to  be  incorrect. 

t  Printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  vol  ii.  p.  50.    Odo's  Canons  are  printed 

in  the  Concilia  by  Wilkins. 
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admodam  diiorete  compaginat.  Enimvero  nobis  inenacnabili  Teiitatis  tea* 
tadine  galeatia  congmit  nonnalibus  agenda  rubricare  methodiisy  eatenns 
pnecipne,  nt  coenalenti  floccipendentes  lucre  commercii,  propbeticis  con- 
centibna  itndeamna  aptari.  Mihi  antem  dioentes,  adhsrere  Deo  bonnm  eat. 
Qua  in  re  ex  diametro  oonnectatnr,  non  ei  famnlari  non  bonum  est.  Siqni- 
dem  quonun  hm  yelint  e?adere  minntis,  bigasce  miioello  bracbilezii  con- 
tignabo. 

FRIDEQODE. 

Fbidegodb  was  a  monk  of  Dover,  one  of  the  literary 
men  patronised  by  Odo  of  Canterbury ;  his  name  would 
probably  have  been  forgotten,  if  he  had  not  been  chosen 
by  his  patron  to  write  in  heroic  verse  the  life  of  Wilfrid, 
in  956,  when  Odo  conveyed  the  relics  of  that  saint  from 
Northumbria  to  Canterbury.  The  writer  of  the  life  of 
Oswald  states  that  Fridegode  was  Oswald's  teacher  (ma- 
gister),  and  that  he  was  considered  one  of  the  wisest 
men  of  his  time  in  divine  and  secular  learning.*  The 
old  bibliographers  attribute  to  Fridegode  several  other 
works,  1.  The  Life  of  St.  Audoenus;  2.  a  Treatise 
de  muliere  peccatrice  in  Evangelio;  3.  De  Hierusalem 
supra;  4.  De  visione  beatorum;  5.  Contemplationes 
variae.  It  is  said  that  the  second  of  these  tracts  began 
with  the  words  Dum  pietate  multimoda  Deus,  and  the  third 
with  the  words  Gives  ccdestis  patria* 

Fridegode's  life  of  Wilfrid  (which  for  the  matter  it  con- 
tains is  a  mere  metrical  version  of  Eddius  Stephanus)  is 
extant,  and  answers  fully  to  the  description  given  of  it  by 
William  of  Malmsbury,  that  it  was  so  full  of  Greek  words 
as  to  require  frequently  the  skill  of  a  Sibyl  to  interpret  it.t 

•  Eadmer,  Vit.  Oswald,  in  Angl.  Sac.  u.  p.  193.  Qni  in  diyinis  ao 
Sttcnlaribns  disciplinis  qnosqne  sni  temporis  sapientes  prscellere  pntabatnr. 

t  Execntos  eat  id  mnnns  FHdegodna  quidam  rersibna  non  itaimprobandis, 
nisi  qnod  Jjatinitatem  perosns  Grascitatem  amat,  Gneciila  verba  frequentat, 
nt  merito  dictia  ejna  aptetnr  illnd  Plantinnm, 

H»c  qnidem  pneter  SibyOam  leget  nemo. 
W.  Mahnsb.  de  Geat.  Pontif.  p.  800 

VOL.  I.  2   F 
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In  this  respect  Fridegode  appears  to  have  followed  the 
taste  of  his  patron  Odo.  The  following  description  of  the 
consecration  of  the  new  church  of  Ripon  will  show  that 
this  observation  was  not  unfounded. 

Creacit  snmma  yiri,  cresdt  dilectio  sancti, 
Virtutum  ^Ditriz  almomm  florida  nutrix. 
Non  igitnr  cceptmn  disaolnt  dexia  votum, 
Picria  neye  tulit,  sea  dissologia  mpit, 
Theosopho  spiralis  animo  cognata  synergos 
Oppida  diffoso  Hripis  amplificare  eolumo. 
niic  planata  deciuatim  Tomere  terra, 
Symmetriis  perpendicnlo  perfecte  libratis, 
Ikscleaiam  statoit,  talairnim  Christoqne  dicavit. 
Tandem  post  pancas  omatia  rebus  imeras 
CooTenere  daces,  necnon  basUeia  pabes, 
Tristats  comites,  Tolgi  promiscoa  strages, 
EcdesiB  proceres  sdem  pro  more  beantes, 
Ornamnt  altare  Petri  sob  honore  canori. 
Stans  in  cancellis  dat  conctis  sperma  salatiSy 
Regibus  ediziti  repetitaqae  rora  recepit, 
Yerbo  necne  dbo  tridao  tnrbam  satiaTit. 
Optima  quaeqae  dedit  libens  exenia  miris 
Deflorata  modis,  capsa  cibas  atque  gemellis 
Codex  aurato  conseptas  grammate  scriptas, 
Aactos  erangelicom  serrans  in  corpore  textam* 
Camqoe  benigniYolo  persolTeret  omnia  corde, 
Inflator  nollo  Jesa  moderamine  typho. 
Qoapropter  merita  donatos  digne  chorea 
Flornit,  at  qaondam  Moyai  sab  tempore  lampasy 
Pandens  «tems  callem  patriamqae  qoietis, 
Atqae  domos  sibimet  saperte  regionis  arnicas. 


Edition  of  FHdegode. 

Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti  in  SKcalorum  Classes 
distributa*  Seculam  III.  pars  prima,  fol.  Latecise  Paris.  1672.  pp.  171 
—196.  Fridegode's  Life  of  Wilfrid,  from  an  imperfect  MS.  at  Cor?ei. 
— lb.  Sbo.  IV.  pars  prima,  pp.  72S — 726,  the  part  of  the  poem  wanting 
in  the  prcTioos  edition,  from  a  MS.  in  England. 
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ETHELWOLD/ 

Ethblwoi^d,  whom  his  contemporaries  and  followers 
have  designated  as  the  ^^  father  of  monks»"  was  a  native 
of  Winchester»  the  son  of  a  noble  citizen  of  that  placet 
He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder»  and 
therefore  not  later  than  the  year  925 ;  and  was  trained 
to  learning  from  his  childhood.  While  very  young»  he 
was  taken  to  court»  and  his  talents  and  many  good 
qualities  obtained  for  him  the  favour  of  king  Ethel- 
stan»  and  of  the  learned  men  who  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  that  monarch ;  he  received  the  tonsure  at  the  hand 
of  the  first  Alfheh»  bishop  of  Winchester.  Ethelwold 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  Dunstan; 
they  were  ordained  at  the  same  time  to  the  degree  of 
presbyter;  and  when  Dunstan  became  abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury» towards    947»    Ethelwold  took    the   monastic 

habit»  and  became  the  companion  of  his  studies  and  of  his 
counsels.  He  there  qualified  himself  as  a  grammarian 
and  poet;]:  entered  eagerly  into  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  theology ;  and  probably  followed  all  the  various  pur- 
suits in  the  arts  and  sciences»  to  which  Dunstan  showed 
so  much  attachment.  Ethelwold  is  said  to  have  been  an 
ingenious  mechanic ;  and  an  early  writer  mentions  two 
beUs  which  he  made  with  his  own  hands.§ 

*  The  life  of  Ethelwold,  or  Ethelwald,  was  written  by  his  contemporary 
Wolstan  of  Winchester.  The  edition  quoted  here  ia  that  of  Mabilloni  in  the 
Acta  SS.  Bened.  ssbc.  V.  p.  608. 

t  Wolston.  Vit.  iEthelw.  p.  609.    W.  Malmab.  de  Pontif.  Angl.  p.  843. 

X  Didicit  namqne  inibi  liberalem  grammatics  artia  perittam,  atqae  meUi- 
flnam  metrictB  ratioma  dvlcedinem :  et  more  apit  pradentiaaim»,  quae  solet 
boni  odoria  arbores  oiroumTolando  requirere,  et  jocandi  aaporia  oleriboa  in- 
cumbere,  divinomm  earpebat  Tolnminum  florea.  CathoUcoa  quoque  et  no- 
minatoa  studiose  legebat  auctorea.    Wolatan.  Vit.  JSthelw.  p.  612. 

$  Pedt  etiam  duaa  campanaa  propriia  manibua,  ut  dicitur,  quaa  in  hac 
domo  pofuit  com  aliia  duabna  majoribusi  quaa  etiam  beatua  Dunatanua  pro- 

2  F  2 
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Ethelwold  remained  but  a  few  years  at  Glastonbury^ 
for  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edred^  who  died  in  955, 
he  was  seized  with  the  desire  of  visiting  France,  and  of 
perfecting  himself  in  learning  and  monastic  discipline  in 
the  schools  and  monasteries  which  flourished  in  that 
country.  But  the  queen  mother,  Edgiva,  a  woman  of 
great  piety,  represented  to  king  Edred  the  loss  his  king- 
dom would  sustain,  if  he  allowed  such  an  eminent  monk 
to  quit  it;  and  when  Ethelwold  applied  for  leave  to 
travel,  he  met  with  a  denial.  As  an  excuse  for  retaining 
him  in  England,  the  king  gave  him  the  abbey  of  Abing- 
don, in  Berkshire,  a  small  monastic  house,  then  deserted 
and  in  ruins,  which  the  king  and  his  mother  at  the  same 
time  enriched  with  lands  and  other  valuable  gifts.  Ethel- 
wold brought  thither  a  few  monks  from  Glastonbury, 
and  began  to  erect  a  new  bmlding,  more  worthy  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  destined.  This  work  was  not 
completed  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edgar,  when 
Ethelwold  sent  one  of  his  monks  named  Osgar  to  Fleury, 
to  be  instructed  in  the  monastic  discipline  of  that  place, 
and  qualified  to  teach  it  to  the  monks  of  Abingdon.* 

In  963,  about  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
monastery  at  Abingdon,  king  Edgar  promoted  Ethelwold 
to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Brithelm.  He  was  consecrated  by  Dunstan  (then  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury)  on  Sunday,  the  29th  of  November.f 
Ethelwold  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  episcopacy,  than 

priii  manibns  fecisse  perhibetar.  Registr.  Abendon.  in  the  Monaiticon, 
Tol.  i.  p.  516. 

*  Wolfltan.  Vit.  JSthelw.  pp.  SIS,  613.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif. 
p.  244.  The  most  detailed  aocount  of  Ethelwold's  works  at  Abingdon,  will 
be  found  In  the  extracts  from  the  Register  of  that  house,  printed  in  the 
Monasticon. 

t  Sazon  Chron.  sub  an.  Wolstan.  p.  614.  In  963,  Not.  29  was  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent. 
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he  began  the  great  reyolution  in  fihe  Anglo-Saxon  church 
which  he  had  long  contemplated.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
monasteries  had  preyiously  been  occupied^  and  the  church 
administered,  by  secular  priests  (called  in  the  Latin 
writers  simply  clerici,  canoniciy  and  presiyteri),  who  appear 
to  have  resembled  in  many  respects  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England  at  the  present  day.  Their  discipline 
and  rule  of  life  was  by  no  means  severe,  and  they  were  at 
liberty  to  marry  and  have  families.  The  Old  Minster  at 
Winchester  (the  monastery  attached  to  the  episcopal  see), 
and  the  New  Minster  (king  Alfred's  foundation),  were 
both  occupied  by  this  secular  clergy  at  the  time  of  Ethel- 
wold's  election.  The  former  was  more  immediately  under 
the  bishop's  influence,  and,  having  obtained  the  authori- 
zation of  Edgar,  in  the  second  year  of  his  episcopacy 
(a.d.  964),  he  ejected  the  priests  violentiy  from  their  abode> 
and  established  monks  in  their  place.  The  monkish  bio- 
graphers say  that  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  this  harsh 
measure  by  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  priests,  whom  they 
characterize  as  men  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  pride, 
insolence,  and  luxury,  some  of  them  looking  upon  it  as  a 
degradation  to  be  obliged  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  and  all  of  them  illicitiy  contracting  marriages,  and 
second  marriages,  like  laymen ;  *  but  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
states  simply  that  they  were  driven  out  because  they  were 
not  willing  to  submit  to  the  monastic  '  rule,' f  and  all  the 
old  historians  agree  in  saying  that  they  were  first  invited 

*  Emit  autem  tone  in  Veteri  Monasterio,  nbi  cathedra  pontificaUs  habetnr, 
canonici  nefendis  scelenim  moribus  impUcati,  elatione  et  inaolentia  atqve 
huraria  pneventi,  adeo  at  nonnvlli  eonim  dedignarentur  miasas  pro  ordine 
celebrare,  repodiantea  vzores  qnaa  illicite  dnzerant  et  alias  accipientes,  quin 
et  ebrietati  jugiter  dediti.  Wolstan.  Vit.  iEthelw.  p.  614.  See  also  AngUa 
Sacra,  toI.  i.  pp.  389,  990. 

t  1  draf  at )«  clerca  of  |>e  bisooprice,  foi^an  j»  hi  noldon  nan  regal  hea.« 
don,  -]  Bcetta  Jmr  moneca.     Sax.  Chron.  sab  an.  963. 
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to  assume  the  monastic  habit.  The  New  Minster  soon 
followed  the  fate  of  the  Old^  and  within  the  same  year 
the  priests  were  also  expelled  from  the  monasteries  of 
Ceortes-ige  (Chertsey)  and  Middel-tune  (Milton),*  The 
monks  who  were  introduced  into  these  houses  were 
brought  from  Abingdon  and  Glastonbury^  the  only  places 
where  at  that  time  monks,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
were  to  be  found.f  These  vigorous  proceedings  caused 
great  irritation  between  the  old  clergy  and  the  new  monks, 
and  the  biographer  of  Ethelwold  does  not  hesitate  in 
charging  the  former  with  an  attempt  to  poison  their  prelate 
at  his  own  table. 

Having  thus  reformed  the  four  monasteries  above  men- 
tioned, and  compelled  also  the  Nuns'  Minster  at  Winches- 
ter to  adopt  a  stricter  rule,  Ethelwold  turned  his  attention 
to  the  monasteries  which  during  the  Danish  wars  had  been 
deserted  by  their  inmates,  and  the  possessions  of  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  This  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  larger  monastic  foundations,  and  it 
fiivoured  in  no  slight  degree  his  favourite  project  of  intro- 
ducing monks  in  place  of  the  secular  clergy  throughout 
the  land.  Ethelwold  first  bought  from  the  king  the 
ancient  nunnery  of  Ely,  and  having  by  the  purchase  of 
numerous  valuable  estates,  and  by  other  gifts,  made  it 
'^  very  rich,''  he  placed  in  it  a  society  of  monks  under  an 
abbot  named  Brithnoth.^  He  bought  and  rebuilt,  in  the 
same  mannw,  the  ruins  of  Medeshamsted  (since  called 
Peterborough),  and  Thorney ;   and  he  did  not  desist  from 

*  Saxon  Chron.  sab  an.  964. 

f  Nam  hactenus  ea  tempestate  non  habebantnr  monacbi  in  gente  Anglo - 
mm,  nisi  tantnm  qui  in  Glastonia  morabantnr  et  Abbandonia.  Wolstan. 
p.  615. 

t  Saxon  Chron.  sub  an.  963.  Wolstan.  pp.  615,  616.  A  detailed 
account  of  Ethdwold's  benefactions  to  the  minster  of  Ely  is  found  in  MS. 
Cotton.  Vespas.  A.  xix. 
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prosecuting  his  great  design  until  he  had  established 
monks  in  every  part  of  England. 

These  extensive  operations  afforded  Ethelwold  frequent 
occasions  for  indulging  in  his  love  of  the  arts.  Both 
as  abbot  and  bishop^  he  was  celebrated  as  a  ^'  great  builder 
of  churches  and  other  works.^'  *  One  of  his  chief  archi- 
tectural works  was  the  rebuilding  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester, which  occupied  him  some  years^  and  was  not 
finished  till  the  year  980,  when,  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
October,  it  was  consecrated  with  much  pomp  by  archbishop 
Dunstan,  in  the  presence  of  king  Ethelred  and  nine 
bishops.f  In  the  course  of  this  undertaking  Ethelwold 
disinterred  the  bones  of  St.  Swithun,  which  he  deposited 
in  a  new  tomb  in  the  interior  of  the  church  in  971. 
Ethelwold  was  likewise  skilful  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
in  music.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  beUs  which 
he  made  with  his  own  hands  for  the  abbey  of  Abingdon. 
From  the  early  register  of  the  same  abbey,  we  learn  that 
he  also  made  "  a  certain  wheel  full  of  bells,  which  he  called 
the  Golden  Wheel,  on  account  of  its  being  plated  with 
gold,  which  he  directed  to  be  brought  forward  and  turned 
round  on  feast  days,  to  excite  greater  devotion.'':^  He  is 
said  to  have  been  eminent  as  a  mathematician ;  and  a 
treatise  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  addressed  by  him 
to  the  celebrated  Gerbert,  is  still  preserved.§ 

Under  Ethelwold^s  superintendence,  the  monastery  at 
Winchester  became  an  eminent  school,  which  produced 

*  Ecdesiarum  ac  diTersomm  operum  magnas  «dificator,  et  dam  eatet 
abbaa  et  dum  esaet  episcopua.    Wolstan.  Vlt.  ^thelw.  p.  614. 

t  Wolstan.  pp.  617—681. 

t  Pneterea  fecit  vir  yenerabilis  Athelauoldoa  quandam  rotam  tintinnabulU 
plenam,  quam  auream  nuncapavit,  propter  laminas  ipsiua  deanratas,  qaam 
in  festivis  diebus  ad  majoris  excitationem  devotionis  redacendo  Yolvi  oon- 
atitait.    Regist.  Abendon.  in  the  Monasticon,  vol.  i.  p.  516. 

§  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Digby,  No.  83,  fol.  24.    See  Tanner. 
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many  of  the  most  remarkable  bishops  and  abbots  of  the 
following  age.  His  biographer  describes  to  us  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  employed  himself  in  the  instruction 
of  youth,  and  the  pleasure  he  appeared  to  feel  when 
teaching  children  the  grammar  and  metres  of  the  Latin 
language^  and  reading  to  them  Latin  books  in  English^  * 
for  it  had  been  previously  the  general  custom  to  teach 
them  in  Latin.  The  chief  literary  work  of  St.  Ethelwold 
(or,  at  leasts  the  one  by  which  he  was  best  known)  was  a 
translation  into  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Rule  of  monastic  life 
drawn  up  in  Latin  by  St.  Benedict.  This  work  he  is  said 
to  have  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  king  Edgar,  who  gave 
him  for  it  the  manor  of  Southburne,  which  he  immediately 
conferred  upon  his  foundation  at  Ely.f  Ethelwold's  mu- 
nificence appeared  in  the  number  and  richness  of  his 
endowments^  probably  far  exceeding  those  of  any  other 
individual  in  any  age.  His  charity  was  exhibited  in  a  no 
less  remarkable  manner;  when  his  own  diocese  was  suffer- 
ing under  the  visitation  of  famine  and  pestilence^  he  ordered 
all  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  church  to  be  broken  up  and 
turned  into  money^  observing,  that  the  precious  metals 
were  better  employed  in  feeding  the  poor  than  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  pride  of  the  ecclesiastics.^  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  calls  him  ^^  the  benevolent  bishop.'^§ 

'*  Dolce  namqne  erat  ei  adolescentes  et  javenes  semper  docere,  et  Latinos 
libros  ADglice  ds  solvere,  et  regulas  grammaticc  artis  ac  metricce  ratumis 
tradere,  et  jocandis  alloqaiis  ad  meliora  hortari.  Unde  factum  est,  ut  per- 
plnres  ex  discipniis  ejus  ^rent  sacerdotes  atque  abbates,  et  honorabiles 
episcopi,  quidam  etiam  araiiepiscopi,  in  gente  Anglorum.  Wolstan.  Vit. 
^thelw.  p.  617. 

t  Ipse  etiam  dedit  S.  Ethdwoldo  manerium  de  Snthbome,  eo  paeto,  «t 
ipse  transferret  Regnlam  S.  Benedict!  de  Latino  in  Anglicum,  quod  idem 
episcopos  S.  EtfaeldredflB  obtulit.  Thomn  Ellens.  Hist,  ap,  Wharton,  An^. 
Sacr.  Tol.  i.  p.  604. 

X  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  344. 

$  Her  forS-ferde  se  well-wiUenda  bisceop  ofWinoeastreAthelwold,  maneca 
fader.     Saxon  Chron«  sub  an.  984. 
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Ethelwold  died  on  the  first  of  August,  984,^  and  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester. 
Dunstan  was  present  at  his  death. 

Ethelwold^s  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  is  still  preserved,  as  well  as  a  compilation  from 
it  made  by  Alfric  for  the  monks  of  Eynesham.  A  copy 
of  the  former  is  in  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina,  A.  x. ;  t  the 
latter  occurs  among  the  manuscripts  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  No.  265.  The  Latin  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  is  also  found  in  several  manuscripts  (as  MS. 
Cotton.  'Kberius,  A.  iii. ;  MSS.  C.  C.  Col.  Cambr.  Nos. 
178  and  (apparently)  191),  with  an  interlinear  Anglo- 
Saxon  translation,  of  which  the  author  is  not  known.  We 
give  the  article  on  the  diet  of  the  monks  (chapter  xh),  as 
a  specimen  of  each  of  these  versions ;  the  first  is  from  MS. 
Cotton.  Faustina,  A.  x.,  fol.  129,  v^.  $  the  other  from  MS. 
Cotton.  Tiberius,  A.  iii.  fol.  141,  v".)- 

EtheluH)ld*9  Version, 

Be  Btes  ge-mete. 
We  ge-lyfal»  -p  ge-nob  sy  to  daegbwamlicam  ge-reorde  twa  ge-sodene  snfel 
for  missenlicra  manna  untmmnysse  ;  gif  hwa  for  hwylcre  cisnesse  ^s  anes 
brucan  ne  msege,  brace  bara)>8e8  o^eres.  Gif  mon  applab«bbe,  o»ehwylce8 
o>re8  cynneB  eor>-w8estma8y  sy  j)  to  |>riddan  snfle.  Sy  anes  pundes  ge-wibte 
•  blaf  to  eallam  dsge ;  gif  bi  on  twa  uirI  etah»  sy  ge-bealden  |«8  pnnd  mstan 
blafea  se  >riddan  dnl  to  ^am  «fen-gifle.  Gif  bi  mid  weorces  ge-8wince  to 
|>am  8wi>e  of-sette  beo)>  "p  bi  bwilces  eacan  bebofien  stande  se  eaca  on  |>«8 
abbodes  dome  "p  )>onne  swa  sy  fore-sceawod,  8wa  ^r  naefre  ofer-fyl  ne  fylige, 
for-H  nis  cristenmn  mannam  nan  Mng  8wa  wi)>erweardlic  'y  bsfig  tyme 
swa  8wa  ofer-fyl,  be  >am  80  Helend  8ylf  ifns  clypa>,  Waraia>  "p  eowere 
beortan  ne  eyn  ofer-symede  mid  ofer-fjrlle.  Geongum  ne  8y  bileofa  ge-8eald 
be  >am  ylcnm  ge-mete,  ac  Isease  >onne  pmm  manun,  j^  for-bsefednes  aeg^fer 
ge  on  ylde  ge  on  geogo>e  simle  ge-ealden  8y.  Ealle  endemes  fle8c-Kte  eal- 
lam ge-mete  by  for'bsebben  batan  )>«Bm  wanbalom  ")  )>«m  leger-fsatiim. 

*  Wolatan.  Vit.  ^tbelw.  pp.  6S3, 623.  Saxon  Cbron.  &e. 

t  Tbis  mannscript,  wbicb  mu8t  bare  come  into  tbe  Cottonian  library  at 
a  late  period,  is  tbe  one  described  by  Wanley  (p.  889)  as  belonging  to  Thomas 
Cartwrigbt,  Esq.  of  Aynbo,  in  Nortbamptonsbire. 
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The  Latin  text  with  the  Interlinear  Vereion. 

De  mensura  ciborum. 

ge-nihUnmuui  we  ge-lyfa'S  to     dcgNriioore      reordnnge  ge  midnlKges 

Sufficere  credimus  ad  refectionem  cotLdianam  tarn  sexteB 

ge        nonea      eaUnm  moniSuin  twa  ge-sodene  sfflian  sanda 

quam  nonce  omnibus   mensibus   cocta  duo  pulmentaria, 

for  mistlicora        untrumnessa  wenange  ofanum     se 

propter  diversorum  infirmitates^  ut  forte  qui  ex  uno  non 

t$e  maeg      etan      of  olSram  j^  he  ri  ge-reord.  )H>Qne    twa        nnda 

poterit  edere  ex  alio  reficiatur.     Ergo  duo  puknentaria 

ge-nihtflumia'S  *)  gif  beolS      ac  hwanone  lepla 

cocta  omnibus  fratribus  sufficiant,  et  si  fuerint  unde  pomi 

otnSe  acennedlicu  ofetu  asigegli'S    swilce  1^  |>ridde.  an  pond 

aut  nascentia  leguminum  addatur  et  tertium.     Panis  libra 

awegen     ge-nihtsumige  on  dege  swa  hwaeVer  swa  iSa  sig  on  ge-reor- 

una  propensa  sufficiat  in  die^  sive  una  sit  refectio  sive 

donge  ot^e  gereordimge  "j  »fen-|>ennnge.  ji       gif  hi  aoeolan  on  «efen 

prandii  et  coenee.  Quod  si  coenaturi 

ge-reordian    of    ]>am  sylfan  pnnde  ae  >ridda  tram  kexa  hordere  si  ge- 

sunt    de  eadem     libra  tertia  pars  a  cellarario  reser- 

healden   to  agifenne    on  «fen  |>enangam.  ge-swinc 

vetur  reddanda        coenaturis.         Quod    si   labor   forte 

mare        on  eyre  hit  beo 

factus  fuerit  major^  in  arbitrio  et  potestate  abbatis    erit, 

gif  hit  frema'S  yean        aayndrode    to-fonm  eallom  >ingam 

si  expediat  aliquid  augere,  prsemota    prae  omnibus 

ofer-fylle    "P    naefre  ne  nndersmsge  >am  mnnece     ofer>Kt    for-lwn 

crapula,  ut  nunquam  subripiat  monacho  indigeries^  quia 

8wa  wi'Serweard  >en     is  swa  swa     ofer- 

nihil  sic  contrarium  est  omni  Christiano,  quomodo  cra- 

fjUe      swa  swa  s»de  nre  Drihten  WamiaiS  i^  ne  beon  ge-heofogode 

pula^  sicut  ait  Dominus  noster^  Videte  ne        graventiur 

on  ofor-foll  Cildnm  on  ginran  ylde 

corda  vestra  in  crapula.     Pueris  yero  minore  aetate  non 

seo  ylce  ne  si  ge-healdan  micelness      ah       hesse    )K>nne  k»m     yldmm 

eadem  servetur  quantitas,  sed  minor  quam  majoribus^ 

ge-healdanra  fi'Ser-fete  ASS'S 

servata    in  omnibus  parcitate.     Carnium  yero  quadrupe- 


r 
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si  for-hsmed  butan 

dum  omnino  ab  omnibus  abstineatar  comestio^  preeter 

wan        halttiu  1 1«  metrmnan. 

omnino  debiles  et  cegrotos. 


DUNSTAN.* 

DuNSTAN  was  a  native  of  Wessex,  the  son  of  Heorstan 
and  Cynethryth  (or  Cynedrida),  who  appear  to  have  re- 
sided near  Glastonbury^  and  the  nephew  of  Athehn^  arch- 

*  The  life  of  Donfltan  has  employed  the  pens  of  Tarioos  early  writers. 
The  following  biographies  of  this  truly  eminent  man  are  still  extant. 

1 .  A  life  by  Bridferth,  written  soon  after  Donstan's  death,  which  is  the 
most  yalnable  of  them  all,  and  has  been  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctomm 
Maii,  torn.  iy.  p.  346.  An  early  and  good  MS.  of  this  life  is  preserved  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  Cleopatra,  B.  xiii.  which  we  quote  in  preference  to 
the  printed  edition,  as  furnishing  a  better  text,  although  it  wants  the  preface. 

2.  A  life,  or  rather  (as  it  is  generally  entitled)  '  eulogium '  of  Dunstan  by 
Adalard  a  monk  of  Bath,  one  of  his  disciples,  written  about  twenty  years 
after  his  death.    A  copy  of  it  is  in  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  C.  yii. 

3.  A  life  by  Osbern,  a  disciple  of  Lanfranc,  written  soon  after  1070.  It 
is  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctomm  Maii,  tom.  iy.  p.  359,  in  the  Aota  SS.  Ord. 
8.  Bened.  Ssec.  y.  p.  659,  and  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  The 
last-mentioned  edition,  in  which  the  collection  of  Dunstan's  miracles  is 
omitted,  is  the  one  quoted  in  the  present  volume.  Manuscripts  of  this  life 
are  found  in  the  Harleian  Library,  No.  56,  and  in  the  Arundel  Library, 
Brit.  Mus.  No.  16. 

4.  A  life  by  Eadmer,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
printed  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  311.  A  manuscript  copy  of 
this  life  is  in  the  Lansdowne  Collection,  No.  436,  fol.  59,  v^ 

5.  A  life  of  Dunstan  was  printed  in  Surius,  de  Probatis  Sanctorum  Vitis, 
under  the  name  of  Osbert,  which  agrees  verbally,  except  in  a  few  passages 
that  are  peculiar  to  it,  with  that  by  Eadmer.  This  is  the  life  found  in  MS. 
Cotton.  Nero,  £.  i.  fol.  401,  v^.  Fragments  of  Osbert  are  given  in  the 
AcU  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  S«c.  v.  p.  701. 

6.  A  life  of  Dunstan  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  two  books,  is  preserved 
in  manuscript,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Purton  Cooper  on  the  Public  Records, 
vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

Collateral  materials  for  the  life  of  Dunstan  are  found  in  all  the  chronicles 
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bishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  bom^  according  to  the 
best  authorities^  in  925,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Athelstan ;  and  his  great  power  and  reputation  in  after 
times  led  people  to  believe  that  his  birth  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  extraordinary  presages,  which  are  circumstan- 
tially related  by  all  his  ancient  biographers.  The  scene 
of  his  birth  was  favourable  to  the  development  of  Dun- 
stan*s  mind.  From  the  earliest  ages  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glastonbury  has  been  connected  with  popular  legends. 
The  Britons  looked  upon  it  as  the  burial-place  of  their 
mythic  heroes ;  while  the  Irish  believed  it  to  be  sanctified 
by  the  bones  of  their  earliest  saints ;  and  even  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  regarded  with  mysterious  reverence  the  spot  where 
were  preserved  the  relics  of  a  Christian  church  founded 
before  their  arrival  in  the  island.  It  thus  became  an  object 
of  pilgrimage  to  these  different  peoples ;  and  the  Irish 
scholars,  who  came  there  to  pass  their  latter  days  in  order 
that  their  bones  might  rest  by  the  side  of  those  of  their 
tutelary  saint  Patrick,  supported  themselves  by  teaching,  and 
opened  a  school  which  was  frequented  by  the  Saxon  youdi 
from  a  considerable  distance.*  Dunstan  was  placed  in  the 
school  of  Glastonbury  when  a  child,  and  made  quick  and 
extraordinary  progress  in  learning.    Amid  the  poetic  and 

of  the  time.  In  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  No. 
161,  ii  a  '  Sermo  de  maxima  laade  sancti  Dunstani  archiepiscopi  et  con- 
fessoris,'  perhaps  merely  another  title  for  the  work  of  Adalard. 

*  Porro  Hibemensium  peregrini  prsdictnm  locom  Glestoniae  sicut  et 
cstene  fidelinm  tnrbse  magno  colebant  affectn,  et  mazime  ob  beatl  Patridi 
senioris  bonorem,  qvd  fanstus  ibidem  in  Domino  quievisse  narratur.  Brid- 
forth,  Vit.  Dunst.  MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  B.  iii.  fol.  63,  r^. — Cum  ergo  hi 
tales  viri  talibus  de  causis  Glastoniam  ^enissent,  nee  tamen  quicquid  sibi 
necessarium  erat  sufficientissime  in  loco  reperissent,  suscipiunt  filios  nobi- 
linm  liberalibua  stndiis  imbnendos,  ut  quod  minus  ad  usum  loci  libertas  ex- 
hiberet,  eorum  quos  docebant  liberalitate  redundaret.  Osbem.  Vit.  Dunst. 
ap.  Wharton,  p.  92.  It  appears  doubtful  which  of  the  St.  Patricks  was 
supposed  to  be  buried  at  Glastonbury. 
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religious  legends  of  the  place,  his  mind,  easily  acted  upon, 
received  a  peculiar  character;  and  this  singularity  was 
rendered  more  remarkable  by  a  physical  weakness  to  which 
he  was  subject  from  his  infancy.  When  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  distemper,  Dunstan  believed  himself  to  be 
carried  away  in  a  vision,  and  to  have  intercourse  with  the 
beings  of  another  world.  While  still  very  young,  his 
ardent  study  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  which  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  feebleness  that  left  no  hopes  of  his 
recovery.  His  friends  were  already  assembled  round 
his  bed,  believing  him  to  be  dying,  when  he  suddenly 
arose  in  a  kind  of  extacy,  seized  a  staff  which  chanced 
to  be  near  at  hand,  and  ran  with  amazing  speed  over 
the  neighbouring  hills  and  vallies,  from  time  to  time 
turning  about  and  brandishing  his  staff  in  the  air  like  a 
madman.  He  continued  his  wanderings  till  night-fidl, 
and,  on  his  return,  he  was  seen  to  moimt  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  abbey  church  by  a  di£Bcult  and  dangerous  road, 
which  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed to  repair  the  building,  and  after  balancing  himself 
for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  battlements,  he  descended 
by  a  no  less  perilous  way  into  the  interior,  and  there 
laid  himself  between  the  two  keepers,  and  fell  into 
a  gentle  slumber.  When  the  keepers  awoke,  they  were 
astonished  to  find  the  child  in  this  situation,  more 
particularly  as  the  gate  of  the  church  was  securely  fastened. 
But  Dunstan,  who  was  already  relieved  from  his  fever, 
declared  that  he  had  been  tormented  by  devils,  who  had 
himted  him  with  ravenous  dogs,  and  that  sometimes  he  had 
avoided  them  by  flight  and  sometimes  driven  them  off 
with  his  staff,  until  angels  came  and  rescued  him  from  his 
pursuers,  by  lifting  him  up  gently  to  the  top  of  the  church ; 
and  that  his  heavenly  protectors  had  borne  him  on  their 
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wings  into  the  interior  of  the  building.*  From  this 
period^  Dunstan  was  regarded  by  his  companions  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  admiration. 

After  Dunstan  had  received  the  tonsure  at  Gktstonbury, 
and  had  mastered  all  the  branches  of  learning  which  were 
taught  there^  he  was  invited  to  Canterbury  by  his  uncle 
Athelm^t  who  soon  after  his  arrival  presented  him  to  king 
Athelstan.  His  beauty^  his  engaging  manners^  and^  above 
all^  his  extraordinary  mental  accomplishments^  soon  made 
him  a  favourite  at  court :  among  other  things^  he  pos- 
sessed great  skill  in  music^  and  we  are  told  that  when  the 
king  and  his  nobles  were  weary  with  labouring  on  the 
afiairs  of  state^  tiiey  sought  relaxation  in  listening  to 
Dunstan's  performances  on  the  harp  and  other  instru- 
ments.t  The  great  favour  which  Dunstan's  accomplish- 
ments procured  him^  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  the  younger  courtiers^  who  not  only  spread  reports 
that  he  practised  heathen  charms  and  magic^f  but 
accused  him  formally  before  the  king,  of  some  crime 
which  is  not  distinctly  stated;  and,  finding  his  credit 
at  court  diminished^  he  quitted  it  to  return  to  the  house 
of  his  other  unde,  the  elder  Alfheh,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester,  Athelm  being  now  dead.  The  malice  of  Dun- 
stan's persecutors  did  not  rest  here.    They  hired  men  to 

*  Bridferth,  fol.  61,  t^.    Adalard,  fol.  73,  r«.     Osbem,  p.  93. 

f  Godwin  is  probably  wrong  in  placing  Athelm*8  death  ao  early  as  934, 
unleM  the  scribes  have  interpolated  his  name  in  the  MSS.  of  the  earlier 
biographers  for  Alfheah»  bishop  of  Winchester ;  which,  however,  does  not 
seem  probable. 

X  Itenim  cam  videret  dominum  regem  ssecularibns  cnris  fatigatum, 
psaUebat  in  timphano  sive  in  cithara,  sire  alio  qaolibet  mnsici  generis  in- 
stramento,  quo  facto  tarn  regis  qtuun  omnium  corda  principum  ezhilarabat. 
Osbern.  Vit.  Donst.  p.  94. 

$  Dicentes  eom  ex  libris  salutaribns  et  Tiris  peritts  non  salnti  animse  pro- 
futura,  sed  tmtm  gentilitatis  yanissima  didicisse  carmina,  et  histrianun 
colere  incantationes.     Bridferth,  fol.  63,  y^.   Conf.   Osbern,  p.  95. 
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lay  wait  for  him  on  the  road ;  these  drove  away  his  ser- 
vants, took  him  from  his  horse,  bound  him  hand  and  foot, 
and,  after  beating  him  severely,  threw  him  into  a  marshy 
pond.  Dmistan  had  with  difficulty  crawled  to  the  dry 
ground,  when,  disfigured  with  mud  and  bruises,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  pack  of  hungry  dogs,  from  which  he  took 
refuge  in  a  peasant's  hut,  where  he  remained  till  he  had 
recovered  strength  to  continue  his  jouri^ey.  He  after- 
wards declared  his  belief  that  the  dogs  were  no  other 
than  the  demons  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  his  mis- 
fortunes.* 

After  his  arrival  at  Winchester,  he  was  subjected  to  a 
new  trial.  We  have  already  observed  that  at  this  period 
marriage  was  permitted  among  the  clergy .f  Dunstan, 
moreover,  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  requisite  for  taking 
holy  orders ;  for  if  we  suppose  that  his  retreat  from  court 
happened  in  the  last  year  of  Athelstan^s  reign  (a.d.  940), 
he  was  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  he  could  not  have  been  more 
than  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Dunstan  was  passionately 
enamoured  of  a  maiden  of  great  beauty,  of  a  rank  in 
life  equal  with  his  own,  and  endowed  with  the  accom- 
plishments congenial  to  his  own  character,  and  he  sought 
permission  to  marry  her.  But  his  uncle  Alfheh  was 
opposed  to  the  union ;  he  probably  foresaw  in  some 
measure  the  splendid  destiny  which  awaited  his  nephewj 
and  he  urged  him  to  overcome  his  passion,  and  to  embrace 
the  strict  rule  of  monastic  life  then  prevalent  in  France, 
but  which  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  island. 
Dunstan  avowed  his  distaste  for  monachism,  and  refused 
to  act  according  to  his  uncle's  admonitions.  The  struggle 
of  contending  feelings  which  arose  out  of  these  circum- 

*  Bridferth,  fol.  64,  ^^  and  v*.     Oibern,  p.  95. 
f  See  aboTe,  p.  437. 
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stances  brought  on  a  new  and  severe  attack  of  his  disease ; 
and  while  languishing  under  a  burning  fever,  his  uncle 
came  to  his  bed-side^  recommenced  his  exhortations  to 
embrace  a  monastic  life^  and  told  him  that  he  was  now 
suffering  under  the  effects  of  God's  displeasure  for  having 
preferred  an  earthly  bride  to  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
words  of  the  bishop  had  a  deep  effect  upon  his  mind^  and 
he  appears  to  4iave  made  a  vow  that  if  he  recovered  he 
would  retire  from  the  world.* 

Dunstan  fulfilled  his  vow  in  a  manner  that  was  no  less 
extraordinary  than  the  circumstances  of  his  previous  life. 
He  built  for  himself^  adjacent  to  the  walls  of  the  church 
of  Winchester,  a  little  cell,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
was  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  which  was  so 
small  that  he  could  scarcely  raise  himself  upright  in  it. 
In  this  narrow  receptacle  Dunstan  made  his  dwelling,  and 
he  only  left  it  when  required  to  perform  the  necessary 
acts  and  duties  of  his  life.  The  period  of  his  time  which 
was  not  passed  in  devotional  exercises,  was  here  employed 
in  the  practise  of  the  arts  and  numerous  branches  of 
knowledge  in  which  he  was  proficient.  Dunstan  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  fondness  for  science  and  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  and  he  was  probably  acquainted  with  many  instru- 
ments and  modes  of  proceeding  which,  though  their 
principle  is  now  well  understood,  were  then  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  superhuman  agency.  His  biographer  has 
preserved  one  of  the  incidents  that  drew  upon  Dunstan 
the  charge  of  magic.  It  seems  that  before  he  left  the 
court  of  Ethelstan,  he  had  invented  a  harp  which  played 
spontaneously.  A  noble  lady  named  Ethelwynn,  who 
was  acquainted  with  his  skill  in  drawing  and  design, 
begged  his  assistance  in  ornamenting  a  handsome  stole. 

*  Bridferth,  fol.  65,  r^.     Osbern,  p.  96. 
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Dunstan,  as  usual,  carried  with  him  his  harp,*  which,  when 
he  entered  the  apartment  of  the  ladies,  he  hung  beside 
the  wall ;  and  in  the  midst  of  their  work  they  were  asto- 
nished by  strains  of  excellent  music  which  issued  firom  the 
instrument.    Dunstan  had  in  his  cell  a  forge,  at  which  he 
manufactured  the  articles  of  metal  that  were  necessary 
for  the  use  or  ornament  of  the  church,  while  he  rendered 
similar  services  to  the  people  who  visited  him.    He  was 
skilful  also  in  writing  and  painting  (or  illuminating),  and 
(requentiy  practised  these  arts  in  his  cell ;  while  at  times 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  gave  place  to  that  of  his  harp.f 
It  is  not  surprising  if,  in  this  solitary  and  uncomfort- 
able abode,  Dunstan  frequently  laboured  under  the  mono- 
mania, as  it  has  been  described,  to  which  he  was  constitu- 
tionally subject.     He  believed  himself  continually  perse- 
cuted by  demons.    It  is  pretended  that  on  one  occasion, 
in  the  night,  when  Dunstan  was  employed  as  usual  at  his 
forge,  the  devil  came  to  his  hut  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and 
brought  him  a  piece  of  iron   which    he  wished  to  be 
beaten  into  a  certain  form.    D.unstan  willingly  undertook 
the  work,  but,  led  by  some  circumstances  to  suspect  the 
trick  which  was  put  upon  him,  he  watched  an  opportu- 
nity, and  suddenly  seizing  the  fiend  by  the  nose  with  his 
red-hot  tongs,   forced  him  to   resume  his  own  proper 
shape.    The  howling  of  the  tempter  was  audible  for  miles 
round  the  cell,  and  when  the  terrified  inhabitants  came  next 
morning  to  Dunstan  to  enquire  the  cause,  it  is  siaid  that 
they  heard  this  story  from  his   own  lips.{     According 

•  Qaod  com  Teniendo  fecisseti  snmpttt  aecum  cytharam  suam,  qnam  lingua 
patenia  hmtpoM  Tocamiu,  quo  le  temporibns  alternb  mentesqiie  adteiid«n- 
tiam  jocundaretnr  in  ilia.  Bridferth,  fol.  70,  r*. 

t  Hie  iCaque  inter  sacra  litteramm  stadia,  nt  in  omnilras  esset  idoneus, 
artem  scribendi  necne  citharizandi  pariterqne  pingendi  peritiam  diligenter 
excolntt,  atqne  at  ita  dicam  omniam  reram  ntensiliom  vigil  inspector  fulsit. 
Bridfertb,  fol.  69,  t*. 

X  Osbern,  p.  96. 
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to  another  version  of  the  legend,  the  deyilbad  appeared  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  had  tempted 
him  by  indecent  words  and  actions.  On  another  occasion, 
when  he  and  his  uncle  Alfheh  were  orerlooking  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  new  church  at  Winchester, 
their  lives  were  endangered  by  an  enormous  stone,  which 
fell  at  their  feet;  and  there  were  not  wanting  people  to 
declare  and  believe  that  they  had  seen  the  evil  one  throw 
it  at  Dunstan  from  behind  one  of  the  battlements.* 
Numerous  tales  of  this  kind  spread  the  fame  of  Dunstan's 
sanctity,  and  his  cell  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage. 
Among  his  best  friends  was  a  widowed  lady  of  royal  blood, 
who  had  built  herself  a  house  near  the  church,  for  the 
freer  indulgence  of  her  pious  feelings.  Her  friendship 
IS  spoken  of  by  the  biographers  as  though  it  had  been  of 
important  advantages  to  him;  it  ended  only  with  her 
death,  when  she  left  to  him  the  whole  of  her  property,  to 
be  employed  in  alms  and  pious  purposes.t 

King  Edmund,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Ethelstan  in  940,  at  length  called  Dunstan  from 
his  cell,  although  still  very  young,  to  make  him  one  of  his 
counsellors ;  t  and  soon  afterwards  the  same  monarch 
made  him  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  Dunstan  immediately 
introduced  ^nto  his  abbey  the  austere  discipline  of  the 
continental  monks,  expelling  the  secular  clergy  who 
had  previously  occupied  it,  and  from  whom  he  had  him- 
self received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning.  He  also  en- 
larged and  embellished  the  buildings,  which  by  his  influence 
and  example  from  a  poor  establishment  soon  became  a 
richly  endowed  foundation*  Dunstan  was  r^arded  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church  as  the  first  abbot  of  a  house  of  what 

« 

•  Bridferth,  fol.  66,  r°. 

t  Bridferth,  fol.  67—69.     Osbcra,  p.  67. 

i  Bridferth,  fgl  70,  r^. 
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might  strictly  be  denominated  monks  in  England ;  ^  he 
opened  at  Glastonbury  the  first  monastic  school^f  and 
his  teaching  formed  some  of  the  most  celebrated  eccle- 
siastics of  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century.  Among 
his  first  monks  was  his  friend  Ethelwold,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Winchester.  In  his  new  work  of  reform, 
Dunstan  believed  himself  more  than  ever  exposed  to 
the  persecutions  of  die  demon.  He  was  also  indulged, 
as  he  believed,  with  visions  and  foresights:  on  a  former 
occasion  he  had  heard  angels  singing  at  the  birth  of 
Edgar,  the  future  patron  of  the  monks ;  j:  in  a  similar 
manner  was  revealed  to  him  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence 
the  murder  df  Edmund,  as  well  as  the  death  of  Edred ; 
on  the  former  occasion  he  beheld  the  demons  rejoicing 
and  dancing.§  Nor  are  these  the  mere  legends  of  after 
ages ;  they  were  current  in  his  life  time,  and  encouraged,  if 
not  believed  in,  by  himself.  One  of  his  biographers  appeak 
to  the  authority  of  a  man  who  saw  a  stone  thrown  at  him 
by  the  devil,  while  he  was  employed  in  celebrating  ma8s*|| 
During  the  reign  of  Edmund,  Dunstan  appears  on  one 
occasion  to  have  fallen  into  disgrace ;  but  in  that  of  his 
suocessor  Edred,  he  enjoyed  the  royal  favour  without  in- 
terruption. In  953,  on  the  death  of  Ethelgar  second 
bishop  of  Crediton,  Edred  offered  the  vacant  see  to 
Dunstan,  but  he  withstood  the  king's  solicitaticms,  and 
by  his  desire  it  was  given  to  Alfwold.f  He  was  then  only 

*  Et  hoc  prsdicto  modo  salaberrimam  Sancti  Benedict!  sequens  instita* 
tionem  primiis  abbas  Anglis  nationis  enitmt.    Bridfertfa,  fol.  72f  r^* 

f  Monachorum  ibi  scholam  primo  primiu  institoere.  OGepit.  Adalard, 
MS.  Cotton.  Nero  C.  vii.  fol.  73,  r". 

X  Adalard,  fol.  73,  y^,  Osbern,  p.  101. 

§  Bridferth,  fol.  74,  v*.    Adalard,  fol.  74,  ?<>.    Osbern,  pp.  lOS,  104. 

i1  Bridferth,  fol.  74,  r°. 

^  Bridferth,  fol.  75,  r*.  Adalard  and  Osbern  say  t3^t  it  was  the  bishop- 
ric of  Winchester  which  was  offered  to  him,  which  became  racant  in  951  by 
the  death  of  Alfheh. 
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twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Two  years  after  this  ^yent,  in 
955^  Edred  died^  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Edwy. 
Dunstan's  zeal  in  opposing  the  rising  corruptions  of  the 
court  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  young  monarch,  and  his 
violence  at  the  coronation,  when  he  and  his  kinsman 
bishop  Kynesy  of  Lichfield  were  chosen  to  bring  the 
young  king  back  into  the  hall,  excited  his  hatred.  He 
was  in  consequence  banished  the  kingdom;  and  he 
escaped  by  a  hasty  flight  from  the  hands  of  the  mes- 
sengers who  were  sent  to  deprive  him  of  his  eyes. 
The  monks  were  included  in  the  sentence,  and  were 
driven  from  their  habitation ;  and  the  secular  clergy  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  As 
Dunstan  was  quitting  his  church,  it  is  said  that  the  whole 
building  suddenly  rung  with  unearthly  laughter ;  and  that 
the  abbot,  turning  again,  addressed  the  invisible  demon 
in  the  following  words,  '^  Go  on ;  for  thou  shalt  soon  have 
more  cause  to  lament  for  my  return,  than  to  rejoice  now 
at  my  departure.^'* 

Dunstan  found  an  asylum  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Peter  at  Ghent,t  where  he  waited  with  anxiety  the 
moment  of  his  recall.  After  the  subsequent  partition  of 
the  kingdom,  Edgar  sent  for  Dunstan,  who  was  re- 
ceived with  public  honours  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  recalled  the  monks  to  their  possessions. 
A  great  council  was  held  on  his  arrival  (a.d.  958)  at 
^Brandanford,'  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Worcester,  j:  and  to  this  the  bishopric  of  London 

*  Bridferth,  fol.  77,  r».  Adalard,  fol.  74,  ▼".  Osbern,  pp.  104,  105. 
The  latter  writer  says  that  the  laughter  of  the  demon  resembled  the  voioe  of 
a  heifer  (quasi  toz  juTencnlsB}.  See,  for  the  aeeoiint  of  Danstan's  behavioiir 
at  the  coronation,  our  life  of  Odo,  p.  430  of  the  present  Volume. 

t  Adalard,  foL  74,  t^.  Osbern,  p.  106.  According  to  Bridferth,  fol.  77, 
▼**,  Dunstan  knew  but  little  of  the  language  then  spoken  in  France— ciyus 
poena  loquelam  ritumque  ignorabat. 

t  Bridferth,  fol.  79,  r^.  Annates  Wigom.  ap.  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  i. 
p.  47«. 
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was  shortly  afterwards  added.  In  959,  Edgar  became  sole 
long,  and  he  made  Dunstan  one  of  his  principal  ministers, 
and  supported  him  in  aU  his  measures  of  reform.  Two 
years  afterwards  archbishop  Odo  died;  his  successor 
Alfsy  was  frozen  to  death  on  the  Alps,  in  his  way  to 
Rome  to  seek  the  pallium ;  a  bishop  of  Shwburnc,  named 
Byrhthelm,  was  chosen  to  occupy  his  place ;  but  he,  being 
found  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  monachism,  or,  at 
least,  not  a  sufficiently  zealous  promoter  of  it,  was  jmme- 
diatdy  compelled  to  resign  it  to  make  way  for  Dunstan, 
who  was  consecrated  in  962,  the  year  after  Odo's  death,, 
and  immediately  repaired  to  Rome  to  receiye  the  pallium. 
With  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  Dunstan  was 
allowed  to  hold  also  the  two  bishoprics  of  London  and 
Rochester;*  he  had  taken  the  latter  in  exchange  for 
Worcester,  which  he  resigned  in  favour  of  Oswald,  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  warm  attachment  to  monaohism» 
Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  for  his  friend  Ethelwold  (the 
^  £Etther  of  monks ' )  the  bishopric  of  Winchester. 

Dunstan  had  now  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition, 
and,  though  still  only  about  thirtynjight  years  of  age,  he 
was  indisputably  the  most  powerful  individual  in  the 
kingdom.  He  retained  this  high  position  during  the 
whole  of  Edgar's  reign.  His  actions  seem  to  show-that 
he  was  a  lover  of  justice  and  of  peace.  His  leisure  hours 
were  still  occupied  with  the  same  studies  and  labours 
which  he  had  followed  while  a  simple  monk.  His  in- 
fluence over  the  king  was  exhibited  on  one  occasion  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  In  a  visit  to  the  monastery  of 
Wilton,  E^dgar  had  become  enamoured  of  a  beautiful 
damsel  named  Wulfrida,  and  had  carried  her  away  by 
force.  It  appears  by  the  most  credible  accounts  that 
Wulfrida  had  not  taken  the  vow  of  a  nun,  but 
that  she  had  been  placed  in  the   monastery  for  her 

*  Osbern,  Vit  Danflt  p.  108. 
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education;  yet,  when  called  before  tbe  Idng,  in  her 
dread  of  his  designs^  she  had  snatched  a  Yeil  from 
one  of  the  sisters  and  throiwn  it  oyer  her  own  head» 
Dunstan  considered  that  by  the  outrage  done  to  the 
maiden,  who  had  thus  covered  herself  with  the  yeil^  the 
churdi  was*  violated ;  and  when  he  next  came  into  the 
king's  presence,  he  refused  to  give  him  his  hand ;  ^  I/'  said 
he,  ^  will  never  be  the  friend  of  him  to  whom  God  is  an 
enemy/'  Edgar  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  angry  pre- 
late, and  humbly  acknowledged  his  fault;  and  Dunstan 
enjoined  to  him  a  severe  penance  of  seven  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  never  to  wear  the  crown.*  The  king 
acquiesced  in  the  sentence,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  on  Whitsunday,  973,  he  was  crowned  by  Dunstan 
at  Bath  with  great  pomp. 

On  the  death  of  Edgar  in  975,  the  succession  to  the 
crown  was  disputed  in  the  meeting  of  the  witans,  and  some 
of  the  nobles  were  inclined  to  support  the  claims  of  tbe 
younger  child,  Ethelred ;  others  advocated  the  rights  of 
Edward,  the  son  of  another  wife.  The  question  was 
agitated  when  Edward  .was  led  to  the  place  of  consecrsp- 
tion,  and  the  choice  seemed  still  doubtful,  till  Dunstan 
stepped  forward,  and,  having  seized  the  cross  which  was 
borne  before  him,  took  Edward  by  the  hand,  showed  him 
to  the  people  as  their  king,  and  then  crowned  and  anointed 
him.t  Yet  Dunstan's  influence  appears  to  have  declined 
during  thb  short  reign.  A  party  of  the  nobles,  instigated 
probably  by  Ethdred's  mother  Alfrida,  appear  to  have  been 
opposed  to  him ;  and  it  was  perhaps  by  their  encourage- 
ment of  the  opposite  party  in  the  church,  that  new  dis- 
putes arose  between  the  monks  and  the  married  oleigy« 

*  The  Btory  of  Wulfiida  and  the  king's  penance  Is  found  in  Osbern,  Vit. 
Dunat  p.  Ill  ;  Eadmer,  Vit.  Duoat.  p.  218.  W.  Malmab.  de  Geat.  R^. 
Angl.  p.  60.    Osbert,  ap.  Act.  SS.  Ord.  fiencd.  Siec.  V.  p.  705. 

t  Osbern,  p.  113.  elegit,  sacravit. 


The  latter,  condemned  to  suffer  in  silenoe  the  contempt 
which  was  thrown  upon  them  during  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
now  raised  up  their  heads,  and  began  to  make  loud  com- 
plaints at  the  fnnoyations,  which  Dunstan  and  his  creatures 
had  made  in  the  church,  and  their  clamours  found  a  ready 
echo  among  the  people.  Dunstan,  the  object  of  th^ 
reproaches,  saw  himself  in  danger  of  losing  the  firuits  of 
til  his  labours,  and  he  seems  to  have  used  in  his  defence 
some  of  the  arts  which  had  occupied  so  many  of  his 
leisure  hours.  A  council  was  first  called  at  Winchester, 
where  he  confounded  his  opponents  by  eausing  a  voice  to 
issue  from  tiie  mouth  of  a  picture  of  Christ.*  The  party 
opposed  to  Dunstan  wAs  supported  by  Alfere,  alderman 
of  Mercia,  who  had  driven  the  monks  from  all  the  monas- 
teries in  his  province.  The  married  clergy  demanded 
another  meeting,  and  insisted  upon  having  the  question 
argued  fsirly  and  pubhdy.  In  this  demand  the  primate 
was  compelled  to  acquiesce,  and  a  council  was  held  in  978 
at  Calne  in  Wiltshire.  The  clerks  called  to  their  assist- 
ance  their  brethren  of  the  Celtic  church,  and  they  brought 
to  the  congress  a  Scottish  or  Irish  bishop  named  Beomhelm, 
a  famous  disputant,  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence. At  the  council,  which  was  held  in  the  upper  room 
of  a  house,  were  present  *^  all  the  oldest  -counsellors  '^  of 
England.  The  dispute  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with 
considerable  acrimony ;  and  the  advantage  was  rather  on 
the  side  of  the  clerks ;  when  Dunstan,  in  reply  to  the 
forcible  arguments  of  Beomhelm,  excused  himself  from 
proceeding  in  the  controversy,  and  invoked  some  terrible 
visitation  from  heaven  to  confound  his  presumptuous 
enemies.  He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when  the 
floor  on  which  they  stood  gave  way  with  a  fearful  crash, 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Ge«t.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  61. 
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and  all  except  Dunstan  and  his  friends,  who  stood  upon  a 
solid  beam,  were  precipitated  to  the  ground.  Many  were 
killed,  and  few  escaped  without  serious  injuries.*  Thia 
miracle,  as  it  was  then  believed  to  be  by  Dunstan's  par- 
tisans and  the  populace^  determined  the  question  in  fayour 
of  the  monks ;  but  the  historian  may  be  allowed  to  sus- 
pect that  the  primate's  skill  in  mechanics  was  not  entirely 
foreign  to  it. 

The  murder  of  the  young  king  by  his  step-mother, 
which  occurred  immediately  after  the  event  just  related, 
was  a  final  blow  to  Dunstan's  power.  He  officiated  un- 
willingly at  the  coronation  of  Ethelred ;  and  when  he  had 
placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  he  pronounced  a  prophetic 
malediction  on  the  unfortunate  prince,  telling  him  that  the 
blood  of  his  brother,  shed  to  open  his  way  to  the  throne, 
should  weigh  heavily  upon  himself  and  upon  his  descend- 
ants, and  that  the  sword  should  not  cease  its  visitations 
oa  his  house  until  the  sceptre  had  passed  to  a  nation  of 
strangers.t  At  the  same  time  there  appeared,  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  Saxon  chronicler,  a  ^^  bloody  welkin ;" 
and  other  presages  cast  trouble  into  the  public  mind. 
From  this  time  Dunstan  ceased  to  interfere  in  state  affairs. 
He  was  not  old  in  years ;  but  his  constitutional  weakness, 
and  the  manifold  labours  and  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  had 
brought  on  the  feebleness  of  age.  He  lived  to  see  the  ful- 
filment of  his  ^prophecy  commenced :  in  Ethelred's  third 
year  a  fleet  of  Northern  pirates  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  England,  and  their  invasions  continued  till  they  had 
subdued  the  kingdom  under  a  Danish  dynasty.  Dunstan 
died  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  May,  988,  in  the  sixty- 

*  Osbern,  Vit.  Donst.  p.  113.  Etdiner»  p.  230.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest. 
Reg.  p.  61.  Saxon  Chron.  sob  an.  978.  Tanner^  after  Dempster,  mentions 
one  FothadoB,  who  came  to  argne  against  Danstan  on  thia  occasion,  and 
was  killed  by  the  catastrophe. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Ang.  p.  162.    Eadmer,  Vit.  Donst  p.  1 13. 
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fourth  year  of  his  age^*  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral 
at  Canterbury.  Twenty-four  years  after  his  death,  when 
Canterbury  was  threatened  by  the  Danes,  his  body  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  up  and  carried  to  Glastonbury .f 

The  whole  tenour  of  Dunstan^s  life  shows  that  his  mind 
was  distinguished  more  by  its  extraordinary  activity,  than 
by  a  tendency  to  solitude  and  contemplation ;  his  leisure 
employments  were  chiefly  works  of  the  hand,  the  me- 
chanical sciences  and  the  fine  arts*  Tet  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  not 
devoid  of  literary  taste.  Although  he  regarded  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  the  theologians,  as  the 
grand  object  of  study  to  Christians,  yet  he  taught  that 
the  writings  of  the  poets  and  other  ancient  authors 
were  not  to  be  neglected,  because  they  tended  to  poHsh 
the  minds,  and  improve  the  style  of  those  who  read 
them.  His  favourite  studies  were  arithmetic,  with  geome- 
try, astronomy,  and  music,  the  quadrivium  of  the  schools^ 
the  highest  and  most  difficult  class  of  scholastic  accomplish- 
ments.]; He  is  said  to  have  imbibed  his  taste  from  the  Irish 
monks,  who  cultivated  science  with  more  zeal  than  litera- 
ture. He  also  employed  much  time  in  his  youth  in  writing 
and  illuminating  books,  and  in  making  ornaments  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  for  he  excelled  in  drawing  and  sculpture.§ 

*  Saxon  Chron.  tub  an.  983.  Bridferth,  fol.  88,  t«.  &c  i  he  leofode 
.liiii.  geare,  7  on  j»  .Wffi.  geare  he  foi^-ferde  .xiiiL  U.  Jon.  Entry  in  an 
early  Calendar,  MS.  Cotton.  Calig.  A.  xr.  fol.  129,  r*.  Transiit  autem  ad 
patres  snot  gloiionis  amicna  Dei  Donttanns  anno  aetatis  aexageaimo  qnarto, 
archiepiscopatua  Ticeaimo  septimo,  yir  senectntia  non  nraltae  aed  eanctitatli 
immenste.    MS.  Cotton.  Nero  E.  i.  fol.  411,  ▼*. 

f  W.  Malmab.  de  Andq.  Olaston.  Eccles.  Ed.  Gale,  p.  301« 

%  See  the  Introdnction  to  the  preient  Tolnme,  pp.  ^—69. 

§  Honun  ergo  diaciplinatn  sacram  acripturam  mednllitna  ad  exianemam  Ba« 
lietatem  exhansit.  Stecnlarinm  literamm  qniddam  negligendnm,  nonnihil 
etiam  appetendnm  putavit.  Poetamm  aiquidem  seripta  dnntaxat,  que  fibu- 
las strepont  et  artes,  qnae  citra  ndlitatem  animse  annant  eloquinm,  tran* 
aeunter  andi?it.  Arithmeticam  porro  cam  geometria  et  aatronomia  ac 
musiGa,  qjut  appendent,  gratanter  addidt  et  diligenter  ezoolnit :  et  qnippe 
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He  appears  to  hare  possessed  little  taste  for  literary 
compositions^  for  we  hear  nothing  of  his  skill  in 
poetry^  he  attained  no  reputation  for  eloquence,  and  the 
writings  which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  of  little 
importance  in  their  character,  are  such  as  would  have 
originated  in  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  But  his  in- 
fluence on  the  literature  of  his  country  was  great;  the 
innumerable  monasteries  which  grew  up  under  his  auspices 
became  so  many  schools  of  learning,  and  the  few  wiitii^ 
of  that  period  which  now  remain  must  be  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  numerous  books  which  perished  with  the 
monasteries  in  which  they  were  written,  during  the  new 
series  of  Danish  invasions  which  jMrevented  their  being 
recopied  and  multiplied. 

Many  monuments  of  Dunstan's  labours  were  preserved 
to  later  times,  and  a  few  are  still  preserved.  In  a  MS.  at 
Oxford,*  of  his  age,  there  is  a  picture  of  Dunstan  on  his 
knees  worshipping  Christ,  which,  as  wdl  as  the  writing 
that  accompanies  it,  is  stated  in  a  very  ancient  note  to 
have  been  executed  by  his  own  hand.  In  a  roll  which 
issues  from  Dunstan's  mouth  is  inscribed  the  following 
distich  :— 

Danstanum  memet  clemeiui  rogo  Christe  tuere ; 
Tenarias  me  non  nnas  sorUsse  proceUas. 

in  illia  et  magna  exercitatio  sciencite,  et  veiitatis  integra  caatitaa,  et  mirabi- 
liam  Dei  non  Tana  connderatio,  hanxm  acientiam  Hibenuenaes  pro  magno 
pollicentur ;  csetemm  ad  formanda  Latine  yerba,  et  ad  integre  loqnendnm, 
minui  idonei.  W.  Malms,  de  Vit.  Danst.  ap.  Leland,  De  Scrip.  Brit.  tom.L 
p.  16S.  Doctrinam  mnltam,  sicat  ante  dictum  eat»  per  Dei  gratiam  hanaerat : 
quia  in  eo  cum  atrenuitate  studii  pnecellebat  TiTacitas  ingenii.  W.  Malmab. 
ib.  Currebat  per  tabulam  atylua,  per  paginam  calamus  ;  sumebat  penceUum, 
ut  pingeret,  acalpellum,  ut  sculperet ;  nam  in  Glastonia,  ut  nobis  traditum 
de  opere  ejus  manual],  cruces»  turribula,  fial»,  caaulse,  alia  quoque  vesti- 
menta»  quB  adhuc  ob  ejus  honorem  condigno  reserrantur  honore.  Johan- 
nes Glaston.  p.  116. 

*  MS.  Bodl.  NE.  D.  2.  19. 
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In  ihe  Cottonian  Library  *  is  preserved  a  charter  of  king 
Edred  to  the  monastery  of  Reculver^  dated  in  949^  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  written  by  Dunstan^  then  abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  Another  charter  is  we  believe  preserved  at 
Winchester^  which  is  undoubtedly  in  Dunstan's  hand 
writing.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries^  the  great 
bells  which  he  had  made  for  the  church  of  Abingdon  were 
still  preserved;  f  and  at  Glastonbury  they  showed  crosses, 
censers,  chasubles,  and  other  vestments,  which  were  the 
work  of  his  hand.j: 

Dunstan^s  writings  appear  to  have  beeii  ahnost  entirely 
of  a  theological  character.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
was  printed  a  tract  on  the  Philosopher's  Stone  attributed 
to  him,  but  it  is  evidently  a  modem  production,  to 
which  his  name  was  affixed  in  order  to  give  it  greater 
authority.  His  treatise  De  occulta  philosophiay  mentioned 
by  Tanner  as  being  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Oxford,  No.  128,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  fore-' 
going,  or  similar  in  character.  OfDunstan's  theological  writ- 
ings, that  which  is  best  known  is  a  modification  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Rule,  made  for  the  English  monks,  and  accompanied 
with  an  Anglo-Saxon  interlinear  version,  to  render  it  more 
generally  usefuL  The  Latin  text  of  this  treatise  has  been 
printed.  The  following  specimen,  taken  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  Cottonian  Library,§  contains  directions 
relating  to  the  menial  offices  in  the  religious  houses,  which 
were  to  be  performed  by  the  monks  in  their  turns. 

Quo  ordine  Mbb&ioflrair99  nmndiiia»  eopereeantf  ei  qtuBqueofiema  ob^ animm 

salutem  penohaant. 

On  Scetcmes-deg  aefter    regulices  bebode  'i 

Sabbato   secundum  regulae  preeceptum  mandatum  et 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Augostns,  ii.  art.  57 • 

f  Regist.  Abendon.  quoted  in  a  note  on  p.  435  of  the  present  volume. 

X  Johannes  Glaaton.  aa  quoted  above. 

§  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius»  A.  lu.,  fol.  23,  r^ 
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clBiismige  mid  geomftilre  gymena    began  "}  on  hwylce  wyae  beon  scy- 

munditias    diligenti    cura  exerceant,  et  qualiter  fieri  de- 

Uu    M       ]>e  gyt        nyton      carftille    leornian      ge-mudiciim  ^we 

beant  qui  adhuc  pesciimt,  aolliciti  diacant^     aolito     more 

georofoUe     ge-fyUan  Nan    cenig>ing  >eah>e    alytel     hys 

studiosi  compleaiil.     NuUus  quippiam  quamvis  parum  sua 

^  swyloe    agenre  findincge  don        ge-^ristUece    na  ofercyr- 

ac  quasi  propria  adinventione  agere  prsesumat,  nee  eccle- 

cean   tida       wyrHgende       ge-setta  na  fram  daitra  iwa  se  r^gvl 

sia  horas  celebrando  eonstitutas  nee  clauatro  uti  regula 

byt        ut-gan      na     lytlea      hwttt  baton   yldran      leafe         ofer- 

preecipit  egredi^  nee  parum  quid  sine  Prioris  licentia   su- 

modignyue  to-)>andenre  to.blawen  ge->riatl»ce.    sceona  smymnpg 

perbifie  tumore  inflatus  audeat.    Calceamentorum  unctdo^ 

"l  reafa  wesc       *}    wcteres        to->enang       na  si 

vestimentorumque   ablutio^   et    aqu<e  administxatio  non 

for-hngod     ac    fram    eallom         gif  Diihteea    gyfti  H  mihta    for- 

aspernatur^  sed  ab  uniyersis,  si  Domini  gratia  vires  con- 

gif  ontiman    ge-dafenlicun  ge-wonoUce  ai  hirh*don.      Kycenan 

cesserit,  tempore  opportuno  oonsuete  peragatur.  Coqidnie 

1      beecernei         :i  otSra  Hnga         ambiht-hns  swa  ae  balga    re- 

ac  pistrinffi  ceeterarumque  rerum    officina,  uti    sancta  re- 
gal byt         anra  ge-hwylc    swa  him  mihta      fylatan  blij>e 

gula  prsocipit,  imusquisque  prout  vires  suppetunt  gratula- 

gearwige    na  he  regales        beboda  )« Isitan  for-hogi- 

bondus  exhibeat,  ne  regulie  prsBceptorum  minimA  parvi- 

ende  for-g»ge       ")      awacw^ndum      apoetole        ealia 

pendendo  pnetereati  ac  sic  dicente  Apostoloj  omnium 

beboda  'f      na  ai   scyldig  he  wonige. 

mandatorum^  quod  absit,  reus  existat. 

Bale  and  Pits  give  the  following  titles  of  works  attri* 
buted  to  Dunstan^  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above : 
Ordinationes  Cleri,  lib.  i.;  Leges  Decimarum^  lib.  L;  Con- 
tra Saoerdotes  malos  ad  F^pam,  lib.  i. ;  Solutiones  Du- 
biorum  Eucharistiae^  lib.  i. ;  Epistolse  ad  diversos^  lib.  i. ; 
Epistokrum  contra  Edwinum,  lib.  i.;  Benedictionarium 
archiepiscopale^  lib.  u    The  last  is  perhaps  the  Benedic- 
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tional  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  library  (MS.  Cotton. 
Claudius^  A.  iii.)-  The  other  titles  are  evidently  the  mere 
creations  of  the  bibliographers ;  it  is  altogether  improbable 
that  Dunstan  should  have  published  a  book  of  letters 
against  king  Edwy* 

The  most  extensive  and  important  of  Dunstan's  writ- 
ings is  not  mentioned  in  the  old  lists,  although  a  copy  of  it 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Reg.  10  A.  XIII). 
It  consists  of  a  voluminous  commentary  on  the  Bene- 
dictine Rule,  resembling  the  other  scholastic  commen- 
taries of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  probably  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lectures  on  the  '^  Rule ''  delivered  in  the  early 
monastic  schools  at  Glastonbury,  Abingdon,  &c.  In  this 
commentary,  Dunstan  takes  first  the  words  of  the  text, 
and  then  proceeds  to  explain  or  amplify  the  directions 
there  pven,  and  frequently  to  comment  on  the  meaning 
and  derivation  of  the  words  themselves,  and  on  the  gram- 
matical constructions.  The  following  extract  will  serve  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  character  of  this  work.* 

Delieiat  turn  ampleeti.  Non  enim  prohibet  ddidas  tangere,  yd  gns- 
ture,  ied  cmn  aviditate  lamere,  et  cvm  amoris  desideiio  yetat  ampleeti. 
Spernitar  enim  jejuniiim  quod  in  Tespera  delidis  compenaatur,  dioente  pro- 
pheta,  Ecce  in  die  jejanii  yestri  inyenietor  Toluntas  yestra.  Volnntaa  enim 
hoc  in  looo  deliti»  inteHigvntnr.  Tota  die  epolaa  in  eogitatioiie  mminat, 
qui  ad  implendam  gularn  yeapere  libi  deUdaa  pnBparat.  Et  tale  jejuniam 
non  landatnr,  qnando  in  yeapere  delidosonim  dbonim  yenter  repletione 
diatenditor.  Neqne  enim  repntanda  eat  abetinentia»  ubi  ftierit  yentria  deli- 
doaa  aatnritaa  anbaecnta.  Ddidn  enim  carnalea  comeannim  reddnnt  ayidnm 
latiatam,  piginim,  et  aomnolentnm.  Delids  yero  spiritnalea  aatiatvm  reddnnt 
ayidum  et jocnndnm.  Illse  commeit»  generant  faatidinm,  hm  antem  comedenti 
angent  deaiderinm.  Hlfle  mnltnm  tarn  aeiem  mentia  obtandnnt,  h«  apiritiiale 
cordi  Inmen  infondnnt.  Ill»  aomnolentiam,  b»  yigiliaa  iubminiatrant* 
111«  corpori  aimol  et  anim»  prabent  torporem,  hn  antem  mnndia  oorde 
jngiter  domini  miniatrant  amorem.  Ill»  enim  iJMinnt  dedderare  lectnm, 
hm  antem  oodnm ;  ill»  aomnnm  h»  yero  regnnm ;  ill»  tnrpia  et  obacnra 
qn»mnt  cnbicaUy  h»  nnctam  enm  lanotia  et  Inddam  in  oodo  yolnnt  habere 
gloriam.    Ill»  delectant  in  Inpanari  cnm  aoortia  et  meretridbus  Indere,  h» 

•  MS.  Reg.  10  A.  ziii.,  fol.  46,  r^.    This  work  has  not  bees  printed. 
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enm  angelis  in  coelo  regnare.  IIlaB  laxnriosM  amplexm  detiderant,  he  ad 
amplexui  Christi  venire  festinant,  ut  cum  illo  quasi  sponsa  cum  sponao  in 
aeternum  quieicant.  Delicise  Tero  appellantur,  eo  quod  delicate  nntriant 
comedentem,  vel  quod  his  homines  delectentur.  Faciunt  enim  in  Dei  servi- 
tium  hominem  moUem,  tenerem,  et  delicatnm.  £t  Mgione  spirituales 
delicise  faciunt  hominem  pro  «tema  capessenda  gloria  vividum,  fortem,  et 
rigidum.  Et  ideo  ists  appetendse  sant,  illae  Tero  a  monachis  amplezands 
non  sunt.  Sed  quid  monachis  ama&dum  amplexandumque  sit  sequentia 
demonstrant. 

BdUitnu  qfDmutan'i  Writing: 

Dunstan's  **  Rule  "  is  saidbj  Pits  to  hare  been  printed  in  i9mo.  in  Belgium, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  a  copy,  or  with  the  title. 

Apostolatus  Benedictinorum  in  Anglia,  sive  Disceptatio  Historica  de  An- 
tiquitate  Ordinis  Congregationisque  Monachorum  Nigrorum  Sancti 
Benedioti  in  Regno  Anglise  •  .  .  Opera  et  Industria  R.  P.  Clementis 
Reyneri.  fol.  Duaci,  1626.  Pars  tertia,  pp.  77 — 94.  Regularis  Con- 
cordia Anglic»  Nationis  Monachorum  Sanctimonialiumque  orditur. 
The  Latin  text  of  I>nnstan*s  Rule. 

Geoi^  Biplsi  Canonici  AngU  Opera  Omnia  Chemyca,  &c.  12mo.  Cas- 
sellis,  1649.  pp.  240 — 989.  Tractatus  mazimi  domini  Dunstani  archie- 
piscopi  Cantnariensis  vere  philosophi  de  lapide  philosophorum. 


OSWALD.* 

Oswald,  who  shared  with  Dunstan  and  Ethelwold  the 
honour  of  laying  the  foundation  of  monachism  in  England, 
was  the  nephew  of  Odo  of  Canterbury,  and  was,  like  him, 
of  Danish  parents,  but  Oswald's  father  was  a  convert  to 
Christianity.     In  his  childhood  he  was  placed  under  Fri- 

*  A  life  of  Oswald,  by  Eadmer,  is  printed  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra, 
torn.  ii.  p.  191.  It  appears  to  be  little  more  than  «a  abridgment  of  a  life 
written  by  a  monk  of  Ramsey  in  the  time  of  archbishop  Alfric,  and  pre- 
served in  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  E.  z.  A  shorter  anonymous  Life,  which 
is  but  an  abridgment  of  Eadmer,  is  printed  in  Capgreve,  Not.  Legend.,  in  the 
Acta  SS.  Feb.  tom.  iii.  p.  75S,  and  in  t|ie  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Sec.  V., 
p.  729.  In  the  latter  work,  p.  735»  are  also  given  long  extracts  from  the 
Ramsey  Chronicle,  relating  to  Oswald. 

lives  of  Oswald  are  attributed  to  AlMc,  Folcard,  and  Senatus  of  Wor- 
cester, but  they  appear  to  be  lost.  In  Leland  and  Tanner,  Oswald  is  entered 
un^er  the  name  Odomm$. 
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degode,  and  made  great  progress  in  profane  as  well  as 
theological  learning.^  His  uncle  Odo  then  called  him  to 
Canterbury^  where  he  became  a  canon  of  the  old  minster ; 
but  he  already  shewed  a  preference  for  the  stricter  disci- 
pUne  of  the  monks,  and,  after  remaining  some  time  at 
Canterbury,  separated  by  his  manners  and  disposition  from 
the  married  clergy  among  whom  he  lived,  he  passed  over 
to  France  and  entered  the  abbey  of  Fleury,  then  celebrated 
for  the  severity  of  its  discipline.  Oswald  even  there  became 
distinguished  above  the  generality  of  the  monks  for  his 
rigid  mode  of  life,  and  for  his  implication  to  the  studies  of 
the  place ;  and  he  had  already  attained  to  the  grade  of 
deacon,  when  he  was  importuned  by  frequent  and  pressing 
letters  of  his  uncle  to  return  to  England.  At  length, 
sacrificing  his  inclinations  to  his  duty,  he  quitted  the 
retreat,  to  which  he  had  become  so  much  attached  as  to 
prefer  it  to  his  native  country;  but  he  only  landed  at 
Dover  to  hear  the  news  of  Odo's  death.  Oswald  would 
have  returned  immediately  to  Fleury,  but  he  was  retained 
by  his  kinsman  Oskitel,  who  had  been  promoted  some 
time  previously  from  the  bishopric  of  Dorchester  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  and  who  appears  for  some  reason  or 
other  to  have  neglected  to  seek  his  pallium  from  Rome 
till  the  year  of  Odo's  death,  a.d.  961.  He  was  now  pre- 
paring for  the  journey,  and  took  Oswald  in  his  train ;  but 
on  their  arrival  in  France,  the  latter  soon  quitted  his  kins- 
man and  went  direct  to  Fleury,  where  he  remained  till 
Oskitel's  return,  who  brought  him  back  to  England.t 

They  arrived  in  England  when  Dunstan  was  on  the 
point  of  being  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 

*  Eadmer,  Vit.  Otw.  pp.  19S,  193.  Chron.  Ramsieiu.  i^.  Act.  SS. 
Ord.  Bened.  Scec.  V.  p.  735. 

t  Eadmer,  pp.  194 — 197.  Wm.  Mftloub.  and  others  do  not  mentioii  thii 
second  visit  to  Fleury. 
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bury,  and  who,  equally  unable  to  retain  in  his  own  hands 
a  see  so  distant  from  his  other  dioceses  as  that  of  Worces- 
ter, and  unwilling  to  resign  it  into  the  hands  of  a  bishop 
who  might  be  lukewarm  in  the  cause  he  had  most  at 
heart,  selected  Oswald  for  his  successor,  and  presented 
him  to  king  Edgar.  His  long  residence  at  Fleury,  as 
well  as  his  known  love  for  monachism,  pointed  him  out 
as  a  suitable  instrument  in  the  primate's  hands.  Oswald 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester  in  962.*  Mercia 
appears  to  have  been  the  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
secular  clergy  were  most  powerful,  and  where  the  monks 
met  with  the  greatest  opposition.  Dunstan  himself,  as 
bishop  of  Worcester,  had  not  been  able  to  dislodge  the 
married  canons  from  his  cathedral ;  and  the  arrival  of 
Oswald  only  led  to  new  disputes.  After  a  long  and  ineffec- 
tual struggle,  the  bishop,  in  969,t  b\iilt  a  ooionastery 
and  church  near  the  cathedral,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary^  and  which  at  a  subsequent  period  usurped 
the  place  of  the  more  ancient  church  of  St.  Peter.  Here 
he  established  a  society  of  monks,  whom  he  had  brought 
from  Fleury,  together  with  a  few  others  whom  he  had  col- 
lected in  England.  The  year  after  this  occurrence  arch- 
bishop Oskitel  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  weak  prelate 
named  Ethelwold ;  his  temper  seems  not  to  have  been 
agreeable  to  Dunstan^  who  probably  obtained  his  resigna- 
tion, and  in  672  the  diocese  of  York  was  given  to  Oswald, 
who  immediately  hastened  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pallium. 
Dunstan,  at  the  same  time^  fearing  for  the  new  establish- 
ment at  Worcester  when  its  founder  should  be  removed, 

*  Annal.  Wigora.  ap.  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  472. 

f  Annal.  Wigom.  ib.  FLorent.  Wigorn.  snb  an.  969.  Eadmer,  Yit. 
Osw.  p.  202.  ChroB.  Ramti.  p.  741.  Osbert.  Vit  Danstan.  ap.  Mab.  p. 
701.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  370.  The  two  chnrches  stood  in  the 
same  chnrchyard  (in  eodem  ooemeterio),  and  the  people  of  Worcetter  some* 
timei  attended  service  in  one»  and  sometimea  in  the  other. 
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obtained  permission  for  Oswald  to  retain  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester  along  with  the  archbishopric,  and  it  appears 
that  subsequently  he  spent  more  of  his  time  at  Worcester 
than  at  YoA.* 

Oswald  had  shared  with  Dunstan  and  Ethelwold  the 
favour  of  the  king,  and  was  an  actiye  assistant  in  all  their 
plans  of  refcMrm.  He  was  present  at  the  councils  called 
by  Dunstan  to  suppress  the  married  priests,  but  he  seems 
to  have  had  little  success  in  reforming  the  clergy  of  Mercia» 
till  after  the  triumph  of  the  monks  at  the  conference  at 
Calne,  in  97B;  after  which  event  he  drove  the  clerks 
*^who  preferred  their  wives  to  the  church''  fipom  seven 
churches  in  his  diocese,  all  which  he  filled  with  monks^f 
In  983,  he  established  twelve  monks  of  Fleury  at  West- 
bury  ;  in  the  following  year  he  placed  monks  in  the  monas- 
tery at  P^rshore;  and  in  985  he  introduced  them  into  the 
abbey  of  Winchcombcj:  In  986,  Oswald  established  the 
important  foundation  of  Ramsey,  the  site  of  which  was  given 
by  Earl  Aylwin.§  Among  the  foreign  monks  whom  he 
brought  to  this  place,  one  of  the  first  was  the  celebrated 
scholar  Abbo  of  Fleury,  who  established  here  a  school 
which  exercised  a  wide  influence  on  Anglo-Saxon  science 
in  the  following  age.||  Abbo  stood  high  in  the  favour 
of  Dunstan,  and  at  his  request  he  compiled  a  life  of  St. 

*  Eadmer,  pp.  803,  SD4.    Annal.  Wigorn.  ib. 

t  Etdmer,  p.  901. 

t  AnnaL  Wigoni.  pp.  478,  473« 

§  The  Annal.  Wigorn.  p.  473,  place  the  foundation  of  Ramiey  at  this 
date.  Osbern,  Vit.  Ofw.  and  the  Chron.  Ramea.  carry  it  a  few  years 
earlier.    The  chronology  of  these  fonndatioDs  ia  eomewhat  obacnie. 

II  Hone  pater  Oiwaldus  poinit  in  coenoUo  Rametienti  monachot  docere, 
acholaa  regere,  et  qnibaicnnque  yaleret  enm  in  diiciplina  regnlarium  tnm  in 
sdentia  Uberali  prodetse.  Quod  et  fedt.  Hinc  ergo  procesiit,  nt  cum 
religionia  augmento  liberales  artes,  que  prius  ob  divenoa  caaui  in  neglectnm 
per  Angliam  Tenerant,  quaquaTenum  patria  Oawaldi  industria  et  sollicitu- 
dine  erentilatB  multipliciter  pullularent.  Eadmer,  p.  901  •  Conf.  W. 
Malnudi.  de  Gett.  Pontil.  Angl.  p.  870. 
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Edmund,  which  is  stiU  preserved.  After  having  remained 
two  years  at  Bamsey,  he  returned  to  France,  probably 
after  Dunstan's  death,  to  become  abbot  of  Fleury.*  Ma- 
billon  mentions  as  existing  in  MS.  in  his  time  a  treatise 
(or  letter)  on  Ghrammar,  addressed  by  Abbo  to  the  monks 
of  Ramsey,  probably  after  he  had  quitted  their  society. 

In  the  midst  of  his  new  foundations,  Oswald  had  at  last 
the  satisfaction  of  converting  or  ejecting  the  married 
clergy  of  Worcester.  The  contending  parties  who  occu- 
pied the  two  churches  held  their  ground  during  several 
years,  and  preserved  their  individual  opinions  and  inde- 
pendence. But  the  monks,  by  their  novelty  and  their 
superior  external  sanctity,  gained  &vour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people ;  till  at  length,  when  the  priests  saw  the  monks 
triumphant  throughout  England^  they  also  yielded  to  the 
hte  of  their  brethren,  and  their  superior,  named  Wensine, 
voluntarily  took  the  monastic  habit.  Oswald  survived 
Dnnstan  four  years.  On  the  8th  of  November  991,  he 
consecrated  the  church  of  Ramsey  ;t  and  after  a  longer 
residence  than  usual  at  that  place,  he  returned  to  Worces- 
ter, where  he  was  soon  afterwards  attacked  by  illness 
which  carried  him  off  very  suddenly.  He  died  on  the 
28th  of  February,  992,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Worcester.]: 

Four  books  have  been  attributed  to  Oswald,  none  of 
which  are  known  to  exist  at  present :  a  book  of  letters 
to  his  uncle  Odo ;  a  letter  or  treatise  addressed  to  Abbo, 
beginning  with  the  words,  ^'  Prtescientia  Dei  monachus  f* 
a  book  ad  sanetoi  dum  etset  FToriacif  beginning  with  the 

•  Eadmer,  ib.  Anon.  Vit.  Oswald,  in  Act.  SS.  Bened.  Saec.  V.  p.  730. 
Chron.  Hames.  ib.  p.  741.  Vita  Abbonis,  in  Mabillon,  Act  SS.  Ord.  S. 
Bened.  Ssc.  YL  part  i.  p.  40.    W.  Malmsb.  de  Geat.  Pontif.  p.  S70. 

t  Annal.  Wigorn.  p.  473.    Eadmer,  p.  S08. 

t  Sazon  Chron.  aab.  an.    Annalea  Wigom.  ib.    Ejadmer,  p.  SIO. 
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words,  ^^  Oswaldus  supplex  monachus;"  and,  Stldaita 
aynodalia.*  The  only  ground  for  the  first  of  these  titles 
appears  to  be  the  statement  of  his  biographers  that,  in 
answer  to  Odo's  letter  begging  him  to  return  to  Eng* 
land,  he  wrote  excuses  for  staying  at  Fleury*  It  is  diffi* 
cult  to  judge  of  the  authenticity  of  the  other  three, 
since  they  rest  on  the  simple  statement  of  the  old  biblio- 
graphers. 


Minor  Writers. — ^Aio,  Fulbbrtus,  Bricstan. 

Contemporary  with  the  prelates  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking,  lived  a  historian  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland, 
known  to  us  only  through  the  account  given  of  him  by 
Ingulf.  His  name  was  Aio;  be  had  been  a  monk  of 
the  religious  house  just  mentioned,  and  in  941,  when  after 
the  death  of  king  Athelstan  it  bad  fallen  into  a  state  of 
complete  desolation,  he  left  it  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Malms- 
bury.  He  was  recalled  to  Croyland  by  the  abbot  Turketel, 
when  the  abbey  was  restored  to  prosperity  in  946,  along 
with  another  learned  man  of  the  same  house  named  Brun, 
who  had  found  shelter  at  Winchester.  They  both  died 
in  one  year,  974,  and  were  buried  by  Turketel  in  the 
choir  of  the  church.  The  abbot  had  previously  assigned 
the  task  of  compiling  the  history  of  Croyland  to  Aio,  as 
being  profoundly  acquainted  with  tlie  documents  of  the 
old  abbey  that  had  been  destroyed,  to  Turgar,  who  in  his 
youth  had  been  a  witness  of  the  destruction  of  the  abbey, 
and  to  another  monk  named  Swetman :  these  three  com- 
pleted the  history  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Edgar,  963-4,  at  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been 

*  Tanner,  in  Odotiim, 

2  H  2 
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written.*  Turgar  alone^  then  a  mere  child,  had  been 
spared  by  the  Danes,  when  they  murdered  the  monks 
of  Croyland  in  870;  and  the  great  age  to  which  he 
would  have  attained  in  963  seems  to  throw  some  discredit 
on  Ingulfs  story.  It  was  this  Tuigar  also  who  supplied 
the  materials  from  which  a  Croyland  poet  named  Bricsta- 
nus  or  Bristanus  (who  is  only  mentioned  by  Ingulf) 
composed  an  elegy  on  the  destruction  of  the  monastery, 
from  which  Ingulf,  in  whose  time  it  was  extant,  quotes 
the  two  first  lines: — 

Qvomodo  soU  sedes  dudnm  regina  domoram, 
Nobilif  eoclesia,  et  naper  arnica  Dei.t 

Among  the  writers  of  this  period  is  mentioned  Fulber- 
tus,  or  Foldbriht,  the  first  abbot  of  Oswald's  monastery  of 
Pershore,  to  whom,  on  the  authority  of  Ralph  de  Diceto,t 
homilies  and  epistles  are  attributed.  We  learn  from  the 
Annals  of  Worcester  that  he  was  made  abbot  at  the 
foundation  of  that  house  in  984,  and  frx>m  the  same  autho- 
rity it  would  appear  that  he  died  in  the  year  988,  but  was 
restored  to  life  by  Oswald's  prayers ;  §  the  date  of  his 
death  appears  not  to  be  known.||  He  has  been  confounded 
by  some  writers  with  Fulbertus  Camotensis;  this  has 
added  to  the  imcertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  amount 
and  nature  of  his  writings. 

*  Ingulfi  Hist.  Croyland.  ed.  Gale,  pp.  S8,  33,  48,  51. 

t  Ingulf,  ib.  p.  S4. 

t  Ap.  Tanner,  in  F^ldebertui. 

i  Sanctuf  Oswaldus  snis  precibni  resuscitaTit  Falbertnm  abbatem  Penors. 
Annal.  Wigorn.  ap.  Wbarton,  p.  43. 

II  He  is  mentioned  in  Edgar's  charter  to  Pershore  (of  rather  donbtfnl 
aathenticity)  as  being  dead. 
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LANTFREDUS. 

Lantfbbdus,  or  Lamfiidus,*  was  one  of  the  disciples 
of  bishop  Ethelwold  of  Winchester,  and  is  known  only  by 
his  work  on  the  posthumous  miracles  of  St.  Swidiun,  com- 
posed apparently  a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  that 
saint's  relics,  probably  by  Ethelwold's  orders.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  history  or  character  except  from  his  own 
statement,  in  his  introductory  epistle  addressed  to  the 
monks  of  the  old  minster,  that  he  was  a  monk  and  pres- 
byter, and  from  the  assertion  in  the  rubric  of  a  very  early 
manuscript  of  his  work  that  he  was  *^  doctor  eximius/' 
A  Saxon  version  of  part  of  this  work  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  JosceUn.f  Bale  and  Pits 
attribute  to  him,  but  without  any  authority^  a  life  of 
Swithun. 

The  work  of  Lantfredus  is  interesting  only  because  the 
incidents  contained  in  it,  although  disfigured  by  the  super- 
stitious sentiments  of  the  age,  afford  important  illustrations 
of  the  manners  and  history  of  the  period.  His  style  is 
very  inflated,  and  it  is  rendered  obscure  by  the  adoption 
of  numerous  words  formed  from  the  Oreek  language, 
in  which  respect  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Latin 
literature  of  that  time.  The  following  extract  froxa  the 
introductory  epistie,  describing  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  church  in  England,  is  taken  from  the  manuscript  copy 
of  the  book  preserved  in  the  old  Royal  Library,  in  the 
British  Museum.} 

*  The  first  of  these  forms  appears  to  be  the  correct  one,  as  it  is  found  in 
the  splendid  and  nearly  contemporary  mannscript  of  the  British  Musenniy 
MS.  Reg.  15  C.  VII. 

f  Tanner,  in  Lan{fridu9» 

X  This  epistle  seems  to  hare  met  with  many  admirers»  for  it  is  not  «n- 
fieqiiently  found  separately  in  MS.  CoUectionf  of  Letters  of  Alcoin  and 
others. 
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Denique  ymeris  Bepties  leptenis  typice  compUtis  poet  gloriotam  «gas  anai- 
tasiiDi  Consolator  Spiritos  a  G«nito  promusas,  a  Genitore  miMiiSi  ab  utroqne 
progresfust  compar  ambobos  et  coseternasi  repentmo  fragore  ignis  instar  et 
linguae  proseaeam  irmit,  quo  latelMmtfomifori  metn  tribulom  territi,  quomm 
corda  complevit  sancti  tanta  infuaione  cariamatia,  ut  in  una  edam  apostolo- 
rum  vaticinatione  pariter  eadem  tempestate  dinoscerentor  sermones  om- 
niun  consona  Tooe  populomm.  Qui  diTi&o  referti  pnenmate,  foribna  pate- 
factis  dtiasime  Christum  pnedioabant  publice,  quern  dudum  septi  firmo 
monimine,  auribus  Yulgi  non  audebant  Taticinari.  Mozque  conTersis  ad 
fidem  panels  ez  eorum  consanguineis,  re^uentibns  sanam  CKteris  doctri- 
nam,  didaseali  adimplentes  veriloqui  mathites  qun  infit  jussionem  euntes 
in  omnem  dogmatizantes  orbem,  evangeliam  bumanse  omni  creatune» 
Judaid  relicta  erroris  perfidia,  optione  bis  senas  sortiti  provindas  totius- 
que  gentilitatis  fines  adgressi,  pene  univereum  Deo  favente  cosmum,  qna- 
terao  dimate  quadrifidnnii  ad  Christianse  fidd  religionem,  et  ad  sanct« 
trinitatis  agnitionem,  signis  Tirtutibusque  miraculorum  crednlitatem  pne- 
bentibos  conyerterunt,  quorum  equiperatores  noTissime  ad  gentes  peirene* 
runt  felicesy  in  Britannic  limitibos  commorantes,  qun  nuncnpantor  Angli 
SazoneSf  etiam  none  compeditas  nezibus  Zabuleis,  turificantesqne  dsemo- 
num  simulacris,  necne  varias  antiqute  malignitatia  iUusiones  pro  I>eo 
rerum  auctore  Tenerantes.  Qnas  ideo  felices  pnedioo,  quonlam  moz  audito 
Tcritatis  iumine,  relicta  dsemoxdace  pravitatis  caligine  susceperant  Cbristi- 
anitatem  absque  doctornm  strage ;  quam  gentea  ceterss  noacuntur  susce- 
pisse,  cum  cruoris  testium  respersione  multorum.  Gentes  nimirum  pnefatae 
Anglornm,  cum  tant»  sitibnndo  ardore  deyotionss  sperma  divini  percepera 
rematis,  ut  etiam  in  fide  rdigionis  CatboUc«y  uon  solum  pontifices,  coeno- 
bits,  et  abbates,  Terum  reges,  reginse,  ac  satrapce,  quamquam  baud  omnes, 
tamen  perplures  eztiterint  religionores  monachis  quamplurimis.  Quaprop. 
ter  idem  Dominus  Messias  Jesus  contulit  tantara  pnefatae  nationi  gratiam, 
.quatenus  sanotos  lere  innumerabiles  ez  privis  contriboUbus  posnderet,  per 
virtutem  Domini  curantes  totius  insulse  segros,  diversis  languoribus  oppres- 
ses. Sit  benedictus  noster  Dominus  sother  Christus,  qui,  assumpta  nostrae 
infirmitatis  idea,  bos  liberaYit  ab  aetemas  dampnationia  poena  quam  ille  pris* 
cus  cerestes  ottm  primogenito  iotulit,  fraudis  inrenta  versutae  nequitia» 
qui  dum  ooncupivit  creatori  majestati  similis  fieri,  cum  foret  cunctarum  ez- 
odlentissimus  creaturarum,  effectus  est  omnibus  deterior  rebus,  detrasusque 
tetri  in  ima  tartan,  etiam  nunc  imfna  jogis  luens  tormenta  Uvoris,  quod 
homo  inferior  natura,  utpote  ez  terrena  oorporatus  massa,  de  qua  nefanda 
pulsus  est  contumada,  perpetualiter  coelestem  poesessurus  est  amoenitatem. 

Editiotu  qfLmifiredtu, 

Henry  Wbarton,  Anglia  Sacra,  tom.  i.  fol.  Lond.  1691,  p.  333.     Lantfredi 

Epistola  prsemissa  Historiae  de  Miraculis  Switbini. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Julii,  torn  i.  M.  Antw.  1719,  pp.  328—337.  Swithimi  ViU 

et  Miracula,  per  Lamfridom  -Monachum  Wint 
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WOLSTAN. 

WoLSTAN  or  Wulstan  (or,  more  properly,  WulfBtan) 
was  a  monk  of  Winchester,  and  is  one  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  bishop  Ethelwold's  disciples  whose  writings  are 
left.    William  of  Malmsbury  says  that  he  was  a  cantor 
of  the  church  of  Winchester,  and  that  he  composed 
a  work  of  great  utility.  On  the  Harmony  of  Tones.*    He 
seems  to  have  been  distinguished  as  a  poet,  and,  at  the 
request  of  bishop  Alfheh  (Ethelwold's    successor),  de- 
scribed in  Latin  verse  the  Miracles  of  St.  Swithun,  as 
they  had  been  told  by  Lantfredus.     This  work,  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  is  still  extant, 
and    is    a  remarkable  monument    of   the   Anglo-Latin 
poetry  of  the  tenth  century.    Although  undeserving  of 
the  extravagant  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Leland,  it 
contains  many  tolerable  passages,  and  is  much  superior  to 
any  other  Latin  poetry  written  in  England  during  that 
period.     It  has  not  yet  been  printed.f    The  book  itself 
is  written  in  hexameter  verse ;  but  the  prologue,  which  is 
addressed  to  Alfheh,  is  in  elegiacs.    Wolstan  there  speaks 
of  himself  as  ^^  ultimus  Anglorum  servulus  hynmicinum,'' 
(the  last  word  being  explained  in  a  gloss  by  caniorum,)  and 
he  apologises  for  his  incapacity  for  the  undertaking. 

Sit  licet  Kgra  mihi  line  dogmalis  igiie  loqveUi, 

Nee  yaleam  tanto  leribere  digna  viro  i 
Hoc  tamen  engauin  qiiod  defero  biiuiii  amoris 

Commendare  tibi,  magne  pater»  atndvi. 

In  this  introduction,   Wolstan   gives   an  account  of 

*  Fedt  et  alii^  opos  de  tonomm  hanaonia  Talde  utile,  W.  Malmtb.  de 
Geat.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  56.  Wolatan  ia  alao  mentioned  in  Eadmer  and  Flo- 
rence of  Woroeater. 

f  An  early  copy  of  it  ia  contained  in  MS.  Reg.  15  C  VII.  along  with  the 
work  of  Lantfridni.    There  are  other  mannicripta  of  Wo]atan*a  work. 
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the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  Winchester.  The 
following  extract  from  the  same  poem,  which  contains 
a  description  of  the  trial  by  ordeal  as  used  by  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  forefathers»  will  give  an  idea  of  the  poet's  general 
style.* 


De  komint  pd  mida  nuam  iffmiimm  calibem  portmrit, 

Nobilis  interea  Flodoaldoi  onomate  qnidam 
MvItiplicM  pooaedit  opes»  qui  gnarns  in  urbe 
Uaentana  mercator  erat,  pnidenter  in  omni 
Re,  lemet  oircanupiciens,  cni  Temula  qnidam 
Senili  ditione  fait  sabjectof »  enmque 
Dilezit  nimiom,  quia  noverat  esse  fidelem. 
Prenditor  i»  subito  quodam  pro  crimioe  cam, 
Pneudis  Eadrid  fit  ductuB  et  ante  tribunal, 
Regia  quern  tenoit  tarn  Tilliila  nomine  Calne. 
Mandat  ut  hone  Tigilnm  teneat  coitodia,  donee 
lUins  adreniat  quern  jam  pnedizimus  heroa, 
Portaret  nudaque  menu  carbone  mbentem 
Ignitum  calibem,  foret  ineu^biliB  etsi 
Pergeret  inoolomis,  si  yero  nozius  esset 
Plecteret  hunc  gladio  tortor  eerrioe  retecto. 
Comperit  hoc  senior,  properat  festinus  et  ilio 
Quo  sibi  dilectus  jacet  inter  vincula  serous, 
Prsefectum  regisque  petit  quo  linqueret  omne 
Judicium  dementer,  et  ut  sibi  subderet  ipsum 
Serrili  ditione  hominem  sine  elade  peridi. 
Abnnit  ille  pred,  mrsumque  edfadt  ut  idem 
Iret  ad  examen,  calibem  gereretque  mbentem. 
Condoluit  nimium  senri  pro  morte  Plotholdut ; 
Rursus  ad  fiadricnm  pergit  com  munere,  et  illi, 
**  Hanc,"  ait,  "  aigenti  libram  tibi  confero  pun, 
Nee  minus  et  servum  tibi,  quo  fiunuletur  in  nvum, 
LInquere  ut  examen  tantum  digneris,  et  iste 
Eihigiat  virus  pro  quo  sum  tanta  locutus." 
His  multisque  aliis  oranti  corde  laborat, 
Dedeens  hoc  qnoniam  patienti  mente  nequibal 
Ferre,  suum  fkmulum  se  coram  morte  necari ; 
Quinetiam  tristes  simul  accessere  parentes 
Ejusdem  famuli,  donaria  multaque  spondent 
Pnefecto  r^:is,  quoniam  cnpiere  propinquum 
Eruere  a  turpis  patefacto  limine  mortis. 

•  AIS.  Reg.  15  C.  VII.  fol.  106,  r^ 
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In  Tamim  cuncti  votia  predbasqiie  Ubonnt ; 
Sprevit  eos  tumidus  mundi  pro  fascibui  onuiM ; 
JoBflit  adease  hominem ;  timidos  stetit  ille  Tooatus» 
Ignis  adeitqne  ingens,  et  mandat  nt  ipse  ministri 
Projidnnt  sannenta  rogo»  fUmmieqne  Torad 
Inmittnnt  rigidam  nimio  cnm  pondere  massam» 
QoK  statim  pmnis  recalescit  et  igne  nbescit. 
Tnm  jttbet  ignitom  judex  prodncere  fermm ; 
Paret  ei  famnlns,  productus  ab  igne  calibsqne 
Ezarsit  candens»  sdntillat,  et  nndique  fer? ens 
Stipiiibns  geminis  solitoqve  imponitnr,  et  mox 
Compniit  ipsum  hominem  massam  portare  ooactns. 
Accessit,  nudaqne  mann  timide  ezcipit  illam, 
Et  portat  calibem  mnlto  carbone  rabentem  ; 
Protinns  incandens  arsura  replevit,  et  ingens 
lUins  Tolam  nimio  tnrgore  pemstam, 
Signatnrqne  manus  statim  de  more  sigillo» 
Usque  diem  quem  Phoebus  agit  lustramine  terno. 

The  only  other  work  by  Wolstan  now  extant^istheLife 
of  his  master  bishop  Ethelwold,  written  in  Latin  prose^ 
in  a  style  below  mediocrity^*  as  the  following  extract  will 
serve  to  show. 

Tempore  quodam  hiemali  cum  fratres  secundum  Regults  ediotum  tempe- 
rins  ad  vigilias  snrgerent  et  noctumo  interrallo  psalmodie  et  lectioni  inser- 
▼irent,  quidam  monachus  nomine  Teodricus  ad  Dei  hominem  perrezit,  Tolens 
indiciis  de  quadam  necessitate  ei  indicare,  eumque  luminis  candelabrum 
manu  tenentem  reperit  et  legentem  et  sedula  agilitate  palpebrarum  seniles 
obtutus  acuentem:  ibique  diutius  stetit  attendens  quj^  studiose  oculos 
paginn  infigeret.  Surrezit  tandem  Tir  sanctus  a  lectione,  et  ille  frater  real- 
dens  accepit  candelam  coepitque  legere»  probans  utrum  et  ipse  posset  oenlos 
suos  sanos  ad  legendum  tam  diligenter  acuere  ricut  Episcopum  suos  caligan- 
tes  fedsse  viderat.  Sed  ilia  temeritas  non  impune  evenit  iUi.  Nam  sequenti 
nocte  cum  membra  sopori  dedisset,  apparuit  ei  quidam  vultu  incognitus  ter- 
ribili  comminatione  dicens  ad  eum,  "  Qua  temeritateprKsumsisti  ezprobiwe 
Episcopum  preterits  nocte  in  legendo  ? "  Cumque  treme&otns  se  hoc  fecisse 
negaret,  ille  torvis  in  eum  intuensluminibus,  *'  Non  potes»"  inquit, "  mefal-^ 
lendo  ludere  sicut  «stimas:  sed  hoc  signum  tun  prnsumtionls  habeas." 
Et  luBc  dicens  incussit  violenter  ictum  oculis  qus  digito  suo,  statimque  dolor 
oottlorum  validus  secntus  est,  qui  eum  multis  diebus  Tehementer  ailligebat, 
donee  satisftustione  culpam  deleret  quam  in  sanctum  Tirum  incaute  oommisit. 

Bale  attributes  also  to  Wolstan  a  life  of  king  Ethd- 

*  This  work  is  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  who  describes  it  as 
written  "  stylo  mediocri/'    De  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  56. 
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wulf,  perhaps  from  a  confusion  of  the  names  of  Ethelwulf 
and  Ethelwold. 


Acta  Sanctomm  Ordinis  S.  BenedictL  S«eiiloiii  V.  fol.  Liit.  Paris»  1685. 
pp.  608--6S4.  Wolstan's  Life  of  Ethelwold.— pp.  688—635.  The 
Introduction  to  the  metrical  history  of  the  Minclea  of  St.  Swithnn. 


BRIDPERTH. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  school  at 
Ramsey  was  Bridferth,  known  chiefly  by  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Scientific  Treatises  of  Bede.    Very  little  is 
known  of  Bridferth^s  personal  history.     He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Abbo  of  Fleury ;  *  and,  as  Leland  says 
that  he  was  called  by  some  Tkameffanus^  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  had  first  been  a  monk  of  Thomey,  and  that 
after  the  foundation  of  Ramsey  by  Oswald,  he  had  re- 
moved thither  to  join  himself  with  Abbo.    From  a  passage 
in  his  life  of  Dunstan,t  it  would  appear  that  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  earlier  disciples  of  that  pre- 
late, and  had  resided  at  Canterbury.    It  has  not  hitherto 
been  observed  that  Bridferth  had  pursued  his  studies 
in  France  5  though  in  his  commentary  on  Bede,  De  Tem- 
porum  Ratione,  he  mentions  an  observation  which  he  had 
himself  made  at  Thionville.^     Bale  says  that  Bridferth 
flourished  about  a.d.  980.    All  the  known  allusions  to  him 
seem  to  concur  in  pointing  him  out  as  the  most  eminent 
English  mathematician  of  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  cen-» 
tury. 

*  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr*  torn.  ii.  pref.  p.  iz. 

t  Bridferth,  Vit.  Donst.  fol.  74,  r^. 

I  Ego  antem  in  Gallia  in  loco  qui  Teotonia  villa  dicitnr  conatitatui,  statna 
mei  umbram  metieni,  novendecim  pedea  et  semia  inyeni. '  Bed.  Op.  torn.  ii. 
p.  103. 
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Bridfeith's  commentaries  on  the  two  treatises  of  Bede 
De  Natura  Rerum  and  De  Temporum  Ratione  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  method 
of  teaching  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  schools.  They  are  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  notes  of  the  lectures  delivered  in 
the  school  at  Ramsey.  Bedels  treatises  were  still  the  text 
books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholars.  In  commenting  upon 
them^  Bridferth  adduced  various  kinds  of  illustrations. 
Sometimes  he  supports  the  statements  of  Bede  by  slight 
numerical  calculations.  In  some  instances  he  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  text^  where  the  words  of  the  original 
appeared  to  him  not  sufficiently  clear ;  thus^  when  Bede 
says  (De  Nat.  Rer.  cap.  11)  that  stars  never  fall  from 
heaven,  though  people  see  sparks  flying  about  with  the 
wind,  Bridferth  explains  more  fully  the  meaning  of  his 
writer  by  saying  that,  ^although  we  see  sparks  fsdl  from 
the  air,  which  common  people  suppose  to  be  stars  falling 
from  the  firmanent;  yet  it  is  not  so,  but  while  the.  wind 
ffies  through  the  air,  it  touches  the  lether  also,  and  carries 
thence  with  it  sparks  which  glitter  like  stars/^  *  Some- 
times Bridferth  amplifies  and  adds  to  his  original^  as  in 
the  following  instances : — 

Die  autem  primo  hue  facta  eti.  Lux  que  primo  die  facta  est,  non  adeo 
clara  erat,  ricnt  nunc  ista  ert :  quia  aqvia  omnia  repleta  «not,  quamvis  ni'* 
una  deniis,  at  rabtiliuimis.    (De  Nat.  Rer.  c.  ii.) 

QiMB  {elementa)  tamen  quadam  naiura  propin^iiaie  riHmet  Ua  eammii' 
Cimimrf  m$  terra  qmdem  arida  etfrigidaffrighdm  aqtUB :  aqua  vero/Hffida  ei 
kumidaf  kumido  aeri :  parro  aer  kamiitie  et  eaiiimt^  eaUdo  igm  .*  igmU 
guogue  eaiidiu  et  aridu»  terrm  eocietur  aridx,  De  Sysygiia,  id  eat,  oon- 
janctionibna  ekmentoram,  pauca  didt.  Omne  namqne  corporeum  qnataor 
•«pe  dictii  constat  elementii,  qvoram  nnnmqnodqne  dnaa  habet  qnalitates, 
nnarn  propiiam,  alteram  Tero  altering  element!»  aicnt  in  tern  frigiditaa  eC 
ariditas.    Ariditaa  ergo  propria  est  terrae  qualitas :  firig;iditas  non  propria 

.  *  Qiumme  mdeanm»  ignkmhe  e»  ittkere  iapeoe  portari  vemiie,  Qnamns 
ignicolos  ex  sethere  videamns  labi,  qnod  vnlgas  yidens  patat  cadere  stellas  a 
firmamento  ;  sed  non  ita  fit,  sed  dam  yentos  aera  pervolat,  «therem  etiam 
tangit,  et  inde  sctntiilas  in  modam  stellamm  radtantes  secnm  anfert. 
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teme,  sed  aqu»  ;  sic  et  de  csteria.  Nam  frigiditM  propiia  eit  aqiue  qoali- 
tas,  humiditaf  veto  ab  aere  illi  venit.  Sic  aeris  humiditas  propria,  at  calidi- 
tas  ex  igne  deaoendit.  Similiter  et  ignlB  propria  est  caliditas,  sed  ariditatem 
de  terra  sumit.  Sex  igitur  qnalitatibiis  syzygis  sunt.  Chuumm  quatnor  di- 
cvntar  immediate  et  nex«,  non  egentes  medietate  qua  conjiiDgaiitar.  Ignis 
enim  csliditas  cam  terrena  irigiditate  oonjimgitar  in  sicdtate.  Rorsns  aqa« 
huniditas  copolator  cum  terrena  siccitate  in  frigiditate.  Caiiditas  Tero  aeris 
com  frigiditate  aqu«  conjungitar  in  hnmiditafce.  Aeris  vero  hnmiditas  com 
igneasiocitate  oonjnngitar  in  caliditate.  H«  sunt  qnatoor  qme  dicontur  im- 
mediate et  nexe.  Restant  dose  que  dicuntnr  mediate  et  dissone,  qoia  non 
posannt  sibi  oonjangi  sine  medio,  obstante  qoalitatum  diversitate.  Ignis  enim 
caUdns  et  siccus  com  aqua  humida  et  frigida  conjongi  non  potest  sine  medio, 
id  est,  sine  terra.  Rorsns  aer  bumidus  et  calidus  com  terra,  que  frigida  est 
et  sicca,  conjnngi  non  potest  sine  medio,  id  est  aqua,  que  locum  tenet  medie- 
tatis,  et  conjungit  ntrumque.    (De  Nat.  R.  c.  iT.) 

Sometimes  these  commentaries  become  mere  explana- 
tions and  derivations  of  words^  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample : — 

Stelle  et  sidera  inter  se  diiferunt.  Nam  stella  est  qnelibet  singnlaris  a 
stando  dicta,  quia  semper  in  coelo  fixa  stat :  Sidera  Tero  sunt  stellis  plurimis 
facta,  ut  Hyades  et  Pleiades.  Astra  autem  stelle  sunt  grandes,  ut  Orion, 
Bootes.  Sed  bee  nomina  scriptores  confondunt,  dun  et  astra  pro  stellis, 
et  Stellas  pro  sideribns  ponunt. 

In  these  commentaries  Bridferth  quotes  the  authorities 
of  the  fathers  of  the  churchy  as  Clemens^  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Isidore,  &c. ;  with  those  also 
of  Latin  writers  of  a  different  class,  such  as  Pliny,  Ma- 
crobius,  Marcus  Varro,  Terentianus,  Priscian,  Hyginus, 
and  Marcianus  Capella;  and  he  frequently  cites  the  Latin 
poets  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Terence,  and  Lu- 
ean,  as  writers  well  known  to  his  readers. 

Bridferth's  Commentary  on  the  tract  De  Temporum 
Ratione  is  full  and  copious ;  that  on  the  book  De  Natura 
Rerum  is  much  more  brief,  and  extends  only  to  the  thirty- 
sixth  chapter.  He  has  also  left  shorter  comments  on  the 
tracts  De  Indigitatione  and  De  Batione  Unciarum,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Bede.  Pits  attributes  to  Brid- 
ferth two  other  works,  De  Principiis  Mathematids,  lib*  i. 
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and  De  Institatione  Monachoram^  lib.  i.,  but  of  which 
nothing  further  is  known.* 

Only  two  Manuscripts  of  the  Life  of  Dunstan  are  known, 
that  from  which  it  was  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
and  the  Cottonian  Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum, 
The  former  contained  the  preface  of  the  author,  who  only 
gives  there  the  initial  letter  of  his  name,  ^^  B.  Sacerdos ;  '^ 
but  Mabillonf  conjectured  on  very  fair  grounds  that 
the  name  was  Bridferth,  and  his  opinion  appears  to 
have  been  generally  adopted.  An  extract  from  this 
work,  which  is  by  much  the  most  valuable  biography  of 
Dunstan,  will  afford  the  best  specimen  of  Bridferth's 
general  style  of  writing.  The  following  is  his  account 
of  the  violent  scene  at  Edwy's  coronation,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Dunstan  was  banished.^ 

Foit  hunc  sQirezit  Eadwig  filim  Eadmimdi  regis,  etate  quidem  jnTenis 
pairaque  regnandi  gratia  poIieoB,  licet  in  ntraque  plebe  regnm  numeros 
nominaqae  suppleret  electm.  Huic  quaedam,  licet  natione  praecelsa,  inepta 
mnlier  cum  adnlta  filia,  per  nefandmn  familiaritatis  lenodniiim  sectando,  in- 
herebat,  eotenos,  Tidelicet,  qao  sese  Tel  etiam  natam  raam  ivb  oonjugali 
titalo  illi  innectendo  sociaret.  Qnas  ille,  ut  aiunt,  altematim,  quod  jam 
pudet  dicere,  turpi  palpata  et  absque  pudore  utriusque  libidinose  trectavit. 
Et  cum  tempore  statute  ab  uniyersis  Anglorum  principibus  oommuni  elec- 
tione  ungueretur  et  oonsecraretur  in  regem,  die  eodem  post  regale  sacrse  in- 
stitutionis  unguentum  repente  prosilivit  lascivus,  linquens  Ista  connTia  Tel 
decibiles  optimatum  suorum  oonsessiones,  ad  predictum  scelus  lenodnii. 
Et  cum  Tidisset  summua  pontificum  Oda  regis  petulantiam  mazime  in  oon- 
secrationis  sun  die  omni  per  gyrum  consedenti  senatui  displioerct  «it  coe- 
piscopis  suis  et  cseteris  principibus,  '*  Eant  qunso  quilibet  ez  yobis  ad  re- 
duoeadum  legem,  quo  sit  ut  oondeoet  in  hoc  r^gali  convirio  suorum  satellitnm 
jocundus  oonsessor.'*  At  Uli  molestiam  regis  Tel  mulierum  querimoniam 
incurrisse  metuentes,  singuli  se  subtrahentes  recusare  coeperunt.  Ad  eztre- 
Bum  Tcro  elegemnt  ex  omnibus  duos  quos  animo  constantissimos  noyerant» 
Dunstanum  sdlioet  abbatem,  et  Cynesium  episoopum,  ejus  consanguineum, 
ut  omnium  jussui  obtemperantes,  regem  yolentem  yel  nolentem  reduoerent 

*  Wanley  describes  a  MS.  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  con- 
taining miscellaneous  scientific  matter  in  Latin  and  Saxon,  in  which 
Bridforth's  name  occurs  more  than  once,  and  which  appears  to  contain  some 
of  his  works. 

t  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Saec.  V.  p.  654. 

t  MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  B.  XIII.  fol.  76,  r*. 
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ad  reUctam  sedeoi.  Et  ingresn  jvxta  principmn  luornm  pneoepta,  inireoe- 
ruot  regiam  coronam,  quK  miro  metallo  aari  vel  argenti  gemmammqae  Tario 
nitore  conserta  iplendebat,  procul  a  capite  ad  terram  usque  negligenter 
andsam»  ipmmque  more  maligno  inter  utraaqoe,  Tclat  in  tiU  snilloniiB  to- 
latabro  creberrime  Yolntantem,  et  dizemnt  ei,  **  Noatri  noa  procerci  ad  te 
rogitando  misenint,  at  eaa  qnantocius  ad  condignum  sessionia  tuae  tricli- 
niam,  et  ne  spemas  optimatom  tnomm  betia  interesse  conTiriis.*'  At  Dan- 
•tanoa  prinram  incrBpttana  mnUemm  ineptiasi  manu  ana  dum  noUet  ezenrgere 
extraxit  earn  de  moecfaali  ganeanun  aocubita,  inpositoqne  diademate,  duzit 
earn  secum  licet  vi  a  mulieribus  raptnrn  ad  regale  consortiam.  Tunc  eadem 
^thelgifa,  sic  erat  nomen  ignominioste  mulieris,  inanea  orbes  ocnloram 
contra  yenerandnm  abbatem  ferventi  furore  retorait»  inquiens,  **  hiquBmodi 
hominem  ultra  modum  ease  magnanimum,  qui  regis  in  secretum  temerarios 
intraret."  Audivimus  enim  in  veterum  regum  libellis  Jeiabelem,  errore  gen- 
tilitatis  et  Tipereo  yeneno  perfti8am»die  nocteqne  in  piophetas  Dei  amara  de- 
teatatione  aaerisae,  et  in  montem  usque  non  persequi  destitiase.  Ita  et  htec 
^npudens  virago,  ex  hac  die  prsedicta  eodem  Jezabelis  flatu  venenifero  per- 
lusa,  licet  nomine  Christiano  uteretur  indigna,  virum  Dei  Dunstanum 
oonaiiiis  inimicabilibus  persequi  non  quievit,  quouaqne  peatiferam  execra- 
tionia  sue  voluntatem  cum  adaucta  r^;is  inimicitia  adimjderet. 

Bditiotu  of  Britlfertk, 

Venerabilis  Bedae  Preabyteri  Anglo-Sazonis  Opera,  fol.  Colon.  Agrip.  IG\2. 
torn.  i.  pp.  1128—131,  Bridferth*s  Gloss  on  Bede  De  Indigitatione.— 
p.  143,  Bridferth's  Gloss  on  the  tract  de  Ratione  Undarum.  torn.  ii. — 
pp.  1 — 99t  Bridferth's  Commentary  on  Bede  De  Natura  Rerum. — ^pp. 
45 — 99  (properly  139),  Bridferth's  Commentary  on  Bede  De  Tempo» 
rum  Ratione.  These  Commentaries  are  reprinted  in  other  editions 
of  Bede*s  works. 

Acta  Sanctorum,  Mali,  tom.  vr,  foL  Antverpise,  1685,  pp.  346^358.  Brid- 
fierth's  Life  of  Dnnstaui  imperfect. 


ALFRIC  OF  MALMSBURY. 

Of  Aliric  of  Malmsbury  (or^  as  he  is  called  by  some, 
Alfred,  *)  and  of  his  writings,  we  can  gather  very  little 
certain  information.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally-  a 
monk  of  Glastonbury  under  Dunstan,  by  whom,  at  the 
appointment  of  king  Edgar,  he  was  consecrated  abbot  of 
Malmsbury  in  9J4.     His  name  occurs  as  a  witness  to 

«  He  haa  a  double  entry  in  Tanner,  under  the  heads  A^firtdut  and 


t 
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Edgar's  charter  to  Ramsey  in  that  year,*  and  to  a  charter 
of  the  same  king  to  the  old  minster  at  Winchester  in  the 
year  following.  In  990  AlMc  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Sideman  in  the  bishopric  of  Crediton,  which  he  held,  ac- 
cording to  Oodwin,  till  his  death  in  999«  But  this  date 
can  scarcely  be  correct,  as  the  name  of  his  successor 
Alfwold  appears  in  the  list  of  Bishops  in  the  Cottonian 
manuscript,  Tiberius  B.  v.  which  cannot  have  been  written 
later  than  994  or  995 ;  t  we  must  therefore  suppose  that 
Alfric  filled  the  see  of  Crediton  during  a  very  short  period. 
Accordingly,  William  of  Malmsbury  tells  us  that  he  lived 
only  four  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric^ 
The  same  writer  says  that  he  was  a  learned  man; 
and  that,  as  abbot  and  bishop,  he  was  alike  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  building  and  for  the  rigour  with  which  he 
persecuted  the  secular  clergy  .§  The  old  bibliographers 
attribute  to  Alfric  of  Malmsbury  a  scientific  treatbe,  De 
naturis  rerum,  and  a  history  of  his  abbey,  De  rebus  mi 
ccenobii.  No  such  works,  however,  are  now  known  to 
exist.  William  of  Malmsbury  has  wrongly  attributed  to 
this  Alfric  the  writings  of  Alfred  of  Canterbury.! 


*  The  aathority  of  which»  however,  appears  liable  to  raspicioii. 

t  Printed  in  the  ReliqaiB  AntiquBBi  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

X  W.  Malmab.  Vit.  Aldhelmi,  ap.  Wharton,  p.  S3. 

§  Turn  Tero  Donatanus  ibidem  Ealfridam,  \\eg.  Ealfiricum]  cai  multum 
religionifl,  plnrimnm  vero  literamm  inesse  cognoTerat,  abbatem  constituit. 
Nee  multo  pott  in  Cridiodunensem  epiacopnm,  qui  none  Exoniensis,  Yimm 
aingnlaris  ntrobique  indnstrisi  hie  in  conitmendiB  Bdificiis,  ibi  in  refrs- 
nandie  dericis/*  W.  Malmsb.  Vit.  Danttan.  ap.  Leland,  p.  162.  In  his 
history  of  the  kings,  Malmsbory  calls  him  Alfric.  —  Quonim  unum  nomine, 
Ehricwn,  vinim  in  omnxbns  eccledasticnm,  &c.     De  Gest.  Reg.  p.  58. 

U  W.  Mahnsb.  Vit.  Aldhelm.  ib. 
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ALFRIC  OF  CANTERBURY. 

No  Anglo-Saxon  writer  has  excited  so  much  interest  in 
modem  times  by  his  works  as  Alfric  ^  the  grammarian/  as 
he  has  been  generally  named^  firom  his  grammar ;  and  yet 
there  are  few  whose  personal  history  is  involved  in  so  much 
confusion  and  uncertainty.'*^  This  arises  in  part  from  the 
name  having  been  extremely  common  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  author  of 
the  different  books  which  bear  this  name  by  internal  evi- 
dence. Leland  separated  one  Alfric  into  three,  and  Bale 
gave  each  of  these  three  a  distinct  chapter.  On  the  other 
hand,  Usher  joined  three  into  one,  confounding  Alfric  of 
Canterbury  with  Alfric  of  York  and  Alfric  of  Malmsbury. 
The  historians  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
such  as  William  of  Malmsbury  and  Matthew  Paris,  do  not 
seem  to  have  escaped  from  the  same  confusion. 

Alfric  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  his  father  being  ealderman  or  earl  of  Kent.^ 
When  young,  his  education  was  entrusted  to  one  of  the 
secular  priests,  who,  as  he  says,  could  with  difficulty  un- 

*  Henry  Wliarton  wrote  a  learned  **  Dissertatio  utrom  Elfricas  Grammati- 
ena?"  (printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  125,)  to  prove  that  the 
grammarian  waa  Alfric  of  York.  His  arijnmemta  were  assailed  by  Mores  in 
a  book  on  this  subject  published  posthumously  by  Thorkelin  (under  the  tide, 
Edwardi-Rowei  Moresi  de  iElfrico,  Dorobemensi  Archiepiscopo,  Commen- 
tarios :  edidit  Grimus  Johannis  Thorkelin.  4to.  London,  1789),  who  insists 
that  the  grammarian  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Wharton's  opinion 
has  been  more  recently  brought  forward  and  adyocated  by  the  author  of 
*  Ancient  History,  English  and  French,  exemplified  in  a  regular  dissection 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle '  (8to.  London,  1830),  in  which  Wharton's  Disserts- 
tion  is  reprinted.  This  last  writer  appears  not  to  have  known  the  book  by 
Moras. 

t  M.  Paris,  Vit.  Abbat.  S.  Albani,  p.  49. 
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derstand  Latin^  and  from  whose  misconduct  he  seems  to 
have  derived  a  contempt  for  the  whole  class  of  secular 
clergy.*  When  Ethelwold  opened  the  monastic  school  at 
Abingdon^  about  960,  Alfric  left  his  former  teacher  to 
become  one  of  his  scholars,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  ac- 
companied him  afterwards  from  Abingdon  to  Winchester .f 
This  Alfric  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  who  was 
made  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  in  969,;^  and  who,  according  to 
Matthew  Paris,  composed  the  form  of  service  in  honour 
of  that  saint  which  was  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Leland.§ 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  account  Matthew 
Paris  gives  of  the  abbot  Alfric  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
everything  we  know  of  Alfric  the  grammarian  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  he  says  that  he  had  previously 
lived  a  secular  life,  and  that  he  had  been  chancellor  to 
king  Ethelred.  We  think  it  more  probable  that  Alfric 
remained  at  Winchester,  until  a.  d.  988  or  989,  when  he 
was  sent  by  Alfheh,  then  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  regu- 

*  Hwilon  ic  wiste  )>fet  sum  msesse-preost,  se  |>e  min  magister  wses  6nJ>am 
timan,  hsefde  ^  b6c  Genesis,  &Dd  he  ciij>e  bedaele  Lyden  dnderatiiidan. 
Alfric's  Preface  to  Genesis.  Once  I  knew  that  a  certain  nuui-pHeit,  who 
wa»  my  vuuter  at  that  time,  had  the  book  qf  Geneeie,  and  he  could  eearcely 
underetand  Latin,  He  says  immediately  afterwards,  "Sa  tingelsredan  pre- 
ostas,  gif  hi  hwiet  litles  andersUiDdatJ  of  y>am  Lyden  b6cun,  |»onne  )>inc'8 
him8ona|>tet  hi  magon  mere  Ureowas  be6n,  the  unlearned  prieete,  if  they 
know  tome  little  of  the  Latin  book»,  they  fancy  eoon  that  they  may  he  great 
echolar», 

t  Ego  ^Ifricus  alnmnns  Athelwoldi  benevoli  et  Tenerabilis  prcsnUs. 
Latin  Prefoce  to  the  Homilies.  Nos  content!  smnos  sicut  dididmns  in 
schola  Athelwoldi  yenerabilis  prsesulis,  qni  mnltosad  bonnm  imbuit.  Latin 
Prefiuie  to  the  Grammar. 

t  Eadmer,  Vit.  S.  Oswald,  p.  201. 

§  Iste  Tisione  prsmonitus  Sancti  Albani,  quam  nunc  cantator  composnit 
historiam,  et  eidem  notam  melicam  adaptavit,  et  auctoritate  fratris  sui  archie- 
piscopi  mnltis  lods  Anglia  fecit  publicari,  diemqne  cgnsdem  martyris  hono- 
rari,  statnens  at  die  Jovis  (nisi  praoccupatnr  legitimis  temporibus)  missa 
de  ipso  pertinentiis  solemniter  celebretnr.  M.  Paris,  Vit.  Abb.  S.  Alb.  p. 
43.  AlAricnm  .  .  .  qnem  constat  D.  Albani  Litnrgiam,  qua  etiam  nunc 
monachi  ibidem  ntuntor,  ezarasse.    Leiand,  de  Script.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  1^0. 
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late  or  govern  the  newly  established  abbey  of  Ceme^  in 
Dorsetshire^  at  the  request  of  the  founder;,  ealderman 
Ethelmer.*  He  states  that  at  this  time  he  was  a  monk 
and  presbyter  (maesse-preost).  Alfric  evidently  lived  for 
some  time  imder  the  patronage  of  Ethelmer  and  his  son 
ealderman  Ethelward,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  several 
of  his  books^  and  more  especially  his  large  collection  of 
Anglo*Saxon  homUies^  consisting  of  two  series^  one  com- 
posed soon  after  he  went  to  Ceme^  apparently  in  the  year 
990,  the  other  about  the  end  of  991,  after  the  Danish  in* 
vasion  of  that  year  which  is  alluded  to  in  it.  In  the 
MS.  of  the  homiUes  now  preserved  in  the  public  Kbrary 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
be  in  Alfric's  own  hand-writing,  he  states  that  he  had 
written  a  copy  of  these  homilies  for  Ethelward,  in  which, 
at  his  desire,  he  had  inserted  four  more  homilies  than 
in  the  manuscript  just  mentioned.f  It  was  also  at 
Ethelward's  request,  that  Alfiric  made  his  translation  of 
Genesis;  and  it  was  probably  at  the  instigation  of 
Ethelmer  that  he  abridged  the  '  rule '  of  Ethelwold  for 
the  monks  of  his  other  foundation  of  Eynsham  in  Ox- 
fordshire, whom  he  had  visited  and  of  whom  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  direction:  in  the  preface  to 
this  book  he  states  that  he  had  passed  many  years  in 
Ethelwold's  school^    It  may  be  observed  that  at  this 

*  Ic wcai*  asend  on  iE«clredea  dsege  cyninges  fram  MUeage  bia- 

oope  AlSelwoldes  sfter-^ngan  to  somam  mynstre  |>e  is  Cernel  ge-haten 
)»arh  .SSelmKrea  bene  jfos  l^egenes.     Praef.  to  Homilies,  Wanlej,  p.  153. 

f  Quid  necesse  eat  in  hoc  codice  capitula  ordinare,  cum  pnedizimits  quod 
.zl.  aententias  in  se  contineat,  ezcepto  quod  ^thelwerdus  dnz  yeUet  habere 
.zl.  quattnor  in  sno  libro.    Wanley,  p.  153. 

X  JEHricuB  abbas  Egneahamenaibna  fratribus  salutem  in  Christo.  Eoce 
▼ideo  Tobiscnm  degens  tos  necesae  haberCi  qnin  nnper  rogatu  iEthelmeii  ad 
monachicum  habitum  ordinati  estis,  &c.  .  .  .  Fateor  me  Taide  timide  idipsum 
sumere,  sed  nee  andeo  omnia  vobia  intimare  qiue  in  Mchola  ^ut  degem  Mti/- 
ii$  imnis  de  moribna  sen  consaetadinibas  didici.  MS.  Corp.  Chr.  CoU.  Cambr. 
No.  S65. 
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period  Alfric  generally  speaks  of  himself  by  the  title  of 
abbot. 

The  next  event  in  the  life  of  Alfiric  is  his  promotion  to 
the  bishopric  of  Wilton.  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  immediately  succeeded  Sigeric  in  989,  or  990,  when 
this  prelate  was  removed  to  Canterbury ;  but  this  is  in- 
consistent with  his  residence  at  Ceme.  Moreover,  Alfric 
gives  himself  the  simple  title  of  monk  in  the  dedication  of 
his  homilies  to  archbishop  Sigeric  in  990  or  991.  It  is 
most  probable  that  there  was  another  bishop  of  Wilton 
between  Sigeric  and  Alfric,  or  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  see.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  list  of  bishops  composed, 
as  appears  from  internal  evidence,  not  earlier  than  994,  in 
which  Sigeric  is  placed  as  the  last  in  the  list  of  archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  he  is  also  the  last  in  the  list  of  bishops  of 
of  Wilton ;  and  as  that  list  was  made  by  a  person  who 
was  best  acquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  the  southern  dio- 
ceses, it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have  omitted  the 
name  of  so  remarkable  a  man  as  Alfric,  had  he  then  occu- 
pied that  see.  Florence  of  Worcester  mentions  a  bishop  of 
Wilton  named  Alfstan,  who,  in  992,  was  joined  with  the 
earls  Alfric  and  Theodred  in  the  command  of  a  fleet 
against  the  Danes. 

From  these  circumstances  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  Alfric  filled  the  bishopric  of  Wilton  during  a  very 
brief  period  previous  to  the  death  of  Sigeric  of  Canter- 
bury in  995.  As  Bishop  of  Wilton,  Alfric  appears  to 
have  joined  with  his  neighbour  Wulfsine  bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, in  reforming  the  clergy  of  the  two  dioceses,  and  in 
driving  out  the  secular  priests.  Either  now,  or  before  his 
promotion  to  the  see  of  Wilton,  he  addressed  to  Wulfsine 
the  collection  of  Canons  drawn  up  at  his  request,  in  which 
occurs  a  strong  declaration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  relating  to  the  eucharist,  which  gave  his 
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Anglo-Saxon  homilies  so  much  importance  in  the  eyes  of 

the  reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century :  *^  this  sacrifice,^' 

he  sayS;  ^^  is  not  made  his  body^  in  which  he  suffered  for 

us,  nor  his  blood  which  he  shed  for  us^  but  it  is  made 

spiritually  his  body  and  his  blood,  like  the  manna  which 

rained  from  heaven  and  the  water  which  flowed  firom  the 

rock."*     While  bishop,  he  wrote  also  his  *'sermo  ad 

clericos  '^  in  which  he  condemns  strongly  the  marriage  of 

the  clergy,  although  he  states  in  it,  that  he  does  not  wish  ' 

to  force  the  priests  to  put  away  their  wives,  but  rather  to 

convince  them  of  their  irregular  and  uncanonical  manner 

of  life,  that  they  might  be  induced  to  reform  themselves  i 

voluntarily.t    In  998,  by  the  aid  of  king  Ethelred,  Wulf-  ' 

sine  ejected  the  priests  from  the  church  of  Sherborne,  and 

introduced  monks  in  their  place.  , 

In  995,  Alfric  succeeded  Sigeric  as  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury;  |  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  instrument  of 
his  election  §  he  is  called  simply  a  monk  of  Abingdon. 
All  we  know  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  is/ that  he  ruled 
his  diocese  with  vigour  and  piety  during  a  period  of  con- 
tinual sufferings  from  the  inroads  of  the  Danes.||  Brid- 
ferth,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  life  of  Dunstan,  speaks  of 
the  wonderful  extent  of  his  learning.^  Alfric  died  on  the 
16th  of  November,  1006.  A  charter  of  king  Ethelred  to 
the  church  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  of  his  decease  is  still 
preserved,  with  Alfric's  signature ;  and  with  that  of  Wulf- 

*  Non  fit  temen  hoc  sacrificium  corpas  ejus  in  quo  passns  est  pro  nobis, 
nee  MUigiiiB  ejoB  qoem  pro  nobis  effadit,  sed  spiritualiter  oorpns  ejus  effidtur 
et  s«ngnis,  stent  manna  qnod  de  coelo  plait  et  aqoa  qne  de  petra  flnxit. 

f  Non  aotem  cog^mns  violenter  tos  demittere  nzores  yestrasi  sed  dicimas 
▼obis  qnales  esse  debetis,  et  si  non  Tultis,  nos  erimvs  secori  et  liberi  a  'ves- 
tris  peccatis,  qnia  diximns  vobis  canones  sanctomm  patnim.  Sermo  ^Ifrici 
episcopi  ad  clericos,  MS.  C.C.C.C.  No.  S65. 

t  Saxon  Chron.  sub  an.  994.    Hist.  Abandon,  ap.  Wharton,  p.  166. 

$  Printed  in  Harpsfeld.  Hist.  Eccl.  p.  198. 

II  Gervas.  Dorob.  Act.  Pontif.  Cant.  ap.  Dec.  Script,  col.  1648. 

f  Ob  enormitatem  diTolgatae  peritiae. 
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Stan  bishop  of  London^  and  others.^  He  was  buried 
at  Abingdon;  but  in  the  reign  of  Cnute  his  remains 
were  removed  to  Canterbury.f  Alfiric^s  will  is  still  pre- 
served;! by  it  he  bequeathed  legacies  to  the  monasteries 
at  Canterbury,  St.  Alban's^  and  Abingdon^  to  Alfheh 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  Wulfstan  archbishop  of  York. 
This  would  seem  to  countenance  the  statement  of  his 
former  connection  with  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  Alfric's  numerous 
writings  are  still  extant.  They  consist  chiefly  of  transla- 
tions, and  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes^ 
those  intended  for  the  instruction  of  youth^  theological 
works  written  after  his  mission  to  the  abbey  of  Ceme, 
and  those  which  he  composed  after  his  elevation  to  the 
bishopric  of  Wilton.  The  books  of  instruction  were 
probably  most  of  them  written  at  Winchester^  for  the 
use  of  the  scholars  in  the  monastery  of  that  city. 

1.  The  Latin  Grammar^  which  is  a  translation  from  tiie 
old  grammars  of  Donatus  and  Priscian^  and  from  which 
Alfric  has  derived  his  title  of  Grammaticus.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  Latin  and  a  Saxon  preface,  in  which  he  names  him- 
self simply  ^  iElfricus/  and  complains,  as  in  the  prefiace  to 
the  greater  number  of  his  other  books,  of  the  low  state  of 
learning  in  England,  previous  to  its  revival  under  Dunstan 
and  Ethelwold.§  Several  manuscripts  of  Alfric's  Gram- 
mar are  preserved,  and  it  was  printed  by  Somner  in  the 
seventeenth  century.    The  second,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  pre- 

^  MS.  Cotton.  Clandius,  A.  iii.  fol.  2,  r".  Ego  ^Ifricas  Dorobemicus 
arcbipnesul  hanc  prerogatiyam  vexillo  sancto  confirmaTi.  Ego  Uulfstantts 
LnndoniK  pontifez  eccledse  hujiui  regis  bencTolentiam  tropheo  aancto  con- 
solidaTi. 

f  Hist.  Abendon.  ap.  Wharton ,  p.  166. 

X  Printed  in  Hickea'  Dissert.  Epistolar,  p.  62.  and  in  the  Appendix  to 
Mores*  Dissertation. 

§  Swa  i>  nan  Anglisc  preost  ne  cu|>e  dihtan  o'9Se  asmeagan  «nne  pistol 
on  Leden,  o>  1^  Dunstan  arcebiscop  *)  A)^lwold  biscop  sft  ^  lare  on  munuc 
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face  alludes  to  his  homilies,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  written  after  he  left  Winchester. 

2.  The  Glossary  of  Latin  words  most  commonly  used  in 
conversation  (for  which  purpose  it  was  intended),  which 
is  generally  found  in  the  same  manuscripts  with  the  gram- 
mar, was  also  published  by  Somner. 

3.  The  Colloquium,  or  conversation  in  Latin  with  an  in- 
terlinear Saxon  gloss,  intended  to  further  the  same  object 
as  the  Glossary,  and  forming  a  second  book  to  it.  We  shall 
speak  further  of  this  under  the  head  of  Alfric  Bata,  who 
published  the  enlarged  edition  of  it  which  now  exists.  It 
has  been  printed  by  Mr,  Thorpe. 

4.  We  ought  probably  to  attribute  to  Alfric  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Manual  of  Astronomy,  which  occurs  so  frequently 
in  early  manuscripts.  It  is  found  in  a  large  manuscript 
of  Alfric's  works  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,*  and  contains  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  Alfric's  writings,  particularly  his  expressions  of  con- 
tempt for  the  "  unlearned  priests.''  t  We  might  be  led  to 
believe  that  this  tract  was  written  at  the  time  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  composition  of  his  homilies,  from  his  state- 
ment at  the  beginning,  that  it  was  '^  not  intended  for  a 
homily,  but  otherwise  to  be  read  by  those  whom  it 
pleases."  X    This  also  has  been  recentiy  printed. 

Alfric  appears  to  have  been  actively  engaged  in  literary 
composition  during  the  few  years  which  followed  his  re- 
moval to  Cemein989,when  the  productions  of  his  pen  were: 

lifum  sneTde.^So  that  no  English  priest  could  compose  or  understand  an 
epistle  in  Latin,  until  archbishop  Dunstan  and  bishop  Ethelwold  restored 
learning  with  the  monastic  discfyline, 

*  Wanlcy,  p.  160. 

t  Anglo-Saxon  Manual  of  ABtronomy,  p.  13. 

X  Dset  nis  to  spelle,  ac  elles  to  rsdenne  >am  l>e  hit  Ilea's.  In  the  Cam- 
bridge mannscript  this  is  repeated  ac  the  end  of  a  prayer  or  peroration  of 
Alfric,  in  a  manner  which  leaves  little  doubt  of  his  being  the  author  of  the 
tract.  Her  efter  fylig'S  an  lytel  cwyde  be  gearlicum  tidum,  >8st  nis  speUe 
ga-teald,  ac  elles  to  nedenne  |»am  >e  hit  licaX.    Wanley,  p.  158« 
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5.  A  collection  of  homilies  (the  greatest  of  all  Alfiric's 
works)^  amounting  in  number  to  eighty,  and  written,  as  he 
acknowledges,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ethelmer  and  Ethel- 
ward.  With  the  first  set,  consisting  of  forty  homilies, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Sigeric,  by  whose  authorization 
they  were  published.  This  first  set  was  completed  in  990, 
before  the  Danish  inyasion,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the 
second  collection,  pubhshed  therefore  towards  the  end  of 
991.  These  sermons  are  translations  and  compilations 
from  the  Latin  homilies  which  had  long  been  used  in  die 
Anglo-Saxon  church:  even  the  fiamous  paschal  sermon, 
in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  is 
stated,  is  in  its  more  important  part  taken  from  the 
Latin  of  Ratramn.  Alfric  says  that  he  was  led  to  the 
undertaking  by  a  consideration  of  the  small  number 
of  persons  who  could  read  the  Gospel  Doctrines,  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language  in 
which  they  were  set  forth,  there  being  no  BngUsh  books 
on  reUgious  subjects  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
king  Alfred  had  translated  from  Latin ;  "^  and  he  declares 
that  his  object  was  the  edification  of  unlettered  people, 
who  "  in  reading  or  hearing  '*  could  understand  only  their 
native  tongue,  wherefore  he  had  avoided  ^^  obscure  words,^' 
using  nothing  but  '^simple  English,^'  that  it  might  thus 
reach  more  easily  the  hearts  of  readers  or  hearers,  because 
they  were  not  learned  enough  to  be  taught  in  another 
language  than  that  in  which  they  were  bom.f     These 

*  1  me  of  hreow  |«t  hi  ne  ca1$on  ne  luefdon  J»a  Godspdlioan  lare  on  heom 
ge-writum,  baton  iSam  mannom  anom  iSe  >Bt  Leden  catSoni  and  baton  >am 
bocum  "Se  Alfred  cyning  anoterlice  awende  of  Leden  on  EngluCy  tSa  lynd  to 
hsebenne.    Anglo-Saxon  preface  to  the  Homilies. 

t  Ob  aedificationem  simplicinm  qoi  hanc  nonmt  tantammodo  loqautionem 
■ive  legendo  siye  aodiendo :  ideoqae  nee  obscara  posaimas  verbat  sed  sim- 
plioem  Anglicam,  quo  facilius  possit  ad  cor  pervenire  legentiam  vel  audien- 
tiom»  ad  ntilitatem  animaram  saarami  qaiaalia  lingaa  nesciant  erndiri»  quam 
in  qua  . . .  nati  sunt.    Latin  Preface  to  the  Homilies. 
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homilies  are  in  fact  written  in  very  easy  Anglo-Saxon^ 
and  form  on  that  account  the  best  book  for  the  student  who 
is  beginning  to  study  the  language.  Very  few  of  them 
have  yet  been  published.*  The  following  extract  from 
the  Paschal  Homily,  exhibits  an  interesting  specimen  of 
Alfiic's  mode  of  treating  the  subject  of  transubstantia- 
tion. 


Nv  sraeadon  ge-hwiloemenoft,aDd 
git  ge-lome  gmeaga)>,  ha  se  hlaf  "Se 
bi8  of  oorne  ge-gearcod  ^  "Sarh  fyres 
bctan  abacen,  mage  beon  awend  to 
Cristes  lichaman,  oiS^  j^  win,  |>e 
bi^  of  maoegam  beriam  awrungen, 
weor>e  awend  )>urb  anigre  bletsunge 
to  Drihtnes  blode.  Nu  secge  we 
ge-bwilcum  mannum  "P  sume  %ing 
Bind  ge-cwedene  be  Criate  ^nrh  ge- 
tacnunge,  sume  |nirh  ge-wissnm 
twinge.  SolS  "Sing  is  and  ge-wis  j^ 
Crist  wtts  of  msdene  aeenned,  i 
sylfwilles  Vrowode  dea>,  and  wes 
bebyriged,  *]  on  tSisum  d«ege  of  dea)> 
aras.  He  is  ge-cweden  hlaf  ISuih 
ge-tacnunge»  and  lamb,  "i  leo,  *)  ge- 
hn  elles.  He  is  hlaf  ge-haten,  for 
han  ^  he  is  ore  lif  *)  engla.  He  is 
lamb  ge-cweden,  for  his  anscae>- 
Hnysse :  leo,  for  %ere  strenc^e  |>e 
he  oferswiHe  iSone  strangan  deofol. 
Ac  swa  |>eah  sefter  so)>am  ge-cynde 
nis  Crist  na)>or  ne  hlaf,  ne  lamb, 
ne  leo.  Hwi  is  "Sonne  "p  halige 
hnseU  ge-oweden  Cristes  Uchama, 
oiSSe  his  blod,  gif  hit  nis  so)>Uce  j^  "p 
hit  ge-haten  is  ?  So'Slioe  se  hlaf  and 
'P  win  pe  beo|>  )>arh  sacerda  maessan 
ge-halgode,  o^er  "Sing  hi  seteowia^ 


NowsonemenhaTeoftea  searched, 
and  do  yet  often  search,  how  bread 
that  is  gathered  of  com,  and  throngh 
heat  of  fire  baked,  may  be  turned  to 
Christ's  body ;  or  how  wine,  that  is 
pressed  out  of  many  grapes,  is  tamed 
through  one  blessing  to  the  Lord's 
blood.  Now  say  we  to  such  men 
that  some  things  be  spoken  of  Christ 
symbolically,  some  by  thing  certain. 
True  thing  it  is  and  certain,  that 
Christ  was  bom  of  a  maid,  and  suf- 
fered death  Toluntarily,  and  was 
buried,  and  on  this  day  rose  from 
death.  He  is  called  bread  symboli- 
cally, and  a  lamb,  and  a  lion,  and  how 
else.  He  is  called  bread,  because  he  is 
the  life  of  us  and  of  angels.  He  is 
said  to  be  a  lamb  for  his  innocence ;  a 
lion,  for  the  strength  with  which  he 
overcame  the  strong  devil.  But 
nevertheless  after  trae  nature  Christ 
is  neither  bread,  nor  lamb,  nor  lion. 
Why  then  is  that  holy  housel  called 
Christ's  body,  or  his  blood,  if  it  be 
not  traly  what  it  is  called  ?  Traly 
the  bread  and  the  wine  which  by  the 
mass  of  the  priest  is  hallowed,  shew 
one  thing  without  to  human  under- 
standing, and  another  thing  they  call 


menniscnm  andgitum  wilmtan,  and 

*  Much  information  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  as  they 
appear  in  these  homilies,  is  given,  together  with  numerous  extracts,  in  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  in  Eight  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  MDCCCXXX.  At  the 
Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.  By  Henry  Soames, 
M.A.    8vo.  Oxford,  1830. 
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o^  >ing  hi  clypia'S  wil^-innaii  ge- 
leaffnllam  modum.  Wi|»-utan  hi  beo|» 
ge-sewene  hlaf  *]  win  Kg)>er  ge  on 
hiwe  ge  on  swsBCce,  ac  hi  heo>  Bo)>Uce 
Kfter  ]mre   halgunge    Cristes   lic- 
hama  and  his  blod  "Sorh  gastlice  ge- 
rynu.     H8e|>en  did  bi>  ge-fullod,  ac 
hit  ne  bret  na  his  hiw  wi^-utan, 
"Seah  "Se  hit  beo  wi)»-innan  awend. 
Hit  bi>  ge-broht  synfuUISiirh  Adames 
forgKgednysae  to  [>am  fant  fate.    Ac 
hit  bi[>  a^wogen  fram  eallumsynnom 
wihinnan»  "Seah  iSe  hit  wi>-utan  his 
hiw  ne  awende.    Eac  swylce  "p  ha- 
lige  font  wKter,  ISe  is  ge-haten  lifes 
wyl-spring,  is  ge-lic  on  hiwe  oCnim 
weterum,  l  ia  under  ISeod  bros- 
nunge,  ac  tStes  halgan  gaates  miht 
ge-nealsec>     ham    brosnigendlicum 
wetere,  iSurh  sacerda  bietsnnge,  i 
hit  mseg  8y]>>an  Uchaman  *)  sawle 
ajmean  fram  eallum  synnnm  'Korh 
gastlice  mihte.    Efhe  nu  we  ge-seo^ 
twa  "Sing  on  'Sianm  annm  ge-sceafte. 
JSfter  Bo)nim  ge-cynde,  "P  wseter  is 
brosniendlic  weter,  "j  sefter  gastlicre 
ge-rynn  hsf^  halwende  mihte.    Swa 
eac  gif  we  sceawia|>  p  halige  hnsel 
aefter    Uchamlicum    andgite,  )>onne 
ge-seo  we  "P  hit  is  ge-sceaft  bros- 
niendlic *}  awendedlic :    Gif  we  )>a 
gastlican  mihte  "Sier  on  to-cnawa)», 
^onne  nndergite  we  P  iSter  is  lif  on, 
•}  forgif>  nndeadlicnysse  "Sam  t$e  hit 
mid  ge-leafan  >icga>.    Micel  is  be- 
twnz  i$8ere  nngesewenlican  mihte  'Sses 
halgan  busies,  *)  >am  ge-sewenlican 
hiwe  agenes  ge-cyndes.    Hit  is  on 
ge-cynde  brosniendlic  hlaf ")  brosni- 
endlic win,  "J  is  aefter  mihte  God- 
cundes  wordes  so)>lice  Cristes  licha- 
ma  and  his  blod,  na  swa  )>eah  lie- 
hamlice,  ac  gastlice. 

6.  After  this  collection  was 
quest  of  Ethelward,  compiled 
of  Homilies^  commemorative 


within  to    believing   minds.     Out* 
wardly  they  are  visible  bread  and 
wine  both  in  figure  and  taste ;  but 
they  are  truly  after  their  hallowing 
Christ's  body  and  his  blood  through 
ghostly  mystery.    An  heathen  child 
is  christened,  yet  he   altereth  not 
his   shape  without,   though  he  be 
changed    within.      He    is    brought 
to  the  font-vessel   sinful,   through 
Adam's    disobedience;    but   he    is 
washed  from  all  sin  inwardly,  though 
he  change  not  his  shape  outwardly. 
Even  so  the  holy  font-water,  which 
is  called  the  fountain  of  life,  is  like 
in  shape  to  other  waters,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  corruption  ;  but  the  might  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  comes  to  the  cor- 
ruptible water,  through  the  priests' 
blessing,  and  it  may  after  wash  body 
and  soul  from  all  sin,  through  ghostly 
might.  Behold  now  we  see  two  things 
in  this  one  creature.    After  true  na- 
ture that  water  is  corruptible  water, 
and  after  ghostly  mystery  it  hath 
hallowing  might.    So  also  if  we  be- 
hold that  holy  housel  after  bodily 
understanding,  then  we  see  that  it  is 
a  creature  corruptible  and  mutable : 
if  we  acknowledge  therein  ghostly 
might,  then  understand  we  that  life 
is  therein,  and  that  it  giveth  immor- 
tality to  them  that  eat  it  with  belief. 
Much  is  between  the  invisible  might 
of  the  holy  housel,  and  the  visible 
shape  of  its  proper  nature;   it  is 
naturally  corruptible  bread  and  cor- 
ruptible wine;  and  is  by  might  of 
God's  word  truly  Christ's  body  and  his 
blood,  though  not    so  bodily,  but 
spiritually. 


completed^  Alfric,  at  the  re- 

from  the  Latin  another  set 

of  the  different  saints  re- 
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vered  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  divided,  like  the  former^ 
into  two  books.  A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  found  in 
MS.  Cotton.  Julius,  E.  vii. 

7*  One  of  the  next  works  of  Alfric,  or  at  least  one  of 
those  completed  before  he  was  raised  to  a  bishopric,  was 
his  translation  of  the  Heptateuch.  It  appears  from  the 
preface  that  he  was  induced  to  beg^n  this  work  by  the 
request  of  ealderman  Ethelward,  that  he  would  translate 
a  portion  of  the  book  of  Genesis  for  the  purpose  of  com* 
pleting  an  imperfect  translation,  which  he  alreadyipossessed^ 
by  another  person.  Alfric  preferred  making  a  version  of 
the  whole  book,  to  which  he  added  also  a  version  of  the 
other  books  of  Moses :  this  work  has  been  printed  by 
Thwaites,  together  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Job^ 
also  attributed  to  Alfric.  In  the  pre&ce  he  declares  his 
intention  of  making  no  more  translations ;  *  which  seems 
to  show  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  a  young  man,  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  literary  fame.  During  this  period  Alfric 
also  wrote, 

8.  A  treatise  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  addressed 
to  Sigward  ^'  set  East-Heolon,^'  which  was  printed  with  a 
translation  by  Lisle. 

9.  A  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  addressed  to  "  Wul%eat 
ffit  Tlmandune,"  preserved  in  Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 

Library.f 

10.  The  abridgement  of  Ethelwold^s  constitutions,  for 
the  monks  of  Eynsham,  preserved  in  manuscript  at  Cam- 
bridge.   (MS.  Corp.  Chr.  CoU.  No.  265.) 

*  Ic  cwe)«  nn  Het  ic  ne  dearr»  ne  ic  nelle  n^e  boc  aefter  ^iraere  of  Le- 
dene  6n  EngliBC  awendan ;  and  ic  bidde  )>e,  leof  ealdorman,  >aBt  )>a  me  kmn 
ni  leng  ne  bidde,  H  l>ea  J^  ic  beo  ^  dngehinum,  o)^e  leas  gif  ic  do,  Prof, 
to  Genet.  Jaty  now  that  I  neither  dan  nor  will  trtauiat  any  booh  qfter 
thie  one  out  qf  Latin  into  Englieh;  and  I  pray  thee,  deer  ealderman,  that 
thou  require  it  of  me  no  more,  Uet  I  be  dkobedient  to  thee,         liar  if  J  do» 

t  Sec  Wanley,  p.  69. 
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11.  Perhaps  Alfric  was  the  author  of  the  translation  of 
the  life  of  Outhlac  by  Felix  of  Croyland,  preserved  in 
MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  xxi. 

12.  An  Epistle  to  Sigferth^  on  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy. 

While  Bishop  of  Wilton,  he  probably  wrote, — 

13.  The  Sermo  iElfrici  episcopi  ad  clericos,  and 

14.  The  Sermo  ad  Sacerdotes,  both  preserved  in  MS. 
Corp.  Chr.  Col.  Camb.  No.  265,  and  in  other  manuscripts. 
The  latter  found  also  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  A.  iii.,  is  ad^ 
dressed  to  bishop  Wulfsine,  and  is  also  known  as  Alfiric's 
Canons.  It  has  been  printed.  These  are  in  Latin,  and 
in  Anglo-Saxon. 


Edition»  qf  Alfric, 

A  Testimonie  of  Antiquitiei  shewing  the  auncient  fayth  in  the  Church  of 
England  touching  the  Sacrament  of  the  hody  and  blonde  of  the  Lord, 
here  publikely  preached,  and  also  receaued  in  the  Saxons*  tyme,  abone 
600  yeares  agoe.  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Day,  dwelling  oner 
Aldersgate  beneath  S.  Martyns.  Cum  frvuilegio  Regia  Maiettatif* 
Alfric's  Pastoral  Sermon,  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  with  a  learned 
preface,  and  authenticated  by  the  names  of  '*  Matthewe  Archbyshop  of 
Canterburye,  Thomas  Archbyshop  of  Yorke,  Edmunde  byshop  of  Lon- 
don, lames  byshop  of  Durham,  Robert  byshop  of  Winchester,  William 
bishop  of  Chichester,  lohn  byshop  of  Hereford,  Richard  byshop  of 
Elye,  Edwine  byshop  of  Worceter,  Nicholas  byshop  of  Lincolne, 
Richard  byshop  of  S.  Dauys,  Thomas  bishop  of  Couentry  and  Lich" 
field,  lohn  bishop  of  Norwiche,  lohn  bishop  of  Carlyll,  Nicholas  bishop 
of  Bangor.*'  Said  to  have  been  published  by  archbishop  Parker  him- 
self, in  1566. 

Those  fragments  of  Alfric  which  bore  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia'* 
tion,  with  English  translations,  were  inserted  in  the  second  Tolume  of 
Foxe*s  '*Acts  and  Monuments,**  folio,  London,  1610,  pp.  104(^  et 
seqq.  and  were  reprinted  in  subsequent  editions. 

A  Saxon  Treatise  concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  written  aboTt  the 
time  of  King  Edgar  (700  yeares  agoe)  by  JSlfricus  Abbas,  thought  to 
be  the  same  that  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbme,  whereby 
appeares  what  was  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture  here  then  received,  and 
that  the  Church  of  England  had  it  so  long  agoe  in  her  Mother  Tongue< 
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Now  first  published  in  print  with  English  of  onr  times,  by  WiUisin 
L'Isle  of  Wilbvrgham,  Esquier  for  the  King^s  Bodie :  the  Originall  re- 
maining still  to  be  seene  in  S'  Robert  Cotton's  Librarie,  at  the  end  of 
his  lesser  Copie  of  the  Saxon  Pentatevch,  and  hereunto  is  added  oyt  of 
the  Homilies  and  Epistles  of  the  fore-said  JSUricvs,  a  second  edition  of 
A  Testimonie  of  Antiquitie,  etc.,  teaching  the  Sacrament  of  the  Bodie 
and  Bloud  of  the  Lord,  here  publikely  preached  and  received  in  the 
Saxons  time,  etc.  4to.  London,  1623. 

Three  Rare  Monuments  of  Antiquitie,  or  Bertram,  Priest,  A  French  man, 
of  the  Bodie  and  Blood  of  Christ  (written  800  yeares  agoe)  with  the 
late  Romish  purging  thereof:  ^Ifricus,  Arch-bishop  of  Canterburie, 
an  English-man,  his  Sermon  of  the  Sacrament  (preached  627  years 
agoe  : ),  &c.  Translated  and  compacted  by  M.  William  Guild,  Minister 
at  King- Edward.  Printed  at  Aberdene,  by  Edward  Raban,  for  David 
Melvill.  13mo.  IG34.  Pp.  117—141.  The  Paschal  Sermon,  same  trans- 
lation as  before,  without  text. 

Divers  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  Saxon  Tongue :  written  seven  hundred 
yeares  agoe.  Shewing  that  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
Lords  Prayer  and  the  Creede  were  then  used  in  the  Mother  Tongue  : 
and  also,  what  opinion  was  then  held  of  the  Saerament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  Published  by  William  L'Isle  of  Wilburgham,  Esquire 
to  the  King's  body.  4to.  Lond.  1638.  AlMc's  treatises  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Saxon  and.  English. — A  Testimony  of  Antiquity  : 
shewing  the  Ancient  Faith  in  the  Church  of  England,  &c.  4to.  Lond. 
1638.    A  reprint. 

Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  Constitutiones,  in  Re  Ecclesiarum  Orbis  Britan- 
nici.  Opera  et  Scrutinio  Henrici  Spelman.  Fol.  Lond.  1639.  vol.  i. 
pp.  57S — 582.    Alfric's  Canons,  Anglo-Saxon  and  English. 

Wheloc  printed  some  extracts  from  Alfric's  Homilies,  in  his  edition  of 
Bede,  fol.  Cantabr.  1643. 

Dictlonarium  Saxonico-Latlno-Anglicum  .  .  .  Opera  et  Studio  Guliel.  Som- 
neri  Cantuariensis.  Accesserunt  ^Ifrici  Abbatis  Grammatica  Ladno- 
Saxonica,  cum  Glossario  suo  ejusdem  generis.  Fol.  Oxon.  1659. 
Alfric's  treatises  occupy  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  and  are  separately 
paged. 

The  Paschal  Sermon  was  printed  in  English  only,  with  Joscelin*s  Preface 
which  accompanied  the  first  edition,  4to.  Oxon.  1675,  and  reprinted  at 
the  same  place  in  1688,  according  to  Tanner.  Strype  (quoted  in  Soames, 
Bampton  Lectures,  p.  422,)  says  the  editor  was  Leon  Litchfield. 

Auctuarium  Historise  Dogmatics  Jacobi  Usserii  Armachani  de  Scripturis  et 
Sacris  vemaculis.  Authore  Henrico  Wharton.  4to.  London,  1689.  pp. 
380 — 386.  Alfric*s  Preface  to  Genesis,  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
George  Hickes. 

Heptateuchus,  Liber  Job,  et  Evangelium  Nicodemi ;  Anglo-Saxonice.  Hi»- 
toris  Judith  Fragmentum ;  Dano-Saxonice.  Edidit  nunc  primum  ex 
MSS.  codicibtts  Edwardus  Thwaites.  Oxon.  8vo.  1699. 
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Several  portions  of  Alfric's  writiDgs  were  printed  by  Hickes  in  his  Diiserta- 
tio  Epistolaris,  in  the  third  Tolnme  of  the  Thesaurus,  foL  Ozon.  1705. 

An  English-S  axon  Homily  on  the  birth-day  of  St.  Gregory,  used  anciently  in 
the  English-Saxon  Church.  Giving  an  account  of  the  Conversion  of  the 
English  from  Paganism  to  Christianity.  Translated  into  Modem 
English,  with  notes,  &c.  by  Elis.  Elstob.  8vo.  London,  1709. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Elstob  projected  an  edition  of  Alfric's  Homilies,  under 
the  title,  Elfrici  Homilise,  ed.  El.  Elstob.  (fol.  Oxon.).  Only  thirty- 
six  pages  of  this  projected  work  were  ever  printed.  A  copy  of  them  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  In  1715,  she  made  another  attempt,  under 
the  title, — 

The  English-Saxon  Homilies  of  iElfric  Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh.  Being  a  course  of  Sermons  collected  out  of  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  Latin  Fathers,  containing  the  Doctrines,  &c.  of  the  Church  of 
England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  shewing  its  purity  from  many 
of  those  popish  innovations  and  corruptions,  which  were  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  the  church.  Now  first  printed,  and  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  present  times,  by  Elizabeth  Elstob.  Fol.  Oxon.  1715. 
A  copy  of  the  only  two  leaves  of  this  work  ever  printed,  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Lansdowne,  No.  373. 

Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae  et  Hiberniae  ...  A  Davide  Wilkins.  vol.  i. 
fol.  Loud.  1737.  pp.  250 — S55.  Alfric's  Canons,  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Latin.  It  may  be  observed  that  these  Canons  were  given  in  JLatin  in 
the  Concilia  of  Labbi  and  Cossart. 

Ancient  History,  English  and  French,  exemplified  in  a  regular  dissection  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.  8vo.  London,  1830,  pp.  3S6— 339.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  of  the  greater  part  of  Alfric's  Colloquium,  arranged  in  what 
the  editor  considered  their  grammatical  order. 

Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica.  A  Selection,  in  Prose  and  Terse,  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  Authors  of  various  ages ;  with  a  Glossary.  Designed  chiefly  as 
a  first  book  for  Students.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London, 
1834.  Pp.  25—28.  Alfric's  Preftu»  to  Genesis.— P.  59—84.  Homi. 
lies. — Pp.101 — 118.  Elfrici  Colloquium. 

Alts&chsische  und  AngelsAchsische  Sprachproben.  Herausgegeben  und  mit 
einem  erkl&renden  Veraeichniss  der  angelsilchsischen  W6rter  versehen 
von  Heinrich  Leo.  8vo.  Halle,  1838.  Pp.  6 — 15.  Alfric's  Colloquium, 
with  the  omission  of  the  Latin  text.— Pp.  15—18.  Alfric's  Preface  to 
Genesis.    Both  reprinted  frt>m  Thorpe's  Analecta. 

Fragment  of  .£lfnc's  Grammar,  .Alfric's  Glossary,  and  a  Poem  on  the 
Soul  and  Body,  in  the  Orthography  of  the  12th  century :  discovered 
among  the  Archives  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  by  Sir  T.  Phillipps»  Bart. 
Edited  by  Sir  T.  P.    Fol.  London,  1838. 

The  Book  of  Bertram  the  Priest  on  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  To 
which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Saxon  Homily  of  Alfnc. 
12mo.  Oxford,  1838,  pp.  57—69.  Lisle's  English  translation  of  the 
Paschal  sermon  without  the  original. 
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An  Anglo-Saxon  Homily  on  St.  Gregory's  Day,  with  an  English  Translation 
by  Elizabeth  Elstob.  A  New  Edition :  with  a  Prefhce,  containing  some 
aoconnt  of  Mrs.  Elstob.  8yo.  London,  1839. 

Principia  Saxonica :  or  an  Introdaction  to  Anglo-Saxon  Reading,  compri- 
sing ^Ifric's  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Gregory,  &c.  By  L. 
Langley,  F.L.S.  iSmo.  London,  1839. 

Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England ;  edited  by  Beiqamin  Thorpe.  Fol. 
Lond.  1840.  Pp.  441-^51.  The  Canons  of  Alfric— Pp.  452—463. 
Alfric's  Pastoral  Epistle,  addressed  to  Wolfrtan.— P.p.  414, 465.  Alfric's 
Epistle  entitled,  Quando  diTidis  Chrisma. 

Popular  Treatises  on  Science  written  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright.  8to. 
London,  1841,  pp.  1 — 19.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Manual  of  Astronomy, 
with  an  English  translation. 


ADALARD. 

Abalarb  is  only  known  as  one  of  the  early  biogra- 
phers of  Dunstan^  who  probably  brought  him  over  from 
Ghent,  as  he  states  that  he  was  a  monk  of  the  same  mo- 
nastery in  which  Dunstan  had  found  an  asylum  during  his 
exile.*  He  dedicated  his  life  of  Dunstan  to  archbishop 
Alfheh,  at  whose  desire  it  was  written,  and  who  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  1006.  Adalard's  life  of 
Dunstan  is  called  in  some  manuscripts  an  'Eulogium';  it 
is  in  fact  rather  a  commemorative  sermon,  than  a  history,t 
and  is  written  in  a  declamatory  style.  The  following  ac- 
count of  Dunstan's  last  moments  will  be  suj£cient  as  a 
specimen : 

*  In  the  introdoctory  epistle,  he  calls  himself  Adalardus  Sancti  Blandi- 
niensis  coenobii  exignus  famulus.  MS.  Cotton.  Nero  C.  vii.  fol.  73,  t^. 
Tanner  appears  to  have  misinterpreted  the  name  of  the  monastery,  and  con- 
founded this  writer  with  Athelard  of  Batii. 

t  Adalard  says  of  his  own  work,  Sdas  autem  in  opere  isto  historiam  yita 
ejus  non  contineri,  sed  ex  eadem  vita  quasi  brerem  termonis  yersiculnm, 
&c.  ib. 
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At  jam  nunc  <iaomodo  invenerit  eum  dominiu  Tigilantem  andlamoi.  Die 
ergo  asoenaioDifl  dominie»  pnedicta  coepit  colnmnaDeileiiteYiribus  destitni. 
Languore  aatem  pravalente  lectulo  nucipitary  in  quo  tota  sexta  feria  com 
nocte  sequenti  coelestibus  intendena  adyenientes  et  reeedentes  in  Domino 
confortabat.  Mane  autem  sabbati  hymnia  jam  matatinalibiu  peractia  sanctam 
adesse  jubet  iratnim  congregationem.  Qnibua  iteram  spiritu  commendana 
▼iadcnm  aacramentorum  Cbriati  coram  se  celebratum  ex  menaa  coelesti 
anaoepit.  Unde  gratiaa  ageni  Deo  paallere  coepit,  Mirabilinm  Buorum  miseri- 
cora  et  miaerator  dominus  escam  dedit  tlmentibua  se.  Inter  qnse  verba  spi- 
ritom  in  manibna  Creatoria  reddena  in  pace  quicTit.  O  nimia  felicem  quem 
Dominoa  invenit  ita  vigilantem  I  Sepultoa  aane  est  in  sepnlchro  a  aeipio 
eonditOy  nbi  quoaqoe  tranaeuntium  pontificaliter  monet  sortia  propria. 
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Section  vi. — From  a.d.  1000,  to  the  Norman 

Conquest. 

ALPRIC  BATA. 

The  history  of  Alfric  Bata  is  no  less  involved  in  con- 
fusion than  that  of  Alfric  of  Canterbury,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  same  cause,  the  number  of  contemporary  bishops, 
abbots,  and  monks,  who  bore  the  name  of  Alfric.  He  in- 
forms us  himself  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  elder 
Alfric  *  (not  of  Ethelwold)  at  Winchester.  He  is  known 
principally  as  having  repubUshed  and  enlarged  some  of 
the  books  of  scholastic  instruction  compiled  by  his  master, 
more  particularly  the  Colloquium,  In  the  rubrics  to  the 
manuscript  containing  this  curious  tract,  he  is  repeatedly 
called  '  a  monk,'  f  ^nd  appears  at  the  time  he  published 
it  to  have  enjoyed  no  ecclesiastical  dignity.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  also  republished  Alfric's  Grammar  and 
Glossary,  for  they  are  joined  with  the  Colloquium  in  the 
manuscript  of  the  latter  preserved  at  Oxford ;  and  in  the 
copy  of  the  grammar  printed  by  Somner  there  is  a  short 

*  Colloquium  .  . .  ab  JSUHco  primum  compilatimiy  et  deinde  ab  iBlfiico 
Bata  ejus  disdpnlo  auctom.  Title  in  the  Cottonian  MS. — Hanc  aententiam 
Latini  Bermonif  olim  .£lfnciu  abbaa  composmt»  qui  meua  fnit  magister,  led 
tamen  ego  Alfric  Bata  multas  postea  huic  addidi  appendices.  Title  in  the 
Oxford  MS. 

t  To  a  Latin  dialogue  preceding  the  Colloquium  in  the  Oxford  MS.  are 
prefixed  the  following  lineii — 

Denique  compoeuit  puerii  hoc  stylum  rite  dlTersum, 
Qui,  Bata  ^Elfricus,  monachus  brevissimus. 

Qualiter  scholastici  valeant  resumere  fandi 
Aliquod  initium  Latinitatis  sibi. 

and  it  ends  with  the  diatich, 

Explicit  hie  sermo  Latinus  calce  quiescens» 
A  Bata  ^UHoo  diaporitum  monacho. 
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epistle  connecting  Alfric's  name  with  that  of  king  Cnute^ 
which  cannot  refer  to  Alfric  of  Canterbury. 

It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Lanfiranc,  when  the  newest 
Romish  doctrines  relating  to  transubstantiation,  &c.  were 
imposed  upon  the  English  Church  by  the  Norman  pre- 
lates, the  name  of  Alfric  Bata  was  regarded    as  that 
of  an  heretical  opponent  of  the  Christian  church;  for 
Osbem,  in  his  life  of  Dunstan,  says  that  that  saint  ap- 
peared in  a  vision  to  a  cripple  who  had  sought  relief  at 
his  tomb,   and  told  him  that  he  had  been  absent  op- 
posing Alfric  Bata,  who  ''  was  endeavouring  to  dispossess 
God's  church/'  *    It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  he  had 
been  active  in  explaining  the  same  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eucharist,  which  appear  in  the  writings  of  his 
preceptor ;   and  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  agree  with 
Rowes  in  attributing  to  Alfric  Bata  the  two  pastoral  letters 
composed  for  Wulfstan  archbishop  of  York,  and  there- 
fore after  the  year  1 003.    In  the  title  to  these  letters  Alfric 
is  called  an  abbot ;  but  this  name  may  have  been  given  to 
him  by  a  scribe,  who  thought  that  he  must  be  the  same 
Alfric  who  spoke  of  himself  as  '  abbot'  in  the  prefaces  to 
his  other  works.    These  two  letters  were  first  written  in 
Latin,  but  about  a  year  afterwards,  as  their  author  informs 
us,  they  were  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  at  Wulfstan's  de- 
sire, in  order  that  they  might  be  more  generally  useful. 
The  following  extract  from  the  second  epistle,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  Eucharist,  will  show  how  closely  Alfric  Bata 
(if  he  be  the  writer)  followed  the  words  of  his  master : 

Crist  sylf  ge-halgode  hnsel  aer  his  Christ   himself   consecrated    the 

|>rowuQge;  he  bletsode  )>one  hlaf  and  honsel  before  his  paasion ;  he  blessed 

to*brec,  |>as  cwe^nde  to  his  hal-  and  brake  in  pieces  the  bread,  saying 

gum  apostolum,   **  etal>  bisne  hlaf,  thus  to  his  holy  apostles,  **  Eat  tbia 

*  Osbem.  Vit.  Odon.  ap.  Mab.  Stec.  V.  p.  692. 
VOL.  I.  2   K 
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ALFRIC  BATA* 


[Died  1051. 


hit  Is  min  licliama ;  "  -j  he  eft  bleU 
Bode  nme  calic    mid    wine,    and 
owc|>  heom  >iib  to  "  Drinca)»  ealle  of 
|>i8amy  hit  is  min  agen  blod  )«re 
niwan  ge-cyhiysse,  >e  bi>  for  mane- 
gum  agotenyOn  sjnnafor-gyfenjsse." 
Se  Drihten  he  halgode  hnsel  mr  his 
>rowiinge,  i  ewa>  "P  se  hlaf  wvra 
his  agen  lichama»  *)  1^  win  were 
witodlice  his  blod,  se  halgaj^dsg- 
hwamlioe  Jmrh  h\t  saeerda  hands 
hlaf  to  his  lichaman  i  win  to  his 
blod  on  gasUicere  ge-ryne»  swa  swa 
we  neda'5  on  bocum.     Ne  bi^  se 
liflioa  hlaf  lichamlice  swa  )»eah  se 
ylca  Uchama  |»e  Crist  on  Jrowode» 
ne  'p  halige  win  nis  Wes  Hnlendes 
blod  \>e  for  ns  agoten  wes  on  licham- 
lican  >inge;  ae  on  gastlicnm  and- 
gyte  aeg^er  bi>  so^lice,  se  hlaf  his 
lichama,  "j  "p  win  eac  his  blod,  swa 
swa  se  heafonlica  hlaf  w«es  pe  we 
bata>  manna. 


bitad, ttismybody;"  andhiBagam 
blessed  a  cnp  with  wine,  saying  to 
them  thus,  "  Drink  all  of  this,  it  is 
my  own  blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  is  po«red  out  for  many 
in  forgiveness  of  sins/*    The  Lionl 
who  eonsecrated  the  hovsel  before 
his  passion»  and  saith  that  the  bread 
was  his  own  body,  and  that  the  wine 
was  tmly  his  blood,  he  consecrates 
dafly  through  the  hands  of  his  priests 
bread  to  his  body,  Mid  wine  to  hie 
blood  in  a  spiritual  mystery,  as  we 
read  in  books.      The  lively  bread 
nevertheless  is  not  bodily  the  same 
body  in  which  Christ  suiFered,  nor 
is  the  h<^y  wine  the  Saviour's  blood 
which  was  poured  out  for   us  in 
bodily  thing ;  but  in  spiritnal  mean- 
ing each  is  truly,  the  bread  his  body» 
and  the  wine  also  his  blood,  as  waa 
the  heavenly  bread  which  we  call 
manna. 


We  may  perhaps  also  consider  Alfric  Bata  as  the  author 
of  the  life  of  Ethelwold  written,  as  stated  in  the  preface, 
twenty  years  after  that  prelate's  death,  that  is  probably  in 
the  year  1005,  immediately  after  Cynewulf,  or  Kenulf,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  had  been  made  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. In  this  case  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Wolstan's 
life  of  Ethelwold,  which  agrees  abnost  verbally  with  the 
greater  part  of  Alfric*s,  was  the  older  of  the  two  biogra- 
phies, and  that  Alfiric  was  the  plagiarist.  Wolstan  states 
that  he  had  at  least  a  part  of  his  information  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  ;  Alfric  acknowledges  that  he  obtained  his 
materials  from  Cynewrdf  himself  and  from  others.  The 
latter  expression  may  mean  that  he  copied  Wolstan.*  The 

•  JElfiricus  abbas,  Wintoniensis  alumnus,  honorabili  episcopo  KenuUb 
«t  fratribus  Wintoniensibus  salutem  in  Christo  ....  qutt  apud  vos  vel  alias 
a  fidaUbns  didid  huie  stilo  insero,  ne  forte  penitus  propter  inopiam  scrip- 


^  / 
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Alfric  who  wrote  this  life  was  certainly  at  that  time  an 
abbot. 

Alfiric  Bata  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Alfiric  Putta,  the  archbishop  of  York  who  suc- 
ceeded Wulfstan  in  1023,  and  who  is  stated  to  have  been 
provost  (preepositus)  of  the  minster  of  Winchester.  This 
is  little  more  than  a  conjecture ;  the  identity  being  sup* 
ported  only  by  the  letter  above  alluded  to  as  printed 
with  Alfiric's  Glossary,  in  which  a  monk  addresses  him  as 
a  prelate  who  was  in  great  favour  with  Cnute.  Alfric 
archbishop  of  York,  as  we  know,  was  raised  by  that 
monarch's  favour,  and  he  is  accused  by  the  monkish  his- 
torians of  the  following  century  of  having  been  the  insti- 
gator of  some  of  the  most  cruel  acts  of  his  son  Hardi- 
cnute.^  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  no  old 
writer  speaks  of  any  literary  productions  of  the  archbishop 
of  York,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  patron  of  the 
secular  clergy .f  He  died  in  1051,  and  was  buried  at 
Peterborough. 

To  the  works  above  mentioned  as  being  attributed  to 
Alfric  Bata,  we  may  add  one  of  the  Homilies  (entitled  in 
some  manuscripts  ^^  In  Natdk  Unius  ConfeBSoris),  a  mar- 
ginal note  to  which  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  states  that 
it  was  composed  at  the  desire  of  the  younger  Ethelwold 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
Cynewulf  in  1008.'' 

The  following  extract  will  show  the  character  of  the 
Colloquium,  composed  first  by  Alfric  the  grammarian,  and 
republished  by  Alfric  Bata.  It  is  part  of  the  account 
which  the  scholar  gives  of  his  own  mode  of  life. 

tomm  oblivioni  tradantar.    Prefatory  epbtle,  printed  by  Mabilioa,  Act.  SS. 
Ord.  S.  Bened.  Sec.  V.  p.  606. 

•  W.  MalmBb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  p.  76,  et  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  370. 

t  See  Grodwin,  de  Epue.  Eborac.  p.  19,  20. 
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t^n    cnapa    hwaet   dydest    to  dttg 

Magister.  Tu,  puer,  quid  fecisti  hodie  ? 

Manega   Hng  ic  dyde    on  Hsse  niht      >a  >«       cnyll 

Discipulfis.  Multas  res  feci.  Hac  nocte,  quando  signum 

ic  ge-hyrde  ic  ar^  of  minon  bedde  and  eode  to       cyrcean     and    sang 

audivi^  surrexi  de  lectulo^  et  exivi  ad  ecclesiam,  et  cantavi 

uht-sang       mid    ge-bro)>nim     aefter  ^      we  snngon     be         aellmn 

noctumam  cum  fratribus;  deinde  cantavimus  de  omnibus 

halgmn    and    dsegredUoe    16f-sanga8    tefter  fijsam     prim        and    seo* 

Sanctis^  et  matutinales  laudes ;  post  hcec,  primam,  et  sep- 

fon        seolmas        mid      letanian    and     capitol         mtessan       sy>Nui 

tern  psalmos,  cam  letaniis,  et  primam  missam;  deinde 

nndern-tide  and    dydon      mttssan       be  dsege    aefter  Hanm   we  sungon 

tertiam,  et  fecimus  missam  de  die ;  post  haec  cantavimus 

middaeg   and  teton  and   drnncon     and        slepon         and 

sextam^  et  manducavimus,  et  bibimus,  et  dormivimus^  et 

eft  we  arifion       and        sungon  n6n      and     na      we  synd 

iterum  surreximus^  et  cantavimus  nonam,  et  modo  sumus 

her  «t-foran  ]>e  gearuwe  ge-hyran  hwet  \m  us       secge 

hie  coram  te,  parati  audire  quid  nobis  dixeris. 

Hwsenne  wylle  ge    singan  sfen         o)>[>e  niht-sange 

M,  Quando  vulds  cantare  vesperum,  aut  completorium  ? 

|H>nne     hyt  tima   by|> 

D.  Quando  tempus  erit. 

Wttre  hi  to  dsBg  beswoncgen 

M.  Fuisti  hodie  verberatus  ? 

Ic    nses  for-^m  wnrlice  ic  me  heold 

Z).  Non  fui,  quia  caute  me  tenui. 

And        hw  Hne  ge-feran 

M.  £t  quomodo  tui  socii  ? 

Hwst    me         ahsast  be    )>am  Ic  ne    deor        yppan 

Z>.  Quid  me  interrogas  de  hoc  ?    Non  audeo  pandere 

i>e      digla         (ire  Ann  ge-hwylc    wAt  gif  be  beswuncgen  wss 

tibi  secreta  nostra.     Unusquisque  scit  si  flagellatus  erat 

o)>)>e     na 

aut  non. 

For  the  editions  of  the  Colloquium^  we  refer  to  the  list 
of  editions  of  Alfric  of  Canterbury.    Extracts  from  the 
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pastoral  letter  written  for  Wulfstan  will  be  found  in  the 
collections  relating  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist. 


CYNEWULF,  OR  KENULF. 

Ctnewulf^  or  as  he  is  called  by  most  of  the  Latin 
authorities  Kenulfas,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  men  of  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Our  chief  information  relating  to  him 
is  found  in  the  extravagant  eulogy  given  by  Hugo  Candi- 
dus  the  historian  of  Peterborough.  From  him  we  learn 
that  Cynewulf  was  made  abbot  of  Peterborough  about  the 
year  992;*  having  previously,  as  appears  from  other 
authoritieSyt  been  a  monk  of  Winchester.  As  abbot,  he 
was  eminent  for  his  care  of  the  affairs  of  his  monastery, 
for  his  gentleness  and  personal  humility  towards  his  in- 
feriors and  dependents,  for  his  constant  application  to 
study,  and  for  his  assiduity  in  teaching  others.  Hugo 
says  that  his  school  was  frequented  by  ecclesiastics  of  all 
classes,  who  came  from  a  distance  to  his  monastery,  as  to 
the  court  of  another  Solomon.^  He  adds  that  after  having 
been  abbot  fourteen  years,  he  was  chosen  against  his  will 
to  succeed  Alfheh  in  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  This 
occurred  in  1006.§  William  of  Malmsbury,  on  the  con- 
trary, says  that  he  bought  the  see  of  Winchester  for  a  sum 
of  money,  but  that  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  this  un- 
worthy transaction  scarcely  two  years,  dying  therefore  in 
1008.11       . 

Leland,  led  by  Hugo^s  account  of  Cynewulf,  inserted 

*  Hugo  Candid.  Hist.  Petrob.  ap.  Sparke,  p.  31. 

t  Wliarton,  Angl.  Sacr.  torn.  i.  p.  SS6. 

%  He  sajs  that  he  was,  Decns  et  nonna  renim  diyinamm  et  ssciilarittiii. 

§  Hist.  Petrob.  ap.  Wharton,  A.  S.  torn.  i.  p.  S50. 

li  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.'  Pontif.  p.  S45. 
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him  under  the  name  of  Chenulphus,  in  his  catalogue  of 
English  writers ;  but  no  one  had  been  able  to  specify  any 
literary  production  of  which  he  was  the  author^  until  Mr. 
Kemble  recently  discovered  the  name  concealed  in  a 
playful  device  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems  of  the 
Exeter  and  Vercelli  manuscripts.*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  person  named  Cynewtdf  was  the  author  of  some  of 
the  religious  poems  in  those  collections,  but  we  think  it 
by  no  means  clearly  established  that  he  was  the  abbot  of 
Peterborough*  The  poet  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  fixing  his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  his  works^  by 
attaching  his  name  in  Runic  characters  to  some  portion  of 
them,  as  the  prologue  or  epilogue.  The  letters  of  the 
runic  alphabet  had  a  meaning  taken  as  words,  indepen- 
dent of  their  literal  signification ;  and  to  take  the  consecu- 
tive letters  of  a  person's  name,  and  introduce  them  in 
order  as  words,  was  a  process  analogous  to  the  composi- 
tion of  acrostics  in  Latin,  from  which  the  idea  was  pro- 
bably adopted.  In  the  epilogue  to  the  poem  on  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Cross,  in  the  Vercelli  MS.,  occur  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

A  w»8  ssec  0*$  Caet  Ever  till  then  was  the  man 

G&ysaed  cear-welmum,  tossed  with  the  waves  of  care, 

h  •  drasende,  the  bold  one,  sinking, 

Jieah  he  In  medo-heaUe  though  in  the  mead*hall  he 

ma'Smas  |»ege,  received  treasures, 

«eplede  gold  ;  dappled  gold ; 

Iy^  .  gnomode,  he  lamented  his  misery, 

*!• .  ge-fera  the  enforced  comrade 

nearu  sorge  dreah,  suffered  close  sorrow, 

enge  rune,  a  narrow  mystery, 

|>sr  him  M  •  fore  when  the  steed  before  him 

mil-palSas  mst,  measured  the  mile  paths, 

modig  )>r8egde,  boldly  hastened, 

wirum  ge*wlenced.  adorned  with  wires. 

*  See  a  very  learned  paper  on  Rones  in  the  Ardueologia,  vol.  nviil. 
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P  .  Ulg«>8witSrad 

gomen  efter  geanim, 
geogotS  if  ge*cynped, 
aid  onmedla : 

I  I  •  wBs  gwra 

geogotS  hades  gUem;^ 
nn  synt  gear-dagas 
«iter  fjnt-mearoe 
foriS-ge-witene, 
Ht^-mymnt  ge-Udoi, 

■wm.   ^  .  to-glid«t$y 

flodaa  ge-iyade. 

p  .  cBghwam  biS 

bene  onder  lyfte. 

landes  fttetwe 

ge-wital»  under  wolcmtm»  etc. 


Hope  is  yiolated 

pleasure  after  yeats, 
youth  is  departed^ 
his  ancient  pride : 

of  old  it  was 

the  exultation  of  youth, 
now  are  the  days  of  life 
after  the  appointed  time 
departedi 
life-joys  slid  away, 

«  water  i^Odeth, 

floods  hastened. 

Money  is  to  every  one 

mean  under  the  heaven, 
the  ornaments  of  the  land 
dqpart  under  the  welkin,  etc 


The  runes  in  the  above  extract  are  C'Y'N'E'W*U*L'F. 
In  a  similar  passage  in  the  Exeter  MS.  (foL  19^  v^}  we 
have  the  following  lines  :•» 


>ttr  monig  beotS 
on  ge-mot  Isedat^, 
fore  onsyne 
ecesdeman. 

[>onne  h  ewacatS;  gehyr«iS 

cyning  nueinan, 
rodera  ryhtend  sprecan 
re>e  word  ^am  >e  him 
cr  in  worulde 
wace  hyrdon» 

J>endan   Fy)  1  ii 

ylwst  meahtan 

frofre  findan. 

Her  soeal  forht  monig 

on  >am  wong-stede 

werig  hidan» 

hwtet  him  aefter  dsedum 

deman  wille 

wn^ra  wita. 

bi^se    P  scvceni 


There  shall  many  be 
led  into  the  meetiog, 
before  the  face 
of  the  Eternal  Judge. 

Then  shall  the  bold  quake ;  shall 
hear 

the  king  discourse, 
the  Ruler  of  the  Heavens  speak 
stern  words  to  them  who  him 
before  that  in  the  world 
weakly  (ill)  obeyed, 

while  misery  and  need 

might  most  easQy 

find  consolation. 

There  shall  many  a  one  in  terror 

on  that  plain 

weary  await, 

what  to  him  after  his  deeds 

[God]  shall  a4judge 

of  angry  penalties. 

Hope  hath  departed, 
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eorHn  fretwa ; 
O  w«f  longe 

^  ilodam  bilocen, 

lif-wynna  dal, 

P  onfoldan; 

|>oime  fretwe  icnlon 
byman  on  bslei  &c. 


die  treasnrei  of  evth ; 
long  was  it  of  old 

sniTOimded  with  the  8ea>ftre«n8, 

a  portion  of  the  joy  of  life, 

money  on  the  earth ; 

then  ihall  treatnres 
bom  in  fire,  etc. 


The  runes  here  are  C'Y*N'W'U'L*F'  From  the  absence  of 
the  E.,  Mr.  Kemble  supposes  that  some  lines  are  lost. 
Cynewulf  gives  his  name  in  a  less  artificial  manner  in  a  pas- 
sage of  another  poem  of  the  Exeter  MS.  (fol.  7^9  i^O  where 
he  merely  introduces  the  letters  of  his  name^  without  any 
reference  to  their  verbal  signification : — 


J>onne  me  ge-dttlatS 
deorast  ealra, 
sibbe  to-slita'S 
sinhiwan  tu, 
micle  mod-lufan ; 
min  Bceal  of  lice 
sawnl  on  siVfet, 
nat  ic  ayUa  hwider, 
eardes  uncfV^, 
of  Bceal  ic  >i8sam 
secan  ot^me, 
sr-ge-wyrhtum, 
goDgan  iu-daedum. 
Geomor  hweorftfS 

h.  fil.i  -f.. 

cyning  bil»  re)^, 
sigora  syllend, 
l>onne  synnnm  fifllh 

.M.p.  T  n. 

acle  bidaiS, 

hwet  him  «efter  dtedum 

deman  wille 

lifcB  to  ieane. 

^  .  P  .  bcofa«, 

aeoma'S  sorg-cearig, 


Then  for  me  i hall  part 

the  dearest  of  all, 

their  relationship  shall  sever 

the  two  consorts, 

their  great  love ; 

then  shall  from  the  body 

my  sonl  upon  its  journey, 

1  know  not  myself  whither, 

what  unknown  land, 

I  must  from  this 

another  dwelling  seek, 

according  to  my  old  doings, 

go  according  to  my  ancient  deeds. 

Sadly  will  wander 

C,  Y,  and  N, 

stem  will  be  the  king, 
the  giyer  of  glory, 
then  stained  with  sins 

£,  W.  and  U 

in  terror  will  abide, 

what  to  them  after  their  deeds 

he  will  doom 

as  retribution  for  their  life. 

L,  F  will  tremble, 

sorrowful  they  will  lour, 
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fjniia  wiinde ;  with  the  woand  of  nni ; 

tar  eal  ge-mon  the  pain  I  shall  all  remember 

1«  ic  8iJ>  oW«  «r  which  I  before  or  «nee 

ge-worhte  in  wonilde,  wrought  in  the  world, 

t  ic  wopig  iceal  that  shall  I  with  weeping, 

tearam  msnan.  moan  with  tears. 


WULFSTAN. 

Thb  names  of  few  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates  of  the 
eleventh  century  are  mentioned  with  respect  by  writers 
subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  through  whom  chiefly  they 
are  known  to  us.    It  is  probable  that  the  plainness  with 
which  they  had  stated  in  their  preaching  and  writing  the 
older  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  attachment  still 
shown  to  their  memory  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of 
the  clergy,  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
theolo^ans.    All  that  we  know  of  the  life  of  Wulfstan  is 
that  he  was  made  archbishop  of  York  in  1003^  that  like  his 
two  predecessors  he  held  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  at 
the  same  time^  and  that  he  died  in  1023.    William  of 
Malmsbury  says  that  he  differed  from  his  predecessors 
both  in  life  and  ^  habit ; '  *  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
was  not  a  monk.     He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  active 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  during  a  period  of  unusual 
distraction.     He  was  the  friend  of  both  the  Alfrics,  the 
younger  of  whom  composed  for  him  the  two  pastoral 
letters  already  mentioned.t    Wulfstan  himself  wrote  in 

*  Ipsi  p.e.  Adnlfo]  pro  sanctitateignoseitur  qnod  contra  regnlas  canonam 
does  sedes  tennerit,  qaod  scilicet  non  hoc  ambitione  sed  necessitate  fecerit : 
Wlstano  non  ita,  qui  sanctitate  discrepabat  ethabitu.  W.  Malmsb.  de 
Gest.  Pontif.  p.  370. 

t  See  above,  p.  497. 
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Anglo-Saxon  an  exhortatory  letter  or  discourse  addressed 
to  all  the  people  of  his  province,  which  is  still  preserved.* 

Wanley,t  apparently  with  good  reason,  attributes  to 
Wulfstan  the  Anglo-Saxon  homilies  to  which  is  generally 
affixed  the  name  of  Lupiu  Episcopus.  He  argues  that  at 
the  time  they  were  composed,  there  was  no  English  bishop 
whose  name  could  be  represented  by  the  Latin  lAgmSy 
except  Wulfstan ;  that  there  are  reasons  from  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  manuscripts,  in  which  the  homilies  of  Lupus  are 
found,  to  suppose  that  he  was  bishop  of  Worcester ;  that 
the  manuscript,  which  contains  the  ^  parsenesis '  or  exhor- 
tation of  Wulfstan  contains  also  the  homilies  of  Lupus  $ 
and  that  similar  sentiments  and  forms  of  expression  occur 
in  them.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  their  con- 
tents between  the  manuscript  at  Cambridge  (C.C.C.  No. 
201)  and  the  Cottonian  manuscript,  Nero  A.  i.  which  also 
contains  some  homilies  of  Lupus. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  homilies  is  the  one  en* 
titled  in  the  manuscript,  Bertno  lAtpi  ad  Anglos  quando 
Dam  maxime  persecuti  swU  eo8.X  It  was  written  four 
years  before  the  death  of  Ethelred,  in  1012,  the  same  year 
in  which  bishop  Alfheh  underwent  martyrdom,  and  after 
two  years  of  unequalled  sufferings  from  the  ravages  of  the 
invaders.  It  affords  a  strong  picture  of  that  period  of  in* 
trigues  and  treasons.  Wulfstan  sets  before  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  the  crimes,  which  had  disgraced  the  age 
preceding  that  in  which  he  wrote,  and  the  increasing 
wickedness  of  their  own  time;  he  adduces  them  as  a 
proof  that  the  world  was  declining  and  approaching  to  its 

•  MS.  C.  C.  Coll.  Cambr.  No.  301,  art.  7.  It  commences  with  the 
worde,  Wulfirtaii  areebiioeop  greteff  freondlice  >egnai. 

f  Cetalogne  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  pp.  140,  HI. 

%  Wanley,  pp.  141 — 143,  haa  given  a  list  of  the  homilies  which  appear 
to  have  bera  written  by  Wulfstan. 
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end^  and  diat  the  coming  of  Antichrist  was  now  at  hand ; 
he  says  that  Christians  then  did  not  scruple  to  rob  the 
church  of  its  possessions,  a  sin  which  was  not  even  known 
to  the  pagans^  who  never  plundered  their  idols ;  and  that 
treason  lifted  up  its  head  unabashed.  The  invasions  of 
the  Danes  are  represented  as  the  first  out-pourings  of 
God's  wrath  for  the  wickedness  of  the  people.  In  the 
following  extracts  he  describes  the  crimes  of  the  age,  and 
the  visitations  which  he  believed  they  had  drawn  down 
from  heaven. 

For.tSam  hit  i8  on  us  eaUum  iwatol 
")  ge-i^iie»  1^  we  aer  Vyian  oftor  bne- 
con  |>oime  we  betton,  and  iSj  is  'Sysee 
tScode  feU  onssge:  Ne  dohte  hit 
nn  lange  inne  ne  nte ;  ac  wea  here 
-J  hunger»  bryne,  ^  blodgyte  on 
ge-wel  hwylcnm  ende  oft  '^  ge-lome ; 
and  ns  italn  •)  cwalu,  stric  "^  steorfa, 
orf-cwealm  "j  unco'Sni  hoi  i  hete '} 
rypera  reaflac  derede  swy^  'Searle» 
and  ru  ungylda  fwy^e  ge«drehton,  i 
ua  imwedera  foroft  weoldan  nnwaat- 
ma.  For-tSam  on 'Syanm  earde  ws8| 
awa  hit  "Sincan  maeg»  nn  fela  geara 
nnrihta  fela»  ^  tealte  ge-trywV 
aeghwaer  mid  manniim. 


Ne  bearh  nn  foroft  ge-sibb  ge- 
sibban  |»e  ma  |»e  fremdan,  ne  fteder 
his  beame,  ne  hwilnm  beam  hia 
agennm  fieder,  ne  brolSor  otSmm. 
Ne  vre  «enig  hia  lif  ne  fadode  awa 
awa  he  aceolde,  ne  ge-hadode  re- 
goUice,  ne  laewede  lahlice,ac  worhtan 
luat  na  to  lage  eallea  to  ge-lome,  and 
na^r  ne  heoldan  ne  lare  ne  lage 
Oodea  ne  manna  awa  awa  we  sceoU 
dan,  ne  enig  wi'8  oiSeme  ge-trywUce 
^Sohte  awa  rihte  awa  he  acolde,  ac 
maeat  kIc  awioode  and  otSram  derede 
wordea  and  dsede.  'j  hum  unriht- 
lice  meat  «elc  olSerne  «ftan  heawe^ 


Therefore  it  ia  in  na  all  manifest 
and  evident,  that  we  before  this 
oftener  treapasaed  than  made  amende, 
and  thereby  thia  people  haa  mnch 
anifering.  There  waa  now  no  good 
neither  within  nor  without;  but 
there  waa  invaaion  and  hunger, 
burning  and  bloodahed  on  every  side 
often  and  continually ;  and  raTage 
and  slaughter,  plague  and  pestilence, 
murrain  of  cattle  and  aicknessea, 
alander  and  hatred  and  plundering 
of  thierea,  injured  ua  very  severely, 
and  unjust  oontributiona  oppreaaed 
na  exceedingly.  Therefore  in  thia 
land  were,  as  it  may  appear,  now 
many  years  many  wronga,  and  fidelity 
wavered  everywhere  with  men. 

Now  very  often  the  kinsman  pro- 
tected his  kindred  no  more  than 
atrangers,  nor  the  father  hia  child, 
nor  sometimes  the  child  his  own 
fkther,  nor  one  brother  the  other. 
Nor  did  any  one  of  us  order  his  life 
aa  he  ought,  neither  the  monk  ac- 
cording to  hia  rule,  nor  the  layman 
according  to  law,  but  our  own  luat 
too  often  became  to  ua  all  our  law, 
and  we  neither  followed  the  teaching 
or  law  of  God  or  men  aa  we  ahould, 
nor  did  any  one  think  fkithfnlly  to- 
warda  another  aa  rightly  aa  he 
should,  but  every  one  beguiled  and 
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mid  feeandlican  *)  mid  wrobtUcan 
onscytan,  ^  do  mare  gif  he  mnge. 


For-^Sam  her  eynd  on  lande  unge- 
trywtSa  micle  for  Code']  for  woroldie» 
•j  eac  her  lynd  on  earde  on  mistlice 
wisan  hlaford-swican  manege,  •} 
ealra  mmat  hlaford-swice  se  bi!5  on 
womlde  P  man  his  hlafordes  savle 
beswice,  *)  ful  micel  hlaford-swioe 
eac  bi>  on  weroldej^  man  his  hlaford 
of  life  for-rsBde»  ot^n  of  lande  lifi- 
endne  drife.  And  sglSer  is  ge-wor- 
den  on  t$ysnm  earde.  Eadweard  man 
for-rBdde,  *)  sy^an  acwealde, :)  sfter 
|»am  for-brarnde. 


injared  the  other  the  most  he  could  in 
word  and  deed.  And  especially  ererj 
one  stabs  the  other  behind  his  back 
the  most  he  can  with  shamefal  and 
injurious  attacks,  and  does  more  if 
he  can. 

Therefore  here  are  in  the  land  great 
treasons  towards  God  and  towards 
the  world,  and  also  here  are  in  the 
land  in  manifold  shapes  many  trea- 
sons towards  people's  li^ge  lords,  and 
the  greatest  treasonof  all  that  is  in  the 
world  that  one  beguiles  his  lord's  soul« 
and  also  there  is  full  great  treason  in 
the  world  that  one  seduces  a  lord  to 
the  loss  of  his  life,  or  drives  him  out 
of  his  land  alive.  And  both  have 
happened  in  this  country.  They 
seduced  Edward,  and  afterwards  slew 
him,  and  after  that  burnt  him. 


BdUumi  qf  Wuffwian. 

Hickes^  Thesaurus,  vol.  iii.  (Dissertat  Epistolaris)  fol.  1705.  pp.  99—106. 

Sermo  Lupi  ad  Anglos.    Edited  by  William  Elstob. 
Sermo  Lupi  Episcopi,  Saxonice.    Tatinam  Interpretationem  notasque  ad- 

jedt  Gulielmus  Elstob.  Fol.  Oxon.  1701.    A  separate  edition  of  the 

tract  as  printed  in  Hickes*  Thesaurus. 
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Minor  Anglo-Saxon  Writers. — Oswald^ 
EthblnotH;^  the  two  Hatmos. 

A  monk  of  Worcester  named  Oswald^  kinsman  of  Os« 
wald  archbishop  of  York^  is  said  to  have  studied  with 
success  in  the  monastic  schools  of  Flanders  and  France  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century.*  He  resided 
successively  in  the  monasteries  of  St.  Bertin^  St.  Vedast^ 
Corvei,  St.  Denis,  Latigny(?),  and  finally  at  Fleury.  At 
the  latter  place  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
an  eminent  grammarian  named  Constantine,  who,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Leland,  addressed  to  archbishop  Oswald 
a  poem  in  Latin  elegiacs,  in  which  he  praised  the  learning 
and  talents  of  his  kinsman.  This,  if  true,  must  have 
occurred  before  the  year  992.  Leland  attributes  to  him 
a  book  of  prayers  (sacrarum  precationum)  and  a  tract  on 
the  composition  of  Epistles  (de  componendis  epistolis), 
and  says  that  he  found  manuscripts  of  his  writings  in  the 
monastic  libraries  of  Glastonbury  and  Ramsey.  A  treatise 
on  versification  (de  edendis  carminibus)  was  also  attri- 
buted to  him.  Bale  says  that  the  ^  book  of  prayers^  was 
a  collection  of  Charms,  and  that  Oswald's  friend  Constan- 
tine  was  a  magician.  Oswald  is  said  to  have  flourished 
about  the  year  1010. 

Trithemius  places  the  name  of  Ethelnoth,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1020  to  1038,  among  his  list  of  authors, 
and  attributes  to  him  a  book  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  a  volume  of  Epistles.  Leland,  who  admits  his  name 
among  the  English  writers  with  some  hesitation,  confesses 
that  among  all  his  laborious  researches  he  had  not  been 
able  to  find  traces  of  any  books  attributed  to  him.     It  is 

*  He  is  known  almoft  solely  by  the  unsatisfactory  notices  in  Leland,  de 
Scrip.  Brit,  and  in  Bale. 
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probable  therefore  that  Trithemius  had  confounded  the 
name  of  Ethelnoth  of  Canterbury  with  that  of  some  other 
person,  as  the  titles  he  gives  are  not  those  of  books  likely 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelate. 

The  old  bibliographers  mention  two  Anglo-Saxon  writers 
of  the  eleventh  century  bearing  the  name  of  Haymo.*  The 
first  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk  of  York,  and  to 
have  flourished  about  1010  or  1 020.  To  him  is  attributed  an 
account  of  the  murder  of  Abbo  of  Fleury,  and  a  Chronicle 
which,  according  to  Vossius,  extended  from  Justinian  to 
Charlemagne,  or,  as  Boston  of  Bury  states,  from  Ninus  to 
the  year  843.  We  are  justified  in  supposing,  from  the 
date  at  which  this  chronicle  ended,  that  it  was  written  by  a 
difierent  person  from  Haymo  of  Canterbury.  The  second 
Haymo  is  said  to  have  been  driven  from  his  country  by 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  to  hi^ve  sought  a  refuge  in 
France,  where  he  became  a  monk  of  St.  Denis,  and  after- 
wards opened  a  school  of  theology  at  Paris.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  England,  and  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  where  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
1054.  Tanner,  on  the  authority  of  Boston,  gives  the 
following  titles  of  works  by  Haymo  of  Canterbury :  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Pentateuch  in  five  books,  on  Isaiah  in 
two,  on  the  Machabees  in  two,  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  in  fourteen,  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  in  eight; 
Homilies  on  the  Oospels  and  on  the  Epistles ;  De  Reve- 
latione  Corporis  S.  Dionysii ;  De  Rebus  Monachorum ; 
De  Fructu  Incamationis  Christi ;  De  Sanctorum  Imita- 
tione;  De  Memoria  Rerum  Christianarum  $  De  Pugna 
Virtutum  et  Vitiorum ;  De  quibusdam  Martyribus.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  at  least  several  of  these  books 
belonged  to  Haymo  of  Fulda. 

*  See  Tanner,  who  appeam  to  have  obtained  most  of  faia  information 
relating  to  the  Haymos  from  the  ancient  MS.  Bibliographical  WoHe  of 
Boston  of  Bvarj, 
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WITHMAN.* 

During  the  Danish  wars^  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  English  princes  and  ecclesiastics 
frequently  sought  refuge  in  Normandy  and  Flanders^ 
which  led  to  an  increase  of  intimacy  between  these  coun- 
tries and  our  island,  and  the  want  of  native  scholars  began 
again  to  be  supplied  by  the  arrival  of  strangers.  Among 
these  was  Withman,  a  native  of  Germany  (Teutonicus), 
who  was  made  in  1016  third  abbot  of  Ramsey.  Withman 
was  distinguished  by  his  learnings  and  by  severity  of 
manners :  and  his  attempt  to  enforce  rigorous  discipline 
among  his  monks  and  scholars  soon  led  to  violent  and 
unseemly  altercations.  The  abbot,  in  1020,  carried  his 
complaint  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Ethelric,  who, 
after  a  temperate  investigation  of  the  cause,  gave  judgment 
in  favour  of  the  monks,  oh  which  Withman  quitted  the 
monasteryin  disgust,  and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
After  having  been  absent  about  a  year,  Withman  returned 
to  England,  and  the  abbot  of  Ramsey,  who  had  been 
elected  after  his  departure,  prepared  to  vacate  his  office ; 
but  Withman,  refusing  to  return  to  his  former  post,  re^ 
tired  in  great  humility  to  a  small  cell  at  Northeye,  in  a 
solitary  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,t  where  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  about  twenty-six  years,  being  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  his  abbey.  According  to  this 
reckoning,  Withman  died  about  A.D.  10474 

*  B  J  Leiand  the  name  is  transformed  to  Leueanderf  under  which  he  is 
placed  by  Tanner. 

t  Est  antem  locos  ille  ab  eoclesia  Ramesia  unios  vix  balistc  jactu  secre- 
tos,  in  medio  alneto,  Intosa  palnde  drcumseptos,  tam  longitudine  qnam 
latitadine  admodom  egenns,  sine  navis  yefaicalo  inaccessibilis,  Titam  secn- 
larem  nanseantibas  satis  conTeniens  et  acceptos.  Hist.  Rames.  ap.  Gale, 
p.  436. 

t  Hist.  Rams.  ap.  Gale,  pp.  434-436.    See  also  the  Monastioon,  ii.  547. 
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In  the  time  of  Eadnoth^  the  first  abbot  of  Ramsey,  the 
reputed  relics  of  St.  Ivo,  a  Persian  saint,  who  was  said  to 
have  preached  and  died  here  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  present  town  of 
St.  Ives,  were  removed  from  ^Slepe*  near  Huntingdon  to 
Ramsey.  Withman,  who  had  now  taken  the  name  of 
Andrew,  had  remarked  in  his  journey  through  Greece 
the  respect  which  was  there  shown  to  the  saint,  who  was 
according  to  popular  belief  buried  in  his  own  monastery, 
and  had  collected  materials  for  his  life,  which  he  com- 
posed after  his  return.  This  book  was  afterwards  revised 
and  abridged  by  Gotselin,*"  and  the  original,  superseded 
entirely  by  Gotselin's  version,  is  now  lost.  Bale  attributes 
also  to  this  writer  a  narrative  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem 
(De  suo  Itinere  sacro,  lib.  i.),  and  says  that  he  flourished 
in  1020. 


FOLCHARD. 

FoLCHARO,  or  Folcard,  was  another  French  scholar 
who  settled  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. He  was  originally  a  monk  of  St.  Bertin,  in  Flanders. 
On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  entered  himself  first  as 
a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury, 
but  after  the  invasion  of  the  Normans  he  was  promoted 
in  1068  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  abbacy  of  Thomey. 
After  holding  this  office  sixteen  years,  he  resigned  it  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dispute  with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
returned  (as  it  is  supposed)  to  St.  Bertin.  We  know  neither 

*  GotseUn  refers  to  the  original  in  his  preface,  and  states  the  rigidity  of 
life  of  its  author  as  a  reason  for  trusting  in  his  fidelity — qui  de  Anglia  ad 
Dominicam  urbem  Hierusalem  peregrinatuSi  tarn  arduam  Titam  ezercnit, 
ut  ei  credere  nullus  fidelis  dubitaverit. 
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the  date  of  his  arrival  in  England  nor  that  of  his  deaths 
but  Bale  says  he  flourished  in  1066.* 

Folchard,  like  most  of  the  literary  men  patronised 
or  encouraged  by  Edward  the  Confessor^  was  eminent 
chiefly  as  a  writer  of  Saints'  Lives.  At  the  request  of 
Aldred  archbishop  of  York,  he  composed  and  dedicated 
to  that  primate,  while  a  monk  at  Canterbury,  the  Life 
and  Miracles  of  John  of  Beverley ;  this  work  is  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  Cbttonian  Manuscripts  (Faustina  B.  i  v)  • 
The  other  lives  attributed  to  him  are  those  of  St.  Bertin, 
bishop  Oswald,  St.  Adulf,  and  St.  Botulf.  As  a  writer, 
there  is  little  in  Folchard's  style  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  common  writers  of  his  age.  The  following  extract 
from  the  life  of  John  of  Beverley  will  serve  as  a  specimen, 
and  may  be  compared  with  our  extracts  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  native  Latin  writers  of  the  same  century. 

Eziens  ergo  inde,  frateroa  oommonitns  caritate,  nidibiu  adhuc  Anglomm 
popnlia  Terbum  Dei  coepit  enangelixare.  Divinaautem  aiEatiiii  pneditu  largi- 
tione,  fticandus  rhetor  erat  in  verbomm  digna  effosione :  prtebebat  etiam 
Bancta  vita  oompetentem  ftiTorem  assidua .  prtedicatioiie»  cam  a  lemita  aadi» 
te  ioatitationiB  nvaqnam  dtrerteret  ezhiUtam  ezempliim  in  se  oouTertationia. 
Comitabatiir  prttterea  Tirtna  Dei  Tirtatem  yerbi  sni,  et  lanabantnr  per  earn 
qniqiie  infirmi,  nt  et  in  hoc  fiddi  senro  sao  promiaaio  firmaretnr  Christi. 
Signa,  inqiut,  qnn  ego  fkdo  et  voa  faoietii,  et  majora  homm  fadetii.  Taata 
aatem  ditatos  gratia  divinitatia,  acceptnm  talentum  Domini  aoi  Tario  malfii- 
plicat  fbenore,  nt  in  gandinm  Domini  soi  Iseta  intraret  Tocatione.  Littera- 
rnm  enim  afflnenti  imbntoa  oopia,  in  docendia  diadpnlia  ania  aolerti  insta- 
bat  vigilantia ;  inter  qnoe  Bedam,  qni  inter  doetorea  ecdeti»  darua  habetnr» 
caro  affectn  pro  capacitatia  mm  Tigore  amplectabatnr,  qnem  aecatna  indna- 
trina  timncnlnai  a  tanto  pcdagogo  afflnenter  imbntoa,  et  in  ezponendia 
cuangeliia  et  in  hiatorids  reboa  digerendia  magnns  enitniti  et  deseriptia 

*  The  life  of  John  of  Beverley,  dedicated  to  Aldred,  mnat  haye  been  written 
immediately  after  the  conqneat  The  life  of  St.  Bertin  ia  dedicated  to  Boto, 
who  waa  abbot  of  St.  Bertin  from  1043  to  1065 ;  it  waa  probably  written 
aooii  after  1050,  the  year  of  the  tranalation  of  St.  Bertin'a  reHca.  The  chief 
antharity  for  the  acconnt  of  Folchard  ia  Ordericna  Vitalia.  For  a  more  de* 
tailed  acconnt  of  the  writinga  attributed  to  him,  aee  the  Hiat.  Lit.  de 
Armoe,  riii.  133. 
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temporam  et  compoti  rationibas  mbtiluamiir  inditam  Britannice  gentia 
hebitudinem  purgavit,  scriptoramque  suomm  dignitatem  Roman»  Sedia 
acqoisita  anctoritate  nobilitavit ;  qaodqne  hia  miQna  eat,  wrvata  innocentia 
•ntm,  Deo  fideliter  atndnit  fine«tenna  plaoere :  ut  com  lancto  sanctua  eeaet»  et 
cam  electo  magiatro  sao  sanctisaimo  Joanne  in  electione  diadpnlatoa  Christi 
pennaneret.  Saccedente  etiam  tempore,  qaem  a  primia  aacrorom  gradmim 
ordiniboa  Deo  maneipaTerat,  saeerdotil  dignitate  hnnc  Bedam»  cmn  aliia 
qoibuadam  mat  inatitutionia  Tins,  dignoa  Deo  acQntorea  promoyit ;  nt  tanto 
tenadoa  Chriato  viti  suae  adhsererent,  qnanto  strictiaa  complezi  palmitea 
cjna  eaaent. 

Bditiotu  qf  Folchard. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Menaia  Mali,  tomna  ii.    FoL  Antv.  1680.  pp.   168 — 173. 

The  Life  and  Miraclea  of  John  of  Beyerley. 
MabiUon,  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinia  S.  Benedicti,  Seculum  ill.,  para  i.    FoL 

Paria,  1672.  pp.  108—126.    The  Life  and  Miraclei  of  St.  Bertan.— pp. 

434|  435.    An  abridged  copy  of  the  Life  of  John  of  Bererlej. 


HEREMAN. 

AbIong  the  most  eminent  of  the  foreign  ecclesiastics 
brought  into  England  by  King  Edward  the  Confessor^ 
was  his  chaplain  or  "  priest/'  Hereman^  by  birth  a 
Fleming.  In  1045  the  king  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
Wilton.*  Hereman,  dissatisfied  with  the  revenues  of  his 
diocese^  petitioned  the  king  to  add  to  them  those  of  the 
abbey  of  Malmsbury  (then  vacant  by  the  death  of  its 
abbot),  and  to  allow  him  to  remove  his  see  thither^  repre- 
senting that  he  as  a  foreigner  had  no  family  estates  in 
England,  to  enable  him  to  support  his  dignity,  as  was  the 
case  with  most  of  the  native  prelates.  The  king  immedi- 
ately granted  his  request :  but  the  monks  of  Malmsbury 
were  opposed  to  this  arrangement,  and  hastened  to  lay 
their  complaints  before  Earl  Godwin,  the  professed  ei^my 
of  the  foreigners,  by  whose  influence  the  king  was  per- 

*  Saxon  Chron.  aub.  an. 
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aoaded  to  retract  his  promise.  Hereman,  unable  to  sup-^ 
port  the  disappointment  and  mortification  of  his  defeat, 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Wilton,  and  returned  to  France^ 
where  shortly  afterwards  he  changed  the  secular  habit  for 
that  of  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin.  When  he  had, 
remained  there  about  three  years,  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Alfwold,  bishop  of  Sherborne ;  and,  aai 
that  bishopric  had  been  formerly  promised  to  him  by 
queen  Edith,  he  returned  to  England,  and  succeeded  in 
his  object  the  more  easily,  as  his  old  enemy  earl  Godwin 
was  dead,  and  his  son  Harold  was  inclined  to  join  in  aU 
measures  which  pleased  the  king.*^ 

In  1049,  the  year  after  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of 
Sherborne,  Hereman  was  chosen  to  accompany  Aldred 
archbishop  of  York  to  Rome  '^  on  the  king's  errand.^'  f 
He  was  present  at  the  council  called  in  that  year  by  pope 
Leo  IX.,  and  on  that  occasion  he  delivered  a  discourse 
on  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  English  church;  He 
was  one  of  the  prelates  allowed  to  retain  their  bishop* 
rics  after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  by  the  direction 
of  William  he  moved  his  see  from  Sherborne  to  Salisbury» 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  soon  after  he  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  cathedral  of  this  city,  t  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  places  his  death  on  the  20th  of  February, 

1077.§ 

The  old  bibliographers  attribute  to  this  Hereman  the  his- 
tory of  the  Miracles  of  St.  Edmund,  contained  in  the 
fine  volume  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Tiberius  B.  ii« 
which  has  every  appearance  of  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh 

*  W.  Maliiiib.  de  Gett.  Pontif.  p.  1249.  Roger  de  Hoveden»  Annal.  p.  4^. 

t  Ob  ^«»  dnges  iBrende.    Saxon  Chron. 

X  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  S50. 

§  Perhaps  this  means  what  was  in  later  times  expressed  by  10  Feb. 
1077-8,  as  some  authorities  place  his  death  in  1078.  Roger  de  Horeden 
says  he  died  in  1076. 
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century.  Unfortunately^  the  opening  lines  in  which  the 
author's  name  was  to  be  mentioned^  were  left  bknk 
for  the  illuminator,  and  have  never  been  filled  up.  A 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  a  hand  probably  of  the 
fifiteenth  century,  states  that  this  book  was  the  work 
of  Hermannus  the  archdeacon,  and  that  it  was  written 
about  the  year  IO70,  in  the  time  of  Baldwin,  abbot  of  St. 
Edmund's.*  This  could  not  be  bishop  Hereman.  It 
appears  that  some  other  writers  quote  the  book  as  the 
work  of  Hermannus,  archdeacon  under  Arfast,  bishop  of 
Thetford.t 


GISO. 

Oiso  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  St.  Trudo,  in  the  dis^ 
trict  then  called  Hasbania,  in  Lorraine,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chaplains  or  priests  of  the  household 
of  Edward  die  Confessor.  In  1060,  he  was  chosen  by 
that  monarch  to  succeed  Duducus  (a  native  of  Saxony) 
in  the  bishopric  of  Wells;  in  the  year  following,  he 
accompanied  Aldred  bishop  of  York  and  Walter  bishop  of 
Hereford  to  Rome,  on  a  mission  from  the  king,  and  he 
was  honourably  received  by  pope  Nicholas.  On  his  ap^ 
pointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Wells,  Qiao  found  that  that 
see  had  been  robbed  of  many  of  its  possessions  and  trea- 
sures by  the  rapacity  of  Earl  Harold  and  others ;  and  his 
influence  with  the  king  was  insuffident  to  obtain  their 
restoration,  although  he  secured  for  it  several  royal  bene- 
factions.   The  bishop  was  preparing  to  pronounce  against 

*  Indpiant  miracaU  scripta  ab  Hennanno  archidiaoono  tempore  Balde- 
wini  abbatia  circa  ammm  Cbriati  1070.  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  B.  11.  fol.  19,  r*. 
t  See  Tanneri  ia  Htrmanumi  Smiiiwinuit, 
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Harold  the  excommunication  of  the  churchy  when  the 
death  of  the  Confessor  unexpectedly  placed  him  upon  the 
throne.  Harold  immediately  took  Giso  into  favour,  and 
promised  not  only  to  restore  all  that  he  had  taken  firom 
the  church,  but  to  add  other  gifts.  This  restoration  was 
not  made  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Among  other 
works,  Giso  built  for  the  canons  whom  he  had  established 
in  his  church  a  cloister,  refectory,  and  dormitory.  After 
haying  held  the  bishopric  of  Wells  twenty-eight  years,  he 
died  in  1086,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church.* 

We  are  informed  by  William  of  Malmsbury  that  Giso 
was  a  man  of  some  learning ;  f  but  his  literary  reputation 
has  only  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  brought  to  light  and  published  the  early 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  bishopric  of  the  province  of 
Somerset,  in  which  is  preserved  the  brief  account  of  Giso 
written  by  himself.  It  appears  that  this  fragment  was 
introductory  to  a  larger  work  by  bishop  Giso  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  church,  and  perhaps  on  the  afiairs  of  his 
diocese,  t  If  this  were  all  that  he  wrote,  it  must  be  con- 
fesed  that  Giso  belonged  to  a  very  humble  class  of 
authors. 


*  The  foregoing  acocraiit  b  taken  chiefly  from  Giio*e  antobiogn^hieal 
iketch  inieited  in  the  Hiftoriola  de  Primordiis  Bpieeopatu  Someneteniiey 
(pnbliihed  in  "  EceleriatHcil  Docnmenti, .  • .  now  fint  poblished  by  the 
Rev.  Joieph  Hnnter,  F.S.A.*'  London,  1840,  printed  by  the  Camden 
Society),  compared  with  W.  Malmib.  de  Gest  Ponltf.  p.  871»  and  Roger  de 
HoYcden,  p,  445. 

t  Qni  esaet  non  naqneqnaqne  oontemnendae  ecienti».  W.  Malmab.  ib. 

}  H^jna  rei  prsBlibationem  ideo  pmnisi,  at,  com  in  aeqnentibiia  de  istia 
et  omnibus  qns  ad  epiMM>palem  pertinent  dignitatem  tenia  oonfnae  tracta- 
yero,  &c*    Eccleaiastical  Docvments,  p.  SO. 
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GOTSELIN. 

60T8BLIN  was  a  Frenchman,  a  monk  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Bertin,  and  was  brought  to  England  by  Here- 
man,  in  1058.*  William  of  Malmsbury  describes  him 
as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  skill  in  chanting ;  and 
tells  us  that  he  visited  many  of  the  monasteries  and  epis- 
copal sees  in  this  island,  collecting  the  materials  for  the 
numerous  lives  of  EngUsh  saints  which  he  composed. 
Soon  after  1082,  he  appears  to  have  been  resident  at  Ely^ 
where  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Etheldreda.t  Between 
1087  and  1091,  he  was  at  Ramsey,  where  he  composed  at 
the  desire  of  one  of  his  patrons,  the  abbot  of  that  place 
(Herbert  de  Lozinga,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich),  the 
life  of  St.  Ivo,  abridged,  as  it  appears,  from  the  previous 
work  of  abbot  Andrew  (or  Withman).^  In  1098,  he  wrote 
his  account  of  the  translation  of  St.  Augustine  and  his 
companions,  which  had  taken  place  seven  years  before,  and 
he  tells  us  that  in  that  year  he  was  a  monk  of  Can- 
terbury.§  It  is  probable  that  this  was  his  last  work,  and 
that  he  died  soon  afterwards.  Tlie  obituary  of  Canter- 
bury, quoted  by  Wharton,  says  only  that  he  died  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May.  Among  his  patrons  were  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm :  he  dedicates  his  account  of  the  Translation 

*  Wil.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  p.  130.  We  giye  the  name  as  spelt  in  the 
earliest  MS.  of  his  works  :  it  is  introduced  in  the  third  line  of  the  distich 
quoted  in  the  text,  as  though  it  should  be  Gocetinut  or  Goielimu:  but 
tiie  old  metrical  writers  allow  themselves  some  licence  with  proper  names. 

f  Tempore  Symeonis  abbatis  intererat  inter  monachos  quidam  Gooelinus 

nomine,  disertissimus,  undique'  per  Angliam  vitas,  miracnla,  et  gesta  sane* 

orum  sanctammque  in  historia  in  prosis  dictando  mutavit.    Hicscripsit 

prosam  S.  Etheldredae,  ciqus  initium  est,  Christo  regi  sit  Gloria.    Register 

of  ESy,  quoted  in  Tanner.    Simeon  was  abbot  of  Ely  from  108S  to  1094. 

X  Introd.  ad  Vit.  Ivonis,  ap.  Act.  58,  Junii,  torn.  ii.  p.  S88. 

$  See  Prsef.  ad  Hist,  de  Vit.  S.  Augustini. 
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of  St.  Augustine  to  the  latter  prelate,  in  the  following  in- 
harmonious lines : — 

Dux  Anselme,  patnim  pater,  et  vigor  ecdesianmiy 
Qoem  oelebrat  tituIiB  Romanus  et  Anglicus  orbis, 
Ne  spemas  imi  pronom  munut  Gotselini. 

Gotselin's  principal  work  was  a  series  of  lives  and  mira- 
cles of  Saints  more  especially  connected  with  Canterbury, 
which,  in  a  nearly  contemporary  manuscript  (MS.  Cotton. 
Vespasian,  B.  xx),  consists  of  the  following  tracts :  His- 
toria  Minor  de  Vita  S.  Augustini  Cantuar.  Archiepiscopi ; 
Historia  Minor  de  MiracuUs  S.  Augustini ;  Historia  Ma- 
jor de  Vita  S.  Augustini ;  Historia  Major  de  Miraculis  S. 
Augustini;  Sermo  in  Festivitate  S.  Augustini ;  Libri  duo 
ad  Anselmum  de  Translatione  S.  Augustini ;  Vita  S.  Le- 
tardi;  Vita  S.  Mildred»;  Translatio  S.  Mildredee  et  In- 
stitutio  Monasterii  ejusdem ;  Vitas  SS.  Laurentii,  Melliti, 
Justi,  Honorii,  Deusdedit,  et  Theodori,  arch.  Cant. ;  Vita 
Adriani  abbatis  S.  Augustini;  Historia  de  Translatione 
ejusdem;  Libellus  contra  inanes  S.  Mildred®  usurpa- 
tores.  The  latter  was  written  to  prove  that  the  body  of 
St.  Mildreda  was  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
not  in  the  church  of  St.  Gregory  in  that  city.  In  a  ma- 
nuscript in  the  Harleian  library  of  nearly  equal  antiquity 
(No.  105),  we  have  the  same  series  of  lives,  to  which  is 
given  the  general  title  of  Ecclesiasticee  Histori^B  libri  viii. 
Those  which  relate  to  St.  Augustine  and  his  compa- 
nions are  also  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
Among  the  other  lives  which  have  been  attributed  to  him 
are  those  of  Swithun,  Grimbald  (begining  with  the  words, 
Urbs  Marinorum  quondam  amplaj,  Erkenwald  (perhaps 
the  one  in  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius,  A.  v),  Ivo,  Eadgitha, 
Milburga,  Witheburga,  Sexburga,  Wulfhilda,  Werburga, 
and  Ermenhilda.     The  seven  last  are  chiefly  known  by 
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extracts  in  Leland's  Collectanea.  Tanner  attributes  to 
Gotselin  the  list  of  Saints  buried  in  England^  which  is 
printed  in  Leland's  Collectanea,  and  in  Hickes's  Disser- 
tatio  Epistolaris.  An  old  writer  mentions  the  ooUection  of 
lives  of  Saints  as  g^ven  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  under  the 
title  of  the  ^  Chronicle'  of  Gotselin.* 

We  find  little  original  matter  of  any  importance  in 
Gotselin's  Biographies.  They  consist  chiefly  of  inflated 
versions  of  the  simpler  style  of  the  older  writers;  on 
which  account  Fabricius  compares  him  to  the  Greek 
hagiographer  Simeon  Metaphrastes.  In  the  lives  of  Au- 
gustine and  his  companions  and  followers  he  has  added 
little  to  the  accounts  given  by  Bede.  His  collections  of 
miracles  of  these  saints  are  more  valuable^  because  they 
contain  some  curious  illustrations  of  contemporary  his- 
tory. The  following  panegyric  of  Britain,  extracted  from 
the  larger  life  of  St.  Augustine,  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  his  style :  it  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  descrip- 
tion given  by  Bede  at  the  commencement  of  his  Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

Sed  qoa  laade  attollam  hano  Agostiiiieiuem  mnndam  ?  Qnidam  terrenui 
teirenis  ett  paradiras  ;  qaidquid  opom  nbivis  habetur,  aut  hie  naacitnr,  ant 
conflnia  nndiqne  nationilnia  drcmnfaBo  amphitiite  invehitur.  Credaa  maxi- 
mum orbem  diviUas  suaa  ac  deliciaa,  quae  particalatim  in  am»  partibiis  pne- 
rogat,  hie  pariter  aut  inveniase  aut  theiaurisaase.  Regnmn  est  imperiale, 
Romania  Cfctaribna  Augaita]iter  regnatnm,  qui  se  tarn  hie  qnam  Romm 
gloriabantur  renim  habere  loliiim.  Tellvs  copiota  omninm  Mtioniim  et 
plantationum  fecanda,  ubertim  procreans  non  solnm  patriae  asraeta,  led 
adeo  Gneciae  yel  remotioris  horom  plantaria.  Fktet  ampliisime  nberrimia 
agris,  yemantibvs  pratis,  diffosia  campis,  pingnibas  paacuia,  gregibna  lac- 
tiilaia,  equis  et  armentis  bellicia.  Irrigant  crd>rescettte8  fontiam  teatnrigi- 
nei,  rivuli  talientes,  flnmina  inaignia  et  funosa ;  lacns  et  itagna  plicibaa 
et  avibiu  ae  nayali  eommeatu  aaddua,  urbibot  et  populis  acoommoda* 
frondent  iuci  et  nemora :  eampestria  et  montana  glande  et  fracdbni  siWes- 
tribna  plena,  diyenis  yenatibua  opulenta.  8nnt  et  lilye  castane»  diyitum 
epnlia  aeeeptae :  yinetis  quoque  non  aolnm  Gallids  et  ItaliciSi  sed  etiaa 

•  Chron.  W.  Thorn,  ap.  Deeem  Scriptores,  col.  1783.  For  a  more  de- 
tailed accoont  of  Gotselin*s  wriUngs,  see  the  Hist.  lit.  de  France,  yiii.  662. 
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Albanis,  Argolidi,  et  Panioek  anrii  respondebit  uberrimis.  Snnt  hie  fontet 
salinanun,  iimt  et  fontei  ealidi,  calidiqae  ftawu  balneii  calidis  ezstracti. 
Quid  dicam  marii  divitiaSf  qom  non  lolnm  naTtUbiiB  mercibiis,  Terom  etUm 
inniimeris  pisdmn  generibos  hoc  r^gnum  et  replent  et  decorant  ?  Inter 
qua  diyena  ac  magna  natilia  capinntur  paasim,  delphini  et  yitnli  marini, 
atqoe  inanper  montnOHe  balena.  Robent  conehilia  aaper  Indices  ao  Sydo- 
nias  tinctnraa;  et  decorem  wwun.  dam  alia  omnia  Tetastate  mutant  ant 
minnont,  h«c  tenadna  illnstrant,  nee  sole  neo  imbre  Tiolant.  Inest  con- 
chii  omamentoram  pretinm,  unionnm  scOioet  gemmantea  orbicnli,  candore 
splendidi,  et  margaritarnm  mnltioolora  decora.  Rnbent  alie,  ali«  virent, 
h«  pnrpureo,  hm  hjadntino»  has  prasino  colore  Tcstinntnr:  sed  migor 
hamm  candicat  mnltitndo.  His  anrificnm  ingenia  inter  praclaros  lapides 
anrea  Bdesin  adomant  monilia.  Ipsos  etiam  eqnat  ant  snperat  anrea 
Anglicamm  viiginnm  teztnra,  qne  Regia  et  Pontificalia  insignia  intincto 
mnrice,  cocooqne  bis  tincto  flammantia  splendidis  nnionibns  et  margaritis 
cnm  prKcellentibns  gemmis  prstexto  euro  instellant,  et  pretiosa  stemmata 
artifidi  miztnra  amplins  irradiant.  Uniones  tantom  Hesperia  Britannia 
et  Eoa  India  sororisant.  Heo  etiam  gagatem  prodige  gignet  lapidem,  eo 
pretioaiorem  qno  aliis  ssclis  rariorem ;  hie  est  gemmea  ingredine  ftdgidns. 
InTenitnr  qnoqne  pnrpnrens,  cerens,  albidns,  viridis.  Ardet  igni  admotna 
nbi  confricatns  incalnit ;  lerem  materiam  attrahit  nt  adamas  fermm ;  nbi  in- 
tenditnr,  serpentes  fogantor.  Venii  nihilominns  metallonun  aaiB,  ferri, 
plnmbi,  stagni,  argenti,  et  anri  diTitesmassa  eTiscerantar.  Bdirere  et  rapes 
et  scopnlos  aerios,  templaque  passim  et  moenia  de  saxosis  montibvs  operosa 
et  qnodam  native  marmore  decorate. 

Bdiiitmi  qf  OoiMelin. 

Lanfranci  Opera,  ed.  Dacherii,  fol.  Paris,  1648.    Appendix,  pp.  57 — 67. 

The  Historia  Blinor  de  Vita  &•  Angostini,  edited  imperfectly  and  as 

an  anonymous  work. 
Acta  Sanctoram,  &c.  Febraarins,  tomns  L  fol.  Antyerpin,  1658,  pp.  386 — 

390.  Vita  S.  Werebnrgae  Tirginis,  anctore  Gosoelino  monacho.   Printed 

from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  William  Camden. 
Acta  Sanctoram  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!.    Secnlnm  I.  foL  Paris,  1688,  pp. 

499-.534.  Gotselini  liber  Major  de  Vita  S.Aognstini.  P|>.  535— 559. 

Libellns  de  Miraenlis  S.  Augnstini. 
Henry  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  tom.  ii.  fol.  Lend.   1691,  pp.  55 — 71. 

Goscelini  Historia  Minor  de  Vita  S.  Augnstini  Archiepiscopi  Cant. 
Acta  Sanctoram  Junii,  tomus  ii  foL  Antrerpi»,  1698,  pp.  288—391.  Vita 

S.  Yvonis,  anctore  Goscelino  monacho.    From  a  MS.  in  England. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!.    Ssculnm  VI.  pars  secunda,  fol. 

Peris,  1701,  pp.  743—765.    Historia  Translationis  S.  Augnstini  Epis- 

copi,  Anglornm  Apostoli,  anctore  Gooelino  cjusdem  lod  [Cantuar.] 

monacho  cquali. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Jul!!,  tomus  i.  fol.  Antverpise,  1719,  pp.  3S7,  398.    Vita 

S.  Swithuniy  anctore  Gotielino.     It  had  preWously  been  printed  ii| 

Surius. 
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ETHELWARD. 

Ethblward  (or  Elward^  as  he  ia  called  by  William 
of  Malmsbury^)  is  known  only  by  a  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  in  four  books,  ending  with  the  reign  of  King 
Edgar.  He  calls  himself  Ethelwerdiis  Patricias,*  and  says 
that  he  was  descended  from  Ethelred  the  brother  of  king 
Alfred.  We  are  not  informed  when  his  book  w&s  written, 
but  we  know  that  he  was  still  aliye  in  1090.t  The  old 
bibliographers,  with  their  usual  inaccuracy,  make  two 
Ethelwards,  one  the  son,  the  other  the  grandson,  of  king 
Alfred,  and  attribute  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  histories 
of  their  native  country. 

Ethelward's  work  is  of  very  little  value — ^it  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  abridged  and  imperfect  translation  of 
a  bad  copy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  into  very  in- 
flated and  sometimes  almost  unintelligible  Latin.  Bishop 
Nicholson  terms  his  style  ^^  boisterous." |  The  following 
passage,  relating  to  the  year  885,  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding entry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  will  be 
the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  observation : 

Etgo  post  aniram  partivntnr  in  sortom  libi  arra  teUuris  iptfau  in  dnas 
partes,  unam  ad  Lofenvm»  alteram  ad  Hrofeoectre,  partem  Tidalioet  perti- 
nentemi  obsedenmtqae  oppida  praodicta,  nee  non  alia  libi  stnumt  Tilia 
castra.  Etiam  defectoa  dominatnr  accolia  priacis  naqne  dnm  adveniaaet  rex 
.Alfred  ocddentali  cun  mann.  Soperata  tandem  Ines  immnnda,  anzilia 
qn«nmt,  rex  jnsait  SaraTara  dud  eqnia  non  ezisnii  littora,  petont  propriaa 


•  In  the  title  he  ia  called  itiU  mora  oatentationily  "  FMridna  Connl 
TMxm  Qnsator  Btlieiwerdoa." 

f  This  is  stated  by  bishop  Nicolson.    English  Historical  libiarj,  p.  40. 

X  Nioolson,  ib.  Eren  William  of  Malmsbnry  speaks  contemptnously  of 
Etfaelward^s  book.  Nam  de  Edwardo  .  •  .  pnestat  silere  •  .  .  £t  me  (di- 
vinus  faTor)  pneter  scopnlos  oonfra^Qsi  sermonis  eTexerit,  ad  qnos  Elwardna 
dam  tinnnla  et  emendicata  Tcrba  TenatUTy  miserabiliter  impestt.  Prolog,  ia 
lib.  pr.  deGest.  R^.  AngL 
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fedes.  Qnidam  eomm  ultra  petunt  marinM  partes  ....  Itaqae  daasem 
mittit  in  eodem  anno  in  Orientales  partea  Anglonun  rex  prsfatoa  etiam 
w£Ured,  statimqne  adTectn  in  eomm  occnraim  fnere  in  loco  Stofemathan 
sezdecim  scilicet  nnmero  carin»  ▼astantnr  qnidem  armis,  ferro  tmncantnr 
magistriy  ciBtera  elaasis  piratica  cnrsn  obvia  Teliitar  illis.  Inaistnnt  remis, 
deponont  scarmos,  nnda  coacta  mtilant  arma,  post  gradnm  Barbari  victoria 
scandunt.  In  eodem  anno  magnificos  obiit  Karolns  rex  Francorum  ex- 
tinctos  neee  ante  onins  ctrcnlnm  anni,  qnem  post  seqnitor  equidem  oteriniis 
frater  qni  tnm  praftient  Gallias  fines  snper  Ocddentales. 

The  passage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is^ — 


An.  DcccLxxxv.  Her  to-dalde 
se  fore-spreoena  here  on  twa,  o>er 
dael  east,  olSer  dsl  to  Hrofesceastre» 
and  ymbsaeton )«  ceastre, "]  worhton 
otSer  fasten  ynbe  hie  selfe.  *]  hy 
[>eah  ISa  coaster  aweradon,  0*5 1  -Alf- 
red cyng  com  utan  mid  fyrde.  Da 
code  se  here  to  hiora  sdpum,  *}  for- 
let  i^  ge-weoro ;  *)  hy  wnrdon  ^mt 
behorsude.  ")  sona  J>7  ylcan  snmera 
eft  ofer  scb  ge-witon.  And  >y  ylcan 
geare  sonde  JBMtnd  cyning  sdp-here 
of  Cant  on  East  Engle.  Sona  swa 
hie  coman  on  Store-mniSani  tSa  met- 
ton  hie  xvL  sdpn  wicioga,  ^  hie  wi5 
hi  ge»ftihton,  'J  >a  scipo  eall  ge-rah- 
ton,  1  >a  men  ofslogon.  Da  hy  >a 
hamweard  wendon  mib  |«re  here- 
hfStf  ]nL  metton  hie  micelne  sdp- 
here  wicinga,  i  >a  witS  >a  ge-ftihton 
kj  ykan  dage,  :)  ]«  Deniscan  ahton 
sige.  And  >y  ylcan  geare  ar  mibbum 
wintra  forS-ferde  Carl  Francana 
cyning,  'j  hine  ofidog  an  eofor. 
And  ane  geare  ar  his  broiSur  fori$- 
ferde,  se  hafde  eac  -p  West-rice. 


A.D.  865.  This  year  separated 
the  before-mentioned  army  in  twot 
one  part  east,  the  other  part  to  Ro* 
Chester,  and  besieged  the  city,  and 
made  another  fortress  aronnd  them- 
seWes.  Bnt  the  people  defended 
the  city,  until  king  Alfred  came  out 
with  an  army.  Then  the  army  went 
to  their  ships,  and  forsook  their 
work  ;  and  they  were  there  provided 
with  horses.  And  soon  after  in  the 
same  summer  they  went  over  sea 
again.  The  same  year  king  Alfred 
sent  a  fleet  from  Kent  into  East 
Anglia.  As  soon  as  they  came  to 
Stonrmonth,  there  met  them  sixteen 
ships  of  the  pirates,  and  they  fon^t 
with  them,  took  all  the  ships,  and 
slew  the  men.  As  they  retnmed 
homeward  with  their  booty,  they 
met  a  large  fleet  of  the  pirates,  and 
fonght  with  them  the  same  day ;  but 
the  Danes  had  the  Tictory.  The 
same  year,  before  mid-winter,  died 
Charles  king  of  the  Franks,  and  a 
boar  slew  him.  And  one  year  be- 
fore, his  brother  died,  who  had  aUo 
the  western  kingdom. 


Edititm. 

Rernm  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post  Bedam  pracipui  (edited  by  Sarille). 
Pol.  Francof.  1601.  pp.  831—850.  Chronicorum  Ethelwerdi  Libri 
Quatuor. 
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WULSTAN.* 

■ 

The  life  of  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates  forms 
an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  first  period  of  our  Lite- 
rary History,  Wulstan  was  bom  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  eleventh  century  (1007  or  lOOS),  of  a  respectable 
family  at '  Icentun '  in  Warwickshire.  The  names  of  his 
father  and  mother  were  Ethelstan  and  Wulfgiva.  Wul* 
Stan  was  entrusted  while  a  child  to  the  care  of  the  monks 
of  Evesham^  firom  whence  he  was  soon  removed  to  Peter* 
borough^  as  a  better  school.  One  of  his  teachers,  Erven- 
ius,  is  mentioned  as  a  skilful  scribe  and  illuminator.f 
At  Peterborough,  Wulstan  went  through  the  ordinary 
course  of  studies,  and  obtained  as  much  learning  as  was 
then  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  England4  As  soon 
as  he  had  reached  the  proper  age,  he  was  ordained  a  pres- 
byter, and  afterwards  becoming  a  monk  at  Worcester,  he 
passed  successively  through  the  different  offices  in  his 
monastery  until  he  was  elected  to  that  of  prior.  As  prior 
of  Worcester  he  was  distinguished  by  holiness  of  life  and 
simplicity  of  manners. 

In  1060,  Aldred  bishop  of  Worcester  was  chosen  to 
succeed  archbishop  Kynsine  in  the  see  of  York.  Two 
successors  of  Oswald  had  been  allowed  to  follow  the  pre^- 
cedent  established  by  that  primate  of  holding  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester  with  the  archiepiscopal  see,  and  Aldred  was 

*  The  chief  authority  for  the  life  of  Wulstan  is  William  of  Mahnshary» 
who  has  inserted  a  long  account  of  him,  in  his  work  De  Gestis  Pontiiiciim 
Anglonmii  besides  writing  a  separate  life  in  three  books,  printed  in  the 
second  rolnme  of  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra.  Another  life,  by  a  monk  of 
Worcester  named  Hemming,  is  printed  by  Wharton  in  Angl.  Sac.  toI.  i. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  Vit.  Wnlstani,  ap.  Wharton,  pp.  344. 

t  W.  Bialmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  279. 
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desirous  of  doing  the  sam^ ;  but  after  an  obstinate  con- 
tention with  the  pope  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
former^  although  he  was  permitted  to  name  his  successor. 
Aldred  had  alienated  some  of  the  property  of  his  bishopric^ 
and  he  is  said  to  have  chosen  Wulstan  as  a  weak  and 
simple  man^  under  whom  he  expected  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  depredations^  and  ptursue  his  further  designs  with 
impunity**  Wulstan  was  elected  bishop  of  Worcester  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1062,  a  little  more  than  four  years 
before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Wulstan,  as  bishop  of  Worcester,  soon  showed,  by 
his  resolution  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  bishopric,  that 
Aldred  had  mistaken  his  character.  Under  the  Confessor 
his  efforts  were  of  little  effect;  but  under  William^ 
who  took  Wulstan  into  his  favour^  he  obtained  the 
restitution  of  many  of  the  estates  alienated  from  his 
see.  However,  an  Anglo-Saxon  prelate  could  not  fail 
to  be  an  object  of  jealousy  among  the  Norman  ecde-^ 
siastics;  and  early  in  this  reign  we  find  that  Lanfranc 
accused  Wulstan  before  the  king  of  being  too  illiterate 
for  his  station.  At  the  same  time  he  was  involved 
in  a  still  more  serious  dispute.  Archbishop  Thomas  of 
York  resisted  his  claims  of  restitution  with  more  effect 
than  the  Saxon  Aldred ;  and  in  return  he  claimed  juris- 
diction over  the  diocese  of  Worcester  as  belonging  to  the 
province  of  York.  The  archbishop  carried  his  claims 
before  the  pope,  but  being  opposed  by  Lanfranc,  they 
were  referred  back  to  be  judged  by  an  English  cotmcil^ 
and,  after  hearing  the  parties,  the  king  decided  that  the 
diocese  of  Worcester  was  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.f 

After  this  period  Wulstan  appears  to  have  experienced 

*  lUe  consilio  dedncto  in  medium  caTenaqna  rebus  rail  in  poiteranl 
WulsUiram  elegit,  inefficaoem  idliGet  ntvt,  emm  nmplicitate  et  tanctitto* 
nia  rapimw  «mbraret  eiiae.    W.  Malmsb.  De  Oeit  Pontif»  lb. 

t  W.  Malmib.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  S8L 
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no  farther  molestation.  He  continued  to  enjoy  the  &yottr 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  that  of  his  son,  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  latter  monarch, 
Wulstan's  energetic  defence,  although  he  was  then  eighty 
years  of  age,  saved  the  city  of  Worcester  from  the  army 
of  Roger  de  Mon%omery,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  favour 
of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  contributed  mainly 
to  the  final  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Wulstan  died 
Jan.  19, 1095,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  which  he  had  enlarged 
and  almost  rebuilt.* 

We  have  stated  that  Lanfranc  accused  Wulstan  of 
being  an  illiterate  man.f  It  is  probable  that  in  this 
complaint  there  was  less  of  justice,-  than  of  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Norman  scholars  for  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  learned  languages  which  they  foimd  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ecdeaiastics,  who  were  more  accustomed  to 
write  in  their  native  tongue  than  in  Latin.  William  of 
Malmsbury  says  that  he  was  not  so  unlearned  as  they 
supposed,  but  that  he  despised  the  learning  which  con- 
sisted in  the  study  of  ^^  the  fables  of  the  poets  "  as  well 
aa  the  crooked  syllogisms  of  the  schools  3  and  he  repre- 
senta  him  as  an  elegant  and  efficient  extempore  preacher.| 
Widstan's  claim  to  a  place  among  the  English  writers  is, 
however,  very  doubtful,  and  rests  chiefly  on  the  suppo- 
sition, which  has  been  hazarded,  that  he  was  the  author  of 

*  W.  MalniBb.  de  '^t.  Wabtaai,  p.  967,  and  Wharton'i  note. 

t  Sub  eeniore  WiUielmo  indamatvin  est  in  Wulstanum  a  Lanfranco  de 
literaram  inacitia.    W.  Malmab.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  281. 

t  Qoaaquam  non  ita  hebes  in  Uteris  (nt  pntabatnr)  ftierit,  qui  cttteni 
negotia  sciret,  prater  fabnlaa  poetanun  et  tortiles  sylloipamoa  dialeetioonim, 
qu»  nee  nosset,  nee  nosse  dignaretnr.  Caetemm  probe  doetoa  poaie  aer- 
monem  qnamlibet  elegantem  eztemporaliter  faoere,  auditomm  laehrymaSf 
gandia  oaeli  et  pasnaa  infemi  proponendo,  artifia,  mo?ere,  pennadere  die- 
tionem  qnarn  veUet,  dam  qnadraret  vita  doetrin»»  nee  afiter  ▼iveret,  qnam 
▼ivendnm  doceret    W.  M aUsab.  ib. 
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a  very  important  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
The  writer  of  the  ^^  Regular  Dissection  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  *^  conjectures  that  the  entries  in  this  Chronicle 
from  1034  to  1079^  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius  B.  iv^  were 
written  by  Wulstan ;  but  the  only  ground  for  such  a 
supposition  seems  to  be  that  he  believes  the  manuscript 
to  have  been  executed  at  Worcester,  and  to  contain 
passages  in  which  he  thinks  he  can  trace  Wulstan's  senti- 
ments. All  the  attempts  yet  made  to  identify  the  writers 
of  this  important  historical  document  appear  to  be  in 
the  highest  d^ree  unsatisfactory. 
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Tocati  Gulielmo  Lambardo  interprete.  4to*  London,  1568. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws. 

The  Gospels  of  the  fowor  Eyangelistes  translated  in  the  olde 
Saxons  tyme  out  of  Latin  into  the  vulgare  toung  of  the 
Saxons,  newly  collected  out  of  Aundent  Monuments  of  the 
sayd  Saxons,  and  now  published  for  testimonie  of  the  same. 
4to.  London,  157  L     Edited  by  Foxe  the  Martyrologist. 

Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  &c  .  •  .  opera  et  scrutinio  Henriei 
Spelman.  fol.  tom.  L  London,  1639.  The  Laws  and  Con- 
stitutions. 

Psalterium  Dayidis  Latino-Saxonicum  vetus,  a  lohanne  Spel- 
manno  D.  Hen.  fil.  editum.  E  vetustissimo  exemplari  MS* 
in  Bibliotheca  ipsius  Henriei,  et  cum  tribus  aliis  non  multo 
minus  vetustis  collatum.  4to.  London,  1640. 

*Apx^iovofilay  sive  de  prisds  Anglorum  Legibus  libri,  &c.  Guli« 
elmo  Lambardo  interprete.  foL  Cantabr.,  1643.  An  en- 
larged edition. 

Dicuonarivm  Saxonico- Latino- Anglicvm,  vocef  phrasesque  pred- 
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puas  Anglo-Saionicas»  e  libris,  sive  manuscriptis,  sive  typis 
excusis,  aliisque  monumentis  turn  publicis  turn  privaUs,  magna 
diligentia  collectas,  cum  Latina  et  Anglica  vocum  interpre* 
tatione  complectens.  Adjectis  interdmn  Ezemplis,  vocum 
etymologiis,  et  cum  cognatis  finguis  collationibus,  plurimisque 
in  gratiam  lingusB  Anglo*  SaxonicsB  studiosorum  observa* 
tionibus.  Opera  et  studio  GvlieL-Somneri  Cantuariensis. 
FoL  Oxon.  1659.  The  first  printed  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary. 

Quatttor  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  Evangeliorum  versiones  perantiqu» 
du»9  Goibica  scil.  et  Anglo-Saxonica :  Quarum  illam  ex 
celeberrimo  Codice  Argenteo  nunc  primum  depromsit  Fran- 
ciscus  Junius  F.  F.  Hanc  autem  ex  Codicibus  MSS.  coUatis 
emendatius  recudi  curavit  Thomas  Mareschallus,  Anglus . 
cujus  etiam  observationes  in  utramque  Versionem  subnec- 
tontur.  Accessit  et  Glossarium  Gothicum  :  cui  praemittitttr 
Alphabetum  Gothicum,  Runicum,  etc-  Opera  ejusdem 
Frandsci  Junii.  4to.  Amsterdam,  1684.  Some  copies  have 
another  title,  with  the  imprint  of  Dordrecht,  1665.  They 
have  been  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Oxford,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  paper  and  type. 

Institutiones  GrammaticflB  Anglo-Saxonic»  et  Moesogothic». 
Auctore  Georgio  Hickesio  Ecclesi»  Anglicans  Presbytero 
4to,  Oxon.  1689. 

Chronicon  Saxonicum,  seu  Annales  Rerum  in  Anglia  pnecipue 
Gestarum,  a  Christo  nato  ad  annum  usque  MCLIV  deducti, 
ac  jam  demum  Latinitate  donati  ....  Opera  et  Studio 
Edmundi  Gibson.  4to.  Oxon.  1692.  A  very  imperfect  edi- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Chronicle  had  been  g^ven  in 
Wheloc's  Bede,  Cambridge,  1643. 

Vocabularium  Anglo-Saxonicum,  Lexico  Gul.  Somneri  magna 
parte  auctius.    Opera  Thom»  Benson.  8vo.  Oxon.  1701. 

Linguarum   Vett.  Septentrionalium    Thesaurus  Grammatico-cri- 

ticus  et  ArchsBologicus.    Auctore  Georgio  Hickesio.  3  vol. 

fol.  Oxon.  1705.     The  second  volume  contains  Wanley's 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts ;  and  th» 
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third,  the  Icelandic  Gnunmar,  the  Dissertatio  Epistolaria, 
and  the  treatise  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins  by  Andrew  Fonntaine. 

Linguamm  Vett.  Septentrionalium  Thesauri  Grammatico-Critici 
et  ArchflBolog^ciy  auctore  Georgio  Hickesio,  Conspectus 
Brevis  per  Gul.  Wottonum.  Svo.  London,  1708. 

Grammatica  Anglo-Saxonica  ex  Hickesiano  Linguamm  Septen- 
trionalium Thesanro  excerpta.  8yo.  Oxon.  171L  By 
Thwaites. 

The  Rudiments  of  Grammar  for  the  English-Saxon  tongue,  first 
given  in  English  :  with  an  Apology  for  the  Study  of  Northern 
Antiquities.  Being  useful  towards  the  understanding  our 
ancient  English  Poets,  and  other  writers.  By  Elixabeih 
Elstob.  4to.  London,  1715. 

Controversial  Discourses,  containing  Wm.  Elstob's  OflGioe  of  De- 
votion, used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  with  a  translation 
and  notes.  8vo.  London,  vol.  1,  1715 ;  vol.  2,  1727. 

Leges  Anglo-Saxonic»  ecclesiasticsB  et  civiles.  Cum  Codd.  MSS. 
contulit,  notas,  versionem,  et  glossarium  adjedt  David 
Wilkins.  Fol.  Lond.  1721. 

Wotton's  Short  \^ew  of  George  Hickes's  grammattoo-critical  and 
archeological  Treasure  of  the  ancient  Northern  Lang^uages. 
. . .  fiuthfully  and  entirely  transhited  into  English  from  the 
Latin  Original,  by  Maurice  Shelton,  of  Bamingham-HaU, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  4to.  London,  17d5.  A  second 
edition  was  published  in  1737. 

Concilia  Magna  Britannie  et  Hibemi»  ...  a  Davide  Wilkins. 
Fol.  Lond.  1787. 

Dictionarium  Saxonico  et  Gothico-Latmum.  Auctore  Edvardo 
Lye,  A.  M.  Rectore  de  Yardley-Hastings  in  Agro  Northan- 
toniensi  • . .  Edidit,  nonnullis  vocabulis  auxit,  plurimis  ex- 
emplis  illustravit,  et  Grammaticam  utriusque  lingu»  pramisit, 
Owen  Manning,  S.  T.  B.  Canon.  Lincoln.  Vicarius  deGodelm- 
ing,  et  Rector  de  Peperharow  in  Agro  Surrdensi.  2  vols.  fol. 
London,  1772. 

Symbol»  ad  Literaturam  Teutonicam  antiquior^n  ex  codidbua 
manu  exaratis.  4to.  Copenhagen,   1787.    It  contains  some 
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fragments  of  Saxon  from  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts.    By 
Erasmus  Nyerup. 

The  Saxon  and  English  Languages  reciprocally  illustrative  of  each 
other ;  the  impracticahility  of  acquiring  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  Saxon  Literature,  through  the  medium  of  Latin 
phraseology,  exemplified  in  the  errors  of  Hiekes,  Wilkins, 
Gibson,  and  other  scholars,  and  a  new  mode  suggested  of 
radically  studying  the  Saxon  and  English  languages-  by 
Samuel  HenshalL  4to.  London,  1798. 

J.  Oelrich's  Angelsachsische  Chrestomathie.  4to.  Bremen,  1798. 

The  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  By  Sharon  Turner.  2  vols. 
4to.  London,  1803.  A  second,  enlarged  edition,  appeared 
in  1807. 

The  Gothic  Grospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  from  the  Codex  Argen- 
teus  of  the  fourth  century ;  with  the  corresponding  English, 
or  Saxon,  from  the  Durham  Book  of  the  eighth  century,  in 
Roman  Characters ;  a  literal  English  Lesson  of  each ;  and 
notes,  illustrations,  and  etymological  disquisitions  on  organic 
principles.    By  Samuel  HenshalL  8vo.  London,  1807. 

The  first  number  of  the  Etymological  Organic  Reasoner:  or 
Yldestan  Radohenistres  Gewitnessa,  Oldest  Reckoner's 
Witness ;  with  observations  on  the  works  of  Messrs.  Whiter 
and  Messrs.  Tooke ;  and  one  sheet  of  the  Gothic  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew ;  and  another  of  the  Saxon  Durham  Book,  in 
Roman  Characters;  and  a  literal  English  Lesson.  By 
Samuel  HenshalL  8vo*  London,  1807. 

An  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  Utility  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature ; 
to  which  is  added  the  Geography  of  Europe  by  King  Alfred, 
including  his  account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  North  Cape  in 
the  ninth  century.  By  the  Rev.  James  Ingram,  M.A.  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trimty  College,  Oxford,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Professor.  4to.  Oxford,  1809« 

The  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  *  The  second  edi- 
tion.   By  the  Rev.  John  Lingard.  8vo.  Newcastle,  1810. 

De  Danorum  Rebus  gestis  Seoul.  III.  et  IV.  Poema  Danicum 
Dialecto  Anglo-Saxonioo.     Ex  Bibliotheca  Cottoniana  Mu- 
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saei  Britannici  edidit,  versione  Lat.  et  Indicibos  auxit  Grim. 

Johnson  Thorkelin.  4to.  Copenhagen,  1815.     The  first  edi- 
tion of  Beowulf. 
Angelsaksisk  Sproglasre  (Rask's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar).  8to. 

Copenhagen,  1817. 
The  Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar ;  to  which  are  added  a 

Praxis  and  Vocabulary.    By  the  Rer.  J.  L.  Lisson.  12mo. 

Leeds,  1819. 
A  Literal  Translation  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  12mo.  Norwich, 

1819.    By  Miss  Gumey. 
Beowulf  s  Drape,  (a  translation  of  Beowulf  into  Danish  verse)  by 

N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig.  8yo.  Copenhagen,  1820. 
Ueber  deutsche  Runen.  Von  Wilhem  Carl  Grimm.  12mo.  Gdt- 

tingen,  1821. 
A  Lecture  on  the   Study  of  Anglo-Saxon.     Read  before  the 

Vice-Chancellor,  and  printed  at  his  Request.  8yo.  Oxford, 

1822.     By  Dr.  T.  SQTer. 
The  History  of   the  Anglo-Saxons.     By  Sharon  Turner.  4th 

edition,  very  much  enlaiged.  3  vols.  8vo.  1823.  Several 

editions  have  since  been  printed. 
Deutsche  Grammatik  von  Dr.  Jacob  Grimm.  3  vol.  8vo.  Got- 

tingen,    1822 — 1831.    It  includes  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  a 

member  of  the  great  ^eunily. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle,  with  an  English  Translation,  and  Notes, 

critical  and  explanatory.     To  which  are  added  Chronological, 

Topographical,  and  Glossarial  Indexes ;  a  short  Grammar  of 

the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  &c.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Ingram. 

4to.  London,  1823. 
The  Elements  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  with  copious  Notes, 

illustrating  the  Structure  of  the  Saxon  and  the  formation  of 

the  English  Language :  and  a  Grammatical  Praxis  with  a 

literal  English  version,  &c  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  MJi.., 

F  S.A.  and  Vicar  of  Little  Horwood,  Bucks.  8vo.  London, 

1823. 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  (an  Elementary  course),  Anglo-Saxon 

Extracts,  and  a  Glossary  to  the  Extracts.  8vo.  Ayr.  1823 
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Privately  printed.    A  copy   is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Thorpe  of  Rccadilly. 

Versuch  einer  Darstellung  der  Geschichte  des  Angelsachsischen 
Rechts  von  Greorge  Phillips.  8vo.  G5ttingen,  1825* 

Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  By  John  Josias  Conyheare, 
M.A.  Ac.  Edited,  together  with  additional  Notes,  Intro- 
ductory Notices,  Sec.  hy  his  hrother  WiUiam  Daniel  Cony- 
heare,  M.A.  Bro.    London,  1826. 

Legum  Regis  Canuti  Magni  quas  Anghs  olim  dedit  Versionein 
Antiquam  T«atinani  ex  Codice  Colbertino,  variantihus  lec- 
tionihus  atque  observationihus  annexis,  cum  Textu  Anglo- 
Saxonico  edidit  Jan.  Laur.  Andr-Koldezup-RosenTinge.  4to. 
Copenhagen,  1826. 

A  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  PrimitiTe  English  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  Language,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  every 
modem  English  Grammarian  who  would  fully  understand  the 
true  origin  and  idiom  of  his  own  language  :  being  chiefly  a 
selection  of  what  is  most  valuable  and  practical  in  the 
Elements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  with  some  addi- 
tional observations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1826. 

Rudiments  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt,  Esquire.  8vo.    London,  1829. 

Menologium  sive  Calendarium  poeticum  ex  Hickesiano  Thesauro : 
or  the  poetical  Calendar  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  With  an 
English  Translation  and  Notes.  By  tiie  Rev.  Samuel  Fox. 
8vo.    London,  1830. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,  with  a  Praxis,  by 
Erasmus  Rask.  A  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by 
the  Author.  Translated  from  the  Danish,  by  B.  Thorpe, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Icelandic  Literary  Society  of 
Copenhagen.  8vo.    Copenhagen,  1830. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  in 
Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford . .  • 
at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Bampton.  By 
Henry  Soames.  Svo.     Oxford,  1830. 
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Ancient  History,  English  and  French,  exemplified  in  a  regular 
Dissection  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  8to.    London,  1830. 

History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  hy  Sir  Frands  Palgrave.  12mo. 
London,  18dL  A  French  translation  was  published  by  M. 
Licquet  8to.    Rouen,  1836. 

Quellen  und  Forschungen  zur  Greschichte  der  teutachen  Literatur 
und  Sprache;  sum  ent/ea  mal  heransg^egeben  von  Franz 
Joseph  Mone.  Svo.  Aachen  und  Leipzig,  1830.  This 
Yolume  contains  a  number  of  valuable  Anglo-Saxon  Grosses, 
from  MSS.  on  the  Continent. 

Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen.  In  der  Ursprache  mit  Ueber- 
setzung  und  Erliiuterungren,  herausgegeben  Ton  Dr.  Reinhold 
Schmid.  Svo.  Leipzig,  1832. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  DerivatiTes ;  and  an  Analyus  of 
the  style  of  Chaucer,  Douglas,  and  Spencer.  By  William 
Hunter,  Pfofessor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Sec  8to.  London, 
1832. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth — Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  Containing  the  Anglo-Saxon  Policy  and  the 
Institutions  arising  out  of  Laws  and  Usages  which  prevailed 
before  the  Conquest.  By  Francis  Palgrave,  F.RJS.  and 
F.S.A.    2  vols.  4to.  1832. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beowulf,  the  Traveller's  Song,  and 
the  Battle  of  Finnes-bnrh,  edited  together  with  a  Glossary  of 
the  more  difficult  words,  and  an  Historical  Preface,  by  John 
M.  Kemble,  Esq.  Foolscap  8vo.    London,  1833. 

Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica.  A  Selection,  in  Ptose  and  Verse, 
from  Anglo-Saxon  Authors  of  Various  Ages;  with  a 
Glossary.  Designed  chiefly  as  a  First  Book  for  Students. 
By  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.    8vo.  London,  1834. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Story  of  ApoUoniua  of  Tyre, 
upon  which  is  founded  the  Flay  of  Pericles,  attributed  to 
Shakespeare ;  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  C.  C.  C.  Cam- 
bridge. With  a  literal  translation,  &c.  By  Benjamin 
Thorpe,  F.S.A.  8vo.    London,  1834. 
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GeBchidite  tob  England»  yon  J.  M.  Lappenberg.  8vo.  voL  1. 

Hambiii^,  1834.    The  best  history  of  the  Anglo-SazoBs. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Churdi :  its  HistoTy»  Reyennes»  and  General 

Character.    By  Henry  Soames»  M.A.  8to.    London,  1835. 
libri  Psalmoram  Versio  Antiqua  Iiatina ;  cum  PaFaphrasi  Anglo- 

Sazonica,  partim  solata  oratione»  partim  metrice  c<Mnposita. 

Nunc  primum  e  Cod.  MS.  in  BibL  R^gia  F^siensi  adservato 

deacripsitet  edidit  Benjamin  Thorpe^  F.A.S.  &c.  8yo.  Oxon. 

1885. 
Coup-d'oBil  sur  les  progrds  et  sur  I'^tat  aetoel  de  la  litt^ture 

Anglo-Saxonne  en  Angleterre,  par  M.   Thomas   Wright; 

tradnit  de  TAnghus  par  M.  de  Larenaudi^re.  Svo.    Paris, 

1886.    The  original  was  an  Article  in  Fraier^s  Magazine, 

July  1835. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beowulf,  the  Traveller's  Song,  and 

the  Battle  of  Finnesburh,  Edited  by  John  M.  Kemble,  Esq. 

M.A.    Second  Edition.  Foolscap  Svo.    London,  1837. 
A  Translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Poem  of  Beowulf,  with  a 

copious  Glossary,  Preface,  and  Philological  Notes,  by  John 

M.  Kemble,  Esq.   Uniform  with  the  preceding.    London, 

1837. 
Appendix   B.  to  Mr.  IHirton  Cooper's  Report   on    I^ymer's 

FoBdera.  Syo.    Contains  Edgar's  Canons,  the  fourth  book  of 

the  Poenitential  of  Egbert,  and  an  Anglo*  Saxon  Glossary, 

from  MSS.  at  Brussels ;  the  Poetry  of  the  Veroelli  MS. 

and  Anglo-Saxon  Glosses  from   MSS.  at   Boulogne  and 

Epinal ;  (edited  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Esq.) 
Biblioth^ue  Anglo-Saxonne,  par  Frandsque  MicheL  8to.  Pkris, 

1837.  A  bibliographical  account  of  Works  relating  to  the 
Language^  or  in  which  any  fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  are 
printed. 

AltMchasclie  und  Angelsachsische  Sprachproben.  Herausgege- 
ben  und  mit  dnem  erklarenden  Verseichniss  der  Angelsach- 
sischen  Wdrter  Tersehen  von  Heinrich  Leo.  8vo.    Halle, 

1838.  An  extensive  list  of  errata,  in  this  work,  b  given  by 
the  Author  in  his  tract  upon  Beowulf. 
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A  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-SaxoQ  Language,  containing  the  Ac- 
centuation—  the  Grammatical  Inflectiona  —  the  Irregular 
Words  referred  to  their  Themes — the  parallel  terms  from 
the  other  Gothic  languages— the  Meaning  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  English  and  Latin-— and  copious  English  and  Latin 
Indexes,  serving  as  a  Dictionary  of  English  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  well  as  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon.  With  a 
Pre&ce  on  the  Origin  and  Connection  of  the  Germanic 
Tongues— «  Map  of  Languages— and  the  Essentials  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Ghrammar.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  LLJ). 
Large  Sto.  London,  1888.  The  Pkvface  on  the  Germanic 
Tongues,  and  the  Essentials  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  have 
been  published  separately. 

Prindpia  Saxonica :  or  an  Introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon  Reading. 
By  L.  Langley,  F.L.S.  12mo.    London,  1889. 

Beowulf,  dasx  alteste  deutsche,  in  angelsachsischer  mundart 
erhaltene,  heldengedicht  nach  seinem  inhalte,  und  nach  seinen 
historischen  und  mythologischen  besiehungen  betrachtet. 
Ein  beitrag  zur  geschichte  alter  deutscher  geistessustiinde 
▼on  R  Leo.  8yo.  Halle,  1889. 

An  Essay  on  the  State  of  Literature  and  Learning  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  introductory  to  the  first  section  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britsnnica  literaria  of  the  Royal  Society  of  litera- 
ture. By  Thomas  Wright.  8vo.  London,  1889.  A  sepa- 
rate edition  of  the  Introduction  to  the  present  volume. 

Codex  Diplomatictts  Aevi  Saxonid,  opera  Johannis  M.  Kemble. 
8vo.  vol.  1,  London,  1839 ;  vol.  2, 1840.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Charters. 

Andent  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England;  comprising  Laws 
enacted  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  from  iEthelbert  to 
Canute,  with  an  English  Translation  of  the  Saxon ;  the  Laws 
called  Edward  the  Confessor's ;  the  Laws  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  those  ascribed  to  Edward  the  First :  also, 
Monumenta  Ecdesiastica  Anglicana,  from  the  Seventh  to  the 
Tenth  Century;  and  the  Andent  Latin  Version  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Laws.     With  a  Compendious  Glossary,  &c. 
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AImciii»  the  knowledge  of,  brought 
into  France  by  Gerbert,  66 

Abbo,  of  Tknrjt  brought  to  Eng- 
land, 58, 465,  murdered  at  Flenry, 
465,510 

AccA  (died  740)  biihop  of  Hexham, 
the  friend  of  Wilfred  and  of  Bede, 
S89,  worki  attributed  to  him,  290 

Adalau»  (flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century),  a  nicnk  of 
Ghent,  writer  of  a  Life  or  Eulo- 
gium  of  Dunatan,  494 

Adamkait,  (died  704),  abbot  of 
lona,  SOI,  sent  on  an  embaiay  to 
Northnmbria,  ib.  attempti  to  In- 
troduce into  lona  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines concerning  Easter,  208, 
preaches  these  doctrines  snecess- 
lully  in  Ireland,  ii.  his  character, 
S03,  writes  sn  account  of  the 
trarels  of  Arculf ,  204,  description 
and  spedmen  of  that  book,  ib. 
5M)5,  his  life  of  St  Cdumba,  905. 
editions  of  his  works,  S06 

Adrisn,  abbot,  one  of  the  founders 
of  learning  among  the  An|^- 
Sazons,  SI 

Adrian  and  Rithsus,  Dialogue  of, 

75,89 
Allmer,  a  monk  of  Mahnsbury,  tn- 

▼cnted  wings  to  fly,  68 
Aio  (died  974),  a  historian  of  tbe 

abbey  of  Croylsnd,  467 
Albert,   or  Aelbert,  archbishop  of 


York,  171,  17S,  350,  sciences 
taught  by  him  in  the  school  at 
York,  69 

Albinus  (died  739),  a  dise&ple  of 
llieodora  and  Adrian,  S90,  assists 
Bede  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
890,  S91 

Alchfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  pre- 
sides at  the  council  of  Streanes- 
halch,  171. 

Alcuiit  (bom  725— -died  804),  a 
native  of  York  and  scholar  of  Eg- 
bert, 349,  sources  for  his  history, 
t^.  sent  to  Rome»  and  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Charlemagne,  350, 
his  residence  with  Charlemagne, 
and  return  to  England,  351,  re- 
turns to  F^rance,  358,  his  letter  to 
the  monks  of  Lindisfeme  on  the 
destruction  of  thefar  monastery  by 
the  Danes,  353,  his  opinion  con- 
cerning tythes,  355,  spedmens  of 
his  playful  correspondence»  356, 
357,  made  abbot  of  St  Martin  at 
Tours,  358,  his  dispute  with  Char- 
lemagne, 358,  his  death,  361,  his 
character,  361, 362,  his  writings, 
368,^-366,  editions  of  his  wri- 
tings, 366—^68,  he  forbids  the 
study  of  the  psgan  poets,  41,  42, 
charscter  of  his  poetry,  44,  46, 
his  letters,  48,  Disputatio  inter 
Pippinum  et  Alcuinum,  76,  scien- 
tific observation  by  him,  85 
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Aldebert,  an  opponent  of  Bonifaoe, 

386 
Aldhblm  (born  about  656 — died 
709),  writeri  of  his  life,  209,  his 
family  and  education,  209— SI  1, 
settles  at  Malmsbury,  Sll,  founds 
an  abbey  there,  811—313,  his 
renes  on  the  building  of  the 
church,  813y  814,  his  lore  of 
poetry,  814,  he  TisiU  Rome,  816, 
character  and  account  of  his  wri- 
tings, 817—821,  editions,  2S2, 
was  an  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  80,  88, 
his  learning,  38,  character  of  his 
poetry,  45,  46,  his  enumeration  of 
the  sdenoes,  69,  70,  his  enigmas, 
78 

AxDRSD  the  Glossator  (tenth  cen- 
tury), author  of  two  glossed  ma- 
nuscripts, 486,  specimen  of  his 
gloss  of  the  Gospels,  487,  edition 
of  hb  Ritual,  ib. 

Aldred,  Aichbishop  of  York,  his  de- 
predations on  the  see  of  Worces- 
ter, 584,  585 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  fabulous 
letterto  Aristotle,  91 

AlfgiTa,  queen  of  king  Edwy,  her 
indignation  against  Dunstan,  431, 
478,  banished  and  murdered,  431 

Alfbsd,  Kino,  (bom  848— died 
901),  sent  to  Rome  while  a  child, 
384,  his  education,  385,  386, 409, 
412,  52,  struggles  against  the 
Danes,  386—389,  legend  of  Al- 
fred and  the  herdsman*s  wife,  888, 
416,  his  frequent  correspondence 

.  with  Rome,  390,  sends  a  mission 
to  India,  ib, — ^his  exertions  for  the 
restoration  of  Literature  in  Eng- 
land, 391,  53,  54,  his  school,  392, 
his  translations  and  other  works,   i 


393—396,  character  of  his  trans- 
lations,  397,  his  preface  to  the 
Pastorale,  397—400,  the  metrical 
translation  of   Boethius  wrongly 
attributed  to  him,  400 — 403,  po- 
pularity of  his  name  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, 404,  editions  of  his  writings, 
404, 405,  brings  Asser  from  Wales, 
406,   407,  his  bishops,  413,  Us 
disease,  410,    his  attachment  to 
tiie  national  romances,   14,  dia* 
racter  of  his  learning  and  transla- 
tions, 55,  56,  his  laws,  63,  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  concerning 
foreign  lands,  98 
Alf&ic  of  Malmbbvat  (died  994), 
made  Abbot  of   Bfalmsbury  by 
Dunstan,   478,   made  bishop  of 
Crediton,    479,    confounded    by 
William  of  Malmsbury  with  Alfric 
of  Canterbury,  479 
Alfbio    of    Cantbbbubt    (died 
1006),   the   *  grammarian/    480, 
the  history  of  the  three  Alftics 
iuTolTed  in  confusion,  480^  a  dis- 
ciple of  Ethelwold  at  Abingdon, 
481,  sent  to  the  abbey  of  Ceme, 
488,  wrote  his  Homilies  there,  id. 
made  bishop  of  Wilton,  483,  ele- 
▼ated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury, 484,  his  Grammar,  485, 
his  Colloquium,  486,  An^-Saxon 
Manual    of  Astronomy,  ib,   hu. 
Homilies,  487, 61,  his  opinion  on 
transubstantiation,  488,  489,  his 
other  works,  490,  491,  editions  of 
Alfric's  writings,  491—494,  frag* 
ment  concerning  his  writings,  59» 
Alfric*s  Grammar  and  Colloquium, 
73,74 
Alfbic  Bata  (died  1051),  discipleof 
the  elder  Alfric,  republished  his 
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CoUoquiam  and  Grammar,  496, 
espoused  the  same  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  transnbstantiatioD  as  his 
master,  497,  wrote  a  life  of  Ethel- 
wold,  498,  made  archbishop  of 
York,  499y  specimen  of  the  Col- 
loquium, 500 

Alliteration  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse, 
described,  7 

Andrew,  Me  Withman 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  99,  49,  63, 
409,  415,  593, 593,  597 

Anglo-Saxon  language,  list  of  per- 
sons who  taught  in  it,  59*  60,  study 
of,  its  rise  and  progress,  109, 1 10, 
itsreriTal,  111 

Anglo-Saxon  language  and  liter»* 
lure,  their  fkte,  106—119 

Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts,  collec- 
tors of,  109 

Anglo-Saxons,  their  gradual  oonyer- 
sion  to  Christianity,  164—166 

Antonius  Musa,  a  spurious  medical 
authority,  95 

Apuleius,  the  herbal  attributed  to 
him,  a  chief  medical  authority 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  95 

Arculf,  a  Frankish  bishop,  account 
of  his  Toyage  to  Jerusalem,  99, 
903,904 

Arithmetical  Questions,  specimens 
of  Ang^-Saxon,  74 

Arthur,  king,  117, 191 

Arts,  progress  of,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons:  Wilfred's  Architectural 
Works,  174,  175,  Benedict  Bis- 
cop's  works  at  Wearmouth  and 
Yarrow,  187, 188, 189, 191 

Absbr  (died  910),  bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, account  of  him  from  te- 
nous  sources,  405,  account  of  him 
from  the  Life  of  Alft^  published 


under  his  name,  406—408,  rea- 
sons for  suspecting  the  authenti- 
city of  this  book,  408—419,  spe- 
cimen of  its  style,  419,  editions, 
413 

Astronomy,  as  cultivated  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  84 — 89 

Athel,  or  Ethel,  names  compounded 
of  this  word  wiU  be  found  under 
Ethbl 

Athelstan,  library  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
of  this  name,  37 

Atla,  King,  Romance  of,  16 

Bath,  siege  of,  195 

Beds  (bom  679~died  735),  autho- 
rities  for  his  life,  963,  his  studies 
at  Wearmouth,  964,  invited  to 
Rome  by  pope  Sergius  I.  264, 

965,  dates  of  some  of  his  writings, 

966,  account  of  his  last  illness  and 
death,  967,  his  epitaph,  968,  his 
relics  carried  to  Durham,    968, 

969,  fables  concerning  the  epithet 
of  FsiMra5/e  applied  to  him,  969, 

970,  list  of  his  works  as  given  by 
himself,  971 — 973,  account  of 
those  which  remain,  974 — ^983, 
character  of  his  commentaries, 
975,  976,  his  scientific  notions, 
977,  his  Latin  poems,  978,  edi- 
tions of  his  writings,  983^988, 
translstions,  981, 988,  Bede's  par- 
tiality for  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  91 . 
Bede  mistakes  a  passage  of  Gildas^ 
196,  his  letter  to  Egbert  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  duties,  998—300, 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  trans- 
lated into  Ang^o-Saxon  by  King 
Alfred,  393 

Bell,  a  remarkable,  carried  by  GUdai 
to  Rome,  117, 118 
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Bbksdiot  B18COP,  (bom  699 — died 
690],  &  native  of  Northumbria, 
185,  bit  first  viflit  to  Rome,  ib. 
second  and  third  yiaits,  186,  re- 
turns with  Theodore  and  Adrian 
to  England ,  ib.  founds  Wearmonth, 

187,  brings  workmen,  &c.  from 
Ganl,  t^.  fourth  journey  to  Rome, 

188,  returns  laden  with  books  and 
pictures,  ib.  founds  Yarrow,  189, 
fifth  journey  to  Rome,  189»  his 
death,  190,  benefits  conferred  by 
him  on  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation, 
191,  books  attributed  to  him,  193 

Benedict,  St.  the  Rule  of,  trsnslated 
into  Anglo-Saxon,  440—443,  mo- 
dified by  Dunstan,  459,  Dunstan's 
commentary  on  it,  461 

Beomhelm,  a  disputant  against  Dun- 
stan, 455 

Beowulf,  the  Romanee  of,  3—7,  9— 
12,  13,  19,  105 

Bbrctwald  (died  731),  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  342,  the  reputed 
author  of  a  life  of  Egwin,  243, 
involved  in  disputes  with  Wilfred, 
181,182 

Beulan,  a  supposititious  British 
writer,  135,  136,  the  preceptor  of 
Nennius,  137,  139 

Bevis  of  Hampton,  Romance  of,  16 

Bible,  partly  transUted  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  Alfric,  490 

Biographers,  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, 50 

Boethins,  de  Consolatione  Fhiloso- 
phin,  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon 
by  King  Alfred,  19,  394,  400 

BoNiTACu  (bom  about  680— died 
755),  writers  of  his  life,  308,  his 
education,  309,  visits  Friealand, 
310,  bis  second  mission  to  the 


pagans,  and  visit  to  Rome,  310, 
sent  by  the  pope  to  convert  the 
Thuringians,    311,    visits    Rome 
again,  and  made  bishop,  312,  hia 
name  changed  ftom  Winfrid  to 
Bonifiu^,  ib»  his  disputes  with  the 
Prankish  clergy, 313, 314,  preaches 
to  the  Hessians, 315, his  formula  of 
abjuration  of  idolatry,  316,  cuts 
down  the  oak  of  Jupiter,  at  Gtia^ 
mar,  317,  made  archbishop  of  the 
Germans,  318,involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Catholics,  319,  converts 
the  Bagoarii,  320,  321,  reforms 
the  Frankish   clergy,  322,  326, 
founds  the  monastery  of  Fulda, 
326,  contentiona  with  the  Irish 
clergy  on  the  continent,  326,  327, 
hu  province  invaded  by  the  bar- 
barians, 327,  goes  to  convert  the 
Frieslanders,  329,  his  last  letter, 
ib,  killed  by  the  pagans,  331,  hia 
body  carried  to  Ments,  331,  his 
character,  332,  his   poems    and 
other  works,  332 — 834,  editions 
of   his  writings,    334,   Boniikce 
quetes  a  moral  sentiment  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  poet,  21,  his  letters» 
48 
Books,  multiplication  of,  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  34,  35,  destruc- 
tion of,  107,  108 
Boractuarii,  converted  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  missionaries,  263 
Bradanford,  council  of,  452 
Bricstan,  a  Latin  poet  of  Croy- 

land,  468 
BniCFSATH  (flourished  in  980),  a 
teacher  of  science  at  Ramsey,  474, 
his  commentaries  on  Bede,  475, 
476,   spedmena  of  his  mode  of 
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eommenting,  ib.  KU  life  of  Duqp 

Stan,  477»  editions,  478 
Brigit,St.  116,  \92 
Britetn,  description  of  by  Gotselin, 

52U,  5S1 
British  and  Irish  churches,  charac- 
ter of  the,  147 
Bmnanbargh,  battie  of,  bishop  Odo 

present  at  it,  489 
Bmnehaut,  queen  of  Burgundy,  149, 

her  death,  166 
Bugga,  an  Anglo-Saxon   princess, 

friend  of  Boniikoe,  311,  319 
Burehard,  an  Anglo-Saxon  miasion- 

ary,  made  by  Bonilkoe  archbishop 

ofWnnbwg,328 
Byrhtnotii,  Ang^Sazon  poem  on 

the  death  of,  29 


Cadoc,  St.  117, 1S3 

Cadmon  (died  about  680).  His 
miraculous  gift  of  poetic  talents, 
193—195, 19,  aceount  of  his  death, 
196,  history  of  the  poetry  attri- 
buted to  him,  197,  account  and 
specimen  of  it,  198--200,  SO,  edi- 
tioos,  200.  The  aigument  against 
the  authenticity  of  his  poems,  oon- 
sidered,  83 

Calne,  council  of,  455 

Can,  or  Ken,  the  pretended  fsther 
ofGUdas,  115 

Caradoc  of  Lancarran,  his  claims  to 
the  authorship  of  the  life  of  Gil- 
das,  detaded,  119, 180 

Ceadda,  St.  174 

Cedd,  St.  178 

CioLFniD  (died  7 16),  the  friend  and 
assistantof  Benedict  Biscop,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  abbot  of  Wear- 
month,  834,  his  school,  in  which 


Bede  was  instructed,  835,  his  re- 
signation and  departure  for  Rome, 
835,  836,  his  letter  concerning 
Easter,  837 

Charlemagne,  his  scientiftc  inquiries, 
85,  his  letter  to  the  monks  of 
Tours,  360,  elephant  sent  to  him 
by  Uaroun  el  Raschid,  374 

Charms,  used  in  the  medical  practice 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  103 

Christianity,  introduction  of  into 
Eng^nd,  described  by  Lantfredus, 
470 

Chmical  writers  read  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  39—48 

Clemens,  an  opponent  of  Bonifiu», 
386,387 

Clergy,  Anglo-Saxon,  their  character 
and  eottdition  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, 899,  300,  307,  Bonifrwe  op- 
posed to  the  married  clergy,  314 

Coifi,  an  Anglo-Saxon  priest,  con- 
▼erted  by  Penlinus,  281,  888 

Colman,  bishop  of  Undisfeme,  op- 
poses WilfM  at  the  oonforence  of 
Streaneshalch,  171,  redgns  his 
bishopric,  178 

CoLUMBANUB,  St.  (died  Nor.  81, 
615).  His  life  writtenbyJonas,  148. 
Columbanus  bom  and  educated  in 
Ireland,  143,  risits  France,  144, 
145,  settles  with  his  companions 
at  Anegray,  146,  founds  the  mo- 
nasteries of  Luxeuil  andFontsines, 
147,  involTed  in  disputes  with  the 
Frsnkish  clergy,  148,  persecuted 
by  Bmnehant,  150,  banished  from 
fyanoe,  151,  finds  an  asylum  with 
the  king  of  Neustria,  158,  goes  to 
oouTert  the  Sueri,  153,  flies  to 
Lombardy,  155,  his  death,  156, 
his  works,  157,  character  of  his 
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poemB,  157 — 161,  hit  prose  writ- 
ingf,  161,  16S,  editions  of  his 
works,  163 

Constantiiie,  a  French  monk  and 
scholar,  509 

Croyland,  description  of  248,  S49, 
its  destmction  by  the  Danes*  467» 
468 

Cndda,  first  abbot  of  Lindisfune, 
168 

Cnthbert,  St.  extracts  from  Bede's 
Metrical  Life  of,  279 

CuTRBm&T,  a  disciple  of  Bede, 
896,  his  account  of  Bede's  illness 
and  death,  267,  896,  editions  of 
it,  «97 

CuTHBBRT  or  Cantbrbu&t  (died 
758),  made  bishop  of  Hereford, 
305,  a  writer  of  epigrams,  305, 
306, 308,  made  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 306,  his  correspondence 
with  BonifMso,  306,  307 

Cynbwulv  (died  1008),  abbot  of 
Peterborough,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  501,  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  ib.  An- 
glo-Saxon poems  bearing  his  name, 
502—505 


Danes,  their  inyasions,  tlie  subject 
of  a  homily  by  archbishop  Wulf- 
stan,  506,  extract  from  it,  507 

Dakibl  (died  745),  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 292,  the  friend  of  Aid- 
helm  and  Bede,  ib,  his  corres- 
pondence with  Boniface,  293,  en- 
courages and  advises  Boniface  in 
his  missionary  kbours,  311, 314, 
315 

DaTid,  St.  116, 121 

Delfinus,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  169, 
murdered,  170 


Dbnbwulp  (died  897),  one  of  Al- 
fred's bishops,  story  of  him,  416 

DicniL  (bom  after  750),  an  Irish, 
monk  in  France,  372,  a  scholar 
of  Suibneus,  373,  his  treatise  De 
Mensnra  Orbis,  374,  character  and 
specimen  of  this  book,  375,  edi- 
tions, 376 

Dicul,  an  Irish  monk  at  Bosham  in 
the  serenth  century,  179 

Diseases  preyalent  among  tiie  Anglo- 
Saxons,  97 

Dubridus,  a  supposititious  British 
writer,  136 

Durham  Book,  36,  242,  426,  427 

DuNST  AK  (bom  925— died  998) ,  wri- 
ters  of  his  life,  443,  phu;ed  in  the 
school  of  Glastonbury,  444,  his 
constitutional  distemper,  and  ad- 
Tentures  under  its  influence,  445, 
introduced  to  king  Ethelstan,  and 
accused  by  the  courtiers  of  being 
a  magician,  446,  448,  67,  hia  dis- 
taste  for  monachism,  447,  con- 
Terted  by  his  unde,  448,  his  cell 
at  Winchester,  448,  belieyes  him- 
self to  be  persecuted  by  demons, 
449,  450,  made  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury.  435,  450,  his  risions,  451, 
his  riolence  at  king  Edwy's  coro- 
nation, and  subsequent   banish- 
ment, 431,  452,  477,   promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury, 453,  imposes  a  heavy  pen- 
ance on  king  Edgar,  454,  crowns 
king  Edward,  454,  intolTod   in 
new   disputes  with  the  married 
dergy,  455,  his  malediction  at  tho 
coronation  of  Ethelred,  and  death, 
456,    Dunstan's   character,  457, 
his  skill  in  and  influence  on  sd- 
ence,  457 ,  458,  his  writings,  459— 
461,  editions,  462,  account  of  his 
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dentil,  written  by  Adalard,  494» 
495 

Eadbarga,  the  abbeee»  a  learned 
Anglo-Saxon  lady,  32,  33,  35 

Badfuth  (died  7S1) ,  hiflhop  of  lin. 
diafiume,  241,  Bible  written  by 
him,  td. 

Eanbald,  archbiihop  of  York,  pupil 
of  Alcnhi,  350 

Easter,  religimu  dispntes  concern- 
ing^ 84,148,  171,  801,  803,  235, 
237,840 

Eattrefield,  conncil  of  in  698, 180, 
181,  216,  830 

Ecgfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  his 
dispntea  with  Wilfrid,  176 

Eddius  Stsphamus  (died  780), 
the  friend  of  Wilfrid,  829,  his  lifb 
of  Wilfred,  230,  editions,  ib. 

Edgar,  king,  gives  Ethelwold  a 
manor  on  condition  of  his  tnuu* 
lating  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict 
into  Anglo-Saxon,  440,  his  amonr 
with  Wulfiida,  and  penitence, 
453,  454 

Edmnnd,  St.  the  history  of  his 
Miracles  by  Hermannus,  515 

Edacation,  methoda  of  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  71 — 76 

Edwin,  king  of  Northnmberland, 
story  of  his  conversion,  2,  281 

Edwy,  Kbg,  Dnnstan's  violence  at 
his  coronation,  430, 431,  477 

Egbbkt  (died  729),  a  native  of  Sof- 
folk,  238,  embraces  a  monastic 
life  in  Ireland,  ib,  designs  to  go 
ont  on  a  mission  to  convert  the 
Germans,  239,  251 ,  converts  the 
monks  of  lona  to  the  Catholic 
doctrines  concerning  Easter,  240, 
books  attributed  to  him,  241 
VOL.  I. 


EoBB»T  (bom  sboot  678 — died 
766),  educated  at  Hexham,  297, 
visited  Rome,  398,  made  bishop 
of  York,  ib,  his  reforms  in  his 
diocese,  301,  his  works,  302,  ex- 
tracts from  his  Gonfessionale  and 
Poenitentiale,  303,  his  death,  304, 
editions  of  his  writings,  304,  305 

EowiN  (died  about  718)  bishop  of 
Worcester,  223,  his  journey  to 
Rome,  223,  foundation  of  Eves- 
ham, 224,  he  visits  Rome  a  second 
time,  226,  his  character  and  works, 
227,  extract  from  his  autobiogra- 
phy, 228 

Elbodus,  a  supposititions  British 
writer,  135 

Elipandus  of  Toledo,  a  sectarisn 
bishop  opposed  by  Alcuin,  352, 
369 

Elvodugus,  a  supposititious  British 
writer,  135 

Enigmas,  by  Symposius,  77,  by  Aid- 
helm,  78,  218,  220,  by  Tatwine, 
244, 245,  by  BoniCue,  332,  Ang^- 
Saxon  Enigmas  of  the  Exeter 
Manuscript,  79,  82 

Eoves,  lq;endof,  225 

Ebcombxrt,  a  grammarian,  426 

Ermenburga,  queen  of  Northumbria, 
her  character,  176 

Esop's  ("ables,  said  to  have  been 
translated  by  king  Alfred,  396 

Ethblbxbt  (died  797),  bishop  of 
Hexham,  369 

Ethblnoth  (died  1038),  archbp.  of 
Canterbury,  a  reputed  writer,  509 

Ethelstan,  king,  his  life  saved  by 
bishop  Odo,  429t  said  to  have 
introduced  the  knowledge  of  Eu- 
clid's Elements,  83 

Ethblwald  (died  740),  bishop  Of 
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Lindisfame,  and  a  friend  of  Bede, 
393 

Ethblwaad  (lived  in  1090),  com- 
piled from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  a 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  533, 
character  and  specimen  of  it,  533, 
533,  edition,  533 

Etbblwold  (bom  about  935— died 
984),  a  monk  of  Glastonbory 
under  Donstan,  435,  made  abbot 
of  Abingdon,  436,  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  ib. 
ejects  the  married  priests  from 
the  monasteries,  437»  438,  re- 
foonds  Ely,  Peterborough,  and 
Thomey,  438,  is  a  great  builder 
and  mechanic,  439,  his  school 
at  Winchester,  439,  440,  his 
Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  440,  sped- 
men  of  it,  441,  specimen  of  ano- 
ther Anglo-Saxon  version,  443, 
his  disciples,  469,  471,  481,  his 
life  by  Wolstan,  473,  by  Alfric, 
408,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Gerbert,  67 

Ethblwolf  (bom  before  770),  a 
native  of  Northumbria,  370,  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  eminent  monks  of 
his  abbey,  371,  edition  of  it,  373 

Ethelwolf,  king,  instructed  by  Swi- 
thun,  377,  was  a  monk  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  378, 
sends  his  son  Alfred  to  Rome,  379, 
afterwards  accompanies  him  there 
in  person,  379,  marries  Judith, 
and  dispossessed  of  part  of  his 
kingdom,  380 

Etna,  Mount,  described  by  Willi- 
bald,  337 

Eucharist,  Anglo-Saxon  doctrine  of 
the,  484, 488,489,  497,  498,  505, 
507 


Euclid's  Elements,  pretended  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  King  Ethelstan,  83 

Evesham,  description  of,  by  Egwin, 
328,339 

Exeter,  bishopric  of,  period  of  ita 
foundation,  411 

Exeter  Manuscript,  4,  19,  35,  38, 
38,  79—83,  105,  503,  503,  504 


Fblix  (flourished  in  730),  a  monk 
of  Croyland,  346,  his  life  of  Guth- 
lac,  347,  specimens  of  the  original 
and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  transla- 
tion, 348,  249,  editions,  349 

Felix  of  Urgel,  a  sectarian  bishop 
opposed  by  Alcuin,  358 

Feroe  Islands,  inhabited  by  Irish 
monks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  375 

Fidelis,  a  monk  who  travelled  to 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  373 

Figure  of  the  Earth,  Anglo-Saxon 
opinions  on  the,  90 

Finn,  the  Romance  of,  6,  13 

Finnesburh,  Battle  of,  fragment  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  6,  mote 

FoLCHARD  (flourished  in  1066),  a 
French  scholar  brought  to  England 
about  the  time  of  theConquest,513, 
distinguished  as  a  writer  of  Saints' 
lives,  513,  extract  from  his  life  of 
John  of  Beverley,  ib.  editions, 
514 

FoaTBHSBB  (died  after  737),  bishop 
of  Sherborne,  a  friend  of  Bede, 
394,  accompanies  queen  Fiythegith 
to  Rome,  id. 

Fothadus,  a  person  said  to  have  dis- 
puted against  Dunstan,  456,  note 

France,  state  of,  in  the  latter  half  of 
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the  sixth  century,  144,  in  the 
BCTenth,  169,  170 

F&iDBGODB  (flourished  in  956),  a 
monk  of  Dover,  433,  books  attri- 
bnted  to  him,  ib.  specimen  of  his 
metrical  life  of  Wilfred,  434,  edi- 
tion, ib, 

Friesland,  yiaited  by  Wilfred,  177, 
partly  converted  by  Wilbrord, 
351 — 260,  visited  by  Boniface, 
310, 329, 330,  converted  by  WiUe- 
had,  346,  347 

Frithwald  (died  763),  bishop  of 
Whitem,  369 

FuLBBBTxrs,  first  abbot  of  Croyland, 
said  to  have  written  homilies,  &c. 
468 


Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  137,  139 

Geography,  amongihe  Anglo-Saxons, 
91. 

Geological  legends,  93 

Gerbert  (pope  Silvester  II) ,  legendary 
story  concerning  him,  65,  66, 
Ethelwold^s  letter  to  him  on  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  439 

Gewilieb,  bishop  of  Mentz,  story 
concerning  him,  335 

GiLDAB,  (a  supposititious  writer  of 
the  sixth  century)  his  legendary 
history,  115 — 119,  authors  of  this 
history,  119,  its  authenticity  im- 
pugned, ISO — 139,  date  of  his 
death,  133,  object  for  which  the 
book  attributed  to  him  was  forged, 
138,  139,  manuscripts  of  his  tract 
de  Exeidio  Britannite,  139,  edi- 
tions, 139,  130,  134,  specimen  of 
his  style,  131,  other  books  attri- 
buted to  Gildas,  131—134 

Giso  (died  1066,)  a  native  of  Lor- 


raine, made  bishop  of  WeOs  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  516,  a 
fragment  of  his  writings  discovered 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  517 

Glastonbury,  spoken  of  as  a  monas- 
tery in  the  time  of  Gildas,  118, 
132,  legends  connected  with  it, 
444 

Glosses,  or  Interlinear  translations, 
common  in  Anglo-Saxon  manu- 
scripts, 51 

Godwin,  a  hero  of  Anglo-Saxon  Ro- 
mance, 15 

GoTSBLiN  (died  1098),  a  French 
monk  brought  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  518 
lives  of  saints  written  by  him, 
518 — 530,  specimen  of  his  style, 
530,  editions,  531,  his  edition  of 
Withman's  life  of  Ivo,  513,  518 

Greek  language,  partiality  for  it 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  43 

Gregory,  St.,  espedaUy  revered  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  17»  note 

Gregory's  Pastorale,  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  893, 
Alfred's  preface  to  this  book,  397, 
his  Dialogues  translated  into  An- 
g^o-Saxon,  by  buhop  Werferth, 
416 

GniMBALD  (died  903),  brought  from 
France  by  king  AUred,  417,  legend 
relating  to  his  transactions  at  Ox- 
ford, 417,  418 

Guenever,  queen  of  King  Arthur, 
118 

Guthlac,  St.,  his  life  by  Felix  of 
Croyland,  347—249 

Guy  of  Warwick,  Romance  of  16 

Habddi,  or  Hbdda,  (died  705), 
succeeded  Leutherius  as  bishop  of 
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Wi&cheiter,  806,  educated  under 
Hilda,  207,  his  character,  and 
works  attributed  to  him,  ib. 

Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwm,  threat- 
ened with  excommunication  by 
bishop  Qiao,  516 

HaTelok,  Romanoe  of,  16 

Hatmo  of  York  (flourished  1010), 
the  reputed  writer  of  a  chronicle, 
510 

Hatico  of  Canterbury  (died  1054), 
the  writer  of  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  &c.  510,  confounded 
with  Haymo  of  Fulda,  ib, 

Hbbxman  (died  1077),  a  Fleming, 
made  bishop  of  Wilton  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  514,  removed  to 
the  bishopric  of  Sherborne,  515, 
mored  this  latter  see  to  Salisbury, 
ib.  not  the  same  person  as  Her- 
mannus  the  archdeacon  516 

Hereward,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hero, 
15,16 

Hermannus  the  archdeacon,  author 
of  a  history  of  tiie  Miracles  of  St« 
Edmund,  516 

Hessians  conyerted  by  Bonilkoe,  315, 
316 

Hewald,  two  persons  of  this  name 
missionaries  to  Saxony,  353,  their 
martyrdom,  254 

Hexham,  the  church  built  by  Wil- 
fred» 175 

Hilda,  St.  171,  195,  207,  231,  237 

Holy  Land,  yisited  by  Arculf,  203, 
by  WiUibald,  337,  by  Fidelis,  373, 
by  Withman,  511 

Homer,  middle-age,  notion  of  him, 
56,  note, 

HomHies,  Anglo-Saxon,  by  Alfric, 
61,  62, 482,  487-489,  by  Wulf- 
Stan,  506,  507 


Horn,  Romance  of,  16 

HucARius  (beginning  of  tenth  cen- 
tury), a  writer  of  Homilies,  426 

HwKTBSRT  (died  after  731),  abbot 
ofWearmouth,  236,  295,  studied 
at  Rome,  ib, 

Iceland,  disooyered  by  the  Irish  be- 
fore it  was  yisited  by  the  North- 
men, 375 

Iglac,  or  Hyglac,  the  preceptor  of 
Ethelwolf,  371 

Iltutus,  St.  121 

Irish,  their  character  in  the  sixth 
century,  143 

Irish  church,  character  of  the,  147 

Irish  monks  at  Glastonbury,  444 

Isidore,  one  of  the  most  popular  Sci- 
entific authorities  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, 82 

lyo,  or  Ive,  St.  513^ 

JoHANNBS  ScoTus  (died  877),  a 
natiye  of  Ireland,  settled  in  France, 
419,  his  treatises  on  Predestina- 
tion and  the  Eucharist,  420,  his 
translation  of  Dionysius  the  Are- 
opagite,  421,  attacked  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, 421,  422,  his  other  works, 
422,  lys  jokes,  423,  tradition  of 
his  yisit  to  England,  423,  424, 
specimen  of  his  style,  424,  editions 
of  his  works,  425 
John,  the  arch-chanter,  189 
John  of  Bsvb&lbt  (died  721), 
writers  of  his  life,  231,  a  natiye  of 
Yorkshire  and  scholar  of  Theo- 
dore, ib,  made  bishop  of  Hexham, 

232,  and  archbishop  of  York,  ib, 
founds  the  monastery  of  Beyerley, 

233,  his  miracles,  233,  234,  hia 
character  by  Folchard,  513 
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John  of  Coktbi,  a  nattre  of  Old 
,    Saxony,  made  by  Alfred  abbot  of 

Athelney,  418 
Jnditb,  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of,  34, 

25,96 


KsNULF,  see  Ctnbwulf 


Lantfbbdus  (lived  in  980),  a  dis- 
ciple of  Ethelwold,  and  autbor  of 
a  collection  of  Miracles  of  St. 
Switbnn,  469,  specimen  of  this 
book,  470,  editions,  ib. 

Latin  language,  neglected  in  Eng- 
land in  the  ninth  century,  53 

Latin  poets  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
43—47  (see  Poets) 

Latin  prose  writers,  47 — 51 

Laws,  Anglo-Saxon,  63,  64 

Learning,  state  of  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  31—58 

Leobgitha,  an  Anglo-Latin  poetess, 
contemporary  wirh  Bonifiu»,  33 

Leofric,  a  poet  of  the  family  of 
Hereward,  15,  16 

Leofric,  bishop  of  Exeter,  his  li- 
brary, 38 

libraries  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

36—39 
Lindisfamcy  devastated  by  the  Danes, 
353,  Alcnin's  Poem  on  that  occa- 
sion, 362 
Lncretins,  quoted  by  Bede,  10 
Lupus  Episcopus,  See  Wulfstan 


Malmsbury,  origin  of  the  name,  810, 
monastery  founded  there,  211 — 
313,  its  charter,  a  forgery,  213, 
ancient  church  there,  213 


I  Mangantins,  or  Malgantins,  a  sup- 
posititious British  writer,  136 
Miqps,  Anglo-Saxon,  90 
Mathematicians  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,~Withred,    296,    Ethel- 
wold,   439,  Dunstan,  457,  459, 
Bridferth,  474 
Medicine,  taught  by  Theodore,  233, 
state    of    Medidne    among    the 
Anglo-Saxons,  94 — 100,  Medical 
Superstitions  and  Charms,  101 — 
104 
Meildulf,  an  Irish  Monk,  opens  a 
school  at  Malmsbury,  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  seyenth  cen- 
tury, 210 
Minstrels,  Anglo-Saxon,  set  Poetry 
Monastic  Houses»  foundations  of, — 

Abingdon,  436 

Amsnaburg,  in  Germany,  320 

Athelney,  391 

Beyerley,  233 

Bobbio,  in  the  Appenines,  155 

Bregentz,  in  Switzerland,  154 

Ceme,  482 

Croyland,  246—249 

Eichstadt,  344 

Ely,  438 

Eptemach,  near  Treves,  258 

Evesham,  224—227 

Eynsfaam,  482 

Fontaines,  in  France,  147 

Frideslare,  in  Germany,  320 

Fulda,  324 

lindisfiune,  168 

Luxeuil,  in  France,  147 

Malmsbury,  211—213 

Ohrdruf,  in  Thuringia,  317 

Pershore,  465,  468 

Peterborough,  438 

Ramsey,  465 

Ripon,  170 
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Rnys,  in  Britany,  117 

Selsey,  179 

St.  GaU,  155 

Thorney,  438 

Wearmonth,  187 

Winchester,  391 

Worcester,  464 

Yarrow,  or  Jarrow,  189 
Monks,  introduced  into  England  by 
Odo,  of  Canterbury,  430,  esta- 
blished at  Abingdon,  by  Ethel- 
wold,  436,  at  Winchester,  437, 
introduced  by  Dunstan,  at  Glas- 
tonbury, 450,  451 ,  by  Oswald  into 
the  diocese  of  Worcester,  465, 
persecuted  by  king  Edwy,  431, 
diet  of  the  Monks,  441, 44S,  their 
duties  on  the  Saturday,  described, 
459. 460 

Nbnnius,  a  writer  supposed  to  have 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  137,  his  History  of  the 
Britons  shown  to  be  a  forgery  of 
a  later  date,  138 — 141,  character 
and  probable  date  of  his  book, 
140, 141,  edition,  141,  148 

Nbot,  St.  (died  about  877),  writers 
of  his  life,  381,  becomes  a  monk 
at  Glastonbury,  383,  retires  to  a 
hermitage  in  Cornwall,  ib,  works 
attributed  to  him,  383.  Period 
when  his  life  was  first  written, 
410 

NiebeluDgen,  Romance  of  the,  13 

NoTHHXLM  (died  739),  presbyter  of 
London,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  291 ,  a  fnend 
and  assistant  of  Bede,  ib, 

Odo  (died  961),  bom  of  Danish 
parents,  438,  baptised  and  entered 


the  priesthood,  tb.  made  bishop  of 
Wilton,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  489t  his  leal  in 

.  the  introduction  of  monachismr 
630,  instigated  Dunstan  to  fetch 
king  Edgar  against  his  wiU  into 
the  hall  from  the  priyate  apart- 
ments of  his  queen,  ib.  perse- 
cutes Alfgiya,  431,  his  character, 
and  specimen  of  his  style,  433 

OfFa,  Romance  of,  13,  16 

Oftfor  (Ostofoms),  (died  693) 
educated  under  Hilda  and  Theo- 
dore, and  made  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, 308,  works  attributed  to  him» 
ib. 

Ohthere  and  Wulfstan,  their  Toyages 
of  Discovery,  93 

Ongend  king  of  the  Danes,  visited 
by  Wilbrord,  356 

Orosius,  translated  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  393 

Ordeal,  the  trial  by,  described  by 
the  poet  Wolstan,  473 

08WALD(died  993),  writers  ofhislife» 

463,  goes  to  reside  at  Fleury,  463, 
made  bishop  of  Worcester,  453, 

464,  promoted  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  York,  464,  introduces  monks 
into  his  diocese,  465,  converts  the 
priests  ofWorcester  to  monachiam, 
466,  books  attributed  to  him,  t^. 

Oswald  (flourished  1010),  a  monk 
of  Worcester,  who  studied  with 
distinction  on  the  continent,  509 

Oxford,  legendary  history  of  the 
foundation  by  king  Alfred,  383^ 
393,  417,  418 

Plbomund  (died  933),  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  413,  king  Alfred's 
favourite   bishop,  414,     ordains 
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seven  biriiope  in  one  day,  415, 
supposed  anthor  of  part  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  415 

Plsowik,  a  literary  friend  of  Bede, 
S95 

Poetry,  Anglo-Saxon,  Us  character, 
3,  6 — 12,  character  and  condition 
of  the  minstrel  or  poet,  3 — 6, 
christian  poetry  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  17  —  S8,  miwellaneons 
Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  28—30 

Poetry,  Latin,  of  the  middle  ages, 
158,  character  of  the  Anglo-Latin 
Poetry  of  the  Saxon  period, 
43—47 

Poets,  Latin, — Columbanns,  157, 
Aldhebn,  45,  230,  Tatwine,  244, 
Bede,  278,  Acca,  290,  Cathbert 
of  Canterbury,  305,  Boniface,  332, 
Alcnin,  44,  46,  362,  Ethelwolf, 
370,  Fridegode,  433,  Bricstan, 
468,  Wolstan,  471 

Poets,  Anglo-Saxon, — Ctedmon,  193, 
Aldhelm,  20,  214,  222,  Icing 
Alfred,  56, 400,  Cynewnlf,  502 

Priests,  married,  their  struggles 
against  the  monks,  437,  438, 452, 
454, 455, 464, 465, 466, 483,  484, 
ignorance  of  the  priests,  481,  486 

Proverbs  of  king  Alfred,  395 


Radbod,  king  of  the  Frieslanders, 
251,  255,  257,  310,  rebels  against 
the  Franks,  258,  refuses  baptism, 
vrhen  at  the  font,  259,  Ids  death, 
260 

Rathmelsigi  (Mellifont),  an  Irish 
monastery  frequented  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  monks,  238 

Richard,  St.,  father  of  Willibald, 
account  of  him,  336 


Riddles,  we  finigDMB 

Ripon,  a  new  church  built  there  by 
Wilfred,  175,  account  of  the  con- 
secration of,  434 

Romances,  Anglo-Saxon,  19 — 17 

Rome,  eagerness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  visit  that  city,  33,  34 

Rome,  EngUsh  School  at,  380, 383, 
391 

Runes,  Anglo-Saxon,  their  nature 
and  use,  104,  105,  502—505 

Ruys,  in  Britany,  founded  by  Gildas, 
117 

Sampson,  archbishop  of  York,  in 
the  time  of  the  Britons,  121,  a 
supposititious  writer,  136 

Samson,  an  opponent  of  Boniface, 
327 

Samuel,  a  supposititions  British 
writer,  135 

Saturn  and  Solomon,  Dialogue  of 
75,  89,  105 

Saxon  Chronicle,  Me  Anglo-Saxon 

Saxons,  Old,  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, 253  are  converted  by  Wil- 
lehad,  and  rebel  under  Witu- 
chind,  347,  348 

Schools  of  Kent  and  Northumbria, 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centu- 
ries, 36,  school  at  Waltham 
founded  by  Harold,  58,  school 
founded  in  635  by  Sigebert,  in 
East  Anglia,  64,  mode  of  teaching 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  schools,  71, 
manners  of  the  scholars,  500 

Science,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
state  of,  64—105,  the  #rtDtt(inand 
quadrMum  of  the  schools,  69, 
Aldhehn's  division  of  the  sciences, 
69,  70,  Geometry,  how  studied  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  83,  Astronomy,. 
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84 — 89|  popular  Treatiset,  86, 
popular  errors,  89,  the  natural 
sciences,  93 — 104,  Bede*8  notions 
in  science,  S77i  £thelwold*8  at- 
tachment to  mechanics  and  other 
sciences,  435,  439»  Donstan's 
skill  in  mechanics,  435,  449.  456, 
457,  Dunstan,  a  pretended  alche- 
mist, 459,  science  in  Eng^land  pro- 
moted by  Abbo  of  Flenrj,  58, 465, 
writings  and  notions  of  Bridferth 
of  Ramsey,  474 — 476,  treatise  de 
Natnris  Remm,  by  Alfric  of 
Malmsbury,  479,  Alfric*s  Anglo- 
Saxon  manual  of  Astronomy,  486 

Sextus  Philosophus,  a  spurious  me- 
dical authority,  95 

Sigebert,  founded  a  school  in  East 
Anglia  in  635,  64 

Sighelm,  sent  by  Alfred  to  India, 
99,  390 

Similes,  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry, 
12 

Slav!,  description  of  them,  333 

Streaneshalch  (Whitby),  conference 
of,  concerning  Easter,  171 

Sturm,  sent  by  Boniface  to  Fulda, 
333 

Suibneus,  an  Irish  scholar  in  France, 
373 

Suidbert,  a  missionary  to  Friesland, 
S53,  353 

Superstitions,  allusions  to,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  335,  of  the  Fries- 
landers,  256, 260,  of  the  Hessians, 
316,  317,  medical  superstitions 
101—104 

Sussex,  conversion  of  the  people  of, 
178 

SwiTHUN  (bom  about  800~died 
863) ,  educated  at  Winchester,  377 1 
writers  of  his  life,  ib.  made  bishop 


of  Winchester,  378,  the  faTomite 
connseller  of  King  Ethelwolf,  37 1 » 
his  death,  380,  became  afterwards 
the  patron  of  rainy  weather,  381, 
his  bones  moved  by  Ethelwold, 
439,  history  of  his  miracles  bj 
Lantfredus,  469,  and  by  Wolstan, 
471 
Symposii  ^nigmata,  account  and 
specimens  of,  77 


Tatwimb  (died  734),  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  344,  his 
^nigmata,  344,  345 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
his  learning  3 1 ,  restores  Wilfred  to 
his  bishopric,  174,  proposes  to 
make  Wilfired  his  successor,  180, 
taught  medicine,  333 

Theodorid  infemus,  343 

Tobias  (died  726),  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, a  scholar  of  Theodore  and 
Adrian,  343,  remarkable  for  his 
learning,  ib. 

Transubstantiation,  Anglo  -  Saxon 
doctrine  opposed  to,  484,  488, 
489,  497,  498,  505,  507 

Traveller's  Song,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
poem,  4,  7 

Turgar,  a  child  spared  by  the  Danes 
at  the  destruction  of  Croyland 
abbey,  468 

Usher,  archbishop,  his  opinion  con- 
cerning Gildas,  123 

Vercelli  Manuscript,  19,  35,  105, 
502 

Virgil,  bishop  of  Salsburg,  an  oppo- 
nent of  Boniface,  337 
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Wade»  Romance  of,  alluded  to>  16 
Waltharins»  Romance  of,  13 
Weland,  Legend  of,  14,  16,  401 
WsUFBRTH  (died  915),  bishop  of 
Worcester,  415,  translated  the 
Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory,  416 
WiLBKORD  (bom  657— died  738), 
educated  at  Ripon,  350,  writers  of 
his  life,  ib,  visits  Ireland,  251,  sets 
oat  on  a  mission  to  Friesland,  ib» 
y'mta  Pepin  of  Heristal,  S53,  sent 
by  him  to  Rome,  254,  made  bishop 
of  Utrecht,  255,  goes  to  the  court 
of  Radbod,  255,  dangers  he  incurs 
in  his  mission,  256,  257,  his  suc- 
cess in  preaching,  258,  driven 
from  his  diocese,  ib.  restored,  259, 
and  again  converts  the  Friesland- 
ers,  260,  his  death,  261,  his  cha- 
racter,  262 
WiLVRiD,  (bom  634— -died  709), 
writers  of  his  life,  167,  his  early 
education  at  the  court  of  Northum- 
berland, 167,  accompanies  Bene- 
dict Biscop  to  Rome,  168,  re- 
ceived at  Lyons  by  archbishop 
Delfinus,  169»  returns  to  North- 
umbria,  170,  disputes  with  the 
Scots  on  the  subject  of  Easter, 
171,  made  bishop  of  York,  172, 
attacked  by  the  wreckers  of  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  173,  restored  to 
his  see  of  York,  174,  repairs  the 
church  of  York,  175,  builds  that 
of  Hexham,  ib.  quarrels  with  king 
Ecgfrid,  and  repairs  to  Rome,  176, 
177,  returns  to  England,  and  is 
imprisoned,  178,  converts  the 
people  of  Sussex,  t^.  involved  in 
new  disputes,  180,  council  of 
Eastrefield,  181,  being  deposed, 
he  again  visits  Rome,   182,  his 


death  and  character,  183,  writings 
attributed  to  him,  ib.  his  life 
by  Eddius  Stephanus,  230,  by 
Fridegode,  433,  434,  an  instance 
of  his  memory,  22 

WiLLEHAD  (died  789),  a  native  of 
Northumbria,  345,  writers  of  his 

•  life,  ib.  goes  as  a  missionary  to 
Germany, .  346,  preaches  to  the 
Frieslanders,  ib.  and  to  the  Saxons, 
347,  driven  away  by  Wituchind's 
rebellion,  ib.  made  bishop  of  Bre- 
men, 348,  his  works,  348,  349 

WiLLiBALD  (bora  700 — died  796), 
kinsman  of  Boniface,  335,  writers 
of  his  life,  ib.  accompanies  his  fa- 
ther to  Rome,  336,  his  travels  in 
the  Holy  Land,  337— 342,  becomes 
a  monk  at  Monte  Cassino,  343, 
joins  Boniface,  ib.  made  bishop  of 
Eichstadt,  344,  his  works,  344, 
345 

WiNPRID,  see  BONIFACB 

WiTHMAN,  or  Andrew  (died  1047), 
a  German,  made  abbot  of  Ramsey, 
511,  visits  Jerusalem,  ib.  the  au- 
thor of  a  life  of  St.  Ivo,  512 

WiTHRBD,  afriendof  Bede,  and  re- 
puted mathematician,  296 

WoLSTAN  (lived  in  990),  a  disciple 
of  Ethelwold  at  Winchester,  471, 
his  poem  on  the  miracles  of  Swi- 
thun,  471,  472,  specimen  of  it, 
472,  specimen  of  his  life  of  Ethel- 
wold, 473,  edition,  474 

Women,  learned,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  32,  33 

Worcester,  the  priests  there  con- 
verted to  Monachism  by  Oswald, 
466 

Wreckers,  Anglo-Saxon,  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  173 
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Wnlframn,  St.  355 

WuLFSTAN  (died  1023),  biihop  of 
Woroesteraod  archbiahop  of  York, 
505»  his  homilies  (published  under 
the  title  of  ImpvM  BpiMput), 
506,  specimen  from  his  homily  on 
the  Danish  inTasions,  507, editions 
508,  iUfric's  Pastoral  Letters  writ- 
ten for  Wulfstan,  497,  505 

WuLtTAN  (died  1095),  a  native  of 
TToreestershire,  educated  at  Pe- 
terborough, 524,  made  bishop  of 
Worcester,  535,  involved  in  dis- 
putes with  the  Norman  ecclesi- 
astics, 535,  defended  Worcester 
against  Roger   de   Montgomery, 


536,  his  character,  ib,,  supposed 
to  have  written  part  of  the  Saxon 
Chronide,  537 
Wulstan,   or  Wulfttan,  sm  Woi,- 

STAN 


York,  the  church  repaired  by  Wil- 
fred, 174,  state  of  the  church  in 
the  seventh  century  described,  830, 
copy  of  the  Gospels  given  to  the 
church  by  Wilfred,  35,  the  library 
of  York  in  the  eighth  century,  36, 

.  37 ,  Description  of  York  by  Alcuin, 
47,  sciences  taught  in  the  school 
there,  69 
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Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  SMITH,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  ofCaius  CoH. 

Two  handsome  Volumes,  Royal  Quarto,  with  numerous 

Illustrations.     4/.  4s. 


9  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


THE  HANDMAID, 

Or,  the  Parsaits  of  Literatnre  and  Philosophy,  conddered  as  Babaervient  to 

the  Interests  of  Morality  and  Religion. 

Bj  the  Rey,  JOHN  DAVIES^  B J).,  Bector  of  QateBheady  and  Author  of 

An  EtUmaU  of  the  Human  Mind.    4t. 


GEMS  OF  SACRED  LITERATURE; 

A  Series   of  beautifdl   Pieces,   ironi  the   works   of  eminent   Writerst 
commencing  at  an  early  period,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

Two  handsome  Volumes.    St. ;  and  uniformly.  Two  Vols.  8f . 

GEMS  OF  SACRED  POETRY ; 

Choice  Portions  of  the  Works  of  celebrated  Poets;  exhibiting  a  connected 
riew  of  the  Character  and  Progress  of  English  Sacred  Poetry. 


In  the  Press. 

ODES  AND  SONNETS,  WITH  OTHER  POEMS, 

In  Scotch,  as  well  as  in  English. 
By  C.  LESINGHAM  SMITH,  M.A.,  Rector  oflAtOe  Oas^ld. 


NATIONAL  PROVERBS 

IN  THE   PAINCIPAL   LANGUAGEB   OF   EUROPE. 

Printed  Line  for  line  in  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  (xerman« 

By  CAROLINE  WARD. 
Qs.6d. 


THE  LITTLE  BRACKEN  BURNERS,  a  Tale;  and 
LITTLE  MARY'S  FOUR  SATURDAYS. 

By  LADY  CALLCOTT. 
Foolscap  Octaro,  3f . 


WOMAN'S  MISSION. 

'*  If  Wodmh  oonld  01100  be  mado  to  undorstand  their  real  miMioii  in  this  world  and  to  feel 
their  own  importance  and  reepooeihiUty,  a  Mupilsingohante  mnat  immediately  take  place  la 
wodMj,  flTinS  It  a  higher  tone  and  porer  spirit." 

The  Tenth  Edition.    3s.  94. 


WOMAN'S  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES, 

considered  with  reference  to 
THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  SOCIETY  awd  ON  HER  OWN  CONDITION. 

BY  A  WOMAN. 

In  any  attanpi  to  Inilaenee  the  opInloBS  and  practice  of  others.  It  Is  expedient  to  proTe  the 
importance  of  them  to  soeioty ;  to  exhibit  on  a  great  scale  the  effects  of  exerting  bad  habits»  pie- 
JtfSlees,  and  ignoiaace ;  and  to  trace  their  connexion  with  the  social  disorders  which  spring  from 
them  at  last :  .those  disocdeia,  «t  this  moment,  are  unhappU/  in  great  aotlTitj. Pr^ace. 

Two  Yolomefl^  Post  Octavo.     14*. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  CHEMICAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

By  PROFESSOR  DANIELL,  F.R.S.,  of  King^s  CoUege,  London,  and 

the  East  India  College,  Addiscombe. 

Octavo,  with  numerous  HlustzationB.    16s. 


POPULAR    PHYSIOLOGY; 

Familiar  Explanations  of  interesting  Facts  connected  with  the  Stnictore 
and  Functions  of  Animals,  and  particularly  of  ICan. 

By  the  late  Dr.  PERCIVAL  B.  LORD,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  C.  Serrice. 

Many  Engravings.    Second  Edition,  revised.    7s.  6d. 


Preparing  for  the  Press. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY,  AND  PHYSI- 
OLOGY OP  MAN. 

By  R.  B.  TODD,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  BOWMAN,  F.R.S.,  of  King's 

OoUege^  London. 

With  numerous  Original  Illustrations. 


In  the  Press. 

ESSAYS  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

By  R.  B.  TODD,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  P^sieian  to  Kin^s  CoOege  Hoipital,  «md 
Professor  ofP^siciogy  in  King's  CoUege^  Lomdm. 


In  the  Press. 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  AND  ITS  FUNCTIONS. 


CORTBNTB. 

Chap.  L—Laws  of  the  Ncrroiu  System  Te- 
lating  to  flenaatlon  and  YolimtaiT  Motion. 

Chap.  IL— AppUoatlon  of  tfao  preceding 
Lawb  to  explain  Pathological  Phenomena. 

Chap.  III.— Tnflnwnre  of  the  Nervons  Byeteni 


on  the  mody  Corporeal  FnnottoBS. 

Chap.  IV.— Relation  of  the  Brain  to  the 
InteUeetnal  Faoultie»  and  ActtTe  PrindplM 
id  our  Nature. 

Chap.  V.— The  Interpretation  of  Senaationi, 
and  of  the  Prinuuy  Mental  ImpnlBee. 


By  HERBERT  MAYO,  F.R.S., 

Senior  Surgeon  ofMiddUse»  Hospitaly  formerly  one  of  the  Professors  of 

Anaton^  and  Surgery  to  the  Regal  CoUege  of  Surgeons. 

Lately  pabliBhedy  by  the  Same,  Second  Edition,  8t.  6<7., 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIVING. 

DiTHHSiTiKs  or  CONeriTOTioif.     Op  Diohbtioh.    Op  Exxacns.     Prtbical  EnucATiOjr  op 
OiHLs;  Spinal  Curvatiir&    OpSlhbp.   OpBatbino.    OpClothino.    Op  Ala  and 
Climatx.   Hbalth  of  Miiro;    Self-control;    Mental  Culture. 

also,  New  Edition,  Zs.  6d. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION 

IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

RnIeoofDietfordifferentCon8titutions.—TTealnient of  Indigestion;  of  LooieoceB;  of 
CoetlTeneaSi— Iiooal  Diseases  of  the  Lover  Bowel,  and  their  Treatment. 


8  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


A    PRACTICAL    ARABIC    GRAMMAR. 

By  DUNCAN  STEWART. 
Ootavo,  16i. 


LECTURES  IN  DIVINITY; 

Deliyered  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  by  JOHN  HEY,  D  J)., 
as  Norrissian  Professor,  from  1780  to  1795. 

A  New  Edition,  ReTised,  in  Two  Large  Volumes,  Octavo,  dOf. 


A  MANUAL  OF  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES: 

An  Account  of  the  Constitution,  Ministers,  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Customs 

of  the  Early  Church:  with  a  complete  Analysis  of  the 

Works  of  the  Antenicene  Fathers. 

By  the  Rer.  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  LatifirEngluk  Duiumary. 

OctaYO,  18«. 


THE  CHURCHMAN'S  GUIDE; 

A  Copious  Index  of  Sermons  and  other  Works,  by  eminent  Church  of 
England  Divines;  arranged  according  to  their  subjects. 

By  JOHN  FORSTER,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  the  Rd^al  Chapd  in  the 

Savoy,  Londen.    Octavo.    7«. 

I  wocLD  hftTie  Totiiig  dorgTinan  make  Tny  great  use  of  the  worki  of  able  DiTines;  notinoai- 
•idflrately  and  ■•nrllely  transcribe  them»— bnt  modify,  digest,  oontraet,  amplifjp  Tavy,  adapt  them 
to  the  purpoie, — ^fmproTe  If  poasible  what  they  may  find  In  them :  for  then  it  wtU  fairly  beoome 
thdr  own,  and  mix  natnxaUy  with  what  prooeeda  altogether  from  themaelree.        SeOser. 


GARRICK'S 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  READING  THE  LITURGY; 

With  Notes,  and  a  DISCOURSE  on  PUBLIC  READING, 

By  RICHARD  CULL,  Tutw  in  JElocution. 

Octavo.    6s.  Qd. 


COMMENTS,  EXPLANATORY  and  PRACTICAL, 

UPON  THE  EPISTLES 

For  the  Sundays,  Fasts,  and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year; 

FOB  THE  USE  OF  FAMILIES 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  HONE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Tirley,  Gloucester.    6r. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  LITURGY, 

Addressed  to  his  Pupils  hy  the  Rev.  JOHN  BENTALL,  M.A., 
Oneoftke  Ushers  of  WeOmneter  Sdml* 

Octavo,  6#.  6<7. 
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UNDER  THE  SUPERmXENDEKCE  OF  THE 

Now  ready y  Octavo,  12s, 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Volumes,  intended  to  oomprise, 

under  the  title  of 

BIOGRAPHIA  BRITANNICA  LITERARIA, 

Z  Uttttarp  ^t^tot^i  of  tj^e 

JLRBANGBD  IN  CHBONOLOOICAL  ORDER,  AND  COMMENCING  WITH  THE 

ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD. 


It  is  expected  that  the  Second  Volume  vriU  contain  the  ANGLO-NORMAN 
WRITERS,  and  that  a  Third  may  cany  the  Work  through  the  two  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  as  far  as  the  invention  of  Printing.  From  this  epoch  the 
Work  will  proceed  hy  successive  periods  to  the  present  time;  and  will  thus 
constitute  a  complete  Biographical  Record  of  English  Literature,  free  from 
the  inconveniences  of  the  alphahetical  order,  the  only  advantage  of  which 
wiU  at  the  same  time  he  secured  hy  a  carefully-compiled  Index. 

The  portion  of  the  Work  which  relates  to  each  period,  will  he  complete 
in  itself. 

Latefy  PvJbUshedy  Ocktvo,  2g.  ed. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  STATE  OF  LITERATURE  AND 
LEARNING  UNDER  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS, 

By  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  Esq.,  MJl.,  F.R.S., 
Cf  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 


THE    JOURNAL 

OF  THB 

^tattisttcal  §kt>titii^  of  loittroti. 

Puhlished  Quarterly,  price  28,  6if. 

Volumes  L  IL  III.  and  IV.  may  be  had  complete,  price  10*.  6d.  each,  and 

the  Quarterly  Parts  are  published  on  the  first  of  January, 

April,  July,  and  October,  in  each  year. 


10  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


MATHEMATICAL  TRACTS, 

I.  Luoar  and  Planetary  Theories.    II.  Figure  of  the  Earth.    III.  Pireoeflsion 
and  Nutation.    IV.  Calculus  of  Variations.    Y.  Undulatory 
Theory  of  Optics^  and  Theory  of  Polarization. 

Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the  Uniyersities. 

By  GEORGE  BIDDELL  AIRY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Astfrmamer  Bcyal. 

Octavo,  Third  Edition,  corrected.    15«. 


EXAMPLES  OP  THE  PROCESSES  OF  THE  DIFFE- 
RENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

Collected  by  D.  F.  GREGORY,  M.A.,  FeUowof  TWnt^  CciOe^  OmMdge. 

Octavo,  with  Plates,  18«. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANISM. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the  Uniyersities,  and  for  Students  of 

Engineering  generally. 

By  R.  WILLIS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Jaeksonian  Frofenw  of  Natural  amd 
Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  Univerdty  ofCawMdge. 

With  2a0  Wood-Guts.    Octavo,  15«.    Also,  by  the  Same, 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Octavo,  with  Twenty  Plates,  10«.  6(^. 


THE    UNDULATORY    THEORY,   AS   APPLIED    TO 

THE  DISPERSION  OF  LIGHT. 

By  the  Rev.  BADEN  POWELL,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R. AS.,  F.G.S., 

Satfilian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Octavo,  9«.,  with  a  Coloured  Chart  of  the  Prismatic  Spectra. 


On  the  DIFFERENTIAL  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

Third  Edition,  enlaiged.    12s,  QcU 

II. 

ELEMENTS  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY, 

Chiefly  intended  for  Students  in  Engineering.  With  80  Illustrations.  6s.  6dL 

in. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA, 

Chiefly  intended  for  Schools  and  the  Junior  Classes  in  Colleges.    6#.  6cf« 

By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HALL,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  King's  College^  London, 
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WORKS  BY  THE  REV. 

WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  B.D.,  F.R.S., 

Mastsb  of  Trinity  Collbgs; 
Frofbssob  of  Moral  PhixiOsofht  in  the  Unitbbsitt  of  CAHBBiDaB. 


ARCHITECTURAL  NOTES  on  GERMAN  CHURCHES, 

With  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Normandy  and  Picardy . 
A  Third  Edition,  with  Additions.    In  the  Press. 

n. 

THB 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES, 

FOUNDED  UPON  THEIR  HISTORY. 

The  Philoaophy  of  Pure  Hathenutloe ;  fhe  PMIoeophy  of  the  Meohantcal  Soienoee ;  of  PhjBlos; 
of  Chemietry ;  of  Mhunlocy ;  of  Botany;  of  Zoology;  and  the  Logic  of  Indaotion. 

Two  Volumes,  Octavo.    30*. 
in. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT. 

Aneient  Aetronomy.  Heehsnloa.  Hydroetatios,  Opttci,  and  Hannonica.  Modem  Astronomy. 
Meohanica.  Hydroatatloa.  Optica.  Aoonatica.  Heat.  Eleotiidty.  Magnetlam.  Galranimi. 
Chemistry.  EleotnhChfloiiatiy.   Mineralogy.  Botany.  Animal  Physiology.  Zoology.   Geology. 

Three  Volumes,  Octaro,  2/.  2s. 

IT. 
ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 

OF 

ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

Octavo.    6s. 

V. 

THE  MECHANICAL  EUCLID ; 

Containing  the  Propositions  necessary  for  a  Degree  at  Cambridge.    &s,  6d, 

VI. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  ENGINEERING; 

For  use  in  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Engineers. 
Octavo,  with  HlustZEtions.    9s. 

VII. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  LIMITS, 

With  Applications ;  nr».  Conic  Sections,  the  first  three  Sections  of  Newton, 

the  Difierential  Calculus. 

Octavo,  with  Illustrations.    9i. 

vm. 

ON  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MORALS ; 

Four  Sermons  preached  before  the  Univenity  of  Cambridge. 

Octavo.    3s.  6d, 


1 2  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  GENERAL 
LORD  HARRIS,  G.C  B. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  S.  R.  LUSHINGTON,  late  Governor  of  Madras 

OctayOy  with  Portrait,  &c.    13*. 


BISHOP  BUTLER. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author  of  7%e  Anaioffy. 

By  THOMAS  BARTLETT,  M.A., 
Octavo  with  Portrait.    12*. 


THE  LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SANCROFT, 

to  which  are  added.  Three  Sermons,  and  the  Tract  on  Modem  Policy. 

By  GEORGE  D'OYLY,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Rector  of  Lambeth. 

Neio  Edition^  Reoiaed.    OcUtro.    9*. 


^gtnal  :famttj  ^ttmmsi, 

CONTBIBUTED  BT  UFWAIIDS  OF 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  COTEMPORARY  DIVINES  OF  THE 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

AND  PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  DIKECTION  OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THB 
SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Tbs  work  is  complete  in  'Five  Tolunes,  either  of  which  may  be  had  separately  at  6r.  6d.  each, 
bound  in  cloth  and  1  ettered.  With  the  Fifth  Volume  are  giTen  separate  Indices  of  the  Authors» 
and  of  their  subjects. 


Two  hnndaome  Folio  Volumes,  Half-bound  in  Turkey  Morocco,  Price  Two  Guineas 
or  in  Twenty-four  Parts,  at  Eighteen-pence,  each. 

A  COLLECTION  OF 

SACRED  MUSIC  FROM  THE  FINEST  WORKS  OF  THE  GREAT 
MASTERS,  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN. 

ASRANGED  AS  SOLOS,  AVD  CONCERTED  PIECES,  FOR  PRIVATE  PERFORMANCE, 
WITH  ACCOMPANIMENTS  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

Thb  exclusive  nature  of  nearly  all  existing  collections  of  Facred  Music,  and  the  high  price  at 
which  noTelties  are  in  general  produced,  renders  this  work  particularly  desirable.  Many  fine 
productions,  at  present  comparatively  unknown,  would  be  hailed  with  delight  as  additions  to  the 
stores  of  Bacred  Harmony,  could  they  be  procured  in  a  familiar  form  and  on  reasonable  tenns. 

The  design  of  the  present  work,  therefore,  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  families,  and  of  persotis 
noaocustomed  to  playing  from  score,  really  good  practical  music ;  classical,  yet  not  laboriously 
and  uselessly  learned ;  to  introduce  into  the  drawing-rocm  many  beautiful  compositians  of  en- 
during value,  which,  if  not  altogether  unknown,  have  rarely  been  heard  except  at  Concerts  or 
Oratorios ;  and  thus  to  attract  towards  Sacred  Music  a  portion  of  that  patronage  which  is  bestowed* 
in  so  disproportionate  a  degree,  uptm  works  of  a  secular  kind. 

Prefixed  to  each  Volume  are  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Authon  whose  oompositicais  it  con- 
tains, tftgcther  with  Historical  and  Critical  Accounts  of  the  'V^  orks  upon  which  their  respectiTa 
lepntations  are  principally  founded. 
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Cimttlimen  atttn  Cfmtci)  ILtterature 

of  CnslanDi; 

AS  EXHIBITED   IN  THE 

LIVES  AND  WRITINGS  OF  EMINENT  DIVINES,  PROM  THE 

PERIOD  OF  THE  REFORMATION ; 

WITH  CONNECTING  HISTORIES  OF  THE  TIMES 
IN  WHICH  THEY  LIVED. 


By  the  REV.  RICHARD  CATTERMOLE,  B.D. 


The  design  of  this  work  is,  to  present,  on  a  scale  and  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  general  appreciation,  an  estimate  of  the  literary  character 
and  monuments  of  our  venerable  Church.  The  moral  excellences,  the 
religious  principles,  and  the  learned  labours  of  her  more  distinguished 
Divines,  as  exhibited  in  their  lives,  and  exemplified  by  entire  treatises, 
or  considerable  portions»  selected  from  their  writings,  will  constitute 
the  chief  materials  of  the  design;  bnt  connected  and  bound  together 
as  a  continuous  work,  by  a  broad  view  of  English  Church  History. 
Thus  the  general»  and  especially  the  youthful  reader  will  be  furnished, 
in  these  volumes,  with  a  knowledge,  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  of  what 
as  Englishmen  we  owe  to  the  National  Church,  and  to  those  gifted 
and  energetic  minds  who  have  zealously  laboured  in  her  service  for  the 
honour  of  Qod  and  the  good  of  mankind;  while  others,  who,  from 
professional  duty,  or  a  serious  literary  taste,  intend  to  devote  them- 
selves systematically  to  the  stndy  of  that  unequalled  treasure  of 
thought,  erudition,  and  eloquence, — ^the  Theological  Literature  of 
England, — ^will  be  prepared  by  the  previous  perusal  of  these  volumes 
for  more  profound  and  extensive  research. 


In  the  Fress, 


14  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


^tcxtsitiom  in  t]^e  Si^timttf^, 

A  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  WORKS. 

The  tendency  of  which  is  to  show  how  much  of  reereatwtf,  combined  witli 
sound  knowledge^  may  be  found  in  natural  objects. 

Trb  trayeller  and  the  historian,  the  artist  and  the  arttsan,  oflbr  their  Tarioos  woika  and 
prodnotions  for  the  study  or  recreation  of  young  and  old,  but  they  invite  attention,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  imperfect  works  of  nuui,  and  their  productions,  though  raluable  in  themsdrsCp 
possess  not  that  attmotiTo  interest  and  tmwearying  amusement  which  is  to  he  found  in  the  eon* 
tempiation  of  the  perfeot  works  of  Nature.  But  can  it  he  doubted  that,  in  the  beautifU  and 
endless  variety  of  Naturs's  works,  there  ezista  a  store  of  unftJHng  amusement  and  insiiucUun, 
the  pursuit  of  which  is  surs  to  form  a  profitable  occupation  for  the  ganenl  reader  during  many  a 
leisure  hour,  and  is  also  admirably  calculated  to  sopenede  many  of  thareoreatioiisof  the  joaag, 
which  are  prodnotlTO  of  no  useful  xesults  t 

Of  this  Series  there  are  already  publiahed,— 

I. 
RECREATIONS  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY; 

Or,  THE  EARTH  AS  IT  IS. 

By  Miss  R.  M.  ZORNLIN. 

Foolscap  Octavo,  with  numerous  Cuts,  Maps,  &c.    6r. 

II. 

RECREATIONS  IN  GEOLOGY; 

With  a  Glossary  of  Terms,  and  various  Illustrations.  By  Miss  R.M.  Zobnuk. 

New  Edition.    4ff.  6i. 

III. 

RECREATIONS  IN  ASTRONOMY; 

With  a  Glossary,  and  fifty  Illustiations. 

By  the  Rev.  LEWIS  TOMLINSON,  M.A. 

New  Edition,  is.  6d. 

IV. 

RECREATIONS  IN  CHEMISTRY; 

By  THOMAS  GRIFFITHS,  Chemical  LeOurer  at  the  Royal  ItisHitOiim, 

and  St.  Bartholomeu^s  Hospital.    As.  6d» 


The  following  are  in  a  forward  state  of  Preparation. 

RECREATIONS  IN  MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

RECREATIONS  IN  BOTANY; 
RECREATIONS  IN  THE  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCES; 

&c.  &c.  &c 
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Fdume  the  Finty  and  Part»  I.  to  XXIV. ^  to  he  completed  in  Two  Volume», 

atlL  58.,  or  Thirty  Parts,  at  Is.  Qd.  each,  in  small  folio, 

with  nunksrous  Illustrations, 

A  COMPREHENSITB  DIGEST  07  THB  CITIL  AND  NATURAL  HI8T0RT,  OEOORAPHY, 
STATISTICS,  AlTD  OBNXBAL  UTKRART  IVFORMATION  OONNBCTBD 

WITH  THB  SACRED  WRITINGS. 

Tbb  illnstntloa  of  the  Holy  ScriptorM  must  erer  be  an  object  of  pomnoant  Importance  to 
erery  defont  Chrittian.  In  thia  ivork,  tbe  Taried  storea  of  information  which  have  been  accu> 
mnlating  for  ages«  z<dafing  to  the  ci-?ll  and  ecdeeiaatical  hiatoiy  of  ancient  empliee,  and  the 
interesting  and  valuable  reaearchea  of  modem  trarellen,  particulaxly  thoae  relating  to  Egypt, 
are  examined,  and  the  resttlts  placed  before  the  reader. 

In  duly  estimating  he  importance  of  critical  and  philological  research,  and  in  clearing 
away  some  of  the  obeouritiee  of  the  Scriptorca,  the  Editor  considers  the  BiMe,  in  its  stroctore» 
spirit,  and  character,  to  be  eesentiaUy  an  Eastern  book.  The  natural  phenomena,  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  East,  should  therefore  be  made  largely  tribataiy  to  its  eluddatlcm.  For  this  impor- 
tant purpose,  tbe  Editor  drawa  largely  iSrom  those  rich  and  Mrondant  stoons  unfidded  by  the 
spirit  of  modem  enteiprise. 

The  Editor  meet  anzloady  aToIds  that  spirit  of  emr  which  has,  mhapplly,  too  much  pre- 
vailed of  late  on  the  Continent,  and  which,  by  airogatlng  to  itself  the  claims  of  superior  ssgacity 
and  learning,  has  sought  to  reduce  everything  In  the  Sacred  Yolnme  to  the  level  of  ita  own 
limited  views  and  narrow  conceptions,  denying  or  explaining  away  the  mirades,  and  seeking 
thereby  to  lower  our  reverence  for  tiie  word  of  God,  and  for  divine  things  in  general.  Such 
views  and  principles,  usually  classed  under  the  taim  Neologif,  receive  no  countenance  in  the  pagea 
of  this  work.  The  BiBue  is,  throughout,  exhibited  as  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
not  as  mere  hunaa  ccmipoeltion. 

Scripture  Biography  is  treated  of  In  a  brief  and  conoiae  manner,  except  when  difficulties 
occur  which  require  to  be  deaied  up ;  and  the  topographical  descriptions  of  remarkable  places  of 
Scripture  form  a  marked  feature  in  the  Bibls  Cvclopjeoia. 

Numerous  Wood-Cuts  are  given  of  Coins,  Medals,  Gems,  remaikable  Places,  and  other 
aabjecti  capable  of  legitimate  illustration,  from  the  beat  and  moat  recent  soorcea  of  information. 


Uniformfy  toith  the  above,  price  7s»  6d.,  coloured,  and  bound  in  cloth, 

Stifle   iiflapfii; 

A  8BBIB8  OF  NSW  AND  AOCUIUTB  ICAFS,  CONSTRUCTED  ON  THB  BEST 

AXTTHORITIES,  AND  YERIiriED  BY  COLLATION  WITH  THB 

DISCOVERIES  OF  MODERN  TRAVELLERS: 

FORMING  A  COMPLETE 

HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  ATLAS  OF  SCRIPTURE 

GEOGRAPHY. 

By  WILLIAM  HUGHES,  P.R.G.S. 

Ths  numenma  attempts  successively  made  to  Ulostrate  the  geography  of  the  Bible  have 
been,  in  too  many  jnntanoea,  based  upon  men  eoi^feelures,  sometimes  supported  mly  by  Ti(ne 
etymological  analogies  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  often  only 
showing  how  little  the  framera  of  them  really  knew  of  Palestine,  but  whioh  have,  in  almoet  all 
oases,  been  disproved  by  the  Hiplianoe  of  modem  obeervatfon.  This  would  have  been  of  oom- 
paratively  Uttie  importanoe  if,  as  new  facts  were  acquired,  th^  had  been  constantly  made  use 
of,  and  ^>plled  as  tests  of  the  worth  of  preconceived  hypotheoes.  But  it  has  unfortunately  hap' 
pened  that,  either  firom  the  ignorance  or  oaitJesBness  of  the  greater  number  of  the  compilers  of 
Serfyttux  Attatet,  a  large  amount  of  real  and  available  infonnatiaB  has  either  not  yet  been 
applied  to  the  illustration  of  the  Geography  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  or  else  It  has  been  mixed  up 
with  longHnedved  oa^Jeotarea,  in  each  a  manner  as  to  make  the  ascertained  Irvtkt  subservient 
to  the  hypotheees,  instead  of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  latter,  according  as  it  cwiesponded  or 
not  with  the  finrner.  The  result  has,  of  course,  been  to  conftise  rather  than  elucidate  the  subject ; 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  Maps  professing  to  illustrate  the  Bible,  mosily  copied  ttom  others 
of  a  similar  deacription,  and  inheriting  insuooesBlon  the  absnrditiesand  puerile  oox^eoturea  of 
former  ttmea,  preeent,  accordingly,  a  mass  of  conftision,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  iasx- 
perienoed  stodeatto  sepazate  tbe  tnio  fsom  tbefalasy  or  the  known  from  the  ooqjtctunl. 


^tMi^titf  tu  ntxfbotitn* 


MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON 

EDUCATION, 

For  the  Yean  1840—1.    Octavo,  3«.  6d.,  also, 

THE  MINUTES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1839—40.  3«.  6d. 


WILHEM'S  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  SINGING, 

ADAPTED  TO  ENGLISH  USB  UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OP  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION, 

By  JOHN  HULLAH. 


The  Materials  for  Teaching  Singing  or  the  above  Method  art  Published  in  the 

following  forms : 

WILHEM^S  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  SINGING, 

New  Edition.    Parts  I.  and  U.    2^.  GJ.  each. ;  or  the  Two  Parts  bound  together  in 

doth,  6s, 

TheM  two  Piarts  oonteln  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  First  Gootm,  and  an  adapted  both  for  Teaeheri 

and  Pupils. 

II. 

THE  EXERCISES  AND  FIGURES  for  the  Use  of  Pupils. 

Three  Books,  6i.  each. 

III. 

HULLAirS  LARGE  SHEETS, 

Containing  the  EXERCISES  and  FIGURES,  in  bold  Characters  on  Sheets  Three 

feet  Six  inches  long. 

Nos.  I.  to  X.;  XI.  to  XX.;  XXI.  to  XXX.;  XXXI.  to  XL.;  and  XLI.  to  L.;  are 
ready,  in  parcels  of  ten  Numbers  each.    Price  Is,  6d,  per  parcel. 

These  Sheets,  though  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools,  will  also  be  found  useful  in  the  Inatnip> 
tlon  of  Classes  provided  with  Books,  as  saving  the  Teacher  the  time  and  labour  requirad  for  the  use  of 
the  Black  Board.    The  succeeding  Numbers  are  in  the  Press. 

IV. 

SINGING  TABLETS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Price,  Sheets,  IQs, ;  Mounted  on  Millboard,  26s, ;  in  Box,  complete,  dO». 

These  Tablets  contain  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  First  Course,  and  are  adapted  chiefly  for  Scboola 

conducted  on  the  Monitorial  System. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES  FOR  SINGING  CLASSES. 


A  NEW  TUNING  FORK,  now  first 
accurately  adjusted,  by  a  Scientific  Pro- 
cess, to  256  Vibrations  per  Second. 

This  Tuning  Fork  is  stamped  with  the  name  of 
the  Publisher,  and  orders  should  direct  its  being 
procured  at  44A,  Weet  Strand.  It  may  be  ordered 
through  the  Books^ers,  dec. 

PORTABLE  STANDS  for  HuUah's 
Laige  Sheets.    7^.  6<i.  each. 


These  Stands  are  so  constructed  as  to  «zhibft  in 
succeesion  aU  the  Large  Sheets  required  in  a  Lecture 
or  a  Class  Lesson.  For  the  sake  of  portability  the 
Stand  is  made  to  take  to  pieces,  and  to  pack  op  in  a 
simple  form,  but  it  is  put  together  for  use  with  gnat 
faciUty. 

PORTFOLIOS  for  Hullali'a  Lai^ga 
Sheets,  to  hold  tiie  complete  set  of  100. 
26s.  each. 

A  MUSIC  COPY  BOOK.    1/. 
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